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Herridge,  W.  T.,  315. 

Herriott,  Frank  I.,  387. 

Herschell  Lord,  420. 

Hestonville,  U.  E.  at,  318. 

Hexamer,  C.  J.,  on  the  preliminary 
class,  194-9,  387. 

Historical,  excursions,  128,  139. 

History — classical  history,  293-4; 
courses  in,  239,  318 ;  false,  293 ; 
From  a  Democratic  standpoint, 
Jesse  Macy  on,  293-302;  and 
great  men,  297-8 ;  of  the  people, 
295;  and  politics,  296;  lectures 
on,  at  summer  meetmg,  387. 

History  and  civics,  extension  study 
of,  L.  P.  Powell  on,  109-117. 

Hobson,  J.  A.,  353. 

Hoist,  H.  E.  von,  76. 

Hollidaysburg,  U.  E.  at,  137,  239, 
240. 

Home,  the,  and  education,  262. 

Home,  Reading  Circles,  83. 

Hooper,  S.  A.,  149. 

Hoover,  Wm.,  398. 

Hopkins,  E.  M.,  350. 

Horsburgh,  E.  L.  S.,  *38,  39;  on  U. 

E.  in   relation    to    the    working 

classes,  4>-5o;     74»   io5»   13S, 

353- 
Houston,  W^illiam,  312. 

How  to  lecture,  Sarcey  on,  ♦9-18 ; 

63-73.  394-6. 
Hubbell,  G.  A.,  399. 
Hunter,  Charles  Ixiland,  352. 
Huntingdon,  U.  E.  at,  137,  240. 
Hyde,  Edmund  M.,  *39. 
Hygiene,  U.  E.  lectures  on,  336-7 ; 

and  civics,  332-8. 


Ideas,  arrangement  of,  in  lectures, 

♦14-15. 
Ideal  Syllabus,  Rolfe  on  the,  84- 

85. 
Ignorance  and  sanitation,  334-5. 
Improvement,  social    agencies    of, 

299-301. 
Indiana,  Pa.,  U.  E.  at,  137,  240. 


iND:ex. 


Industrial  changes  affected  by  edu- 
cation, 267. 

Institute,  Birbeck,  341-2 ;  Mechan- 
ics', 342;  People's,  Milwaukee,  U. 
£.  at,  147-152. 

International  U.  £.  congress,  420. 

Inventions  and  education,  322. 

Tola,  Kan.,  U.  £.  at,  350. 

Irvine,  102. 


James,  Edmund  J.,  *39,  55,  311. 

James,  George  F.,  on  the  Cambridge 
Summer  Meeting,  95-100;  Edin- 
burgh meeting,  101-103. 

Jebb,  R.  C,  97,  107 ;  on  State  aid 
to  U.  £.,  140. 

Jenks,  99;  on  State  aid  to  U.  £., 
139-140. 

Jenks,  J.  W.,  257,  387. 

Jews,  civic  classes  among,  1 1 6-1 17. 

Johnson,  J.  F.,  on  the  college 
professor  and  poUtics,  188-193. 

Johnston,  Dr.,  309. 

Johnstown,  U.  £.  at,  137,  240. 

Jones,  Richard,  on  German  expe- 
rience in  teaching  literature,  325- 

331. 
Judson,  H.  P.,  160. 


Kaiser,  Arthur,  ^39,  76. 
Kansas,  U.  E.  in,  350,  407-9. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  U.  £.  at,  350. 
Kinley,  David,  ^  on  U.  E.  and  the 

workingmen,  205-212. 
Knight,  G.  W.,  399. 
Knowledge,    kinds    of,     269-271, 

274-5  >  ^cc>  ^^S  ct-  sc<l- 
Knox  College,  U.  E.,at,  1 58-1 61. 


Laborer,  and  the  lecturer,  Charles 
Zeublin,  213-16. 

Laborers  and  U.  £.,  46-50,  205- 
212. 

Laboratory,  psychological  and  ex- 
perimental psychology,  230-8. 

LalSamme,  Abb6,  310,  312,  313. 

Laird,  Warren  P.,  387. 

Lancaster,  U.  E.  at,  349. 

Langdon,  W.  C,  387. 

Latrobe,  U.  E.  at,  137,  239,  240. 

Lawrence,  Kan.,  U.  £.  at,  350. 


Lawrence,  T.  J.,  *2,  28,  98,  106, 

319,420. 
Lawton,  Wm.    Cranston,   on    the 

American  scholar,  373-383,  384, 

419. 
Learning,  the  new,  295. 
Leavenworth,  U.  £.  at,  350. 
Lecler^,  Leon,   320;    letter    from, 

38^7. 

Lecture,  arrangement  of,  ''^12-14 ; 
and  commonplace,  *I2;  deBni- 
tion  of,  70-7 1;  how  to,  Sarcey 
on,  *9-i8,  63-73;  outline  syl- 
labus, 78-80 ;  quotations  m,  *i  7- 
18;  supplement  syllabus,  78, 
82-4;  lectures,  London  people's, 
♦28. 

Lecturer,  the,  and  audience,  358- 
361 ;  and  criticism  of  papers, 
164-7;  and  laborer,  213-6; 
the  satirical,  62;  and  race 
knowledge,  280-2;  and  U.  E. 
local  committees,  225-7. 

Lecturers,  hints  to,  294-6. 

Lee,  Vernon,  99. 

Letter  of  Professor  James  Stuart  to 
Cambridge  University,  quoted, 
♦22-23. 

Libraries,  extension  of  public,  in 
New  York,  362-7 ;  scarcity  of,  in 
the  West,  89-90;  and  U.  £.,  145, 

247-8.  365-7. 
Library  Law  of  New  York,  107-8, 

362-5. 

Library,  the  traveling,  F.  W.  Shep- 
ardson  on,  87-94;  Bodleian, 
416. 

Literature,  U.  E.  class  in,  150-1; 
specimen  course  in  English,  325- 
6;  U.  E.  courses  in,  239,  318; 
co-ordinated  studies  in,  326-331 ; 
teaching  of  English,  at  Oxford, 
and  Churton  Collins,  368-370; 
German  experience  in  teaching, 
Jones  on, 325-33 1;  lecturers  on, 
at  Summer  Meeting,  387. 

Local     centres,    239,    318,    349; 

349. 

Local  committees  to  U.  E.  lec- 
turers, 225-7. 

London  people's  lectures,*  28. 

Louisiana,  U.  £.,  in,  351. 

Lowell,  Jas.  Russell,  110,  411. 

Lyceum,  lectures,  391-2. 
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Maccabe,  J.  A.,  315. 

Mace,  W.  H.,  39,  58,  59,  83,  98, 

106,  249,  255,  387. 
Macfarlane,  J.  M.,  387. 
Mackindcr,  H.  J.,  30,  78,  200,  353, 

368,  413- 
Maclaughlin,  T.  J.,   on  U.   £.  in 

Canada,  309-317. 
Macy,  Jesse,    on    history  from   a 

democratic  standpoint.  293-302 ; 

quoted,  330. 
Manual,  U.  £.,  81-2. 
Mapel,  J.  J.,  1 50-1, 
Marriott,  82. 
Masses,  bettering  the  condition  of, 

298^ ;  and  U.  E.,  343-6. 
Maitland,  98. 
Mann,  Tom,  133. 
Mathematics  at  Summer  Meeting, 

387. 
Mathew,  98. 

McQure,  J.  D.,  81. 

McConnell,  S.  D.,  *39,  133. 

McKinley,  Wm.,  397. 

McMaster,  John  B.,  39, 78, 255, 387. 

McGee,  312. 

McGill  University,  U.  £.  at,  309, 

3>i.  312. 
McMurray,  Frank,  255, 387. 
Mechanics*  Institute,  342. 
Medical  News,  quoted,  333,  334. 
Meeting,  Summer,  defined,  1 27-1 30 ; 

E.T.Devineon,  126-136;  Oxford 

352-3 ;  prospectus  of  1894,  255- 

257;  lecturers  at,  1894,  387. 
Memorizing    lectures,    Sarcey    on, 

♦16-17. 
Mercer,  U.  E.  at,  349. 
Midwinter  U.  E.  courses,  318. 
Miles,  Frederick  B.,  74. 
Miller,  Dickinson  S.,  387. 
Miller,  Mrs.  Josephine  P.,  *3. 
Milton  in  politics,  375. 
Milwaukee,  U.  E.  at,  147-152. 
Montgomery,  Jessie  D.,  *37. 
Montreal,  U.  E.  at,  309-310,  312. 
Moorestown,  U.  £.  at,  1 38. 
Moorsom,  \V.  W.,  *4. 
Morgan,  102. 
Morgan,  Lloyd,  413. 
Morley,  John,  ill. 
Moulton,  R.  G.,  *2,  28,  32,  38,  53, 

55.  78.  80,  81,  88,  248,  352,  368, 

413- 


Mowry,  Arthur  May,  ill. 

Muncy,  U.  E.  at,  318. 

Munro,  D.  C,  39,  387. 

Mdnsterburg,  237. 

Music,  common-sense  study  of,  T. 

W.  Surette  on,  303-8,  347-8 ;  at 

Summer  Meeting,  387. 
Myers,  98. 

New  Brighton,  U.  E.  at,  349. 
New  Castle,  U.  E.  at,  137,   239, 

240. 
Newcomb,  252. 

New  Centres,  138,  239,  318,  349. 
New  Hope,  U.  E.  at,  137. 
New  phase   of   U.    E.,  President 

Finley  on,  1 58-161. 
Newtown,  U.  E.  at,  137. 
New  Wilmington,  U.  E.  at,  318, 

349- 
New  York     library    law,     107-8, 

362-5- 
New  York,  U.  E.  in,  75-6. 

Nicetown,  U.  E.  at,  318. 

Oak  Lane,  U.  E.  at,  349. 
Oberhohzer,  Ellis  P.,  ill. 
Objects  of  U.  E.,  *26-7. 
Observations    on    U.    E.,     R.    £. 

Thompson,  291-6. 
Ohio  Society  for  U.  E.,  397-8;  U. 

E-  Jn»  397-404- 
Oil  City,  U.  E.,  at,  318,  349. 

Organism,  the  social,  276. 

Organizations  of  \^orkingmen  and 

U.  E.,  214-5. 
Origin  of  U.  E..  Professor  James 

Stuart  on,  *i-8,  20-3. 
Orr,  Jr.,  Wm.,  *40. 
Oshkosh,  U.  E.  at,  179-180. 
Ottawa,  U.  E.  at,  313. 
Outlook  in    Colorado   for    U.   E., 

153-7  ;  in  Wisconsin,  173-180. 
Overproduction,  educational,  321-2. 
Oxford  described,  410-19. 
Oxford,  English  literature  at,  329- 

330 ;  and  Churton  Collins,  369- 

370. 
Oxford,  U.  E.  Gazette,  quoted,  124, 

138. 
Oxford   Summer  Meeting,    352-3, 
412-16;    compared    the     Cam- 
bridge, 95-6,  415  ;    U.  E.  excur- 
sions at  Summer  Meeting,  413-^.; 
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scholarships,  provisions  of,  io8, 

20I-2. 

Oxford  syllabus,  82. 

Palmer,  Alice  Freeman,  76. 

Fakner,  G.  H.,  76. 

Paper  work  and  lecturer's  criti- 
cisms, 61-62, 164-7;  1^^  the  ex- 
tension class,  £.  Edwards  on, 
162-7;  and  the   U.  £.  student, 

41-62.  393- 
Parkyn,  90. 

PMer,  Waller,  353,  413. 

P^Uon,  Rev.  J.  B.,  *$. 

Patronage  toward  workingmen,  209. 

Pitten,   Simon   N.,    257;    on  the 

place  of  U.  £.,  258-292;   378, 

387. 
Pedagogy,  lectures  on,  at  Summer 

Meeting,  387. 
People  and  education,  157. 
People's  Institute,  Milwaukee,  and 

U.  E.,  147-151;    lectures,  319; 

London  lectures,  *28. 
Penniman,  J.  H.,  62,  349,  387. 
Percival,  124. 
Perry,  C.  C,  405. 
Peine,  George,  351. 
Philadelphia  and  U.  E.,   137,  138, 

318-9,349;  civics  classes,  116- 

7,241-2;   class  courses,  241-2; 

course  in  hygiene,  336-8. 
Philadelphia    Tif/us  describes    the 

Summer  Meeting,  74-5. 
Phillipsburg,  (J.  £.  at,  239,  240. 
Philosophy,  the    lecturer's,  213-4. 
Picken,  W.  S.,  on  U.  £.  for  public 

school  teachers,  404-9. 
Pillsbury,  J.  H.,  *39. 
PUgrimage,  134,  388. 
Place  of  U.   £.,  S.  N.   Patten  on, 

258-292. 
Playfair,  Lord,  on  ihe  position  of 

the  U.  E.  scheme  in   the   system 

of  education,  339-346. 
Political  economy,  courses  in,  239, 

318. 
Politics  and  the  college  professor, 

18S-193;  and  history,  29$;  the 

scholar  in,  376,  383. 
Political    education,   300;    of   the 

working  classes,  44. 
Popular  education,  development  of, 

339-346. 


Popular  opinion  and  science,  358- 

361. 
Position  of  U.  E.  scheme  in   the 
system  of  education.  Lord  Play- 

feir.  339-346. 

Post  Graduate  Schools  and  U.  £., 
319-320. 

Powell,  F.  York,  413. 

Powell,  Lyman  P.,  *39;  on  the 
written  exercise,  51-62;  74,  83, 
105 ;  on  the  extension  study  of 
civics  and  history,  109-117; 
126,  134,  137, 139,  240,  255, 349, 

384,  387. 
Preliminary  class,  the,  C.  J.  Hex- 

amer  on,  194-9;  method  of  con- 
ducting, 197-9;  242. 

Price,  L.  L.,  353. 

Printed  lecttires,  Chautauqua  U.  E., 
217-220. 

Professors,  college  and  lectures, 
278-9. 

Progress  of  U.  E.  in  Europe,  106. 

Provisions  of  the  New  York  library 
law,  107-8;  362-5. 

Psychology,  experimental,  and  the 
psychological  laboratory,  L.  Wit- 
mer  on,  230-8. 

Public  health  and  U.  £.,  332-8. 

Public  libraries,  the  extension  of, 
in  New  York,  362-7 ;  and  social 
improvement,  300. 

Public  schools  and  social  improve- 
ment, 299-300. 

Public  school  teachers  and  U.  £., 
404-9. 

Puffer,  \Vm.  L.,  138. 

Purpose  of  U.  £.,  *20-3. 

Qualifications  of  lectures  to  work- 
ing  classes,  47-49;  208-211. 

Questions  in  class,  lack  of,  194-5  ; 
in  U.  E.  syllabus,  57-60. 

Race  knowledge,  265,  273-4-5-9, 
280. 

Rae,  John,  quoted,  358. 

Reading,  U.  E.  at,  349. 

Reading,  Eng.,  U.  E.  College,  *30. 

Reform  of  health  laws,  difficul- 
ties, 333-5. 

Regulation  of  U.  E.  lectures,  *6. 

Religious  influence  on  education, 
267. 
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Research,  U.  E.,  as  the  method  of, 

357-361. 
Reviews,  Book,  17 1-2,  203-4,  243 

-4.  323-4.  354-6,  388-9.  421-2. 
Review  of  Reviews,  quoted,    134, 

139- 
Richardson,  G.  W.,  419. 

Richmond,  U.  E.  at,  351. 
Riggs,  J.  S.,  76. 
Riis,  Jacob  A.,  161. 
Roberts,  R.  D.,  *2 ;    on  aims,  ex- 
pectations and  university  credits, 

19-36;  37.  39»  76,  105. 
Robinson,  B.  I^.,  ^39. 
Robinson,  J.  H.,  ♦39. 
Robinson,  W.  C,  *39,  137,  240-1, 

3>8.  349.  3S7.  413- 
Rochdale,   Eng.,  first  U.  E.  course 

at.  ♦4. 
Rolfe,   H.   W.,   57 ;  on  the  ideal 

syllabus,  84,  85 ;  353,  384,  413. 
Roosevelt,  Theodore,  387. 
Roscoe,  Sir  Henry,  99,  183. 
Rose,  98. 

Ross,  Edward  A.,  ♦39. 
Ross,  G.  W.,  311. 

Sadler,  M.  E.,  ^3,  85,  98,  108 ;  on 

English  county  councils  and  U. 

E.,  181-7,  221-9;  200-1-2,  353, 

368,413.418,419. 
Salisbury,  Lord,  181,  420. 
Sarcey,   Francisque,    on    how     to 

lecture,  *9-i8,  63-73. 
Schaeffer,  N.  C,  *39,  387. 
Schelling,  Felix  E.,  ♦39. 
Science,  lectures  on,  at    Summer 

Meeting,  387. 
Scholar,    the    American,    W.     C. 

Lawton,  373-383;    in    politics, 

376-383. 
Scholarship,    the  Oxford  Summer 

Meeting,  201-2. 

Scholasticism     and      Universities, 

374-5. 
School  teacher,  public,  and  U.  £., 

404-9. 
Schools,  graduate  and  U.  E.,  319- 

320. 
Schwatt,  I.  J.,  387. 
Scotland  and  U.  £.,  101-103. 
Scott,  399. 
Scott,  Fred  N.,  ♦38. 
Seaman,  Owen,  98,  217,  218. 


Seligman,  £.  R.  A.,  387. 

Serial  knowledge,  270. 

Sewell,  Rev.  W.,  *23-24. 

Sewickley,  U.  £.  at,  318,  349. 

Shaler,  378. 

Sharp,  Katharine  L,,  87.  • 

Sharpless,  Isaac,  ^39. 

Shaw,  Hudson,   80,  82,  195,  I97, 

353.  368,  384.  413. 
Sherwood,   81 ;     on    U.   E.   as  a 

method  of  research,  357-361. 
Shepardson,   F.   W.,  74;    on  the 

traveling    library,    87-94;     105, 

107. 

Shortt,  313-4-5. 

Sidgwick,  Professor,  98. 

Sidgwick,  Arthur,  353,  413. 

Slattery,  Charles  Lewis,  ill. 

Smith,  Sir  Donald,  311. 

Smith,    Goldwin,    312,    criticised, 

321-2. 
Smith,  G.  W.,  *39. 
Smith,  Hopkinson,  209. 
Smith,  Llewellyn,  183. 
Smith-Mayo,  Richmond,  387. 
Small,  Albion  W.,  160,  201,  218. 
Small  Town,  a  centre  in,  11 8-11 9. 
Smyth,  Albert  H.,  349. 
Snow,  F.  H.,  350. 
Social  environment,  286,  et  seq. 
Social    improvement,    agencies  of, 

299-301. 
Social  organism,  276. 
Sociology  and  economics,  lecturers 

on,  at  Summer  Meeting,  387. 
Solidarity,  educational,  168. 
Somerset,  Lady  Henry,  353. 
Somerset,  U.  E.  at,  240. 
Sorley,  98. 
South,  U.  E.  in  the,  W.  P.  Trent  on, 

141-6;  35 «. 

Southworth,  G.  C.  F.,  397. 

Specialist,  the  sphere  of,  269. 

Specialized  knowledge,  274-6. 

Speirs,  F.  W.,  on  the  supplementary 
class,  147-152. 

Spivak,  C.  P.,  on  extension  teach- 
ing and  hygiene,  332-8. 

Sprague,  Homer  B.,  *39,  137,  387. 

Spring,  U.  E.  courses,  349. 

Springfield,  111.,  U.  £.  at,  249. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  U.  E.  at,  ^40. 

Sproul,  W.  O.,  399. 

St.  John,  N.  B.,  U.  E.  at,  312. 
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Stanley,  Lord,  313. 

Sumr,  Frederick,  160. 

Starr,  Merritt,  quoted,  192. 

State  aid  to  U.  E.,  106-7,  I39-I40» 
221-9. 

Statistical  bureaus  and  social  im- 
provement, 301. 

Stephens,  103. 

Stuart,  James,  on  the  origin  of  U. 
£.,  *i-8;  his  letter  to  Cambridge 
University  quoted  ^22-23 ;  105 ; 
on  Stale  aid  to  U.  £.,  106-7. 

Stubbs,  J.  E.,  397. 

Student's  U.  £.,and  paper  work,  53- 
57;  162-7. 

Study,  common-sense. music,  303-8, 

347-8. 
Study  of  Economics,  252-254. 

Subject,  method  of  treating  in  lec- 
tures, ♦12-14. 
Subjective  environment,  281, 287-9. 
Summer  Meeting  (1893),  lectures 

«^.*39;  74-5.104-5;  E.T.  De- 
vine  on,  126-136;  Meeting  of 
1894,  prospectus  of,  255-7; 
courses  at,  387 ;  the  meeting  de- 
fined, 127-130;  Cambridge,  95- 
100;  compared  with  Oxford's, 
95-96 ;  Edinburgh's,  420-1 ;  Ox- 
ford's, 352-3;  Oxford  scholar- 
ship, 108,  201-2. 

Super,  Chas.  W.,  397,  398. 

Supplementary  class,  the,  F.  W. 
Speirs  on,  147-152. 

Surette,  Thos.  W.,  on  common-sense 
music  study,  303-8,  347-8. 

Syllabus.  U.  E.,  E.  T.  Devine  on, 
77-86;  different  kinds  of,  78- 
83 ;  definition  of,  77 ;  and  papers, 
57-60 ;  and  question^  57. 

Symonds,  J.  A.,  412-3. 

Table  of  contents,  syllabus,  78-9. 

Tanner,  98. 

Tarrytown,  U.  E.  at,  318. 

Taylor,  Isaac,  113. 

Teaching,     correspondence,      247, 

249,    250;     of    Greek    classical 

history,    293-4;     Jewish,     294; 

history  and  U.  E.,  294,   30c -i ; 

literature,     German     experience 

in.  325-33  »• 
Technical   education    in    England 

and  U.  E.,  120-5;  221-229. 


Templin,  C,  350. 
Textbooks  in  dass  work,  198-9. 
Textbook  syllabus,  78,  80-2. 
Thompson, }.  Arthur,  421. 
Thompson,  R.  E.,  137,  349;  Ob- 
servations on  U.  E.,  491^7. 
Thorbum,  313-4. 
Thoreau  and  U.  E.,  *25. 
Thomley,  98. 
Thresher,  E.  M.,  398. 
Titusville,  U.  E.  at,  137,  239,  240, 

349- 
Tolman,  W.  H.,  ♦39,  387. 
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THE  ORIGIN  OF  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION.* 


J  IT  IGHER  education  in  England  has  been  developing  in  so 

5  '^  many  directions  during  the  last  five  and  twenty  years 
J  that  to  treat  the  subject  fully  would  require  a  very  long  and 
^  comprehensive  paper.  The  movement  for  higher  education, 
rt  like  many  other  great  movements,  has  been  one  which  has 

taken  place  along  a  very  extended  line.     The  advance  has 
been  made  inside  the  universities  by  the  widening  of  the 
^  area  of  their  studies,  by  the  improvements  of  their  methods 

^  of  teaching,    by  the   reorganization  of   their  funds,   and 

f  generally  by  the  opening  of  their  doors  to  a  greater  variety 

C*  of  persons  and  by  their  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  the  times. 

"^^  Outside  the  universities  the  advance  has  manifested  itself  by 

l4  the  foundation  of  a  number  of  colleges  in  great  centres  of 

^  population,  by  the  commencement  and  recent  rapid  develop- 

ment of  higher  technical  instruction,  and  by  the  wide-spread 
influence  of  University  Extension. 
f4  In  this  paper  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  last-mentioned 

"*^  of  these  developments,  not  only  because  it  is  the  one  on 

1^  which  I  am  specially  requested  to  write,  but  also  because  it 

is  essentially  the  typical  higher  educational  movement  of 

6  the  time.  It  gave  rise,  indeed,  to  much  in  the  other  move- 
(^                ments  which  I  have  mentioned.     Its  influence  has  reacted, 

I  and  continues  to  react,  very  powerfully  on  the  universities 

1^  themselves.     It  has  given  a  stimulus  there  to  many  new 

1- 
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branches  of  study  and  it  has  left  its  impress  upon  the 
methods  of  teaching  which  the  universities  have  adopted. 
The  foundation  of  the  university  colleges  which  have  arisen 
in  England  and  Scotland  is  due  (in  most  cases  immediately 
and  directly)  to  its  influence,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the 
Owens  College,  Manchester,  which  was  of  earlier  origin. 
But  it  is  not  in  this  respect  that  University  Extension  is 
most  typical.  A  leading  characteristic  of  the  present  day  is 
undoubtedly  the  breaking  down  of  privilege,  or  rather  the 
extension  of  the  advantages  hitherto  enjoyed  by  the  privi- 
leged to  the  community  as  a  whole.  In  education  this  is 
the  order  of  the  day  no  less  than  in  other  regions,  and  of  all 
educational  movements  there  is  none  which  has  so  much  as 
University  Extension  embodied  this  great  feature  of  the 
present  time,  endeavoring  to  give  to  the  people  generally 
what  has  hitherto  been  the  privilege  of  the  few.  I  will 
return  to  these  general  considerations  for  a  few  moments  at 
the  conclusion  of  this  paper ;  but  will  now,  at  the  request 
of  your  director,  give  a  very  brief  sketch  of  the  historj'  of 
University  Extension  in  England. 

You  have  already  received  certain  printed  papers  which 
traverse  most  of  this  ground.  I  must  here  apologize  for  the 
personal  character  of  many  of  the  incidents  there  related, 
and  also  for  speaking  in  the  present  paper  in  the  first  person ; 
but  I  am  responding  in  doing  so  to  your  request,  and  I  am 
giving  the  story  of  much  which  depended  in  its  initiation 
necessarily  on  personal  action.  But  before  I  go  a  single 
step  further,  let  me  at  once  say  that  the  University  Extension 
system  would  never  have  been  developed  or  have  taken  root 
had  it  not  been  for  the  work  done  by  a  number  of  persons, 
some  of  whom,  I  am  glad  to  say,  are  present  with  you  in 
Chicago.  Amongst  these  persons  to  whom  I  refer  are  the 
Rev.  T.  J.  Lawrence  and  Mr.  R.  G.  Moulton,  who  from  the 
beginning  were  essential  to  the  development,  even  the  exist- 
ence of  the  movement.  At  a  somewhat  later  period,  Mr. 
R.  D.  Roberts  became  the  life  and  soul  of  the  movement  in 
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Cambridge  and  London,  while  firom  the  moment  that  Oxford 
entered  with  vigor  into  the  undertaking,  Mr.  Sadler,  along 
with  some  of  the  Oxford  lecturers,  has  not  only  animated 
the  work  which  Oxford  has  done,  but  has  filled  the  whole 
undertaking  with  fresh  vigor  and  new  adaptations.  Besides 
these  gentlemen,  with  whose  names  you  are  already  familiar, 
I  must  record  the  names  particularly  of  the  late  Miss  Clough 
and  of  Mrs.  Josephine  P.  Miller,  who  as  secretary  and 
president  of  the  North  of  England  Council  for  the  Higher 
Education  of  Women,  devised  the  first  set  of  lectures  I  ever 
had  the  opportunity  of  giving,  and,  lastly,  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  university,  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  overestimate 
what  University  Extension  owes  to  the  Rev.  W.  Moore  Ede, 
who  for  several  years  organized  all  that  was  done  in  the 
Midlands,  and  in  its  later  developments  to  the  Rev.  G.  I. 
Browne,  so  long  secretary  of  the  Cambridge  Syndicate. 

What  I  have  to  do,  however,  on  the  present  occasion  is 
very  briefly  to  indicate  how  University  Extension  arose.  In 
the  autumn  of  1867  I  was  engaged  to  give  a  course  of  lec- 
tures in  astronomy  to  ladies  in  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Manchester 
and  Liverpool.  These  lectures  lasted  for  two  months,  and  I 
traveled  the  round  of  the  four  places  each  week.  There 
were  in  the  four  places  about  600  pupils.  With  the  object 
of  making  the  lectures  as  educational  as  possible,  and 
remembering  that  the  pupils  had  not  been  accustomed  to 
take  notes,  I  accompanied  each  lecture  by  a  syllabus  which 
was  intended  to  be  a  sample  of  the  notes  which  they  should 
take,  whose  skeleton  might  be  filled  up  by  them  afterward 
to  recall  the  thread  of  the  lecture.  Further,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  difficulties  of  an  oral  examination,  I  adopted  a 
plan  of  setting  printed  questions  to  be  answered  in  writing 
at  home.  The  answers  to  these  were  transmitted  to  me  by 
post,  and  I  returned  them  the  following  week  with  cor- 
rections and  comments.  On  November  16  of  the  same  year 
I  went,  at  the  request  of  an  old  friend,  to  give  a  single 
lecture  to  the  engineer  artisans  of  Crewe.     The  lecture  was 
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on  **The  Meteors,"  and  received  an  advertisement,  wholly 
unexpected  but  exceedingly  effective,  from  the  great  meteor 
shower  of  the  preceding  evening,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  audience  was  remarkably  large,  and  a  greater  interest 
taken  in  the  subject  than  probably  would  otherwise  have 
manifested  itself.  However  that  may  be,  it  encouraged  my 
friend,  Mr.  W.  M.  Moorsom,  who  became  himself  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  University  Extension,  to  arrange  with  me 
for  a  course  of  six  lectures  on  astronomy,  which  were  de- 
livered to  the  working  men  of  Crewe  in  the  summer  of  1868, 
and  which  led  to  my  giving  a  similar  course  in  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year  at  the  great  co-operative  society  of  Roch- 
dale, known  as  the  Rochdale  Equitable  Pioneers.  It  was 
there  that  what  is  now  known  as  **  the  class  '*  in  connection 
with  the  lecture  of  the  University  Extension  system  first  had 
its  origin.  It  arose  from  a  happy  accident,  and  became, 
along  with  the  syllabus  and  the  questions  to  be  answered  at 
home,  a  permanent  feature  of  all  future  courses.  For  the 
next  three  years  I  was  engaged  along  with  several  friends, 
amongst  them  some  of  those  whom  I  have  mentioned,  in 
keeping  continuous  courses  of  the  same  character  among 
the  ladies  of  the  North  of  England  Council,  the  workmen 
of  Crewe,  and  the  co-operators  of  Rochdale ;  and  I  made  a 
special  tour  among  co-operative  societies  in  the  north  of 
England  with  the  object  of  founding  a  union  of  their 
societies  for  carrying  out  **a  peripatetic  co-operative  uni- 
versity." My  idea  was  that  a  portion  of  the  percentage  of 
their  profits,  which  by  their  rules  these  societies  devote  to 
educational  purposes,  might,  if  applied  to  the  purpose  of  such 
lectures,  enable  them  to  employ  permanently  a  staff  of 
university  teachers,  whom  they  might  interchange  fix>m 
year  to  year ;  and  that  they  might  join  with  the  ladies,  who 
in  a  number  of  towns  were  now  carrying  out  the  system, 
but  who,  like  all  the  others,  were  experiencing  this  diffi- 
culty, that  their  operations  were  not  sufficiently  extended  t6 
be  able  to  offer  a  permanent  field  of  employment  to  good 
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lecturers.  The  proposal  was  a  good  deal  discussed  at  the 
time,  but  for  various  reasons  fell  through ;  and  I  was  driven 
to  seek  for  a  still  wider  basis  of  action.  About  this  time  I 
received  new  and  invaluable  support  from  the  town  of  Not- 
tingham, where  Mr.  Richard  Enfield  and  the  Rev.  J.  B. 
Paton,  both  of  them  from  that  day  to  this  devoted  friends 
of  University  Extension,  were  moving  to  establish  lectures 
on  Political  Economy,  the  Science  of  Health,  and  other 
subjects,  among  the  workingmen  of  their  town.  I  proposed 
to  them  a  co-operation  with  Leicester  and  Derby  ;  and  thus 
re-inforced,  and  with  the  experience  gained  during  more 
than  four  years*  active  work,  with  the  approval  and  co- 
operation of  friends  generally  throughout  England,  and  of 
colleagues,  some  of  whom  I  have  mentioned,  I  brought  the 
matter  before  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  the  letter,  of 
which  you  have  already  received  a  copy,  of  date  November 
23,  1871. 

That  letter  was  accompanied  by  a  number  of  memorials 
which  were  in  the  following  year  referred  to  a  syndicate,  or 
University  Committee  of  Enquiry.  That  syndicate  having 
taken  very  extended  evidence  was  convinced  of  the  existence 
of  a  demand  for  higher  education  in  the  great  centres  of 
population,  of  the  ability  of  the  university  to  supply  that 
demand,  and  of  the  propriety  of  its  undertaking  to  do  so  by 
adopting  the  system  of  teaching  which  had  now  by  our 
experiments  become  plainly  elaborated.  The  first  courses 
of  lectures  were  g^ven  in  the  autumn  of  1873,  in  Notting- 
ham, Derby  and  Leicester.  The  subjects  were  Political 
Economy,  Mechanics  and  English  Literature,  and  the  three 
lecturers  were  the  Rev.  V.  H.  Stanton  (now  Professor  of 
Divinity  in  Cambridge) ,  T.  O.  Harding  (a  well-known  senior 
wrangler) ,  and  the  Rev.  E.  B.  Birks  ;  all  three  were  fellows 
of  Trinity  College.  To  the  system  of  teaching  which  I 
had  already  elaborated  the  university  added  a  final  examina- 
tion accompanied  by  certificates.  The  regulations  issued 
with  the  first  course  of  lectures  were  as  follows  : 
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' '  Each  course  consists  of  weekly  lectures  accompanied  by 
weekly  classes  extending  over  a  period  of  twelve  weeks  con- 
ducted according  to  the  following  reg^ations  : 

'*  The  teacher  to  remain  in  the  lecture  room  for  some  time 
after  the  conclusion  of  each  lecture  and  class,  in  order  to 
answer  questions  or  solve  the  diflficulties  which  have  occurred 
to  pupils  and  to  give  advice  as  to  the  reading  of  textbooks 
and  other  means  of  oflficially  studying  the  subject. 

'*  Each  lecture  to  be  accompanied  by  a  syllabus  distributed 
to  the  pupils  and  by  questions.  Those  who  desire  to  answer 
these  questions  to  do  so  in  writing  at  home,  and  to  be  at 
liberty  to  submit  their  answers  to  the  teacher  for  correction 
and  comment.  The  class  in  each  subject  to  be  formed  only 
from  among  those  who  attend  the  lectures  in  that  subject, 
and  to  consist  of  those  who  are  desirous  of  studying  more 
fully.  The  class,  at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher,  either  to 
take  up  the  subject  of  the  lectures,  or  cognate  subjects  bear- 
ing directly  thereon  and  necessary  for  the  better  elucidation 
of  the  subject  of  the  lectures.  The  teaching  in  the  class  to 
be  more  conversational  than  that  in  the  lecture. 

**  Written  examinations  to  be  held  at  the  conclusion  of 
each  course  by  examiners  appointed  by  the  syndicate,  open 
to  any  pupil  who  has  attended  the  course  ;  and  certificates 
to  be  granted  to  the  candidates  who  manifest  sufficient  merit 
in  these  examinations.'' 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  system  still  employed 
more  accurately  than  in  the  language  thus  quoted,  and 
several  of  the  phrases  made  use  of  in  these  original  regula- 
tions will  be  familiarly  recognized  by  those  engaged  to-day 
in  the  University  Extension  movement  in  Chicago.  The 
first  sjmdicate,  in  1873,  was  appointed  tentatively  ;  but  on 
March  18,  1875,  it  was  made  permanent,  and  the  system  then 
became,  and  has  since  continued,  an  integral  part  of  the 
university  work.  The  chief  additions  to  the  system  since 
that  time  have  consisted  in  the  affiliation  of  several  of  those 
local  colleges  which  have  been  its  direct  product,  and  the 
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extension  subsequently  of  that  affiliation  to  all  University 
Extension  students,  so  that  those  who  have  passed  through 
a  prescribed  series  of  courses  given  by  authorized  lecturers, 
and  who  in  addition  have  passed  certain  examinations,  shall 
have  the  right  of  claiming  a  Cambridge  degree  on  a  shortened 
period  of  residence  at  that  university. 

In  connection  with  this  and  moving  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, there  has  been  a  pretty  general  effort  made  to  encourage 
and  to  secure  greater  continuity  of  teaching.  This  has 
developed  itself  most  highly  in  London,  where  the  Joint 
Board  of  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge  and  London 
has  now  organized  a  considerable  part  of  the  teaching  so  as 
to  run  over  a  whole  year,  two  successive  courses  being  given 
in  the  winter  months  on  the  same  subject,  and  a  further 
additional  advanced  class  being  held  in  continuation  thereof 
during  the  summer  months.  To  any  pupil  who  has  success- 
fully gone  through  a  year's  work  of  this  kind,  a  special 
certificate  called  a  Sessional  Certificate  is  given,  and  where 
four  such  certificates  are  obtained,  three  in  scientific  subjects 
and  one  in  literary  subjects,  or  vice  versa,  the  pupil  becomes 
entitled  to  what  is  called  a  **  certificate  of  continuous  study,  * ' 
which  represents  the  high-water  mark  of  what  University 
Extension  has  present  reached  in  England.  Many  of  us  are 
in  hopes  that  in  this  form  it  will  be  accepted  as  an  avenue  to 
the  degrees  of  the  proposed  new  University  of  London. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  to  return  to  where  I  began : 
Till  the  University  Extension  movement  arose  the  character- 
istic of  higher  education  was  that  it  was  localized  in  a 
few  centres.  University  Extension  spread  it  over  the 
whole  coimtry  and  carried  it,  potentially  at  least,  to  every 
home.  It  did  more.  It  utilized  in  doing  so  the  existing 
institutions,  so  that  they  themselves  became  the  sources  from 
which  flowed  out  the  fructifying  streams.  University  Exten- 
sion is  based  on  the  belief,  justified  by  experience,  that  people 
can  acquire  mental  cultivation  from  oral  teaching  without 
devoting  their  whole  time  to  the  process,  and  its  methods 
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have  been  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  such  persons.  Uni- 
versity Extension  is  based  on  the  fact  that  oral  teaching  is 
the  best  form  of  education  ;  and,  further,  it  has  been  a  con- 
scious protest  against  a  system  of  education  based  on  exami- 
nation. The  current  of  such  a  system  was  in  full  sweep 
over  England  at  the  time  when  University  Extension 
first  arose,  not  only  in  the  universities,  but  in  the  public 
elementary  schools  of  the  country.  We  proclaimed,  and 
without  deviation  had  adhered  to  this,  that  the  examiner 
ought  to  be  subsidiary  to  the  teacher  in  any  sotmd  system 
of  education,  and  should  follow  in  his  wake  ;  and  we  opposed 
the  idea  of  teaching  controlled  by  and  leading  up  to  exami- 
nation. Our  views  have  won  the  day,  and  have  changed 
many  things  at  the  universities  and  in  public  elementary 
schools.  The  University  Extension  system  has  recognized 
that  the  mind  may  be  trained  by  means  of  the  orderly  and 
scientific  treatment  of  subjects  in  which  the  pupil  takes  a 
real  and  living  interest,  and  which  bear  directly  on  his 
everyday  life,  just  as  well  as,  if  not  better  than,  by  abstract 
studies  which  have  no  such  bearing.  It  has  recognized 
from  the  first  the  absolute  equality  of  men  and  women,  rich 
and  poor,  in  their  claims  to  educational  advantages.  This 
has  been  positive  by  availing  itself  of  the  physical  opportu- 
nities of  easy  locomotion  and  facility  for  co-operation  and 
by  adapting  itself  to  the  circumstances  in  which  modem 
society  exists. 

These,  so  I  take  it,  are  its  leading  characteristics,  and  I 
feel  sure  that  the  whole  system  will  be  greatly  developed 
and  extended  under  the  practical  and  earnest  impulse  which 
will  be  given  to  it  by  your  work. 

James  Stuart. 
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PRANCISQUE  SARCEY,  an  experienced  lecturer  and 
*  journalist  of  Paris,  has  given  to  the  public,  in  his 
**  Recollections  of  Middle  Life,*'  a  book  which  is  sufficiently 
fascinating  throughout  to  the  general  reader,  but  which  also 
embodies  so  much  of  sound  brotherly  cotmsel  and  shrewd 
advice  to  the  craft  of  lecturers  that  we  gladly  avail  ourselves 
of  the  kind  permission  of  the  American  publishers  to  place 
some  paragraphs  of  the  book  before  the  body  of  University 
Extension  lecturers.  For  twelve  years  Sarcey  was  a  teacher, 
attaining  the  rank  of  a  professor  of  philosophy  before  aban- 
doning that  occupation  for  journalism,  and  that  he  has  never 
relinquished  his  interest  in  educational  work  is  shown  by 
his  confession  :  * '  I  have  but  one  ambition  ;  it  is  that  on  my 
tombstone  may  be  placed  the  inscription,  summing  up  my 
life :  *  Sarcey,  Professor  and  Journalist.*  *' 

Professor  Sarcey  began  his  brilliant  career  as  a  lecturer  in 
1866  at  the  Ath6n^-Comique  in  Paris,  and  has  continued  to 
attract  favorable  attention  for  the  quarter  of  a  century  since. 
He  has  lectured  in  the  provinces,  in  Belgium,  in  Holland 
and  in  England,  but  always  with  the  greatest  success  and 
with  the  greatest  pleasure  in  his  own  capital.  The  touch 
of  pathos  in  his  account  of  the  recent  decadence  of  the 
Thursday  lectures  at  the  Boulevard  des  Capucines  will 
awaken  a  responsive  chord  in  the  breasts  of  American 
lyceum  lecturers,  while  the  virile  tone  of  his  two  chapters 
on  How  to  Lecture  and  How  a  Lecture  is  Prepared  indicates 
clearly  enough  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  veteran  lecturer 
that  there  is  still  lecturing  to  be  done,  even  in  France.  It 
is  from  these  last-mentioned  chapters  that  we  quote  : 

*  Recollections  of  Middle  Life,  by  Pranciaque  Sarcey.    Translated  by  Elisabeth 
Luther  Cary.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1893. 

(425) 
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I  do  not  pretend  to  teach  you  how  to  set  about  giving  a 
lecture.  I  simply  wish  to  relate  to  you  how  I  set  about  it 
myself ;  I  wish  to  spare  those  who  may  read  me  some  of  the 
groping  that  I  went  through,  to  point  out  to  them  some  of 
the  rocks  on  which  I  have  more  than  once  foundered.  I 
know  very  well  that  the  experience  of  others  is  of  very  little 
use.  Perhaps,  however,  these  counsels,  fruits  of  long  prac- 
tice, will  have  a  certain  interest  for  those  who  intend  to 
follow  the  same  career. 

It  is  needless  to  say,  is  it  not,  that  if  you  are  to  undertake 
lecturing  the  gift  for  it  is  necessary.  Oh,  I  mean  a  little 
gift,  a  very  little  gift.  It  isn't  a  question  of  being  bom  for 
great  eloquence.  A  very  fair  success  can  be  attained  in  this 
direction  without  an  eminent  collection  of  superior  qualities ; 
but,  still,  it  is  necessary  to  possess  certain  aptitudes,  modest 
ones,  if  you  will,  but  real.  There  are  men  who  are  very 
skillful  writers,  and  even  brilliant  talkers,  who  will  never 
speak  in  public.  Some  have  not  fluency,  others  have  a 
weak,  dull  voice.     *    *    * 

But  I  need  not  lay  great  stress  on  this.  On  this  point  it 
is  with  lecturing  as  with  all  other  arts.  At  the  base  there  is 
the  gift,  that  is  to  say,  an  ensemble  of  natural  qualities  with- 
out which  one  can  never  become,  in  spite  of  every  effort  and 
all  the  labor  in  the  world,  anything  more  than  a  good  and 
neat  workman  :  it  is  certainly  something  to  be  that,  and  as, 
after  all,  the  lecture  is  not  an  art  of  luxury,  as  teaching  is 
its  end,  and  as  it  aims  by  preference  at  practical  utility,  I 
should  have  scruples  about  discouraging  worthy  persons  full 
of  learning  and  good- will,  who  should  seek  by  appropriating 
our  methods  to  conquer  natural  obstacles. 

The  first  condition  in  giving  a  lecture  is  to  have  some- 
thing to  say. 

"To  make  a  hare-ragout,"  says  '*La  Cuisinifere  Bour- 
geoise,**  **  first  catch  your  hare ; ''  a  good  hare-ragout  cannot 
be  made  of  a  rabbit's  tail. 

But  let  us  understand  each  other.     To  have  something  to 
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say  is  not  to  possess  upon  the  subject  you  have  chosen  new 
ideas  or  peculiar  views ;  it  is  not  to  produce  paradoxes, 
were  they  the  most  ingenious  and  possibly  the  truest  in  the 
world.  No,  I  will  say  to  you  that,  even  if  you  have  these 
new  ideas,  these  peculiar  perceptions,  these  paradoxical 
points  of  view — well,  the  advice  I  should  g^ve  you  would 
be  to  keep  them  prudently  in  your  pocket,  at  least  to  be 
sure  of  the  audience  to  which  you  address  yourself,  and  to 
be  still  more  sure  of  your  authority  over  it.  Get  this  pri- 
mordial truth  well  into  your  head,  you  who  aspire  to  the 
honor  of  instructing  or  amusing  your  contemporaries.  With 
lectures  people  can  only  be  taught  that  which  they  know, 
they  can  be  persuaded  only  of  the  things  of  which  they 
already  desire  to  be  convinced ;  only  those  ideas  can  be 
opened  to  them  as  to  which  they  have  been  somewhat 
enlightened  in  advance  ;  the  good  seed  of  the  word  germi- 
nates only  when  it  falls  upon  minds  long  before  prepared  to 
receive  it.  Distrust  every  new  idea  that  shocks  an  ancient 
prejudice,  and  above  all  a  general  sentiment ;  if  you  hazard 
it,  do  so  only  with  extreme  circumspection. 

N9 ;  when  I  speak  of  having  something  to  say,  I  mean 
that  it  is  necessary  to  have  upon  the  subject  treated  some 
ideas  discovered  for  one's  self,  be  these  ideas  as  old  as  the 
world,  be  they  simple  commonplaces.  A  personal  idea  is 
not  a  new  idea  ;  there  is  not  much  original  observation  ;  it 
is  an  idea  that  one  has  discovered  after  many  others  by  the 
effort  of  one's  individual  initiative.  Originality  consists 
not  in  thinking  new  things,  but  in  thinking  for  yourself 
things  that  thousands  of  generations  have  thought  before  you. 

♦  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^fe 

^^*  ^^*  ^^^  ^^^ 

Be  assured  there  will  be  nothing  good  in  your  lecture  but 
what  you  shall  have  thought  for  yourself,  and  what  you 
shall  have  thought  for  yourself  will  have  always  a  certain 
seal  of  originality.  *  *  *  Do  not  embarrass  yourself 
with  scruples  and  repeat  to  yourself  in  a  whisper,  **But 
everyone  has  said  that." 
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Everyone  has  said  it !  So  much  the  better,  because  there 
is  some  chance  that  your  audience  will  be  enchanted,  seeing 
you  plunged  up  to  your  ears  in  the  truth.  But  everyone 
has  not  said  it  as  you  will  say  it ;  for  you  will  say  it  as  you 
have  thought  it,  and  you  have  thought  it  yourself. 

I  cannot  insist  too  much  on  this  point.  In  the  lecture  the 
commonplace  must  not  be  discarded  ;  I  do  not  know  who  it 
is  has  said  that  the  commonplace  is  the  body  and  soul  of 
eloquence.  That  is  a  great  truth.  But  it  is  necessary  to 
rethink  the  commonplace  for  one's  self,  to  recast  it,  in  some 
way,  in  the  image  of  one*s  own  mind. 

Our  professors — many  have  tried  lecturing — ^have  nearly 
all  a  defect  against  which  I  must  warn  them,  for  it  is  this 
defect  which  explains  the  coldness  with  which  I  have  seen 
lectures  full  of  erudition,  of  good  sense  and  intelligence, 
received  by  the  public.  They  never  &il  when  they  speak 
of  a  work  to  review  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  critics 
who  have  preceded  them,  discussing  them,  showing  their 
strong  and  weak  points,  and  concluding :  * '  La  Harpe  said 
that,  Villemain  contradicted  it,  Sainte-Beuve  ranged  him- 
self on  the  side  of  the  first,"  and  they  quote,  discuss, 
expand.  It  is  an  excellent  method  in  a  class  of  rhetoric  or 
before  a  Sorbonne  audience.  In  lecturing  it  is  another  thing. 
There  is — there  ought  to  be — nothing  true  but  what  the 
lecturer  says ;  the  rest  does  not  exist.  I,  who  listen  to  him, 
know  neither  Sainte-Beuve  nor  Villemain  nor  La  Harpe  ;  I 
see  him  only,  and  it  is  for  him  to  tell  me  what  I  must  believe. 
And  the  more  what  he  tells  me  conforms  to  what  I  already 
believe  to  be  true,  the  more  will  I  discover  of  good  sense 
and  talent  in  him. 

Regulate  yourself  accordingly,  you  who  seat  yourself  in 
the  lecturer's  chair.  You  must  clear  away  all  that  has  been 
said  before  you  on  the  subject  that  you  treat. 

If  you  assume,  even  intentionally,  the  ideas  of  others, 

•  you  must  have  assimilated  them*— you  must  have  made  them 

your  flesh  and  your  blood.     You  launch  them  from  the 
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heights  of  Sinai,  with  the  conviction  of  the  prophet  who 
has  just  seen  the  Lord  face  to  face.  It  is  the  Lord  himself 
who  has  revealed  to  you  these  marvelous  truths.  *  *  * 
You  are  convinced  of  them,  impregnated,  on  fire  with  them 
when  you  descend  from  the  mountain.  You  are  happy  and 
proud  to  bring  them  to  your  audience.  You  impose  them 
upon  it. 

I  speak  perfectly  seriously,  for  I  have  a  horror  of  irony, 
which  is  the  driest  and  most  sterile  of  figurative  forms.  If 
you  do  not  draw  from  yourself  (often  after  having  put  it 
there  by  design)  the  matter  of  your  discourse,  you  may  be 
able  to  make  either  ingenious  salon  chatter  or  severe  Sor- 
bonne  lessons ;  but  you  will  never — mark  me  well — ^you  will 
never  give  a  good  lecture. 

When  once  you  are  in  possession  of  your  subject,  and  of 
the  ideas  that  it  has  suggested,  they  are  then  to  be  classified 
and  arranged ;  that  is  the  work  of  composition.  I  know 
none  more  important  or  more  difficult.  Doubtless  when  you 
were  at  college  you  learned  by  heart,  or  at  least  read  the 
sermons  of  Massillon.  You  remember  those  geometrical 
divisions  of  implacable  rigidity  ;  this  will  be  my  first  head, 
and  that  will  be  my  second  head,  and  that  will  be  my  third 
head.  And  the  sermonizer  took  each  of  these  heads,  one 
after  another,  and  when  he  had  finished  the  first  head,  he 
did  not  £dl  to  warn  his  auditors  of  it :  '  *  Notice,  I  pass  to 
the  second  head."  In  the  same  way  with  the  second  head, 
and  even  with  the  third,  which  was  nearly  always  the 
last. 

You  have  smiled  over  the  inflexibility  of  these  limitations, 
if,  indeed,  you  have  not  pronounced  them  a  bore.  Well,  a 
lecture  must  be  constructed  and  arranged  like  one  of  Mas- 
sillon's  sermons.  It  goes  without  saying  that  you  can,  and 
that  it  will  be  better  to,  conceal  from  sight  the  lines  of  this 
framework  which  distinctly  mark  its  parts.  But  the  lines 
must  exist ;  you  must  have  them  always  present  to  your 
mind  and  the  public  must  fed  you  sustained  by  them. 
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A  lecture  has  a  chance  of  imposing  itself  upon  the 
audience  and  pleasing  them  only  when  each  hearer  can  say, 
if  his  wife  asks  about  it :  ' '  This  was  his  thesis,  and  to 
sustain  it  he  said  first  this,  then  that,  and  finally  that,  in 
conclusion."  I  would  almost  lay  it  down  as  a  law  for  this 
work  that  there  is  needed  in  a  lecture  only  one  leading  idea, 
which  is  made  clear  and  confirmed  by  three  or  four  groups 
of  successive  developments. 

Yes,  but  how  to  arrange  these  developments  ?  I  believe 
that  there  are  some  very .  clear  and  powerful  minds  that 
immediately  find  the  most  luminous  and  conclusive  order  ; 
that  establish,  so  to  speak,  at  the  first  stroke,  after  a  glance 
at  the  ensemble,  the  great  divisions  on  which  their  develop- 
ments rest.  Happy  they  who  have  this  force  and  directness 
of  thought.  I  confess  that,  in  the  preparation  of  a  lecture, 
what  I  have  always  hit  on  last  is  the  general  order  of  the 
subject-matter  and  the  arrangement  of  the  developments. 

As  I  imagine  that  there  are  among  lecturers  many  as  frail 
as  I,  who  are  not  capable  of  embracing  a  subject  at  a  glance, 
and  dividing  it  into  its  principal  parts  before  doing  anything 
else,  I  shall  tell  how  I  went  at  it ;  I  realize  that  the  process 
is  not  the  best  one,  and  it  has  played  me  many  a  trick,  but 
I  give  it  to  you  for  what  it  is  worth,  and  it  has  continually 
been  of  great  service  to  me. 

I  knew  what  I  wanted  to  say — ^I  had  my  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  feeling  my  impotence  to  arrange  them,  I  did  not 
trouble  myself  with  composition,  and  I  took  one  of  the 
themes  to  develop  by  chance.  I  pondered  on  it,  turning  it 
over  and  over  in  my  brain,  without  asking  myself  in  what 
place  it  belonged.  I  did  the  same  with  the  others ;  I  took 
them  as  the  caprice  of  my  work  brought  me  to  them ;  I 
rolled  them  a  long  time  in  my  head,  and  little  by  little, 
without  my  knowing  just  how,  the  large  divisions  disen- 
tangled themselves  and  became  visible  to  me.  The  develop- 
ments arranged  themselves,  so  to  speak,  and  took  their  true 
place;    and    I    generally  succeeded    in    establishing    and 
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determining  the  ensemble  and  the  composition  only  long 
after  having  thoroughly  prepared  each  of  the  parts. 

There  is  one  lecture  that  I  worked  over  three  or  four 
times  before  diflFerent  audiences  before  having  discovered 
and  fixed  upon  its  best  arrangement,  the  most  logical  and 
the  clearest.  It  is  true  that  when  I  finally  possessed  the 
true  frame  I  considered  the  lecture  done,  the  rest  was  for  me 
only  accessory. 

It  is  a  defect  of  my  mind  ;  I  can  only  raise  myself  to  the 
ensemble  by  aid  of  the  details.  Buffon  says,  with  reason,  in 
his  discourse  upon  style,  that  before  beginning  to  write  a 
work  the  plan  must  be  very  exactly  determined.  As  for 
me,  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  in  preparing  the  expression  of  my 
ideas  that  I  succeed  in  discovering  and  fixing  their  arrange- 
ment. It  is  not  the  method  of  the  masters,  and  my  excuse 
is  that  I  cannot  do  otherwise ;  and  even  now,  after  so  many 
years  of  practice,  when  I  have  a  lecture  to  g^ve,  I  never 
trouble  myself  with  the  arrangement  of  ideas,  reserving  that 
to  be  reached  later,  as  best  may  be ;  I  throw  myself  imme- 
diately, heart  and  soul,  into  that  part  of  the  preparation 
which  should  come  last,  that  which  consists  of  seeking  and 
fixing  the  form  under  which  these  ideas  shall  be  presented 
to  the  public. 

On  this  particular  point  of  form  and  style,  most  dreaded 
by  adepts  in  lecturing,  I  have  some  advice  to  give  that  may 
prove  profitable  to  them.  It  is,  first  of  all,  never  to  read  a 
written  lecture,  and  never  to  recite  a  lecture  learned  by  heart. 
You  will  tell  me  that  some  of  the  most  celebrated  men  have 
done  it,  and  you  will  recall  to  me  what  I  have  told  you  of 
Paul  F^val  and  Mr.  Ernest  Legouv^.  You  can  cite  more 
instances  of  it ;  Coquelin  the  elder  reads  his  lectures,  at 
least  those  that  I  have  heard ;  and  there  are  others,  with 
fiune  not  so  &r-reaching.  But  notice  :  Paul  F6val  gave  two 
lectures  during  his  lifetime,  Mr.  Legouv^  a  dozen  perhaps, 
Coquelin  three  or  four  ;  no  one  of  them  has  pretended  to 
make  a  profession  of  lecturing.     I  am  supposing  that  you 
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wish  to  become  a  veritable  lecturer  like  myself,  that  is  U> 
say,  a  man  capable  of  improvising,  on  no  matter  what  sub- 
ject before  any  audience,  a  development  of  any  theme  what- 
soever. Very  well,  you  could  read  or  recite  lectures  for  ten 
years,  and  you  would  not  be  trained  to  the  profession  of 
lecturing.  You  would  not  be  any  further  along  at  the  end 
of  ten  years  than  on  the  first  day. 

And  then,  if  you  but  knew  what  force  of  persuasion  is 
lost  in  reading  or  reciting.  If  one  reads,  the  eyes,  bent 
upon  the  paper,  no  longer  open  over  the  crowd  to  magnetize 
it ;  if  one  recites,  the  glance  turns  inward,  hypnotized  by 
the  effort  of  memory,  and  no  longer  gives  out  that  elec- 
tricity which  awakens  and  stirs  the  audience.  Some  seek 
to  dissemble  ;  they  make  a  show  of  improvising  that  which 
they  read  from  a  comer  of  the  eye  upon  a  skillfully  hidden 
manuscript ;  or  they  pretend  to  hesitate  at  a  word  of  a  phrase 
that  they  have  learned  beforehand  and  know  by  heart. 
These  are  tricks  ** stitched  with  white  thread,*'  which  de- 
ceive but  for  a  few  moments.  The  audience  are  not  long  in 
seeing  through  the  artifice  ;  the  development  is  too  regular, 
the  phrase  is  too  complete  and  polished,  the  words  them- 
selves are  too  justly  chosen  or  too  ingenuous  ;  all  this  smacks 
of  and  betrays  preparation.  It  is  better  when  one  reads  or 
recites  to  do  it  frankly. 

^^^  ^^%  ^^^  ^^^ 

But  see  to  what  one  is  exposed  when  one  reads.  Coquelin. 
read  one  evening,  at  the  Salle  des  Capucines,  a  lecture  on 
the  art  of  the  comedian,  and  speaking  of  the  great  artists 
who  had  made  the  stage  illustrious,  he  quoted  the  name  of 
R6gnier.  You  know  that  R6gnier  was  his  professor  at  the 
Conservatory,  and  that  he  encouraged  his  first  steps  at  the 
Com^ie-Pran^aise.  At  his  name  Coquelin  stops,  takes  a 
moment  of  time,  and  says,  in  a  broken  voice:  ** Pardon, 
gentlemen,  if  I  cannot  overcome  my  emotion.** 

The  action,  if  it  had  truly  sprung  from  improvisation, 
would  have  touched  the  audience.     But  no  !  it  was  marked 
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in  advance :  the  orator  said  to  himself,  *  *  here  I  wUl  be 
moved — my  voice  shall  choke  or  break,  I  will  be  forced  to 
suspend  my  reading  for  an  instant.** 

It  was,  then,  only  the  trick  of  the  comedian,  and  instead 
of  softening  us  toward  the  lecturer,  we  admired  the  art  with 
which  he  rendered  his  part. 

Never,  then,  write  a  lecture.  I  will  even  add,  do  not 
carry  notes,  at  least  in  the  lectures  that  I  shall  call  state  lec- 
tures, which  are  to  be  given  before  a  numerous  audience  in 
a  great  hall.  I  would  only  admit  ^notes  in  the  lectures 
which,  being  addressed  to  a  small  audience  of  the  initiated 
or  faithful,  resemble  the  college  lesson.  At  the  theatre  or 
in  the  vast  circular  amphitheatres,  no  notes.  Remember 
that  the  public  is  a  monster  of  a  thousand  heads,  and  you 
can  only  control  it  by  fixing  your  glance  steadily  upon  its 
own.  While  you  look  for  your  paper  and  read  it,  the 
monster  frees  itself  from  the  magnetism  in  which  you  have 
wrapped  it.  It  has  leisure  to  think  of  something  else,  and 
often  takes  advantage  of  it. 

But  the  quotations  ? 

Well,  don't  quote,  or,  if  you  cannot  avoid  it,  quote  from 
memory.  The  quotation  will  be  perhaps  shortened,  muti- 
lated, stripped,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  author.  What  is 
the  author  to  you  !  He  is  dead,  and  you  are  on  the  stage. 
For  you  the  essential  thing  is  not  to  let  go  of  the  audience 
for  an  instant.  I  have  spoken  upon  all  the  classical  works 
in  the  repertory  ;  you  may  well  imagine  that  I  do  not  know 
them  all  by  heart !  I  have  a  most  copious  memory,  it  is 
true,  but  at  the  same  time  the  most  inexact  in  the  world. 
I  never  bothered  about  it.  When  I  had  a  quotation  to 
make,  verse  or  prose,  I  always  resolutely  launched  the  text 
at  random,  changing  the  words,  falsifying  the  verse,  as 
memory  served  ;  but  what  did  it  matter  to  me  ?  Either  the 
public  knew  the  play,  and  the  entire  passage  came  to  their 
minds  in  its  true  text,  or  they  didn't  know  it,  and  in  this 
case  my  quotation  sufficed  them  perfectly,  because  it  was 
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absorbed  and  carried  along  by  the  development  of  the  idea 
to  which  this  quotation  only  supplied  support  and  light. 

♦  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

^^%  ^i^  ^^^  ^^^ 

As  for  the  developments,  trust  yourself  only.  I  have 
told  you  never  to  write  them.  I  am  going  to  explain  to 
you  now  how  I  went  to  work,  how  I  still  go  to  work  to 
prepare  them. 
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'117E  are  taking  part  in  the  fourth  centenary  of  the  discovery 
"^  of  America  by  Columbus.  A  few  weeks  ago,  during 
a  visit  to  Spain,  as  I  stood  in  the  beautiful  hall  of  the 
Ambassadors  in  the  Alhambra,  my  mind  naturally  traveled 
back  to  the  notable  interview  between  Columbus  and  Queen 
Isabella  when  he  pleaded  for  the  help  that  would  enable  him 
to  reveal  a  new  world.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  Alhambra  to 
Chicago,  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  nineteenth  centuries,  yet 
it  seems  to  me  they  have  much  in  common.  The  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century  saw  an  enormous  extension  of  the  domain 
of  the  physical  world.  The  end  of  the  nineteenth  century 
is  seeing  a  not  less  remarkable  and  momentous  extension  of 
the  domain  of  ideas, — a  political,  industrial,  religious  and 
educational  extension.  All  these  extensions  have  existed 
first  in  the  minds  of  enthusiasts  and  have  only  been  realized 
in  face  of  much  apathy  and  active  hostility.  The  founders 
of  University  Extension  may  assuredly  claim  some  sort  of 
spiritual  kinship  with  the  great  navigator.  They,  too, 
believed  in  the  existence  of  a  new  world — a  new  world  of 
possible  students  among  the  millions  engaged  in  the  various 
occupations  of  life.  They,  too,  pleaded  with  the  powers  that 
be  for  the  necessary  aid  to  realize  their  faith.  They  met 
with  rebuff  and  ridicule.  They  were  laughed  at  as  dreamers 
pursuing  the  impossible.     But  in  the  end  they  won.     This 

*  This  paper  embodies  the  substance  of  the  address  delivered  by  Dr  R.  D.  Rob- 
erts, sometime  fellow  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge ;  Secretary  to  the  London  Society 
for  the  Bxtension  of  University  Teaching,  before  the  first  Summer  Meeting  in 
Philadelphia,  at  which  he  appeared  as  the  representative  of  Cambridge  University 
and  of  the  London  Society.  We  print  the  paper  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  Roberts  to  the  World's  Congress  on  University  Extension,  to  which 
body  he  was  a  delegate. 
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gathering  is  eloquent  proof  of  it.  For  here  is  a  world's 
conference,  met  in  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  new  world 
of  Columbus,  to  discuss  the  best  means  of  opening  up  the 
new  world  of  the  University  Extension  enthusiasts. 

What  then  exactly  was  it  that  the  originators  of  the 
University  Extension  movement  set  out  to  do  ?  It  was  to 
bring  the  amplest  opportunities  of  higher  education,  that 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  describe  as  university  education, 
within  the  reach  of  those  engaged  in  the  regular  occupations 
of  life  and  able  only  to  give  their  evenings  to  the  work  of 
serious  study.  This  is  the  class  of  persons  hitherto  prac- 
tically excluded  from  university  education  by  the  conditions 
under  which  it  was  to  be  acquired.  The  cost  and  the 
necessity  of  spending  three  or  four  of  the  most  important 
years  of  life  within  the  walls  of  a  university  has  in  the 
past  placed  that  higher  course  of  training  within  reach 
only  of  the  fortunate  few.  The  founders  of  the  University 
Extension  asserted  a  new  principle.  They  contended  that 
it  was  possible  for  the  student-life  to  co-exist  with  the  busi- 
ness-life ;  that  it  was  possible,  in  fact,  for  a  man  to  carry  on 
his  university  education  by  evening  work  concurrently  with 
the  learning  of  his  profession  and  the  earning  of  his  daily 
bread.  Professor  Stuart  and  his  supporters  at  Cambridge 
had  personal  knowledge  of  individual  men  and  women  liv- 
ing obscure  lives  and  making  shift  after  their  daily  work 
was  over  with  such  meagre  opportunities  as  they  possessed, 
to  carry  on  intellectual  pursuits.  No  systematic  efibrt  was 
anywhere  being  made  to  meet  the  needs  of  that  class  of 
students,  and  the  band  of  educational  reformers  who  moved 
the  University  of  Cambridge  in  1872  to  start  University 
Extension,  pleaded  that  the  national  universities  were  the 
bodies  upon  whom  the  responsibility  devolved  of  opening 
up  this  new  and  promising  field  of  educational  work. 

The  purpose  then  of  University  Extension  is  to  create  stu- 
dents, and  to  create  them  out  of  a  new  class.  Both  these 
ideas  were  new  in  education  and  were  a  direct  outcome  of  the 
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growth  of  democratic  feeling.  To  set  out  to  create  students 
instead  of  being  content  merely  with  providing  facilities, 
meant  the  introduction  of  the  missionary  spirit  into  educa- 
tion ;  and  to  create  students,  not  merely  out  of  the  well-bom 
and  wealthy  classes,  but  out  of  the  whole  population  out  of 
the  raw  material  of  the  masses  meant  the  breaking  down 
of  intellectual  caste  and  the  universal  extension  of  the 
intellectual  franchise  ;  it  meant  education  on  the  principles 
of  the  gospel.  University  Extension  asserts  the  possibility 
of  an  active  trained  intellectual  life  for  all  willing  to  pursue 
it,  without  question  of  age  or  social  position.  It  seeks  to 
cover  the  whole  country  with  such  a  net- work  of  educational 
agencies,  specially  designed  to  meet  the  conditions  and  wants 
of  the  people,  that  every  man  and  woman  in  whom  intellec- 
tual hunger  exists,  or  may  be  awakened,  shall  find  the 
opportunities  of  satisfying  it  at  their  doors.  Thus  the  aim 
of  University  Extension  is  to  create  as  many  student-citizens 
as  possible,  not  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the 
market  value  of  the  individual,  but  because  to  become  a 
student  adds  to  the  fullness  and  dignity  of  life  and  makes 
for  the  well-being  of  the  community.  Let  me  beg  your 
special  attention  to  these  two  features  of  the  movement. 

I  cannot  lay  it  down  too  emphatically  that  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  University  Extension  is  to  create  life-long  students. 
That  this  was  what  the  University  of  Cambridge  had  in  mind 
when  the  movement  was  initiated  in  1872,  every  detail  of 
the  work  testifies.  The  Class,  the  Syllabus,  the  Weekly 
Exercises  and  the  Pinal  Examination  are  all  designed  to 
secure  efl&cient  thorough  study.  You  will  find  the  idea  in  the 
forefront  of  the  reports  of  the  Cambridge  Syndicate  from 
year  to  year.  The  question  the  promoters  were  ever  asking 
themselves  and  seeking  to  answer,  was  *  *  How  can  the  sys- 
tem be  made  more  eflScient  so  as  to  increase  the  number  of 
real  students  and  secure  more  thorough  and  systematic 
educational  work  ?  '*  I  insist  upon  this  because  some  of  the 
bodies  that  followed  the  lead  of  Cambridge  and  adopted  the 
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University  Extension  movement,  missed  that  cardinal  point. 
They  tended  to  regard  the  movement  as  one  of  popular 
lectures  merely  and  to  count  success  by  the  number  of 
attendances  without  regard  to  the  quality  or  quantity  of  the 
work.  If  you  take  that  view  you  have  failed  to  see  the  true 
inwardness  of  the  Extension  movement.  A  mere  system 
of  popular  lectures  has  no  right  to  the  name  of  University 
Extension.  The  business  of  a  university  is  to  promote 
sound  and  thorough  study  and  to  make  thinking  men  of  its 
altunni.  The  business  of  University  Extension  is  the  same, 
the  difiference  is  only  in  the  field  of  operation.  The  import- 
ance of  this  point  cannot  be  overstated,  for  your  views  as  to 
the  mode  of  conducting  the  movement,  as  to  its  future 
development,  as  to  university  recognition,  will  all  hinge  on 
your  conception  of  its  fundamental  purpose. 

Permit  me  here  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  history  of 
the  movement  in  England,  in  order  to  make  more  clear  the 
supreme  importance  of  the  right  apprehension  of  the  charac- 
teristic features.  In  the  March  number  of  the  University 
Extension  World,  published  in  this  city,  there  was  given  in 
extenso  an  historical  document  of  great  interest.  It  was  the 
letter  addressed  in  187 1  by  Professor  James  Stuart  to  the 
resident  members  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  The  two 
principles  that  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  emphasize  are 
woven  in  as  the  very  warp  and  woof  of  that  letter.  Profes- 
sor Stuart  pointed  out  that  a  desire  existed  among  the  people 
for  systematic  higher  education.  **  I  am  not  referring,*'  he 
said,  **  to  a  spasmodic  desire,  but  one  accompanied  by  a  thor- 
ough understanding  that  continuous  personal  effort  on  their 
part  is  requisite  in  order  to  acquire  education,  and  accom- 
panied also  by  a  willingness  to  undertake  the  real  labor  for 
that  end.  .  .  .  When  these  people  cry  for  bread  a  stone 
should  not  be  given  to  them,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case 
with  the  popular  lectures  which  are  got  up  by  mechanics' 
institutes  and  the  like."  Then  he  goes  on  to  arg^e  that  the 
education  must  be  continuous  and  must  be  given  by  men  of 
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high  and  solid  attainments.  The  idea  is,  you  see,  to  make 
real  students ;  and  who,  we  ask,  are  the  students  to  be  ? 
**The  education,*'  said  Professor  Stuart,  '*  which  such  a 
person  should  give  should  be  open  to  all  persons,  but  should 
be  directed  more  especially  to  those  classes  who  most  desire 
education,  and  whose  circumstances  are  such  as  to  prevent 
their  getting  it. ' '  He  then  goes  on  to  point  out  the  great 
exertions  made  by  workingmen  and  workingwomen  to  obtain 
education,  and  the  readiness  by  which  the  university  teacher 
would  be  welcomed  by  them.  **And  to  reach  the  masses 
of  our  countrymen  and  countrywomen, "  he  adds,  **who  are 
eager  for  education  and  cannot  get  it,  should  we  not  add  to 
our  present  constitution  something  of  the  missionary  char- 
acter ? ' '  That  appeal,  as  you  know,  met  with  a  favorable 
reception,  and  a  year  later  the  University  of  Cambridge 
started  the  Extension  movement. 

Within  the  last  three  or  four  years  some  of  the  ardent 
young  spirits  of  the  sister  University  of  Oxford  have  put 
forward  a  claim  that  University  Extension  was  really 
started  at  Oxford.  They  base  their  claim  on  the  ground 
that  the  phrase  ** University  Extension'*  was  first  used 
in  Oxford  in  1850,  and  that  a  letter  was  written  in  that 
year  to  the  vice-chancellor  by  the  Rev.  W.  Sewell,  of 
Exeter  College,  submitting  important  suggestions.  It  is 
quite  true  that  the  phrase  "University  Extension  "  was 
then  first  used,  but  the  most  cursory  glance  at  the  docu- 
ments published  at  the  time  shows  that  it  was  used  in  a 
sense  entirely  dififerent  from  its  present  meaning.  The 
question  which  was  then  agitating  the  university  was  how  to 
widen  its  scope  and  to  reduce  the  expense  of  the  university 
course,  as  to  place  it  within  the  reach  of  young  men  of 
small  means.  The  outcome  of  that  agitation  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  royal  commission,  which  introduced  important 
refonns  in  the  university  system,  and  some  years  later  came 
the  establishment  of  the  non-collegiate  system  under  which 
students  are  permitted  to  live  in  lodgings  instead  of  being 
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required  to  reside  in  a  college  or  hall,  thus  making  a  univer- 
sity education  less  expensive.  That  was  the  University 
Extension  advocated — the  Extension  of  the  university 
within  itself.  It  was  an  excellent  movement,  but  something 
quite  diflFerent  from  the  modem  University  Extension  move- 
ment. 

The  letter  of  Mr.  Sewell  made  proposals  that  went  con- 
siderably further.  He  suggested  that  the  university  should 
establish  professorships  at  Manchester  and  Birmingham,  and 
that  attendance  at  the  professors'  lectures  should  be  accepted 
as  entitling  the  students  to  enter  for  the  degree  examina- 
tions. He  urged  that  the  system  might  in  time  be  extended 
through  the  whole  country  and  similar  institutions  be  planted 
in  the  principal  provincial  towns.  *  *  Wherever  the  institu- 
tions are  planted,*'  he  added,  **the  immediate  residents 
would  be  provided  w^ith  the  opportunity  of  completing  the 
education  of  their  sons  without  parting  with  them  from  their 
own  roof."  The  students  Mr.  Sewell  contemplated,  you 
observe,  are  youths  after  leaving  school  who  could  obtain  a 
three  years'  training  in  a  local  college  more  economically 
than  if  they  went  up  to  Oxford.  All  honor  to  Mr.  Sewell 
for  his  liberal  proposals,  which,  however,  I  am  bound  to 
say,  met  with  no  encouragement  from  the  University  Com- 
mission which  was  then  sitting,  nor  were  they  well  received 
at  Oxford  itself,  and  nothing  came  of  them.  These  pro- 
posals, however,  liberal  as  they  were,  fell  far  short  of  Uni- 
versity Extension  as  we  know  it.  The  larger  idea  of  opening 
up  university  education  to  evening  students  engaged  in  busi- 
ness occupations  does  not  appear  to  have  been  contemplated 
by  Mr.  Sewell.  Doubtless  the  time  was  not  ripe  for  a  large 
and  far-reaching  scheme  of  University  Extension  such  as 
Cambridge  started  twenty  years  later,  in  1872. 

Indeed,  if  we  are  to  go  back  beyond  1872  for  any  adequate 
outlining  of  University  Extension  we  must  turn,  not  to  Oxford, 
but  to  Concord  ;  not  to  Mr.  Sewell,  but  to  your  own  Thoreau. 
In  one  of  the  essays  in  that  fascinating  book  **Walden," 
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written  about  1845,  he  sketches  with  prophetic  eye  Univer- 
sity Bxtension  in  all  its  fullness.  He  says  .  *  *  We  boast 
that  we  belong  to  the  nineteenth  centur>'  and  are  making 
the  most  rapid  strides  of  any  nation.  But  consider  how 
little  this  village  does  for  its  own  culture.  .  .  .  We 
have  a  comparatively  decent  system  of  common  schools  for 
infants  only,  but,  excepting  the  half-starved  Lyceum  in  the 
winter,  and  latterly  the  puny  beginning  of  a  library  suggested 
by  the  State,  no  school  for  ourselves.  We  spend  more  on 
almost  any  article  of  bodily  aliment  or  ailment  than  on  our 
mental  aliment.  It  is  time  that  we  had  uncommon  schools, 
that  we  did  not  leave  off  our  education  when  we  begin  to  be 
men  and  women.  It  is  time  that  villages  were  universities 
and  their  older  inhabitants  the  fellows  of  universities,  with 
leisure — if  they  are  indeed  so  well  off— to  pursue  liberal 
studies  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Shall  the  world  be  confined 
to  one  Paris  or  one  Oxford  forever  ?  Cannot  students  be 
boarded  here  and  get  a  liberal  education  under  the  skies  of 
Concord  ?     Can  we  not  hire  some  Abelard  to  lecture  to  us  ? 

.  .  .  If  we  live  in  the  nineteenth  century,  why  should 
we  not  enjoy  the  advantages  which  the  nineteenth  century 
offers  ?    Why  should  our  life  be  in  any  respect  provincial  ? 

.  .  .  As  the  nobleman  of  cultivated  taste  surrounds 
himself  with  whatever  conduces  to  his  culture — genius, 
learning,  wit,  books,  painting,  statuary,  music,  philosophi- 
cal instruments,  and  the  like,  so  let  the  village  do.  .  .  . 
To  act  collectively  is  according  to  the  spirit  of  our  institu- 
tions, and  I  am  confident  that,  as  our  circumstances  are 
more  flourishing,  our  means  are  greater  than  the  noble- 
man's. New  England  can  hire  all  the  wise  men  in  the 
world  to  come  and  teach  her,  and  board  them  round  the 
while  and  not  be  provincial  at  all.  That  is  the  uncommon 
school  we  want.  Instead  of  noblemen  let  us  have  noble 
villages  of  men." 

I  now  pass  to  consider  the  method  by  which  the  founders 
of  University  Extension  proposed  to  attain  the  two  ends  in 
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view,  viz  :  to  create  earnest  students,  and  to  draw  them  out 
of  a  new  class.  They  seized  upon  the  instrument  which  has 
always  been  most  potent  in  the  spread  of  new  movements — 
the  power  of  the  spoken  word  ;  the  eflScient  and  enthusiastic 
teacher  was  the  rock  on  which  the  new  church  was  to  be 
built.  As  the  purpose  of  the  teacher,  however,  was  not 
merely  to  rouse  enthusiasm  in  his  audiences,  but  to  train 
them  to  systematic  intellectual  work,  it  was  essential  that  he 
should  come  into  close  and  intimate  relations  with  them,  so, 
in  addition  to  the  lecture,  the  class  was  instituted  where  the 
students  could  put  their  difficulties  to  the  lecturer  and  he 
would  have  the  opportunity  of  further  amplifying  and  driv- 
ing home  the  main  principles  of  his  lecture.  But  still  more 
was  necessary.  Accuracy  and  clearness  of  thought  are 
impossible  without  much  writing,  so  the  weekly  exercises, 
or  paper- work  were  super-added  and  the  opportunity  of  sub- 
mitting answers,  in  writing,  to  questions  set  by  the  lecturer 
every  week,  was  made  an  essential  feature  of  the  method. 
There  was  another  important  characteristic  designed  to  aid 
clearness  of  thought,  viz  :  the  syllabus.  The  lecturer  was 
required  to  draw  up  beforehand  a  logical  abstract  of  his  lec- 
ture ;  not  mere  headings  like  the  contents  of  a  book,  but 
such  an  abstract  as  would  indicate  to  the  students  the  line 
and  drift  of  his  arguments  and  so  emphasize  the  essential 
points  of  the  lecture.  The  syllabus  further  served  the  useful 
purpose  of  clearing  the  lecturer's  own  mind  and  of  giving 
point  and  definiteness  to  his  utterances.  Finally  at  the  end 
of  the  term  there  was  an  examination  for  those  students  who 
had  attended  the  course  and  had  regularly  submitted  to  the 
lecturer  weekly  exercises.  This  examination,  conducted 
by  an  examiner,  other  than  the  lecturer,  upon  the  work  done 
during  the  term  as  set  out  in  the  syllabus,  made  a  suitable 
dose  to  the  term's  work  and  brought  the  movement  into 
line  with  the  ordinary  university  system. 

Here  then  we  have  a  method  specially  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  those  able  only  to  give  part  of  their  time  to  serious 
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Study  and  designed,  as  you  will  notice,  at  every  point,  to 
encourage  and  promote  thorough  and  systematic  study.  It 
will  be  obvious  on  the  face  of  it  that  the  success  of  a  system, 
such  as  this,  will  depend  to  a  very  large  extent  upon  the 
teacher.  The  lectures  must  be  attractive  and  efl&cient  as  a 
primary  condition  of  success  ;  but  the  purpose  of  the  lecturer 
is  to  turn  as  many  of  the  audience  as  possible  into  earnest  stu- 
dents who  will  carry  out  the  system  in  its  entirety.  There 
have  been  signs  that  some  of  the  bodies  that  have  taken  up 
University  Extension  have  fixed  their  eye  too  exclusively 
on  the  lecture — ^have  imagined  in  fact  that  the  movement 
was  one  of  popular  lectures  for  the  dissemination  of  useful 
and  attractive  information.  It  is  urged  that  the  stimulating 
lecture  is  the  main  thing.  I  desire  with  all  the  earnestness 
that  I  possess  to  utter  a  word  of  warning.  I  am  persuaded 
that  if  the  University  Extension  movement  loses  its  charac- 
ter as  a  student-creating  movement  and  comes  to  be  regarded 
as  a  scheme  for  popular  lecturing,  it  is  doomed  as  University 
Extension ;  it  will  fntter  itself  away  without  leaving  any 
deep  or  permanent  mark  upon  the  higher  educational  system 
of  the  country. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I  am  not  deprecating  the 
stimulating  lecture;  on  the  contrary,  I  insist  that  the 
Extension  lecture  must  be  stimulating  if  it  is  to  serve  any 
good  purpose  ;  but  the  question  is — How  and  what  is  it  to 
stimulate?  The  emotions  or  the  intellect?  Clearly  the 
intellect.  It  must  stir  intellectual  activity  if  it  is  to  answer 
the  purpose  of  University  Extension.  It  is  not  by  declama- 
tion or  well-turned  rhetorical  periods  merely  that  the  lecturer 
may  create  students,  but  by  the  accurate  presentment  of  the 
principles  of  his  subject,  every  statement  being  supported 
by  argument  and  illustrated  by  facts.  He  must  seek  to 
rouse  an  intellectual  activity  which  will  continue  after  the 
lecture  is  over,  and  throw  the  student  back  upon  books  and 
original  thinking.  The  keynote  of  the  University  Exten- 
sion system  is  sound  teaching  so  as  to  cultivate  habits  of 
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accurate  thinking.  It  is  this  feature  which  has  been  the 
prime  source  of  success  of  the  movement  in  England.  When 
you  fully  realize  how  firmly  this  ideal  of  thorough  and  con- 
tinuous study,  as  the  purpose  and  outcome  of  University 
Extension,  had  taken  hold  of  the  founders  of  the  movement 
at  Cambridge,  and  of  us  who  were  early  workers,  of  lecturers 
like  Dr.  Moulton  and  Dr.  Lawrence,  who  were  present 
almost  at  its  birth,  you  will  understand  the  bearing  of  some 
of  the  controversies  which  have  arisen  in  England,  and 
which  must  seem  to  outsiders  of  comparatively  little  moment. 
The  strenuousness  with  which  Cambridge  had  fought  against 
the  award  of  certificates  in  connection  with  short  courses  of 
lectures,  the  opposition  which  she  has  offered  to  the  estab- 
lishing of  short  coiu"ses  as  the  normal  University  Extension 
unit  are  illustrations  of  this.  Cambridge  started  the  move- 
ment with  a  high  educational  ideal,  and  it  has  seemed  to 
her  that,  as  the  years  have  gone  by,  others  with  less  dear 
ideals  have  stepped  in  with  modifications  of  the  original 
plan  which  have  tended  to  debase  the  educational  currency. 
We  in  London  share  the  view  of  Cambridge  in  that  matter, 
and  in  order  to  avoid  any  risk  of  lowering  the  standard  of 
University  Extension  we  have  carried  on  our  short  courses 
of  preparatory  lectures  under  another  title  altogether — we 
have  called  them  ** Peoples*  Lectures"  preliminary  to 
University  Extension.  We  have  had  audiences  of  looo  to 
1500  people  at  these  short  courses,  and  we  have  utilized 
them  in  establishing  centres  for  full  work.  We  have  invited 
those  among  the  audiences  willing  to  attend  a  full  course  of 
University  Extension  lectures  to  send  in  their  names  while 
the  **  Peoples'  Lectures  '*  were  in  progress,  and  this  nucleus 
of  students  has  been  made  the  basis  of  a  new  centre.  I 
would  strongly  urge  upon  all  those  interested  in  University 
Extension  and  holding  a  high  ideal  of  its  purpose  to  carry 
on  their  preliminary  popular  work  under  some  other  title, 
as  we  do  in  London,  so  as  to  retain  for  what  is  really  uni- 
versity work  the  title  University  Extension. 
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I  have  now  endeavored  to  lay  before  you  the  aims  and 
methods  of  the  University  Extension  movement.  What  are 
our  expectations  ?  In  the  first  place,  we  expect  and  believe 
that,  as  the  movement  spreads  and  takes  deeper  root,  the 
proportion  of  real  students  to  the  general  audience  will 
increase,  and  that  the  courses  of  teaching  will  be  arranged 
in  more  complete  educational  sequence.  We  ground  our 
expectations  upon  the  results  already  attained.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  after  the  system  had  been  in  operation 
a  few  years,  established  a  higher  certificate  for  six  terms' 
work,  and  a  few  years  later  the  university  took  the  further 
step  of  establishing  the  Affiliation  Scheme,  which  entitled 
students,  after  pursuing  a  definite,  approved  course  of  Uni- 
versity Extension  work,  to  enter  the  university  and  take  a 
degree  on  a  shortened  term  of  residence.  The  eflFect  of  this 
oflfer  was  immediately  perceptible  in  an  increased  number 
of  students.  The  same  results  have  followed  at  London. 
The  Universities'  Board,  under  whose  direction  the  work  is 
carried  on  in  London,  in  their  unrelaxed  efforts  to  increase 
the  educational  efficiency  of  the  system,  established,  five 
years  ago,  a  sessional  certificate  to  be  awarded  to  students 
attending  two  winter  courses  arranged  in  sequence,  followed 
by  a  supplementary  course  in  the  early  summer,  representing 
thus  about  nine  months'  continuous  work  in  the  same 
general  subject.  The  offer  of  this  certificate  immediately 
resulted  in  an  increase  of  the  number  of  centres  arranging 
their  work  in  sequence,  and  also  in  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  students  undertaking  the  full  session's  work.  The 
London  Board  further  offer  a  more  advanced  certificate, 
which  is  awarded  to  those  students  presenting  four  sessional 
certificates  in  accordance  with  certain  conditions  laid  down 
by  the  board.  The  point  upon  which  I  am  insisting  is  this, 
that  the  offer  of  these  higher  certificates  for  continuous  work 
has  immediately  stimulated  the  local  centres  to  arrange  their 
courses  in  sequence  and  the  students  to  undertake  the  sys- 
tematic work,  and  we  may  therefore  confidently  look  to  an 
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indefinite  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  work  if  this 
policy  is  consistently  and  strenuously  pursued. 

In  the  second  place,  we  expect  that  the  success  of  the 
movement  will  lead  to  the  universal  recognition  of  the  prin- 
ciple that  provision  must  be  made  for  all  schemes  of  univer- 
sity education,  for  the  needs  of  persons  of  fiill  age  who  are 
engaged  in  the  regular  business  of  life.  In  the  early  days 
of  the  movement  in  England  it  led  directly,  or  indirectly,  in 
several  instances,  to  the  establishment  of  local  colleges,  as  at 
Nottingham  and  Sheffield,  and  it  was  thought  by  many  that 
the  main  purpose  of  the  movement  would  be  served  by  the 
establishment  of  such  colleges  more  widely .  The  results,  how- 
ever, have  proved  these  views  to  be  entirely  mistaken.  The 
local  colleges  which  came  into  existence  between  1870  and 
1890  proved  to  be  moulded  too  much  in  accordance  with  the 
views  and  precedents  of  the  past.  The  colleges  unwisely, 
as  I  think,  endeavored  to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  those  of 
an  earlier  date,  and  instead  of  providing  mainly  for  the  needs 
of  evening  students,  the  colleges  gave  their  attention  unduly 
to  their  few  day  students.  Within  the  last  year  the  Exten- 
sion movement  has  given  birth  to  a  new  type  of  college. 

At  Reading, — one  of  the  centres  connected  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford, — there  was  founded  a  year  ago  a  University 
Extension  College,  designed  to  provide  in  a  systematic  way 
for  the  educational  needs  of  the  class  of  persons  touched  by 
the  Extension  movement.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
features  in  connection  with  this  new  departure  is  the  gener- 
ous and  far-sighted  action  of  one  of  the  Oxford  colleges 
which  has  associated  a  Fellowship  with  the  Principalship  of 
the  college.  Mr.  H.J.  Mackinder  has  been  elected  a  Senior 
Student  (/.  e,  a  Fellow)  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  on  con 
dition  of  holding  the  Principalship  of  the  University  Exten- 
sion College  at  Reading.  The  college  has  made  a  very 
successful  start ;  and  six  months  had  not  elapsed  before 
another  University  Extension  Centre  took  steps  to  follow 
the  lead  of  Reading.     Exeter,  one  of  the  c^itres  affiliated 
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with  the  University  of  Cambridge,  has  now  also  founded  a 
University  Extension  College,  and  the  Local  Lectures 
Syndicate  contributes  to  the  salary  of  the  principal,  so  that 
there  is  a  direct  association  between  the  college  and  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  These  interesting  new  develop- 
ments, I  believe,  point  to  one  important  direction  in  which 
the  movement  will  consolidate  itself  and  take  more  perma- 
nent form. 

In  the  third  place  we  do  not  only  expect  that  a  new  type 
of  college,  somewhat  on  the  lines  of  the  Reading  and  Exeter 
experiments,  but  we  also  expect  that  what  is  valuable  in  the 
Extension  methods  of  teaching  will  come  to  be  adopted  by  the 
older  institutions  already  in  existence.     Indeed,  indications 
are  not  wanting  in  England  that  already  the  Extension 
movement  is  reacting  beneficially  upon  the  universities  con- 
cerned in  carrying  it  on.     Educational  methods  in  England 
have,  as  you  are  aware,  been  dominated  by  the  principle  of 
payment  by  results;  results  tested  by  examination.     The 
examination  has  become  a  fetish  ;  lecturers  and  students 
alike  have  groaned  under  this  tyranny ;  sound  education 
and  learning  have  suffered.     Students  have  been  constantly 
tempted  to  ask,  not  is  this  line  of  study  or  this  book  neces- 
sary for  a  right  apprehension  of  the  subject,  but  is  this  likely 
to  pay  in  the  examination.     Now  the  University  Extension 
method  is  an  attempt  to  place  the  examination  in  its  proper 
position,  not  as  the  main  purpose  and  end  of  the  study,  but 
as  one  test  of  the  efficiency  of  the  work  done.     The  lecturer 
is  not  bound  to  work  on  a  schedule  prepared  by  someone 
else,  he  is  free  to  follow  his  own  bent  and  to  prepare  his 
syllabus  in  the  way  he  thinks  best ;  the  examination  is  held 
upon  the  work  done  by  the  lecturer  as  set  forth  in  the  sylla- 
bus, and  no  student  is  entitled  to  enter  for  the  examination 
who  has  not  satisfied  the  lecturer,  from  week  to  week,  in  the 
paper-work  or  weekly  exercises.     Thus  each  student  who 
obtains  a  certificate  satisfies  two  tests  applied  in  different 
wajrs.     On  the  one  hand  he  satisfies  the  teacher  by  regularity 
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of  work  from  week  to  week  that  he  has  reached  the  standard 
required  for  the  certificate,  and  having  satisfied  that  test  he 
is  permitted  to  submit  himself  to  the  other  test  of  examina- 
tion by  an  external  examiner.  If  he  satisfies  both  he  receives 
his  certificate.  We  contend  that  the  results  of  this  method, 
in  spite  of  all  the  diflSculties  arising  out  of  a  new  experiment, 
have  been  entirely  satisfactory.  We  hope  and  expect  that 
some  such  method  may  be  adopted  by  the  universities  and 
colleges  throughout  the  country,  for  we  believe  that  this 
system  tends  to  raise  the  standard  of  work  and  thus  secures 
more  satisfactory  educational  results.  As  Dr.  R.  G.  Moulton 
has  well  pointed  out,  there  are  two  ways  of  raising  the 
standard,  one  is  to  increase  the  diflSculty  of  passing  the 
examination  at  the  end  of  the  course,  i,  e, ,  to  increase  the 
chance  of  failure  ;  the  other  way  is  to  increase  the  effective- 
ness of  the  teaching  and  the  inclination  to  learn  at  all  points 
of  the  course,  /.  ^.,  to  increase  the  chance  of  success.  Now 
the  former  has  been  the  vogue  in  England  ;  the  latter  is  the 
method  embodied  in  the  University  Extension  system,  and 
we  contend  that  this  is  the  only  true  and  satisfactory  mode 
of  raising  the  standard  of  work. 

Finally  we  may  confidently  expect  that  the  broadening  of 
the  university  basis  which  will  result  from  the  recognition 
of  the  principles  to  which  University  Extension  testifies, 
will  bring  university  teaching  into  closer  relations  with  the 
national  life.  It  will  enable  the  universities  to  draw  within 
their  influence,  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  possible  now,  the 
intellectual  ability  and  enthusiasm  for  learning  which  lies 
concealed  unrecognized  in  obscure  places  among  the  masses 
of  the  people. 

This  leads  me  naturally  to  touch  upon  the  third  point 
which  has  been  assigned  to  me,  viz:  University  Credits. 
Let  me,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  state  exactly  what 
relation  this  work  bears  to  the  universities  and  to  the  regu- 
lar university  system  in  England.  The  movement  is 
carried  on  now  by  most  of  the  universities  of  the  United 
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Kingdom  as  a  part  of  their  regular  work,  so  that  in  one 
sense,  it  has  already  full  university  recognition  and  credit. 
The  question  we  are  discussing  however  is  a  larger  one  than 
that.  It  is  whether  the  work  imder  the  system  is  regarded 
and  accepted  as  equivalent  to  work  done  by  the  ordinary  day 
student  within  the  walls  of  a  university.  The  question  we 
are  asked  is  :  **  Can  a  University  Extension  student  obtain 
a  degree — ^that  stamp  of  efficient  training  and  education 
which  the  universities  grant  on  certain  conditions  to  their 
day  students  ? '  *  I  have  already  in  an  earlier  part  of  this 
paper  referred  to  the  supremely  important  step  taken  by  the 
University  of  Cambridge  in  1885,  in  establishing  its  Affil- 
iated Scheme.  Under  that  scheme  the  university  is  empow- 
ered to  accept  a  three  years*  course  of  work  at  an  affiliated 
Extension  centre  in  lieu  of  one  year's  residence  and  the 
passing  of  the  first  university  examination .  Thus  the  univer- 
sity, as  the  result  of  its  experience  of  the  valuable  educa- 
tional results  of  the  Extension  system,  deliberately  set  its 
stamp  of  approval  upon  the  work  by  giving  it  this  recogni- 
tion. No  more  important  step  has  been  taken  in  relation  to 
University  Extension  since  its  initiation,  and  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge  we  owe,  not  only  the  conception  of  the 
movement,  but  this  bold  and  decisive  step  which  gave  the 
answer  once  for  all  to  the  narrow  and  prejudiced  exclusive- 
ness  that  denied  the  possibility  of  giving  to  evening  students 
a  training  and  education  deserving  of  university  recognition. 
In  establishing  the  Affiliation  Scheme  the  university 
indulged  in  no  wild  expectations  of  a  large  addition  of 
students  who  would  enter  the  university  by  this  portal.  It 
was  fi-ankly  stated  that  probably  very  few  would  be  able,  after 
completing  the  Affiliation  Course,  actually  to  enter  the  uni- 
versity and  avail  themselves  of  the  remission  of  one  year's 
residence.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious.  The  bulk  of 
University  Extension  students  are  persons  of  full  age, 
engaged  in  the  regular  business  of  life,  and,  therefore,  by 
their  circumstances  unable  to  leave  their  homes  to  reside  at 
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Cambridge.  The  important  point  was  that  by  the  AflSliation 
•Scheme  the  universitj'^  raised  the  dignity  of  the  movement 
and  held  up  before  the  centres  and  the  students  as  ideals  of 
<x>ntinuous  and  systematic  work.  The  view  taken  of  this 
«tep  in  the  country  was  similar  to  that  taken  at  Cambridge, 
as  the  following  extract  from  an  article  by  a  Newcastle 
student,  published  at  the  time  of  the  affiliation  of  that  town, 
will  show:  ** Frankly,''  he  said,  **we  do  not  lay  much 
stress  upon  the  title,  nor  do  we  think  it  probable  that  many 
students  will  be  able  to  take  the  two  years  at  Cambridge.  It 
will  doubtless  be  a  great  boon  to  teachers  and  those  in  easy 
circumstances.  But  what  we  do  consider  of  importance  is 
this,  that  now  the  ordinary  work-a-day  people  of  our  city 
have  the  opportunity  a£forded  them  of  three  years*  consecu- 
tive study  under  competent  teachers  for  a  trifling  expendi- 
ture." 

The  University  of  Cambridge  had  gone,  I  think,  as  far 
as  it  possibly  can  for  the  present  in  the  way  of  recogni- 
tion of  the  extra-mural  work,  for  be  it  remembered  that  the 
characteristic  of  the  university  life  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, is  residence,  and  the  degrees  of  those  universities,  I 
strongly  hold,  should  continue  to  imply  residence.  It  is  to 
the  new  universities  that  we  must  look  for  the  complete 
unfolding  and  development  of  all  the  possibilities  enclosed  in 
the  principles  of  University  Extension.  Your  own  Univer- 
versity  of  Chicago  has  taken  a  notable  lead  in  that  direction. 
We  in  London  are  looking  with  eyes  of  hope  upon  the 
teaching  university  which  must  shortly  come  into  existence 
in  the  metropolis.  As  you  are  doubtless  aware,  the  ques- 
tion of  a  teaching  university  for  London  has  been  under  dis- 
cussion for  several  years.  A  scheme  was  put  forward  and 
very  nearly  carried,  some  eighteen  months  ago,  which  we  of 
the  London  Society,  and  others  opposed  because  it  was  con- 
ceived in  too  narrow  a  spirit  and  lacked  the  necessary  powers 
to  deal  effectively  with  the  problems  of  higher  education  in 
the   metropolis.      The  scheme  was  referred  to  the  Royal 
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Commission,  which  is  still  sitting.  We  have  given  evidence 
before  the  commission  urging  that  the  new  university  should 
have  the  amplest  powers  to  take  up  University  Extension 
work  and  provide  for  the  needs  of  all  classes.  We  have  been 
charged  in  certain  quarters  with  wanting  to  obtain  univer- 
sity d^jees  for  Extension  students  on  easy  terms.  The 
real  nature  and  extent  of  our  demands  will  be  clearly  seen 
fixmi  the  following  paragraph  from  the  petition  which  we 
laid  before  the  House  of  Commons:  **  Your  petitioners 
respectfully  submit  that  the  teaching  university  if  established 
should  be  clearly  empowered  to  arrange  approved  courses 
of  study  for  d^jees,  suited  to  the  needs  of  evening  students, 
tinder  lecturers  appointed  or  sanctioned  by  the  university 
itself,  at  any  suitable  places  in  London,  and  that  the  students 
pursuing  such  courses  of  study  with  a  view  to  deg^rees 
should  rank  as  *  Students  of  the  University,'  and  eventu- 
ally, if  they  succeed  in  satisfying  all  the  educational  require- 
ments which  may  be  prescribed  by  the  university,  should 
be  permitted  to  proceed  to  its  degrees. ' ' 

We  have  every  hope  that  a  large  view  of  the  possibilities 
of  higher  education  in  the  future,  and  of  the  duties  of  a 
teaching  university,  will  be  taken,  and  London  may  at  last 
be  in  a  position  to  deal  in  a  thorough  and  satisfactory  way 
with  its  educational  needs.  The  position  is  plain.  The 
changed  and  changing  conditions  of  the  last  half  century 
have  rendered  necessary  modifications  in  our  educational 
methods  and  institutions.  A  new  class  of  persons  is  knock- 
ing at  the  door  for  admission  into  larger-  educational  oppor- 
tunities. A  movement  embodying  new  principles,  framed 
and  designed  to  meet  the  needs  thus  made  manifest,  has  been 
carried  on  in  an  experimental  way  for  twenty-one  years.  Its 
remarkable  growth  and  wide  extension  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  country  where  it  came  into  being  and  the  valuable  educa- 
tional results  which  it  has  furnished  prove  that  it  contains 
elements  of  success  and  permanence.  Ought  not  every 
university  therefore,  eagerly  to  utilize  the  experience  thus 
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gained  ?  Indeed,  |s  it  not  the  height  of  folly  to  omit  to  do 
so  ?  A  new  university  is  free  to  plan  its  work  on  broader 
lines  than  is.possible  with  old  universities.  Following  cau- 
tiously, but  firmly,  in  the  directions  to  which  experience 
seems  to  point,  it  would  gradually  be  able  to  develop  a 
system  on  Extension  lines  leading  up  to  university  degrees. 
Thus  it  would  be  possible  for  a  student  engaged  during  the 
day  in  business  occupations,  to  carry  on  in  the  evening  his 
university,  education  over  such  a  period  of  years  as  might 
be  necessary  to  afibrd  him  a  training  and  education  not  less 
thorough  or  efficient  than  that  obtained  in  a  shorter  period 
by  the  student  able  to  g^ve  his  whole  time  to  study. 

The  full  significance  of  this  movement  for  the  spread  of  uni- 
versity education  amongst  those  engaged  in  the  ordinary 
occupations  of  life,  it  is  difficult  for  us  who  are  in  the  thick  of 
it  to  realize,  but  we  may  feel  sure  that  just  as  the  extension  of 
political  privileges  has  opened  up  life  in  all  directions  and  has 
produced  untold  and  unexpected  results,  so  will  the  extension 
of  intellectual  privileges  have  far-reaching  and  momentous 
consequences.  The  democratic  spirit  demands  an  equality 
of  intellectual  opportunity.  Before  the  universities  of  the 
future  a  wide  prospect  opens  if  they  realize  how  great  their 
opportunity  is.  They  may  come  to  play  a  part  in  the  life 
of  the  people  and  to  exercise  an  influence  for  good  beyond 
anything  that  is  now  conceived  possible.  That  will  be  when 
the  universities  come  to  write  over  their  portals,  as  setting 
out  the  ideal  before  every  student  who  enters,  the  words 
which  stood  upon  the  entrance  of  the  University  of  Padua, 
and  which  being  freely  interpreted  ran  as  follows :  "So 
enter  that  thou  mayest  become  daily  more  learned  than  thou 
hast  been  ;  so  leave  that  day  by  day  thou  mayest  become 
more  useful  to  thy  country  and  to  Christendom.*' 

R.  D.  Roberts, 

London,  JuK^^  1S9J. 


NOTES. 


The  suggestive  and  stimulating  article  on  '*  How  to  Lecture, "  which 
begins  in  this  number,  will  be  concluded  in  the  August  number. 

Miss  Jessie  D.  Montgomery,  Honorary  Secretary  of  Exeter  Centre, 
England,  is  contributing  an  admirable  series  of  articles  on  the  Funda- 
mental Principles  of  University  Extension  to  the  Chicago  University 
Extension  World, 

A  new  application  of  the  University  Extension  idea  is  to  be  credited 
to  the  Cleveland  Homeopathic  Hospital  College,  which  announces  a 
course  of  free  lectures  on  popular  medical  subjects.  Information 
may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Medical  Extension  Bureau,  62 
Huron  street. 

The  author  of  the  article  in  the  June  number  on  the  ''Edinburgh 
Summer  Meeting  "  requests  us  to  call  attention  to  an  error  in  the  esti- 
mate of  expenses  for  the  journey  to  Edinburgh  and  return,  including 
expenses  of  the  meeting.  The  estimate  of  total  expenses  given  in  the 
article  is  fix>m  twenty  to  twenty-five  dollars  less  than  it  should  have 
been,  as  is  sufficiently  obvious  to  one  who  foots  up  the  various  items 
which  appear  in  the  total  amount 

The  most  gratifying  feature  of  the  outlook  for  the  coming  season  is 
the  readiness  of  both  old  and  new  Centres  to  plan  their  courses  for 
the  year  in  advance.  Four  circuits  have  been  completed  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  Centres  composing  these  circuits  are  for  the  most  part 
planning  for  one  fortnightly  course  before  and  another  after  the  holi- 
days. The  Centres  near  Philadelphia  are  also  looking  with  fiivor 
upon  the  adoption  of  the  fortnightly  system,  and  several  courses  have 
already  been  arranged  on  that  basis. 

At  Chautauqua,  the  second  University  Extension  Conference  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Chautauqua  Assembly,  will  be  held  during 
the  week,  August  1-5.  Dr.  R.  D.  Roberts  will  represent  the  Cam- 
bridge University  and  the  London  Society  at  this  conference,  and  it 
is  expected  that  delegates  will  be  present  from  all  quarters.  Ad- 
dresses are  announced  from  President  W.  R.  Harper,  on  * '  University 
Extension    as    an    Organic  Part   of    the  University  System,"  and 
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Mr.  Melvil  Dewey,  on  the  **  Co-ordination  of  University  Extension 
to  Local  Efforts." 

Mr.  W.  H.  Ford,  Secretary  at  Detroit,  Michigan,  reports  that  the 
Centre  has  kept  well  up  to  the  work  during  the  season  of  1893,  and 
greatly  popularized  Extension  in  that  somewhat  conservative  place. 
Professor  R.  G.  Moulton,  who  opened  the  couiBes  with  his  acute  and 
eloquent  addresses  on  ** Stories  as  a  mode  of  thinking,"  drew  by  far 
the  largest  houses  ever  gathered  in  the  city  for  systematic  platform 
instruction.  The  other  courses  of  the  term  included  two  historical 
lectures  by  Professor  John  Fiske,  and  six  lectures  each  by  Professoni 
Edward  W.  Bemis,  also  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  on  the  Labor 
Question;  Isaac  N.  Demmon,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  on 
Shakespeare ;  and  Fred  N.  Scott,  of  the  same  institution,  on  French 
and  German  Art.  An  ample  guarantee  fund  was  available  to 
meet  some  financial  shortage  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

The  Brown  University  Daily  Herald  has  the  following  on  University 

Extension  in  its  special  class  day  issue  of  June  23  : — 

The  second  year  of  the  Universitv  Extension  shows  a  most  gratify- 
ing increase  in  attendance,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  com- 
bination of  a  presidential  campaign  and  a  Columbian  celebration 
made  it  impossible  to  begin  worlc  until  late  in  the  ial\.  The  attend- 
ance of  workers  has  increased  from  thirteen  hundred  (1^00)  of  the 
first  year  to  nineteen  hundred  (1900).  New  centres  have  been  estab- 
lished in  Brockton,  Clinton,  Fall  River,  and  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  and 
in  Stonin^^n,  Conn.  In  all  the  lectures,  the  aim  has  been  to  make 
the  teaching  element  most  prominent  Much  more  class-work  has 
been  done  than  was  possible  during  the  first  year,  and  the  reading 
courses  worked  out  by  the  instructors  have  been  conscientiously 
followed  by  many  more  students. 

The  World's  Congress  on  University  Extension  convened  in  Chicago 
on  the  eighteenth,  nineteenth  and  twentieth  of  the  present  month. 
Delegates  were  present  from  many  of  the  universities  and  other 
organizations  which  are  engaged  in  University  teaching.  We  print  in 
this  number  two  of  the  most  important  papers  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress and  shall  present  in  the  August  number,  besides  two  or  three 
additional  papers  on  technical  features  of  the  University  Extension 
system,  the  address  by  Mr.  E.  L.  S.  Horsburgh,  Oxford  Extension 
Lecturer,  on  Oxford  University  and  its  Extension  to  England.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  aims  of  the  two  great  branches  of  the  University 
Extension  movement  in  England,  represented  by  Cambridge  and 
Oxford,  are  not  precisely  identical,  and  that  the  two  ideals  which 
they  have  placed  before  themselves  have  sometimes  come  into  strong 
contrast,  if  not  direct  conflict.  The  two  aims  are  not  incompatible  and 
it  is  hoped  that  in  America  they  are  to  be  completely  reconciled. 
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bat  the  difference  in  so  &r  as  it  exists  will  be  clearly  indi- 
cated by  comparison  of  the  discussion  in  this  number  by  Dr. 
Roberts  and  the  discussion  in  the  forthcoming  number  by  Mr.  Hors- 
burgh.  The  students  of  the  Summer  Meeting  in  Philadelphia  were 
treated  to  an  animated  and  vigorous  discussion  of  the  point  at  issue 
some  ten  days  in  advance  of  the  Chicago  Conference,  when,  after 
the  address  by  Dr.  Roberts  on  the  evening  of  July  8,  Mr.  Horsburgh, 
who  was  present,  responded  to  a  challenge  to  represent  the  Oxford 
idea  of  the  aim  of  University  Extension  so  far  as  it  differs  from  that 
which  had  already  been  expressed  by  Dr.  Roberts.  The  visit  of  these 
two  eminent  representatives  of  the  University  Extension  movement  in 
England  to  America  during  the  summer  months,  has  been  greatly  ap- 
preciated by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  progress  of  the  movement 
in  this  country. 

The  first  Summer  Meeting,  held  imder  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Society,  has  proved  a  success  unique  among  summer 
gatherings.  As  we  go  to  press  191  students  have  been  enrolled  and 
the  Summer  Meeting  is  entering  upon  its  third  week.  With  one  or 
two  exceptions,  caused  by  illness  of  expected  lecturers,  the  program  has 
been  carried  out  as  announced.  The  first  session  was  held  in  the  Chapel 
<of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  at  8  p.  m.,  on  July  5.  President 
Bdmimd  J.  James  opened  the  meeting  with  an  address  of  welcome  to  the 
jnembers  and  friends  of  the  meeting  and  introduced  Mr.  Horsburgh, 
the  officially  appointed  delegate  from  the  University  of  Oxford,  who 
^delivered  the  inaugural  address  on  ''Three  Aspects  of  Modem  Edu- 
cation." For  an  abstract  of  this  inaugural  address  and  of  many  of  the 
courses  of  lectures  delivered  during  the  Summer  Meeting,  as  well  as  for 
the  registry  of  members,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  bulletins  of  the 
Summer  Meeting,  issued  weekly  in  the  IVesl  miadelphia  Telephone, 
copies  of  which  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  publishers,  3941 
Market  street,  Philadelphia.  Among  those  who  have  thus  far  partici- 
pated in  the  instruction,  are  E.  L.  S.  Horsburgh,  Edmund  J.  James, 
Hugh  A.  Clarke,  D.  C.  Munro,  A.  C.  Abbott.  Edmund  M.  Hyde,  W. 
H.  Mace,  R.  D.  Roberts^  Charles  DeGarmo,  Talcott  Williams,  Henry 
A.  Beers,  S.  W.  Dike,  S.  D.  McConnell,  J.  H.  PUlsbury,  William 
Howe  Tolman,  B.  L.  Robinson,  W.  P.  Trent,  Homer  B.  Sprague,  Isaac 
Sharpless,  J.  S.  Billings,  J.  H.  Robinson,  W.  C.  Robinson,  Arthur 
Kaiser,  John  Fiske.  New  courses  will  be  opened  during  the  last  ten 
days  by  Edward  T.  Devine,  George  W.  Smith,  Stephen  B.  Weeks, 
Robert  A.  Woods,  Lyman  P.  Powell,  Edward  P.  Cheyney,  N.  C. 
Schaefier,  Felix  E.  Schelling,  Edward  A.  Ross  and  William  Lloyd 
Garrison.  The  success  of  the  first  Summer  Meeting  practically  insures 
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its  continuaiice  on  similar  lines  in  future  summers,  and  we  suggest 
that  all  who  are  interested  in  the  prosecution  of  vacation  studies  should 
see  to  it  that  they  receive,  in  ample  time,  annoimcement  for  the  Sum- 
mer Meeting  of  1894. 

The  Springfield,  Mass.,  Centre  closed,  on  June  2,  a  most  successful 
course  of  lectures  by  Rev.  Beverley  B.  Warner,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
on  "  English  History  as  Illustrated  by  Shakespeare's  Plays.'*  The 
canvassing  for  tickets  was  a  pleasure  rather  than  a  task,  and  without 
any  difficulty  a  sufficient  number  were  sold  to  insure  a  crowded  hall. 
The  interest  was  sustained  throughout,  and  though  the  course  was^ 
prolonged  into  the  summer  months,  the  last  lecture  was  well  attended 
and  thoroughly  enjoyed.  Originally  this  Centre  liad  planned  for 
only  six  lectures,  but  in  response  to  a  very  general  demand,  a  seventh 
on  Henry  VIIL  was  added  without  extra  expense  to  holders  of 
comise  tickets.  The  classes  were  attended  by  nearly  half  of  the 
people  who  listened  to  the  lecture  each  evening,  and  the  questions- 
came  so  thick  and  fast  that  Mr.  Warner  was  compelled  on  several 
occasions  to  cry  halt  and  dismiss  his  audience  for  fear  that  midnight 
should  find  them  still  in  the  discussion.  From  thirty  to  thirty-five 
students  imdertook  the  written  work,  and  of  these  fifteen  stood  the 
examination  for  certificates.  Financially  the  coutk  has  been  all 
the  Centre  hoped  for.  About  350  tickets  at  $i,^j0ttch  were  sold 
and  the  total  receipts  will  reach  $550.  When  all  bills  are  paid  there 
will  remain  in  hand  some  I275,  which  will  be  used  as  a  basis  for  next 
year's  work.  The  Centre  for  next  year  consists  of  a  president,  sec- 
retary and  treasurer  and  an  advisory  committee  of  eighteen  repre- 
senting the  various  literary  organizations  already  existent  in  the  city. 
The  result  of  this  year's  work  has  been  an  education  of  the  com- 
munity to  some  idea  of  what  University  Extension  is  and  its  claims  to 
be.  There  has  also  been  developed  an  eagerness  for  more  work  of 
the  same  kind,  so  that  the  committee  will  enter  on  further  plans  with 
great  expectations.  Mr.  William  Orr,  Jr.,  is  president  and  Miss  l4lliatt 
Dixon,  secretaiy. 


University  Extension. 


UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  IN  RELATION  TO  THE 

WORKING  CLASSES. 


'X'HERE  are  essential  differences  between  the  labor  problem 
^  in  America  and  in  England.  America  is  the  land  of 
democratic  equality,  and  it  is  to  g^ve  just  offence  to  your 
manual  laborers  in  receipt  of  weekly  wages  to  r^^ard  them 
or  to  speak  of  them  as  a  class  in  any  way  apart  from  the  rest 
of  the  community.  In  England  at  present  this  is  not  the 
case.  The  existence  of  classes  in  England  with  separate 
interests  and  separate  aims  is  natural  to  the  conditions, 
though  it  is  none  the  less  to  be  deplored. 

And  yet  the  problem  of  labor  must,  in  many  essential 
respects,  be  the  same  everywhere,  and  especially  from  the 
point  of  view  of  education.  A  somewhat  broad  line  must 
everywhere  be  drawn  between  those  who  labor  with  their 
heads  and  those  who  labor  with  their  hands.  To  the  one 
dass,  education,  in  some  form,  is  a  necessity  of  existence, 
to  the  other  it  is  an  accident  to  be  acquired,  if  at  all,  through 
an  excess  of  toil.  The  one  dass  gathers  up  and  lays  on 
fresh  intellectual  advantages  by  reason  of  the  nature  of  its 
employments ;  the  other  dass  soon  lays  aside  whatever  of 
education  it  has  received  and  can  only  gather  it  up  again  in 
moments  of  scanty  leisure,  in  despite,  not  as  a  consequence, 
of  its  regular  emplo3anent.  It  is  this  dass  of  laborers — 
those  engaged  in  manual  toil — who  in  every  State  are  a 
majority.  In  their  hands,  if  they  only  knew  it,  lie  all  the 
potentialities  of  rule.  In  every  country  the  tendency  is 
becoming  more  and  more  marked  to  admit  them  to  all  the 
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privileges  of  dtizenship,  to  place  power  in  their  hands ;  and 
thus  in  each  country  this  question  stares  us  in  the  face — How 
will  it  fare  with  us  when  the  destinies  of  the  race  are 
entrusted  to  the  hands  of  the  uninstructed  many  who  have 
only  to  realize  the  power  of  numbers  in  order  to  prevail  over 
the  educated  few  ? 

For  my  part,  I  have  as  little  abstract  feith  in  the  instructed 
few  as  in  the  uninstructed  many.  What  I  do  desire  is  to  see 
a  sense  of  responsibility  pervading  aU,  and  I  believe  it  is  by 
education  alone  that  men  can  be  brought  to  realize  their 
responsibilities. 

If  you  accept  this,  you  accept  also  the  urgent  need  that 
exists  for  spreading  education  as  widely  and  as  thoroughly 
as  possible  among  the  masses  of  the  people,  and  no  educa- 
cational  movement  of  the  present  day  can  for  a  moment 
justify  its  existence,  unless  it  aims  at  extending  the  highest 
facilities  for  culture  to  the  poorest,  most  remote,  and  most 
unenlightened  of  those  among  whom  it  is  to  operate. 

In  old  time,  in  England,  the  tmiversities  justified  their 
name.  They  were  universal  in  their  aims  and  methods. 
They  appealed  to  aU  and  attracted  all.  We  read  of  30,000 
students  at  Oxford  in  the  fourteenth  century,  men  taken 
fix)m  the  plow  and  the  fiarm-yard,  and  these  more  nimi- 
erous  than  those  taken  from  the  houses  of  the  great  or 
wealthy ;  but,  as  time  went  on,  a  sort  of  palsy  seemed  to 
strike  our  universities.  They  considered  that  their  function 
was  the  manu&cture  of  specialists,  not  the  difiusion  of 
culture  among  the  mass,  and  there  have  been  periods  when 
no  institutions  in  our  country  were  at  once  more  wealthy  and 
more  worthless,  equally  failing  to  produce  the  specialist  or 
to  elevate  the  mass.  And  even  now  they  are,  to  far  too  great 
an  extent,  exclusive  corporations  having  enormous  advan- 
tages to  secure  to  their  children,  but  only  able  to  secure  those 
advantages  to  a  privileged  few. 

Our  universities,  too,  have  proved  a  very  fevorable  soil  for 
the  production  of  a  narrow,  exclusive  and  priggish  character. 
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Men  pass  from  their  underg^duate  days  to  fellowships, 
tutorships  and  professorial  chairs.  Thus  they  have  spent 
their  days  in  an  unnatural  and  hot-house  atmosphere.  They 
have  mixed  little  with  the  world,  having  always  been  com- 
fortable, they  know  not  what  want  is, — ^having  always  been 
in  the  enjo3rment  of  leisure  they  know  nothing  of  lives  of 
incessant  toil  in  mine  or  fectory, — having  lived  amongst  cul- 
ture all  their  lives,  they  can  only  regard  the  uncultivated 
person  with  contempt, — ^with  eyes  closed  to  three-fourths  of 
the  active  life  of  the  world,  they  becx>me  purblind,  and  can 
only  clearly  recognize  their  own  superiority ;  and  it  is  to 
these  men  that  the  direction  of  university  affairs  largely  has 
£Edlen.  What  breadth  of  view,  what  large  and  generous 
sympathies  with  humanity  could  be  looked  for  from  them, 
and  how  could  the  masses  of  our  people  look  for  an  inspiration 
to  men  who  breathed  only  a  perfruned  and  an  aromatic  air  ? 

In  England  the  dilBSculties  of  reversing  all  this  are  very 
great  We  have  still  to  contend  with  the  enmity  and  exdu- 
siveness  of  those  who  still  represent  the  old  university 
opinion — ^with  the  jealousy  and  apprehension  of  those  who 
are  against  the  spread  of  higher  education  among  the 
masses — ^with  the  isolation  and  exdusiveness  of  the  masses 
themselves  who  think  that  anything  emanating  from  the  tmi- 
versities  is  not,  as  they  put  it,  **  for  the  likes  o*  them.*'  We 
have  to  contend  with  want  of  means  and  want  of  methods. 
You,  in  a  country  less  ftdl  of  ancient  tradition  and  crystal- 
lized prejudice,  have  an  easier  task  before  you.  Great 
educational  establishments  spring  into  being  ftdl  grown  from 
the  head  and  spirit  of  the  times. 

But  even  in  America  I  find  the  old  question  is  still  a 
prominent  one — How  are  we  to  reach  the  manual  laborers  ? 
and  this  question,  which  ever3rwhere  I  have  found  a  burning 
one,  is  an  indication  that,  as  we  do,  you  desire  to  reach  the 
masses,  and  that,  as  we  find,  you  have  not  yet  reached  them, 
and  that  you  believe,  as  we  believe,  that  they  need  to  be 
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The  aim  which  we  may  justly  have  is  to  break  through 
these  barriers  of  caste  and  class  which  so  much  impede  pro- 
gress, and  to  show  that  it  is  not  any  class  but  the  whole 
community  which  benefits  by  the  improvement  of  even  an 
individual  member  of  it. 

Great  nations  have  been  built  up  and  for  the  most  part  this 
has  been  done  without  the  co-operation  in  government  of  the 
masses  composing  these  nations.  The  rod  of  Empire  has  been 
wielded  by  the  few,  and  is  now  passing  into  the  hands  of  the 
many,  and  with  it  there  passes  a  great  heritage  built  up  by 
the  fostering  care  of  our  forefathers.  We  may  ask,  without 
offence,  that  those  who  are  to  receive  this  heritage  shall  know 
how  to  appreciate  it — ^that  the  democracy  "shall  have  a 
greatness  of  character  commensurate  with  the  responsibilities 
of  democratic  control." 

Great  questions  are  coming  up  for  settlement  every  day. 
They  are  grave  and  perplexing,  capable  of  being  regarded 
from  many  sides  and  many  points  of  view,  and  the  decision 
of  these  questions  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  masses. 
They  should  know  how  to  regard  them  with  judgment  and 
impartiality,  and  education  will  teach  them  this.  The 
University  teacher  in  History  and  Economics  is  constantly 
approaching  such  great  questions  which  have  agitated  past 
ages ;  he  is  subjecting  them  to  analysis,  turning  upon  them 
the  daylight  of  i^ct  and  reason,  stripping  them  of  the  heat 
and  passion  which  in  the  past  may  have  surrounded  them. 
He  is  not  merely  treating  his  subject ;  he  is  giving  an  object 
lesson  of  how  subjects  should  be  treated.  The  very  spirit  in 
which  a  lecturer  examines  a  question  should  have  an  enor- 
mous educational  influence  upon  his  audience.  They  will  un- 
oondously  be  drawn  to  apply  his  methods  in  dealing  with  the 
past  in  forming  their  own  judgments  on  the  problems  of  the 
present.  A  lecture  may  teach  men  how  to  act  and  the  spirit 
in  which  they  should  judge,  even  though  every  fact  it  con- 
tains be  forgotten.  A  robust  and  sturdy  sense  of  citizen- 
ship, a  sense  of  proprietorship  in  the  whole  fiibric  of  the 
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Slate — this  is  what  we  want  to  secure  to  every  ooe,  and  we 
want  to  secure  it  as  mndi  in  the  interest  of  the  individual  as 
of  die  State. 

There  exists,  moreover,  another  reason,  a  narrow  but  very 
forcible  reason,  why  we  must  make  every  efibrt  to  reach  the 
iwaTinal  laborers.  It  is  that  in  America  and  in  England  men 
have  given  their  pecuniary  support  of  the  University  Exten- 
sioQ  movement,  because  they  believe  it  to  be  a  great  agency 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  masses.  If  they  find  the  masses 
are  not  touched  by  it,  the  money  of  many  and  the  services  of 
some  will  be  withdrawn,  and  we  want  to  retain  within  our 
ranks  all  the  service  and  support  we  can. 

The  most  essential  reason,  however,  why  we  need  thus  to 
extend  our  effi>rts  is  that  the  laboring  class  have  need  of  us. 
Can  they  be  reached?  is  a  question  asked  very  often  and 
deqiairingly.  There  is  no  doubt  of  it,  and  they  themselves, 
by  their  own  energy  and  through  their  own  sense  of  need, 
are  building  a  bridge  between  us  and  them.  I  can  speak 
only  of  my  own  country,  but  in  the  character  of  their  trusted 
leaders,  *'  in  the  patience  of  sympathy,  of  the  suffering  poor, 
in  the  simplicity  and  fortitude  of  the  lives  of  the  better  work- 
man, in  the  order  and  independence  of  good  fi^owship  which 
mark  the  meetings  of  co-operative  societies,  benefit  dubs  and 
trade  unions '  *  in  that  degree  of  self-control  which  has  been 
manifest  even  in  the  height  of  recent  strikes,  we  see  in  the 
workmen  of  to-day  indications  of  a  character  which  will 
welcome  and  run  to  meet  any  advances  we  may  make,  a 
character  which  is  unlikely  to  confiise  interest  with  patronage. 
I  have  tried  to  show  the  area  that  exists  for  the  further  exten- 
sion of  our  efforts  toward  the  manual  laborers,  and  also  the 
fact  that  the  manual  laborer  is  prepared  to  receive  and  second 
our  efibrts.  It  remains  to  show  how  we  may  best  reach  and 
influence  him.  Three  important  factors  in  the  life  of  the 
laborer  have  always  to  be  uppermost  in  our  minds :  his  inde- 
pendence, his  want  of  leisure,  and  his  want  of  previous 
training. 
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Every  one  hates  patronage,  none  more  so  than  the  work- 
ingman.  It  is  of  the  first  importance,  therefore,  to  lead  the 
laborers  to  act  for  themselves,  not  to  convey  the  impression 
that  they  are  being  acted  for.  The  organization  of  the 
workingman's  centre  should  be  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
hands  of  the  workingmen.  They  should  form  the  majorit>- 
of  the  local  committee,  one  of  their  own  number  should  be 
chairman  and  secretary,  their  own  local  leaders  should  be 
the  men  to  explain,  to  encourage,  and  to  incite.  In  the 
trades*  councils,  the  co-operative  stores  and  in  the  unions, 
plenty  of  leaders  exist  who  recognize  to  the  full  the  import- 
ance of  the  educational  improvement  of  their  dass.  It  may 
be  taken  as  an  axiom  that  success  in  this  direction  is  propor- 
tionate to  the  share  in  the  management  allotted  to  the  work- 
men themselves. 

In  the  second  place,  the  workingman  comes  to  a  lecture  at 
the  close  of  a  day  of  hard  manual  toil.  He  is  weary  and 
needs  something  in  the  nature  of  recreation  as  much  or  more 
than  a  further  stimulus  to  effort.  He  is  asked  to  write 
weekly  papers,  but  it  is  sometimes  forgotten  that  in  his  home 
he  lives,  perhaps,  in  a  single  room,  surrounded  by  a  large 
family  in  a  hot,  teeming  and  noisy  district.  Little  opportunity 
is  given  him  here  for  mental  abstraction.  The  cares,  anxie- 
ties and  interests  of  his  daily  life  are  pressing  close  upon  him. 
He  may  be  full  of  the  subject  he  is  considering,  full  of  the 
new  spirit  which  a  stimulating  lecture  excites,  but  he  is 
untrained  in  the  art  of  formulating  and  arranging  his  ideas ; 
the  mere  manual  art  of  writing  may  be  pain  and  toil  to  him  ; 
he  is  often  ill  supplied  with  books.  Here  are  the  words  of 
an  English  workman  on  this  subject:  *'The  educational 
advantages  which  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  artisans  in  early 
life,  particularly  if  they  be  now  over  thirty  years  old,  have 
hardly  qualified  them  for  the  ready  appropriation  of  what 
University  Extension  has  to  give.  People  who  have  spent 
the  first  twenty  years  of  their  lives  under  the  direct  influence 
of  elaborate  educational  systems,  will  find  some  difl&culty  in 
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folly  realizing  all  the  mental  strain  that  heavy  and  prolonged 
reading,  and  composition  in  presentable  English,  as  well  as 
hard  and  systematic  thinking,  puts  upon  a  mind  but  little 
trained  in  work  of  this  kind." 

I  am  convinced  that  those  who  are  working  for  the  provision 
of  better  homes  for  the  poor,  shorter  hours  of  labor,  for 
securing  more  leisure  for  the  artisan,  are  fellow  workers  with 
us  and  to  some  extent  must  come  before  us.  They  are  pre- 
paring the  soil  on  which  the  good  seed  of  education  may  &11 
and  fructify,  instead  of  withering  away  upon  the  stony  ground 
of  social  disparity  and  distress. 

The  lecturer  to  workingmen  should,  therefore,  possess 
qualities  which  compel  attendance  and  attention.  Above  all 
he  must  be  sympathetic  for  it  is  sympathy  that  wins  men. 
He  must  be  careful  in  the  choice  of  subject,  must  know  what 
to  omit  as  well  as  what  to  include  and  must  always  have  in 
his  mind  the  general  conditions — as  I  have  indicated  them — 
which  surround  the  lives  of  the  laborers.  He  may  enlist 
the  services  of  the  eye,  as  well  as  the  ear  by  well  chosen  and 
well  executed  illustrations  shown  in  the  lantern,  but  he  must, 
if  he  uses  this  method,  be  content  with  nothing  but  the 
best,  for  the  workingman  is  quick  to  appreciate  good  illus- 
trations and  quicker  to  express  his  scorn  of  what  is  sensa- 
tional and  artistically  bad. 

There  is  a  ready  means  of  compelling  attention  in  the 
locality  where  the  audience  live.  There  is  scarcely  a  spot 
of  ground  that  has  not  its  own  peculiar  associations,  history 
and  inspiration.  A  new  world  of  interest  and  delight  is 
opened  to  the  man  who  is.  brought  to  realize  the  fairy  story 
of  the  stones,  the  trees,  the  plants,  the  rocks,  which  are  at 
his  doors.  A  new  patriotism  is  inspired  in  the  man  who, 
living  in  some  historic  town  or  county,  realizes  the  part 
which  his  own  place  has  filled  in  the  making  of  the  nations, 
and  where  these  direct  object  lessons  are  wanted  there  are 
always  the  heavens  above  him.  The  stars  on  which  he  has 
gazed  so  often  that  he  is  oblivious  of  their  existence,  may 
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be  made  to  disclose  their  glories  to  his  gaze.  The  history 
of  a  single  star  may  put  new  meaning  for  him  into  the 
miiverse,  into  the  world  in  which  he  lives  and  the  part  he 
has  to  play  in  it. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  laborer  cannot  afford  high  fees. 
A  dollar  to  a  man  with  only  five  hundred  of  them  or  less 
every  year  means  infinitely  more  to  him  than  twenty  to 
people  with  two  thousand  every  year.  Herein  lies  the  need 
for  the  endowment  of  our  work,  whereby  our  forces  may  be 
brought  to  bear  with  regularity  and  precision,  unimpeded 
by  pecuniary  fears  and  anxieties,  instead  of  being  fitfully 
applied  as  casual  liberality  may  permit. 

I  have  already  said  a  word  as  to  the  qualities  necessary 
in  a  lecturer  to  artisans  and  workingmen.  He  must  have 
magnetic  influence,  he  must  be  sympathetic,  he  must  never 
forget  his  local  allusions,  his  treatment  of  his  subject  must  be 
a  pattern  to  his  audience  as  to  how  subjects  should  be  treated 
— judicial,  impartial,  clear.  A  question  remains  regarding 
him.  Should  he  be  a  reader  of  his  lecture  or  an  extempore 
speaker? 

A  lecturer  must  have  the  gift  of  inspiration,  and  he  will 
possess  it  in  the  ftdlest  measure  if  he  derive  his  inspiration 
directly  from  the  audience  he  is  addressing.  Electric  sparks 
of  sympathy  and  fellow-feeling  must  flash  between  him  and 
each  member  of  his  audience.  He  must  gauge  their  capa- 
city, their  degree  of  comprehension  of  his  meaning,  their 
dijBSculties  which  arise  as  he  speaks,  the  degree  of  interest 
with  which  they  are  receiving  his  teaching — ^he  must  judge, 
in  short,  of  the  present  value  of  his  efforts  from  the  mental 
and  physical  attitude  of  his  hearers  as  they  surround  him. 
He  must  be  quick  to  mark  the  shades  and  shadows  which 
pass  in  currents  over  every  assembly  of  men  and  women, 
and  the  only  way  in  which  he  can  do  all  this  is  by  looking  at 
them.  He  must  see  the  man  who  is  asleep  in  the  far  comer 
and  wake  him  up  by  vocal  persuasiveness  to  interest  and 
attention.     He  must  see  that  such  and  such  a  point  has  not 
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told,  and  must  be  prepared  to  put  it  in  a  different  way  ;  to 
present  it  from  another  point  of  view.  He  must  be  ready 
to  change  his  own  mental  attitude,  his  style,  his  elocution, 
his  whole  method,  until  he  finds  he  has  at  length  hit  the 
mark  right  between  wind  and  water.  Can  he  do  this  if  he 
is  reading  from  a  manuscript  ?  Some  very  gifted  readers 
can ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  lecturer  to  workingmen  should 
speak  extempore.  I  need  not  say  that  he  must  know  his 
subject  to  his  very  finger  tips.  Extempore  lecturing  does 
not  require  less  preparation  than  the  written  lecture,  but 
more,  for  it  is  only  when  a  man  is  fairly  saturated  with  his 
subject  that  he  can  present  it  forcibly,  scientifically  and  eflB- 
ciently,  even  in  its  broad  outline.  Probably  in  lecturing  to 
artisans  it  is  broad  outline  and  correct  perspective  at  which 
the  lecturer  is  chiefly  aiming.  He  can  only  hope  to  hit  the 
mark  in  proportion  as  his  own  detailed  knowledge  is  ex- 
haustive. A  broad,  general  view,  to  be  of  any  value,  must 
be  based  in  the  lecturer's  mind  upon  exhaustive  examina- 
tion of  details.  In  lecturing,  then,  to  artisans,  only  the  best 
you  have  got  to  give  is  likely  to  be  of  any  real  use.  I  will 
not  attempt  to  determine  dogmatically  whether  a  lecturer 
should  read  or  speak.  He  must  frdfill  the  condition  I  have 
laid  down,  and  if  he  feel  he  cannot  fulfill  them  by  reading — 
then  he  must  speak  extempore. 

And  lastly,  the  local  organization  must  be  efficient.  I 
have  already  said  it  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  workmen 
themselves,  but  the  lines  on  which  they  should  work  may  be 
suggested  by  one  fiilly  versed  in  all  the  details  of  arrange- 
ment. A  lecturer  may  be  an  angel  from  heaven  and  his 
lecture  may  harmonize  in  every  way  with  his  celestial  quali- 
fications, and  yet  without  efficient  management  and  organiza- 
tion the  effort  among  the  artisans  will  be  a  failure.  Great 
as  will  be  the  results  to  them  of  extending  university  teaching 
to  the  workers,  there  will  be  another  great  result  visible  in 
the  work  of  the  universities  themselves.  Some  of  the 
universities  do  not  know  it,  but  it  is  true,  that  University 
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Extension  is  doing  as  much  for  them  as  for  the  people  outside 
their  walls.  They  are,  by  its  agency,  being  brought  into 
touch  with  the  masses,  as  they  have  never  been  before. 
Their  own  intra-mural  methods  are  feeling  the  generous 
rebotmd  of  the  work  done  outside  their  walls.  They  are 
emerging  from  their  fossilized,  their  chrysalis  condition,  and 
putting  on  new  harmonies  of  form  and  color  which  are  mak- 
ing them  a  thing  of  beauty,  and  enduring  value  to  thousands 
who  have  regarded  them  hitherto  as  exclusive  centres  for  the 
cultivation  of  so-called  **  superior  persons,**  and  reciprocally 
by  the  agency  of  University  Extension,  there  may  be  brought 
before  the  eyes  and  minds  of  the  masses  the  inestimable 
services  which  research,  directed  irom  the  professor's  chair, 
has  conferred  upon  mankind  at  large. 

But  far  more  than  this,  there  is  the  benefit  which  the 
community,  as  a  whole,  will  derive  from  the  Extension  of 
sound  learning  widely  among  the  masses  who  compose  it. 
The  elevated  ideals  the  manly  sense  of  citizenship,  the  impar- 
tial view,  the  modification  of  passion,  prejudice,  and  super- 
stition, the  brightness  and  sense  of  new  life  which  will  be 
inftised  into  lives  spent  for  the  most  part  in  privation  and 
toil,  the  resolution  of  purpose,  the  joy  of  living  and  the 
glories  of  the  tmiverse,  and  of  the  world  in  which  we  live — 
all  these  things  we  have  to  hope  for — all  these  things  we 
may  confidently  expect  by  the  Extension  of  our  labors 
among  our  brothers  and  our  sisters  who  compose  the  masses 
of  mankind. 

E.   It.   S.    HORSBURGH. 
Ckia99,Jufy,i9gs, 


THE  WRITTEN  EXERCISE. 


MATTHEW  ARNOLD,  with  his  wonted  feUcity,  pointed 
out  twenty  years  ago  that  *  *  if  we  read  but  a  very 
little,  we  naturally  want  to  press  it  all ;  if  we  read  a  great 
deal,  we  are  willing  not  to  press  the  whole  of  what  we  read, 
and  we  learn  what  ought  to  be  pressed  and  what  not." 

The  primary  function  of  the  Extension  lecturer  is  to  arouse 
and  direct  mental  activity.  He  must  teach  folks  to  read  who 
have  never  acquired  the  reading  habit,  and  must  win  from 
evil  and  improfitable  reading  the  multitudes  to  whom  all  lit- 
erature but  the  daily  paper  is  a  sealed  book.  A  scholarly 
lecture  well  delivered  may  set  the  whole  audience  to  reading ; 
but  not  of  necessity  reading  with  that  purpose  and  that 
system  which  are  necessary  for  genuine  culture  and  without 
which  one  cannot  know  the  best  the  world  has  thought  and 
said. 

Only  by  much  reading  can  the  new  convert  to  University 
Extension  acquire  the  art  of  discrimination ;  only  by  much 
reading  can  he  learn,  as  Matthew  Arnold  has  said,  **  what 
ought  to  be  pressed  and  what  not."  If  the  Extension  lec- 
turer is  to  retain  enthusiasm  for  this  kind  of  popular  educa- 
cation  he  must  have  indisputable  evidence  that  the  novitiate 
is  reading  intelligently.  He  must  know  whether  the  seed 
which  he  scatters  falls  by  the  wayside,  or  upon  stony  places, 
or  among  thorns,  or  upon  good  ground  capable  of  yielding 
even  an  hundredfold. 

In  this  statement  there  is  no  covert  insinuation  that  Uni- 
versity Extension  should  be  judged  solely  from  the  stand- 
point of  scholarship.  The  University  Extension  lecturer  is 
something  more  than  an  itinerant  schoolmaster  of  a  magnified 
and  unwalled  tmiversity.  He  is  also  a  social  reformer,  for  his 
mission  is,  as  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  says  of  the  great  newspaper, 
to  replace  village  gossip  with  world  gossip  to  the  immense 
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advantage  of  the  community,  and  to  deliver  firom  ''  the  low- 
lands of  vulgarity" — to  quote  Amid — ^the  masses  whom 
Lincoln  said  the  Lord  must  love  or  he  would  not  have  made 
so  many  of  them.  Even  if  the  Extension  lecturer  were  to 
conduct  no  dass,  hold  no  examination,  provide  no  syllabus, 
receive  no  written  exerdse,  it  would  still  be  worth  while  to 
substitute  courses  of  six  or  twdve  lectures  on  history  or  lit- 
erature in  place  of  the  isolated  lyceum  bureau  lecture  on 
**  Around  the  World  in  Eighty  Mmutes,'*  or  '*The  Rise  and 
Fall  of  the  Mustache.*'  Were  the  movement  to  consist, 
however,  simply  of  courses  of  scholarly  lectures,  its  advocates 
could  scarcdy  justify  the  use  of  the  term  University  Exten- 
sion ;  perhaps  not  even  the  title  **  University  Partidpation,** 
recently  suggested  by  a  critic.  There  was  a  time  when  some 
of  our  critics  could  see  no  good  in  the  movement.  But  the 
latest  of  them  admits  that  our  efforts  have  had  a  broad- 
ening effect,  though  the  educational  results,  he  insists, 
do  not  warrant  the  use  of  the  term  University  Extension. 
Let  us  prove  that  Extension  students  read  not  merdy 
but  read  intelligently  and  to  a  purpose,  and  perhaps  our 
critics  will  permit  us  to  retain  the  title  which  we  so  mudi 
love. 

How  shall  we  prove  it  to  oursdves,  to  say  nothing  of  our 
critics?  Not  by  a  sea  of  upturned  faces,  however  animated 
and  interested  they  may  appear  to  be.  The  clergyman  and 
the  comedian  may  Illuminate  the  faces  without  training  the 
minds  of  their  auditors.  Not  by  the  dass,  however  dosdy 
it  may  approximate  to  the  pedagogical  conditions  suggested 
by  critics.  For  in  the  dass  the  real  student  is  heard  from 
far  less  frequently  than  the  professional  talker,  who  some- 
times fails  to  tmderstand  that  liberty  to  speak  in  the  dass  is 
always  bounded  by  the  duty  to  give  his  more  modest  neigh- 
bor a  chance  and  sometimes  a  stimulus  to  speak  out  in 
meeting.  It  is  by  the  paper  work  that  we  may  prove  to 
friends  and  foes  that  Extension  students  read  intelligently  ; 
that  they  assimilate  the  &cts  and  the  theories  which  they 
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meet ;  and  that  they  press  most  heavily  upon  those  things 
which  the  lecturer  with  his  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
subject  sets  up  as  worthy  of  being  pressed. 

Deferring  for  a  time  a  discussion  of  the  written  exercise 
as  an  educational  means,  we  are  now  considering  it  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  lecturer  and  the  critic  as  a  measure  of  the 
educational  utilities,  realized  or  realizable  by  the  student  in 
writing  the  answers  to  the  questions  set  by  the  lecturer. 
The  written  exercise  does  not  determine  the  amotmt  of  profit 
accruing  to  a  community  from  a  University  Extension 
course.  Indeed,  the  amount  of  profit  can  scarcely  be  deter- 
mined from  all  the  elements  that  make  up  the  system — ^to 
say  nothing  of  any  one  element,  like  the  class  or  the  written 
exercise.  The  paper  work  does  determine,  however,  the 
character  of  that  profit. 

In  the  paper  work  the  professional  talker  is  rarely  heard 
firom.  Only  the  still  small  voice  of  the  student,  often 
unduly  timid  and  modest,  is  borne  to  the  lecturer  through 
this  medium.  If  it  is  true,  as  Dr.  Devine  has  remarked, 
that  in  the  dass  **  everybody  talks  but  the  student,*'  it  is 
equally  true  that  in  the  paper  work  nobody  talks  but  the 
student.  The  writer  may  be  a  crank ;  he  may  see  things 
out  of  their  proper  relations ;  he  is  none  the  less  a  student. 
The  principal  of  an  orphan  school  in  Western  Pennsylvania, 
who  is  obliged  by  circumstances  to  devote  all  his  time 
between  5.30  a.  m.  and  9  p.  m.  to  the  care  of  his  pupils, 
could  easily  convince  me — ^because  I  knew  the  man — that  he 
was  diligently  reading  the  Federalist  and  McMaster  and 
Hart ;  but  I  could  never  convince  a  stranger  to  him  and  a 
critic  of  the  movement  that  he  read  those  books  intel- 
ligently had  I  not  received  fi-om  him  weekly  papers  pre- 
pared by  the  light  of  the  midnight  lamp,  and  not  unworthy 
the  pen  of  a  senior  at  Harvard,  the  Johns  Hopkins,  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  or  the  University  of  Chicago. 

A  fiew  lecturers  may  dissent  from  Dr.  Moulton's  judgment 
that  the  written  exercise  is  "  the  strength  of  otir  system/' 
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Fewer  lecturers  will  doubt  that  in  an  ultimate  analysis 
University  Extension  as  an  educational  movement  will  be 
judged  largely  by  the  character  of  the  paper  work.  The 
weekly  exercise  is  an  original  contribution  of  University 
Extension  to  pedagogical  methods.  The  resident  student 
may  occasionally  be  required  to  present  written  reports  on 
the  lectures  or  on  assigned  reading;  but  too  often  those 
reports  are  fitfully  delivered,  like  the  headlong  charges  of 
poor  Puzzy-wuzzy,  the  fighting  man  of  the  Soudan.  The 
Extension  student,  however,  is  not  eligible  to  the  final 
examination  unless  he  has  presented  at  regular  intervals  of 
one  or  two  weeks  a  written  exercise.  Why  University 
Extension  should  employ  regularly  a  form  of  work  which 
the  universities  employ  irregularly  is  evident  enough  in  the 
desire  of  the  Extension  lecturer  to  use  every  available  means 
to  make  his  teaching  thorough.  Confronted  by  the  fact  that 
he  has  but  six  or  at  most  twelve  opportunities  to  teach  his 
subject  to  the  students,  the  Extension  lecturer  resorts  to  the 
written  exercise.  The  paper  work  is  really,  then,  the  crea- 
tion of  necessity. 

Circumstances  may  sometimes  compel  the  lecturer  to 
slight  the  class ;  never  the  paper  work.  For  the  paper  work 
establishes  a  real  intimacy  between  the  teacher  and  the 
student.  The  written  exercise  lays  bare  the  real  needs  of 
the  student.  It  furnishes  a  safe  measure  of  the  educational 
titilities  which  the  student  receives  from  an  Extension  course. 
It  permits  us  to  determine  accurately  whether  or  not  a  par- 
ticular Extension  course  has  attained  to  the  dignity  of 
resident  university  work.  And  finally,  the  written  exercise 
promises  to  win  recognition  and  assistance  for  University 
Extension  from  some  universities  which  show  reluctance  to 
recognize  non-resident  study. 

So  accustomed  are  we  to  institute  comparisons  unfavorable 
to  the  Extension  student  between  resident  and  non-resident 
university  study  that  I  fear  you  will  listen  with  impatience 
to  any  suggestion  fix>m  me  that  perhaps  after  all  there  are 


adrartages  mhacnt  in  noo-reskknt  study  tbat  are 
sddom  fecmd  in  resident  stndy.  As  Dr.  James  has  said, 
"  Ifatmity  of  nnnd  and  keenness  of  interest  go  a  long  way 
to  make  np  far  thoroughness  of  prdiminary  training  and 
abondance  of  time.**  Ceitainlv  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in 
maturity  of  mind  and  keenness  of  interest  Extension  students 
have  a  dear  advantage  over  college  students.  Here  lies  a 
paitial  explanation  of  the  &ct  to  which  more  than  one  lecturer 
has  tpsrifirf,  that  many  Extension  students  send  in  papers 
that  would  not  dishonor  college  seniors.  But  the  explanation 
is  not  complete  without  a  reo^^tion  of  the  fisict  that  Univer- 
sity  Extension  students  share  only  with  post-graduate  stu- 
dents and  advanced  students  in  some  institutions  the  decided 
advantage  that  comes  from  a  concentration  of  interest  and 
energy  upon  one  or  at  most  two  subjects  at  a  time  rather 
than  to  distribute  interest  and  energy  among  several  subjects. 
Moreover,  the  average  man  and  the  majority  of  women,  who 
have  several  hours  of  leisure  daily  can  give  more  time  to  a 
University  Extension  study  than  the  college  student  has  for 
any  one  subject. 

If  the  paper  work  needed  justification  in  the  eyes  of  the 
lecturer  it  could  be  found,  also,  in  the  benefit  sure  to  accrue 
to  him  from  a  careful  examination  of  the  best  work  of  his 
most  earnest  students.  There  is  for  him  a  distinct  pedagogi- 
cal advantage  in  isolating  his  students  from  the  main  audience 
and  the  class  and  in  viewing  through  the  written  exercise, 
as  through  a  powerful  microscope,  their  naked  mental  opera- 
tions. There  is  for  him,  I  repeat,  a  distinct  pedagogical  . 
advantage  in  thus  dealing  with  his  students  at  such  short 
range  that  he  can  tell  which  of  them  are  merely  acquiring 
fects  or  performing  memory  feats  and  which  are  acquiring 
the  important  habit  of  letting  their  minds  play  about  the 
fiurts.  Dr.  Moulton  once  remarked,  though  not  I  believe 
in  print,  that  the  written  exercise  has  directly  and  powerfully 
influenced  his  method  of  presentation,  and  that  to  his 
weekly  exercises  rather  than  to  any  other  one  source,  he 
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traces  his  present  ideas  concerning  the  method  in  which 
literature  should  be  taught  whether  in  Extension  centres  or 
in  coU^ne  classrooms.  Other  lecturers  have  fdt  perhaps  less 
keenly  than  Dr.  Moulton  the  personal  benefits  of  examining 
students'  papers.  But  I  doubt  if  there  is  one  successful 
Extensionist  whose  value  as  a  lecturer  and  as  a  class  teacher 
has  not  been  enhanced  by  the  suggestions  which  have  come 
from  an  examination  of  students'  papers. 

The  paper  work  furnishes  the  lecturer  a  unique  source  of 
inspiration.  The  lectures  and  the  dass  set  people  to  reading 
and  the  lecturer  is  given  new  strength  for  his  labors  by  the 
thought  that  he  may  perhaps  change  the  point  of  view  of  a 
whole  community.  Ages  ago,  however,  a  certain  English- 
man, not  witless,  suggested  that  though  reading  may  mfeke  a 
fidl  man,  it  is  writing  that  makes  an  exact  man.  The  con- 
sciousness that  by  means  of  the  paper  work  he  is  making  his 
students  more  exact  and  more  scientific  in  their  reading  and 
thinking  furnishes  the  lecturer  a  unique  source  of  enthusiasm 
as  enduring  as  the  movement  itsel£ 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  paper  work  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  student.  At  the  end  of  the  first  lecture  and  the  dass  the 
earnest  auditor  is  dther  puzzled  about  the  whole  thing  and 
somewhat  dazed  or  is  in  a  state  of  awareness,  as  some  psy- 
diologist  has  called  it.  The  lecture  and  the  dass  have 
aroused  his  interest,  filled  his  mind  with  nascent  thoughts 
and  intellectual  longings.  With  feverish  impatience  he 
hastens  to  borrow  or  buy  a  book ;  but  not  to  read  the  syl- 
labus  and  the  book  critically  or  exactly,  unless  the  lecturer 
has  so  impressed  upon  him  the  importance  of  these  things 
that  they  appear  to  stand  among  the  primary  prindples  of 
the  system. 

His  next  impulse,  provided  the  lecturer  has  made  dear 
the  importance  of  the  paper  work,  is  to  answer  the  questions 
printed  in  the  syllabus  or  announced  by  the  lecturer  fix)m  the 
platform.  But  here  a  difficulty  arises;  for  the  student 
body,  like  the  lecture  audience,  is  composed  of  all  sorts  and 
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oonditions  of  men — and  women,  too.  The  power  tx)  express 
oneself  in  words  is  fiEir  more  common  than  the  ability  to 
express  oneself  in  writing.  Many  a  student  refrains  from 
paper  work  because  of  a  consciousness  of  being  unable  to 
write  a  good  style  and  because  of  an  aversion  to  laying 
before  the  eyes  of  the  teacher  the  imperfections  of  an  early 
training.  Not  a  few  artisans,  according  to  English  experi- 
ence, are  debarred  because  of  a  cramped  hand  and  the  physi- 
cal labor  of  writing. 

Those  who,  in  spite  of  physical  or  mental  disabilities,  take 
courage  and  put  pen  to  paper,  are  likely,  if  the  subject  is 
new  to  them,  to  try  with  the  aid  of  the  syllabus  to  recall  the 
lecture.  Then  they  either  pick  out  the  easiest  question  and 
answer  it  without  reading,  or  they  will  read  the  required 
textbook  and  perhaps  some  other  references  with  the  express 
purpose  of  answering  a  more  difficult  question  or  series  of 
questions.  They  may  perhaps  compare  the  lecturer's  views 
with  those  of  some  great  writer  or  writers  and  construct  for 
themselves  theories  which  reveal  to  the  lecturer  the  student's 
power  of  reasoning. 

Obviously  the  character  and  number  and  length  of  the 
papers,  will  depend  quite  as  much  upon  the  character  of  the 
questions  and  tiie  tact  of  the  lecturer,  as  upon  the  ability  and 
industry  of  the  student.  Take  it  for  granted  that  the 
lecture  is  scholarly  and  stimulating,  the  dass  lively  and 
suggestive,  the  students'  association  healthy  and  vigorous, 
the  lecture  audience  equal  to  the  average  church  congrega- 
tion in  intelligence,  the  circumstances  normal,  and  there  is 
no  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  the  lecturer  ought  to  bear 
the  sole  responsibility  if  he  fails  to  receive  papers. 

As  I  conceive  it,  no  phase  of  the  paper  work  is  of  more 
importance  than  the  construction  of  the  questions.  They 
should  be  contrived  with  great  cunning.  They  should  prove 
an  irresistible  temptation  to  read,  think,  compare.  As  Mr. 
H.  W.  Rolfe  has  said :  *' They  should  not  be  so  difficult  as 
to  repel  the  student,  nor  yet  so  easy  that  he  may  answer 
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them  without  some  measure  of  earnest  thought."  The 
questions  must,  in  fact,  be  graded,  if  they  are  to  tempt  all 
sorts  of  lecture  auditors  to  become  serious  students.  One  or 
two  of  the  four  or  five  questions  should  be  constructed  with 
the  view  of  drawing  into  the  paper  work  the  greatest  number 
of  lecture  auditors  who  are  actually  on  the  margin  of  paper 
work,  and  whom  a  question  that  can  be  answered  with  little 
effort  fi-om  general  knowledge  or  fixMn  recollection  of  the 
lecture  and  careful  reading  of  the  syllabus,  will  tempt  to  cross 
the  line  and  become  paper  writers. 

Another  question  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  tempt  the 
student  to  read.  It  may  involve  reading  merely  a  textbook 
with  the  utmost  care ;  it  may  be  made  harder  by  requiring  a 
comparison  of  two  authorities  on  a  particular  phase  of  the 
subject ;  or  another  question  may  be  contrived  for  the  latter 
purpose. 

At  least  one  question  should  aim  to  call  forth  originality 
and  to  test  the  ability  of  the  student.  Such  a  question  is 
indispensable  not  only  for  its  pedagogical  value,  but  because 
also,  it  will  sometimes  reveal  to  the  Extension  lecturer,  who 
should  ever  remember  that  he  is  an  educational  scout,  some 
child  of  genius  waiting  to  be  discovered,  some  village  Hamp- 
den,  or  some  Giotto  lost  among  the  hill  shepherds.  In  the 
teaching  of  history,  literature,  and  kindred  subjects,  this 
question  may  be  framed  in  one  of  two  ways,  or  it  may  be 
resolved  into  two  distinct  questions.  For  example,  in  treat- 
ing the  causes  of  the  American  Revolution,  the  lecturer  may 
ask  for  a  statement  and  a  criticism  of  those  causes.  In 
answering,  the  student  cannot  escape  from  the  exercise  of 
originality,  though  he  may  have  confined  his  reading  to 
secondary  authorities. 

Practically,  the  same  problem  may  be  attacked  in  another 
and  better  way,  and  to  Professor  W.  H.  Mace  belongs  the 
credit  in  this  cotmtry  of  setting  the  student  questions  that 
can  be  answered  only  in  an  original  way,  and  only  by 
resorting  to  original  sources.     Instead  of  resting  content 
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with  asking  a  general  question  concerning  the  causes  of  the 
American  Revolution,  Professor  Mace  sets  his  students  at 
work  upon  the  speech  of  James  Otis  against  the  Writs  of 
Assistance.  He  breaks  up  the  general  inquiry  into  several 
parts.  The  student  is  asked  to  state  the  arguments  in  the 
speech ;  to  discuss  whether  or  not  Otis  proved  his  points ;  to 
formulate  the  nature  and  effect  of  the  general  and  the  special 
writs  then  in  use ;  and  finally,  to  state  whether  Otis  proved 
or  simply  asserted  that  Americans  were  entitled  to  all  the 
rights  of  British  subjects. 

This  kind  of  question  can  rarely  be  asked  tmless  the  lec- 
turer, as  Professor  Mace  has  done,  makes  the  orig^inal 
documents  available  to  all  by  printing  them  in  the  syllabus. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  question  which  thus 
leads  from  the  particular  to  the  general  may  elevate  the 
paper  work  to  the  dignity  of  university  work.  It  is  note- 
worthy also  that  Dr.  Moulton  obtains  valuable  results  in 
literature  by  setting  questions  that  call  for  an  original  story, 
a  prologue,  or  an  epilogue.  I  have  found  it  helpful  to  be- 
sprinkle the  text  of  my  syllabus  with  italicized  questions,  to 
prevent  the  student  from  reading  the  syllabus  thoughtlessly 
and  to  keep  him  ever  vigilant.  Some  of  the  most  original 
papers  I  have  received  have  been  in  reply  to  these  questions. 
It  will  usually  be  foimd  expedient,  if  we  may  trust  the 
experience  of  several  lecturers,  to  give  also  an  occasional 
question  during  the  course,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of 
inspiring  paper  work  as  to  lead  a  certain  class  of  busy  men 
to  take  part  in  the  discussion. 

Trite  as  this  argument  for  graded  questions  may  be,  a 
somewhat  careftd  examination  of  English  and  American 
syllabuses  has  convinced  me  that  it  should  be  made.  Dr. 
Devine  and  I  have  discovered  that  many  sets  of  questions 
seem  to  have  been  contrived  without  a  definite  plan.  In 
some  syllabuses,  particularly  some  on  Literature,  there  is 
absolutely  no  gradation,  and  all  the  questions  require  out- 
side reading.     The  form  of  the  questions  in  many  of  the 
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economic  and  historical  syllabuses  leads  to  the  inference  that 
the  questions  have  been  answered  explicitly  or  implied  in 
the  lecture,  though  some  original  thought  is  usually  de- 
manded. In  a  very  large  number  of  syllabuses,  all  the 
questions  are  completely  answered  in  the  lectures,  so  that 
the  paper  work  becomes  no  more  than  a  feat  of  the  memory 
and  the  pen. 

As  to  the  relative  advantages  of  inserting  the  weekly 
questions  in  the  syllabus  or  simply  annotmdng  them  from 
the  platform,  there  is  perhaps  a  sufficient  reply  in  the  fact 
that  at  least  nine  out  of  every  ten  syllabuses  contain  the 
printed  questions.  There  is  doubtless  a  certain  advantage 
in  keeping  back  the  questions  until  the  lecture  to  which 
they  apply  has  been  delivered.  They  are  likely  to  be 
received  with  greater  interest,  because  they  seem  fresher,  if 
announced  after  each  lecture  rather  than  printed  in  the 
syllabus.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lecttu'er  is  ever  in  dread 
lest  the  fervor  of  lecturing  or  a  lively  class  discussion  may 
some  time  cause  him  to  forget  to  announce  the  questions  for 
the  next  week's  answers. 

An  obvious  advantage  of  printing  the  questions  in  the 
syllabus  is  the  extra  inducement  it  furnishes  the  student  to 
purchase  the  syllabus,  and  the  satisfaction  he  is  sure  to  find 
in  having  the  lecture  outlines  and  the  questions  which  he 
has  announced  bound  up  together.  As  to  the  place  of  the 
questions  in  the  syllabus,  there  seems  to  be  less  of  principle 
tijan  of  personal  preference  involved.  Wherever  they  are 
placed,  however,  it  is  often  expedient  to  announce  questions 
which  have  been  evolved  in  the  class  or  suggested  by  a  paper. 
Such  questions  always  possess  a  peculiar  interest,  because 
they  bear  the  impress  of  the  moment  or  of  a  local  char- 
acter, and  are  likely  to  be  answered  in  writing. 

Nowhere  is  the  tact  of  the  lecturer  more  severely  tried 
than  in  the  marginal  and  class  comment  upon  the  papers. 
In  the  London  University  Extension  Journal  for  Jtme  15, 
X893,  Mr.  Ellis  Edwards  has  drawn  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
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nervousness  and  sensitiveness  of  the  novitiate  in  paper  work. 
The  student  has  persuaded  himself  with  great  diffictilty  to 
prepare  the  paper.  Not  infrequently  he  conceals  his  purpose 
from  his  friends.  He  comes  to  the  second  lecture  with  mis- 
givings. He  is  sure  that  some  stupid  error  in  his  first  paper 
will  be  made  the  target  for  criticism,  perhaps  for  sarcasm,  in 
the  class.  When  finally  his  paper  is  returned  he  looks  eagerly 
for  the  lecturer' s  corrections  and  comments.  Their  character 
wiU  determine,  perhaps  for  all  time,  his  career  as  an  Exten- 
sion student  The  lecturer  may  easily  enough  wound  him 
to  the  quick  by  an  injudicious  or  unappredative  comment, 
or  win  his  confidence  and  regard  for  all  time  by  a  well-timed 
and  discreet  judgment,  none  the  less  critical  because  kindly 
and  suggestive. 

Amid  tells  us  that,  "  to  know  how  to  suggest  is  the  great 
art  of  teaching."  The  true  art  of  Extension  teaching  is 
found  in  suggestions,  encouragement,  stimulation.  Be  the 
paper  never  so  incomplete  and  inaccurate,  it  bears  the  mes- 
sage of  a  personality,  and  deserves  respectful  consideration. 
It  comes  freighted  most  frequently  witiii  the  longings  of  an 
hcmest  soul  for  deliverance  from  the  ''lowlands  of  vulgarity/' 
The  lecturer  should,  therefore,  always  read  the  paper  with 
care,  and,  when  possible,  mingle  praise  with  critidsm.  He 
should  preserve  as  watchful  an  eye  for  virtues  as  for  vices* 
He  should  be  so  lavish  with  his  marginal  comments  2b  to 
omvimae  &e  student  diat  his  e£Eorts,  however  crude  and 
inadequate,  are  ^ipreciated.  In  no  other  way  can  be  supply 
the  stndent  with  a  suffident  motive  for  writing  papers. 

At  best  the  lecturer  canzMt  oomment  with  wSku^nt  f^itUktm 
CO  tibe  iiiiigiN  coocermng  iht  points  azvi  diffioilti^ «ugj;estod 
by  tibe  p^Kis,  asid  so  he  fiSyx:^  ^vt  Vj  tbi^  pory/m:  a  <{Kdal 
dassezensae.  Hexsardercte  alialfbr/sr,  prdEeraUy  tici'^^ 
tibe  lectme,  or  a  half  hccr  after  tie  iKtsre,  V>  tfc»  foaWtr. 

^Msi  h  wr/tic  i#t  hereto!  «stei^y  t^y 


*    ^^»xz: 


A 
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likely  tx>  confuse  the  students.  The  lecturer  should  use  the 
most  exquisite  tact  in  discussing  the  papers.  He  can  be 
rather  more  prodigal  of  his  praise  than  the  resident  univer- 
sity teacher  dares  to  be.  Not  only  should  the  lecturer 
**  never  pick  a  paper  to  pieces,'*  but  seldom  should  he  state 
outright  in  class  that  a  given  answer  is  incorrect,  though  it 
may  be  absurdly  incorrect.  He  can  accomplish  his  purpose 
quite  as  easily,  and  at  the  same  time  escape  the  danger  of 
wounding  anyone,  by  stating  in  a  judicial  manner  the  correct 
answer ;  showing,  as  Mr.  J.  H.  Penniman  has  pointed  out, 
**  that  one  answer  is  right  and  another  is  wrong,  not  because 
the  lecturer  thinks  so,  but  because  a  consideration  of  the  facts 
warrants  it.'*  Such  a  method  of  marginal  and  dass  com- 
ments on  the  paper,  coupled  with  a  gentle  but  relentless 
insistence  upon  the  importance  of  the  papers  and  a  unity  of 
purpose  and  plan  among  the  successive  lecturers  at  the  same 
centre,  is  sure  to  evoke  paper  work. 

This  insistence  and  imity  of  purpose  should  always  exclude 
sarcasm,  however  great  the  temptation  to  employ  it.  The 
lecturer  may  convince  himself  that  sarcasm  will  sometimes 
achieve  a  good  end.  He  may  fondly  imagine  that  what  to  his 
audience  is  brutal  frankness  or  ill-disguised  rudeness  is  no 
more  than  honest  candor.  He  may  even  quote  our  new  nov- 
elist, Maartens,  in  j  ustification  of  satire  in  University  Extension 
teaching.  **  There  was  a  man  once,  a  satirist,"  writes 
Maartens.  *'  In  the  natural  course  of  time  his  friends  slew 
him  and  he  died,  and  the  people  came  and  stood  about  his 
corpse.  '  He  treated  the  whole  round  world  as  his  football,' 
they  said,  indignantly,  'and  he  kicked  it!'  The  dead  man 
opened  one  eye:  *  But  always  toward  the  goal '  he  said." 

The  satirical  lecturer  may  fancy  that  he  is  always  kicking 
the  ball  toward  the  goal.  Perhaps  he  is  ;  but  let  him  also 
know  that  satire  will  alienate  from  him  those  timid  and  trust- 
ing souls  that  have  most  need  of  intellectual  intimacy  with  a 
good  man  and  an  inspiring  teacher. 

Lyman  P.  Poweix. 

University  tf  JF^n^/hfanm,July,  iSgS' 
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VI/HEN  you  have  taken  all  your  notes,  when  you  have 
^^  possessed  yourselves  of  at  least  the  substance  of  all 
the  ideas  of  which  the  lecture  is  to  be  composed,  whether  you 
have  them  already  arranged  in  fine  order,  or  in  the  mass,  still 
confused,  seething  in  your  mind ;  when  you  have  reached 
the  moment  of  preparation,  when  you  no  longer  seek  any- 
thing but  the  turn  to  give  them,  the  clearest,  the  most  vivid 
and  picturesque  manner  in  which  to  express  them ;  when 
you  are  so  far,  mind,  my  Mend,  never  commit  the  imprud- 
ence of  seating  yourself  at  your  desk,  your  notes  or  your 
book  under  your  eyes,  a  pen  in  your  hand.  If  you  live  in 
the  country,  you  doubtless  have  a  bit  of  a  garden  at  your 
disposal ;  and  in  default  of  an  alley  of  trees  belonging  to 
you,  a  turn  arotmd  the  town  where  no  one  passes ;  if  you 
are  a  Parisian,  you  have  in  the  neighborhood  either  the 
Luxembourg  or  the  Tuileries,  or  the  Pare  Monceau,  or  in 
any  case  some  wide  and  solitary  street  where  you  can  dream 
in  the  open  air  without  too  much  interruption  ;  if  you  have 
nothing  of  all  this,  or  if  the  weather  be  execrable,  you  have 
in  your  house  a  room  larger  than  the  others ;  get  up  and 
walk.  A  lecture  is  never  prepared,  except  while  walking. 
The  movement  of  the  body  lashes  the  blood  and  aids  the 
movement  of  the  mind. 

You  have  possessed  your  memory  of  the  themes  from  the 
development  of  which  the  lecture  must  be  formed  ;  pick  out 
one  from  the  pile,  the  first  at  hand,  or  the  one  you  have 
most  at  heart,  which  for  the  moment  attracts  you  most,  and 

*Rec6Dectioiit  of  Middle  Life,  by  Prandsque  Sarcey.  Translated  by  Blixabeth 
Luther  Carey.  Charles  Scribner  a  Sons,  1893.  Por  Introduction  see  How  to  Lec- 
ture, L,  in  July  UmvEESXTY  Extension. 
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act  as  if  you  were  before  the  public ;  improvise  upon  it. 
Yes,  force  yourself  to  improvise.  Do  not  trouble  yourself 
about  badly  constructed  phrases,  nor  inappropriate  words — 
go  your  way.  Push  on  to  the  end  of  the  development,  and 
the  end  once  reached,  recommence  the  same  exercise,  recom- 
mence it  three  times,  four  times,  ten  times,  without  tiring. 
You  will  have  some  trouble  at  first.  The  development  will 
be  short  and  meagre ;  little  by  little  around  the  principal 
theme  there  will  group  themselves  accessory  ideas  or  con- 
vincing fiurtSy  or  pat  anecdotes  that  will  extend  and  enrich 
it.  Do  not  stop  in  this  work  until  you  notice  that  in  thus 
taking  up  the  same  theme  you  fall  into  the  same  develop- 
ment, and  that  this  development,  with  its  turns  of  language 
and  order  of  phrases,  fixes  itself  in  your  memory.  For 
what  is  the  purpose  of  the  exercise  that  I  recommend  to  you? 
To  prepare  for  you  a  wide  and  fertile  field  of  terms  and 
phrases  upon  the  subject  that  you  are  to  treat.  You  have 
the  idea;  you  must  seek  the  expression.  You  fear  that 
words  and  forms  of  phrase  will  fail  you.  A  considerable 
number  must  be  accumulated  in  advance ;  it  is  a  store  of 
ammunition  with  which  you  provide  yourself  for  the  great 
day.  If  you  commit  the  imprudence  of  charging  your 
memory  with  a  single  development  which  must  be  defini- 
tive, you  will  fall  into  all  the  inconveniences  that  I  have 
brought  to  your  attention :  the  eflFect  is  that  of  reciting  a 
lesson,  and  that  is  chilling  ;  the  memory  may  &il,  you  lose 
the  thready  and  are  pulled  up  short ;  the  phrase  has  no 
longer  that  air  of  negligence  which  improvisation  alone 
gives  and  which  charms  the  crowd.  But  you  have  prepared 
a  half-dozen  developments  of  the  same  idea  without  fixing 
them  either  in  your  memory  or  upon  paper,  you  come  before 
the  audience ;  the  mind  that  day,  if  good  fortune  wills  that 
you  be  in  train,  is  more  alert,  keener,  the  necessity  of  being 
ready  at  call  communicates  to  it  a  lucidity  and  ardor  of 
which  you  would  not  have  believed  yourself  capable.  It 
draws  from  that  mass  of  words  and  phrases  accumulated 
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beforehand,  or  rather  that  mass  itself  is  set  in  motion  and 
runs  toward  it  and  carries  it  along,  it  follows  the  flood,  it 
has  the  appearance  of  improvising  what  it  recites,  and  in 
foct  it  is  improvising  even  while  reciting. 

This  is  not  a  new  method  that  I  am  inventing.  The 
ancients,  alas !  have  worn  the  matter  threadbare,  and  one 
must  always  go  back  to  the  De  Oratore  of  the  late  Cicero. 
You  have,  I  imagine,  heard  it  told  that  Thiers,  when  he  had 
an  important  speech  to  make  in  the  Chamber,  first  tried  the 
efiect  of  his  arguments  upon  his  friends  and  guests.  He 
received  much  company,  and  every  evening  he  improvised, 
for  a  little  circle  of  auditors,  some  parts  of  his  future  speech. 
Visitors  succeeded  one  another,  and  he  recommenced  with- 
out weariness,  and  indeed  without  wearying  them,  the  same 
developments.  He  was  firing  at  a  target  After  all,  isn't 
this  the  same  kind  of  preparation  that  I  recommend  to 
you  ?  You  are  not  M.  Thiers,  you  have  not  at  hand  a  series 
of  listeners,  who  relieve  one  another  to  give  you  a  chance. 
I  would  not  advise  you  to  inflict  the  suffering  of  these  recom- 
mencements and  hesitations  upon  your  unfortunate  wife. 
Improvise  for  yourself,  as  if  you  were  speaking  before  an 
audience. 

It  will  doubtless  happen  more  than  once,  in  the  course  of 
these  successive  improvisations,  that  you  will  hit  upon  a 
picturesque  word,  a  witty  thrust,  a  happy  phrase.  Beware 
of  storing  it  in  your  memory,  and  on  your  return  sticking 
it  on  paper  like  a  butterfly  fastened  on  a  blank  sheet  with  a 
pin.  If  you  bring  it  to  the  lecture  you  will  certainly  wish 
to  place  it,  and  instead  of  abandoning  yourself  to  improvi- 
sation in  the  development  of  your  idea,  you  will  be  wholly 
occupied  with  directing  it  toward  the  ingenious  or  brilliant 
sally  that  you  have  stored  away.  You  will  appear  embar- 
rassed and  awkward  in  spite  of  yourself,  and  three-quarters 
of  the  time  you  will  spoil  the  effect  upon  which  you  counted. 
You  will  have  sacrificed  the  thought  to  a  mot^  and  the  mot 
will  miss  fire. 
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That  tnot^  heavens !  perhaps  it  will  not  be  lost,  though 
you  have  taken  pains  to  forget  it.  Who  knows  ?  Perhaps 
on  some  great  day,  in  the  flow  of  improvisation,  it  will 
mount  to  the  sur&ce,  and  you  will  see  it  suddenly  spring  up 
in  the  eddy  of  a  phrase.  Oh,  then,  throw  it  in  boldly,  it 
will  be  more  attractive  from  having  the  air  of  a  '*find,"  a 
bit  of  good  luck. 

The  great  principle  to  which  we  must  always  return  is 
that  every  lecture  must  be  improvised ;  but  have  a  care ! 
one  does  not  improvise  successfully  before  the  public  until 
one  has  twenty  times  improvised  in  solitude,  as  one  can  only 
draw  from  a  fountain  the  water  that  one  has  taken  care  to 
put  into  it  beforehand. 

Many  believe  that  at  least  the  exordium  and  the  perora- 
tion may  be  learned  by  heart.  It  is  not  my  opinion.  I 
have  tried  it.  I  have  never  succeeded  by  that  means.  The 
most  that  I  would  admit  is,  in  speaking  before  a  new  public, 
if  one  has  first  to  address  to  it  some  of  the  phrases  of  cour- 
tesy and  thanks  demanded  by  custom,  one  may  fix  the 
expressions,  because  they  are  pure  formulas  of  politeness ; 
and  it  is  better  to  know  them  by  heart.  It  would  be 
ridiculous  to  stumble  in  the  phrase  used  to  congratulate 
a  person  on  his  good  health,  or  Midtate  him  upon  his 
marriage. 

But  every  time  that  you  have  true  ideas  to  express — and 
they  enter  into  the  exordium  and  the  peroration  as  well  as 
into  the  rest — ^you  must  improvise.  For  the  audience  is 
always  warned  by  a  change  of  tone  or  manner  of  the 
moment  when  the  author  passes  from  recitation  to  pure 
improvisation,  and  it  begins  to  be  distrustful,  it  constantly 
wonders  if  the  improvisation  may  not  simply  be  an  uncer- 
tain recitation ;  it  loses  confidence  and  resists.  You  see ! 
there  is  no  real  success  to  be  had — I  cannot  too  often  repeat 
it — ^unless  the  audience  feels  itself  in  some  sort  plunged, 
completely  bathed,  in  the  deep  and  rapid  flow  of  improvi- 
sation. 
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ETen  the  paantkm — and  between  onrselTes;  is  dKf^  any 
need  in  the  kctnre  of  what  is  calkd  a  pen>ratkm  ?  The 
penjtatkn  is  the  bellow  of  the  mediocre  actor  upon  the  last 
verse  of  the  tirade.  Great  artists  disdain  the  applause  that 
it  aroQseSw  What  do  3roa  undertake  to  do  when  you  ^)eak? 
Yon  wi^  to  explain  and  prove  an  idea.  Wdl,  when  your 
demonstratioo  is  finished^  you  put  a  period  to  it — that  is  the 
peroration.  The  worth  of  a  lecture  is  not  in  the  ingenuity 
of  an  exordium*  in  the  brilliant  /am/are  of  a  peroration,  in 
the  number  and  ^lendor  of  the  lustrously  cut  phrases 
sown  throngh  the  discourse ;  it  is  in  the  rmsnmM^  of  its 
mass.  Be  sure  that  when  you  have  iiEuthfully  explained, 
devdoped  and  revealed  your  idea  ;  when  you  ha\*e,  with  or 
without  applause,  impressed  it  upon  the  mind  of  your 
audience,  there  is  no  success  comparable  to  that. 

Applause !  flee  from  it  as  from  the  plague.  An  audience 
that  applauds  is  an  audience  that  is  not  given  leisure  to 
listen.  Wlien  it  claps  its  hands,  it*s  a  sign  that  it  no  longer 
is  bound  to  the  idea  that  you  express — ^that  it  is  no  longer 
carried  away,  rolled  in  the  torrent  of  your  discourse.  It 
takes  time  to  cry  out  at  a  pretty  phrase,  to  go  into  ecstasy 
over  a  flash  of  wit — ^bad  business  for  you  !  for  it  forgets, 
while  lingering  to  applaud  this,  that  which  is  the  foundation 
of  the  lecture,  the  succession  of  ideas  and  reasoning ;  you 
will  have  trouble  in  recapturing  it  again. 

I  am  so  persuaded  of  this  truth  that  I  never  leave  my 
listeners  leisure  to  breathe.  Of  course  it  has  happened  to 
me,  as  to  my  fellows,  to  touch  here  and  there  a  comer  of 
my  discourse  with  a  more  brilliant  vivacity  than  usual,  and 
to  be  conscious  of  it ;  one  is  always  conscious  of  that  sort  of 
thingt  In  such  a  case  I  hardly  launched  the  last  word  of  the 
development  before  setting  out  again  at  full  speed  for  another 
series  of  ideas,  cutting  short  all  tendency  to  applause.  The 
confidence  felt  in  an  orator  evaporates  in  these  bravos. 

^^  Levrai  feu  d^ artifice  est  d'itre  tnagnanime^''  said  M. 
Belmontet  once  upon  a  time,  in  a  verse  still  celebrated. 
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The  only  applause  that  counts,  the  only  true  applause,  is 
the  attention  of  the  audience,  letting  itself  be  so  won  by 
what  you  say  that  it  no  longer  thinks  of  the  way  in  which 
you  have  said  it. 

You  will  doubtless  be  somewhat  alarmed  to  know  that  it 
is  necessary  to  improvise  a  dozen  times,  and  often  more, 
each  of  the  subjects  for  development  of  which  a  lecture  is 
composed.  You  think  to  yourself  that  that  is  a  tremendous 
task.  Yes,  my  Mends,  there  is  nothing  so  long  and  so  pre- 
occupying as  the  preparation  of  a  lecture ;  you  must  make 
up  your  mind  to  it,  if  you  expect  to  follow  that  career. 
You  will  spend  much  time  and  pains  on  it.  Reassure  your- 
selves, however ;  the  work  will  become  easier  and  more 
rapid  as  the  habit  of  doing  it  grows  with  you.  Among 
these  themes  of  development,  as  each  lecturer  approaches 
only  the  subjects  which  relate  to  his  studies  and  are  within 
his  range,  some  will  often  re-present  themselves  and  will 
only  require  a  summary  preparation. 

This  humus  of  which  I  just  now  spoke  to  you,  this  pre- 
pared heap  of  turns  of  speech,  of  exact  and  picturesque 
words,  will  naturally  grow  richer ;  you  will  have  it  right  at 
hand,  and  it  will  serve  the  occasion  without  fresh  effort. 

There  will  come  a  time  when,  even  with  themes  that  are 
new  to  you,  you  will  no  longer  need,  in  order  to  establish 
the  development,  ten  or  twdve  successive  improvisations. 
You  will  be  astonished  to  find  with  what  facility,  all  at 
once,  accessory  ideas  and  convincing  facts  will  spring  ftx)m 
the  first  improvisation,  and  arrange  themselves  about  the 
principal  idea  to  sustain  and  clear  it.  It  will  always  be 
delicate  work,  but  it  will  no  longer  be  so  painful  or  so  dis- 
tressing. In  a  few  hours,  spread  over  two  or  three  days, 
you  will  get  through  the  preparation  of  a  lecture,  on  condi- 
tion, be  it  understood — it  is  a  prime  condition— of  fiilly 
possessing  your  subject. 

You  have  improvised — ^picking  them  out  one  after  the 
other  just  as  they  came — each  of  the  themes,  so  that  it  only 
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remains  to  put  them  in  their  place  on  the  day  of  the  final 
improvisation.  One  of  the  great  anxieties  of  a  novice  in 
lecturing  is  to  know  how  to  pass  from  one  theme  to  another, 
what  Boileau  called  the  labor  of  transition — ^which  used  to 
give  us  blue  terror  in  college.  Permit  me  to  give  you,  just 
here,  an  axiom  which  I  only  succeeded  in  formulating  after 
much  reflection  and  many  attempts.  In  lecturing  there  is 
no  transition. 

When  you  have  finished  one  devdopment  you  enter  upon 
another,  as  at  dinner,  when  you  have  eaten  the  soup  you 
pass  to  the  entr^,  and  then  to  the  roast.  If  there  is  no 
connection  between  the  two  ideas  that  succeed  one  another 
in  your  discourse,  what  use  is  there  in  an  imitation  of  one  ? 
When  you  speak,  distrust  little  strokes  of  finesse,  tricks  of 
style,  bits  of  false  elegance.  All  this  is  worth  nothing  and 
serves  no  purpose.  When  you  have  finished  the  explana- 
tion and  the  demonstration  of  the  idea,  say  loyally,  if  you 
must  say  something,  **  We  have  done  with  that  theme ;  let 
us  pass  to  the  next." 

But  the  best  way  would  be  to  say  nothing  at  all,  and  to 
enter  upon  another  order  of  development,  with  no  warning 
but  a  short  silence. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  connection  between  the  two 
themes,  do  not  disturb  yourself;  you  do  not  need  expressly 
to  mark  it.  It  is  useless  to  take  the  trouble  to  throw  a 
bridge  between  the  two  ideas ;  the  moment  that  you,  the 
orator,  leap  firom  one  to  the  other,  the  audience  must  leap 
after  you,  borne  on  by  the  same  impulse.  The  transition  is 
no  more  than  the  movement  of  your  thought — ^that  the  audi- 
ence necessarily  follows  if  you  keep  a  firm  hand  upon  it 

Ah  !  bless  me,  you,  the  lecturer,  must  have  always  present 
to  your  mind,  even  through  any  digression  you  permit  your- 
self, your  principal  idea,  and  must  not  let  your  audience 
forget  it ;  you  will  have  no  trouble  in  leading  them  back 
when  you  yourself  return.  And  if  by  chance  you  are  so 
&r  removed  firom  it  that  you  do  not  know  what  road  to  take 
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to  reach  it  again,  the  simplest  way  is  frankly  to  announce 
your  embarrassment.  *  *  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  stray- 
ing— ^where  was  I  ?  Ah  !  I  wished  to  demonstrate  to  you 
that — '*  and  there  is  the  thread  picked  up,  without  great 
art,  I  confess ;  but  I  have  remarked  that  the  public  like 
very  well  to  have  you  make  a  confidant  of  it,  speak  to  it 
with  open  heart,  if  need  be  ask  counsel  from  it.  It  would 
not  do  to  make  an  artifice,  a  trick,  of  this  means  of  exciting 
interest  and  sympathy.  The  public  is  very  sharp,  it  would 
easily  see  that  you  played  upon  its  credulity,  and  would 
range  itself  against  you.  But  if  you  have  truly  lost  the 
thread,  do  not  fear  to  say  firankly,  **  I  do  not  know  where  I 
am — ^put  me  on  the  right  track.**  If  a  word  escapes  you, 
ask  someone  to  prompt  you.  They  probably  will  not  do  so, 
but  you  will  have  had  time  to  find  it  while  they  search  for 
it,  or  an  excuse  for  not  having  found  it  any  sooner  than  the 
others.  This  excuse  would  not  be  permitted  to  a  man  who 
recites,  for  it  would  pass  for  a  failure  in  memory,  and  to  be 
brought  up  by  a  defeat  of  memory  is  the  worst  that  can 
happen  in  lecturing,  as  in  the  theatre  and  in  the  pulpit 
I/aughter  breaks  forth  invincibly.  It  never  offends  in  an 
orator  who  improvises,  it  may  even  please  by  I  know  not 
what  air  of  sincerity  and  good  fellowship. 

Is  there  a  special  tone  and  style  for  the  lecture,  as  there  is 
for  academic  discussions,  for  the  pulpit,  for  the  Sorbonne, 
for  the  bar  ?    That  is  a  point  to  be  looked  into. 

What  is  a  lecture  ?  It  is,  properly,  to  hold  a  conversation 
with  many  hundreds  of  persons,  who  listen  without  inter- 
rupting. It  may  be  said,  in  general,  that  the  tone  of  the 
lecture  should  be  that  of  a  chat.  But  there  it  is — ^there  are 
as  many  tones  for  chatting  as  there  are  people  who  chat. 
Bach  one  talks  according  to  his  temperament,  his  cast  of 
mind,  his  turn  of  thought ;  each  talks  as  he  is,  and  that 
which  is  pleasing  in  a  chat  is  precisely  the  discovery  in  it 
of  the  physiognomy  of  the  talker.  I  can  give  you  only  one 
piece  of  advice  on  this  point :  try  to  be  through  art,  when 
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once  seated  in  the  lecturer's  chair,  that  which  you  natur^y 
are  in  your  drawing-room,  when  you  talk  with  five  or  six 
persons  and  when  you  engross  the  conversation.  Hear 
yourself  speak,  observe  yourself — these  introspections  are 
become  very  easy  to  us,  thanks  to  the  habit  that  we  have 
contracted  of  analyzing  ourselves — and  bend  all  your  efforts 
to  producing  a  lecture,  not  according  to  your  neighbor,  who 
perhaps  speaks  better  than  you,  but  yourself,  only  yourself, 
accentuating  if  possible  the  rendering  of  your  principal 
traits.  I  will  condense  my  counsels  in  this  formula,  which 
is  not  so  htunorous  as  it  seems :  It  is  permitted  you,  it  is 
even  recommended  to  you,  to  have  a  **make  up**  for  the 
lecture,  but  the  ''make  up  "  must  be  your  own. 

Your  entire  personality  must  shine  forth  in  your  dis- 
course. And  that  is  the  especial  service  rendered  by  this 
method  of  successive  improvisations  that  I  have  just  pre- 
scribed for  you.  While  you  are  thus  improvising  alone, 
fiace  to  face  with  yourself,  without  any  witness  to  inspire  you 
with  a  desire  to  pose,  you  are  free,  you  unconsciously  set 
your  entire  being  in  full  swing.  The  mold  is  taken,  you 
spread  your  personality  before  the  public,  you  are  no  longer 
a  more  or  less  eloquent,  more  or  less  affected  orator — ^you 
are  a  man  ;  you  are  yourself. 

To  be  one*s  self;  that  is  the  essential  thing. 

Among  the  young  lecturers  discovered  in  these  later  times 
there  is  not  one  who  has  more  quickly  acquired  a  greater  or 
more  legitimate  reputation  than  M.  Brunetifere.  Neverthe- 
less, there  is  not  one  further  removed  in  speaking  from  the 
ordinary  tone  of  familiar  conversation.  It  would  seem  that 
the  lecture,  as  he  practices  it,  would  hardly  come  within  the 
definition  we  have  given  of  the  species — a  conversation  with 
an  audience  that  holds  its  tongue.  But  what  would  you 
have  ?  That  is  the  way  that  Brunetifere  talks,  and  he  talks 
as  he  is.  He  is  a  man  of  doctrine,  who  loves  to  dogmatize ; 
he  feels  an  invincible  need  of  demonstrating  that  which  he 
advances,  and  to  force  conviction  on  those  who  hear  him. 
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He  manoeuvres  his  battalions  of  arguments  with  a  precision 
of  logic  and  an  ardor  of  temperament  that  are  marvelous. 
The  phrases  fall  from  his  authoritative  lips  with  an  ampli- 
tude, correctness  and  force  to  which  everything  bends.  He 
is  to  be  found  entire  in  his  lectture — ^the  lecture  is,  then, 
excellent,  because  it  is  of  him,  or  rather,  because  it  ts  he. 

Old  Boileau  had  already  expressed  these  truths  in  some 
verses  that  are  not  among  his  best  known : 

'*Chacun  pris  dans  son  air  est  agriable  en  sat; 
Ce  n*esl  que  I* air  d*aulrui  qui^eut  (Uplaire  en  mai.** 

If  I  should  try  to  talk  like  Brunetifere,  I  should  be  exe- 
crable ;  it  is  possible,  on  the  other  hand,  that  if  Bruneti^e 
tried  to  appropriate  some  of  my  methods  he  would  not  suc- 
ceed, because,  to  tell  the  truth,  my  air  of  good-fellowship, 
my  £Euniliarities  of  language,  my  jovial  anecdotes  inter- 
spersed with  frank  laughter,  my  unpolished  and  torrent-like 
phrases  are  not  methods,  they  are  all  of  a  piece  with  myself; 
it  is  all  I — a  little  more  I  perhaps  than  I  ordinarily  am,  but 
Brunetifere  is  also  probably  a  little  more  himself  in  his  lecture 
than  in  his  chimney-comer  at  home. 

May  I  be  permitted  to  end  these  reflections  on  the  art  of 
the  lecturer  with  some  practical  advice  ? 

Never  dine  before  the  lecture  hour.  A  soup,  some  biscuits 
dipped  in  Bordeaux,  nothing  more.  If  you  fear  gnawing  at 
the  stomach,  add  a  slice  of  roast  beef,  but  without  bread. 
Do  not  fill  the  stomach.  There  is  a  rage  in  the  provinces 
for  inviting  you  to  a  gala  dinner  when  you  have  a  lecture  to 
give.  It's  the  worst  of  all  preludes.  It  is  in  vain  to  try  to 
restrain  yourself.  You  eat  and  you  drink  too  much ;  you 
arrive  at  the  lecture-hall  chatting  with  the  dinner  company. 
You  have  infinite  trouble  in  recovering  yourself. 

Dine  lightly  and  alone  an  hour  beforehand,  stretch  your- 
self for  half  an  hour  on  a  so&  and  take  a  good  nap.  Then 
go,  entirdy  alone,  to  where  you  are  expected,  improvising, 
reimprovising,  pondering  upon  your  exordium,  so  that  when 
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the  cortaiii  rises  you  are  in  perfect  working  order,  you  are 
in  form.  I  do  not  know  how  the  political  orators  manage 
to  deliver  their  long  discourses  after  gala  banquets.  It  is 
true  that  they  generally  do  not  dine.  I  have  seen  those  who 
all  during  the  repast  abstractedly  roll  balls  of  bread  under 
their  fingers,  and  only  respond  vaguely  with  insignificant 
monosyllables  to  the  tiresome  talk  of  their  neighbors. 

Speak  standing :  one  commands  a  fuller  and  stronger 
voice,  but  especially  the  audience  is  dominated  ;  you  hold  it 
with  your  eye.  Speak  fix)m  behind  a  table,  even  though 
(^according  to  the  rules  that  I  have  laid  down)  you  have  no 
notes  to  read,  no  quotation  to  make,  book  in  hand.  One  is 
sustained  by  the  table,  and  brought  around  to  the  conver- 
sational tone.  If  one  has  before  him  the  wide  space  of  the 
platform,  in  proportion  as  one  warms  up  he  makes  more 
motions,  he  surprises  himself  striding  across  the  stage  ;  the 
voice  rises  and  is  soon  no  longer  in  harmony  with  the  level 
of  the  things  that  are  to  be  delivered.  Beware  of  these 
balks.  Watch  the  play  of  your  physiognomy  and  your 
gestures,  but  not  too  much.  I  leave  mine  to  the  grace  of 
God ;  what  is  natural,  even  though  it  be  exuberant 
and  trivial,  is  worth  more  than  a  factitious  and  studied 
correctness. 

Have  I  other  recommendations  to  make  ?  No ;  I  truly 
believe  that  I  am  at  the  end  of  my  list.  All  the  rest  can  be 
put  into  one  sentence  :  **  Be  yourself*'  It  is  understood,  is. 
it  not,  that  it  is  necessary  first  to  be  some  one  ? 


NOTES. 


**  The  University  Extension  World,**  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  F. 
W.  Shepardson,  appeared  in  July  in  a  new  and  attractive  dress. 

The  World*s  Congress  on  University  Extension,  held  at  Chicago  last 
month,  and  the  Second  University  Extension  Conference  held  at  Chau- 
tauqua, under  the  auspices  of  the  Chautauqua  Assembly,  Aug^ust  ist  to 
5th,  furnished  excellent  opportunities  to  the  leaders  in  the  movement 
for  interchange  of  ideas.  Many  stimulating  and  instructive  addresses 
were  delivered  at  both  places.  Two  of  the  papers  read  at  Chicago  are 
presented  in  this  issue.  Mr.  Horsburgh's  paper  derives  special  signifi- 
cance because  of  the  great  need  of  University  Extension  among  the 
wage-earners.  Mr.  PowelPs  paper  deals  with  the  important  subject  of 
the  written  exercise. 

The  last  feature  of  the  University  Extension  Summer  Meeting  was  an 
announcement  by  Mr.  Frederick  B.  Miles,  treasurer  of  the  society,  that 
the  meeting  will  be  continued  next  year.  Not  one  of  the  officers  or 
lecturers  of  the  American  Society  dared  hope  that  the  first  Summer 
Meeting  would  so  surely  and  clearly  establish  its  raison  (Vitre.  Two 
hundred  students  were  enrolled,  representing  the  most  varied  types. 
In  some  of  the  courses  the  student  work  was  of  such  a  high  character 
that  surprise  as  well  as  commendation  was  won  from  the  instructors. 
One  of  the  most  popular  of  the  Summer  Meeting  faculty  remarked  at 
the  close  of  his  examinations,  that  in  a  long  experience  as  a  University 
professor  he  has  never  received  examination  papers  that  averaged  so 
high  as  those  sent  in  by  his  Summer  Meeting  students.  One  thing  is 
made  clear, — ^that  for  the  serious-minded  students  no  place  is  better 
for  summer  study  than  a  large  city,  centrally  located,  with  its  great 
libraries  and  laboratories.  The  Philadelphia  "Times,'*  one  of  the 
editors  of  which  lectured  before  the  Summer  Meeting,  published  the 
following  excellent  editorial  in  its  issue  of  July  30th  : 

"  The  success  of  the  Summer  Meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Exten- 
sion of  University  Teaching  opens  really  important  possibilities  for  the 
practical  improvement  of  vacation  opportunities  by  students  and  teach- 
ers. The  idea  of  the  Simimer  School  is  not  new,  but  it  has  usually 
been  associated  with  a  country  outing  to  which  the  lectures  were  inci- 
dental. No  doubt  one  can  learn  something  from  lectures  in  an  orchard 
or  under  a  tent  by  a  lake,  but  the  encouragement  to  serious  application 
under  those  dnmmstances  is  not  very  great,  and  it  may  be  doubted 
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whether  the  serious  results  are  often  very  important  On  the  other 
hand,  a  great  institution  like  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  with  its 
spacious  halls  and  cool  lecture  rooms  cmd  the  atmosphere  of  studious 
quiet  that  surrounds  it  in  vacation  time,  is  in  every  way  helpfid  to  the 
student.  It  is  a  vastly  more  comfortable  place  than  cmy  improvised 
summer  school  can  be,  and  all  the  resources  of  the  great  libraries  and 
museums,  both  of  the  University  itself  and  of  the  many  institutions  of 
the  city,  are  at  the  service  both  of  the  student  and  the  teacher.  It  is  no 
new  discovery  that  for  those  who  really  want  to  work,  the  city  is  a  bet- 
ter place  in  summer  than  the  country,  and  the  students  who  have  been 
spending  July  in  Philadelphia,  pursuing  their  work  under  experienced 
and  earnest  teachers,  have  got  a  great  deal  more  out  of  their  month 
than  they  could  have  got  out  of  any  sort  of  an  out-door  school,  even  if 
they  could  have  heard  the  same  lectures  there.  The  experiment  has 
proved,  indeed,  so  successful  that  it  must  lead  to  still  larger  results  neict 
year.*' 


Notes  on  University  Extension  in  New  York. 

For  the  second  time  the  blind  members  of  the  Batavia  Centre  have 
entered  into  the  Extension  work  with  enthusiasm,  writing  papers  and 
taking  examination.  The  two  sets  of  examination  papers  m  point 
print,  with  their  transcriptions,  are  bound  in  a  separate  volume  for 
the  world's  fair  exhibit. 

The  Catholic  Summer  School  of  America  has  this  year  been  chart- 
ered by  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  permanently 
located  in  New  York  State,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Champlain.  Its 
400  acres  adioin  the  grounds  of  Hotel  Champlain,  one  of  the  most 
famous  hotels  of  the  north. 

The  Extension  Department  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York  includes,  beside  University  Extension  lecturing  so  called,  all 
other  ^encies  for  supplementing  the  regular  schools  and  colleges^in 
education  throughout  the  State.  Its  activity  in  the  summer  is  there- 
fore mainly  in  connection  with  the  summer  schools. 

The  Cornell  University  Summer  School  has  been  made  an  integral 

?art  of  Cornell  University,  and  offers  courses  in  eighteen  subjects, 
hese  courses,  primarily  intended  for  teachers,  form  a  true  Extension 
of  the  university  by  university  professors,  using  university  methods 
and  with  access  to  university  libraries,  museums  and  laboratories. 

With  the  end  of  the  academic  year  work  in  our  centres  has  paused, 
but  the  department  is  actively  preparing  the  extension  exhibit  for  the 
Columbian  Exposition.  Classifiea  reports  and  statistics  have  been  put 
on  charts  for  wing  frames,  Extension  examination  papers  have  been 
bound  up  and  full  sets  of  all  documents  have  been  sent  for  exhibit 
and  distribution.  All  other  agencies  for  University  Extension  are  also 
Asked  to  contribute  as  full  an  exhibit  as  possible. 
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Chautauoaa  has  this  year  made  marked  improvements  in  its  akeady 
unsorpassea  equipment  for  its  work.  The  prospectus  announces 
courses  by  Professor  Henry  Drummond,  Professor  G.  H.  Pahner,  Rev. 
S.  A.  Bamett,  Professor  R.  D.  Roberts,  Dr.  Edward  Bggleston,  Pro- 
fessor A.  J.  Herbertson,  Mra  Alice  Freeman  Pahner,  Professor  J.  S. 
Riggs,  Professor  H.  E.  von  Hoist,  Mrs.  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  and 
many  others  of  distinguished  scholarship  and  literary  reputation. 

Revised  and  supplemented  lists  of  lecturers  are  now  in  preparation. 
Organization  is  almost  completed  at  Waverley,  Tioga  Co.,  and  Dobb's 
Ferry,  Westchester  Co.  A  centre  for  summer  work  has  been  started 
at  Silver  Lake  Assembly,  a  '*  Second  Chautauqua,"  with  a  course  on 
the  Discovery  of  America,  by  Arthur  Kaiser,  who  is  devoting  his 
entire  time  to  Extension  lecturing,  his  work  thus  far  giving  promise 
of  marked  success.  Regent  Charles  E.  Fitch,  of  Rochester,  so  widely 
and  fevorably  known  for  his  scholarly  and  finished  addresses,  has 
promised  a  course  next  year  on  American  history.  A  new  course  in 
social  science  is  also  offered  by  George  Makepeace  Towle,  who  will 
add  to  his  brilliant  record  as  a  lecturer  the  newer  work  of  the  Exten- 
sion teacher. 

The  following  report  has  been  received  from  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Education  : 

Courses  of  free  lectures  have  been  given  in  school-houses  and  halls 
as  provided  by  act  of  Legislature,  on  Monday  and  Thursday  of  each 
week. 


Course. 

Date. 

No.  of 
I^ectures. 

Attendance. 

I 
2 

3 
4 
5 

January  to  April,  i88§ 
October,  1889,  to  April,  1890      .   . 
November,  1890,  to  April,  1891 
November,  1891,  to  April,  1892  .    . 
November,  1892,  to  April,  1893 

186 

329 
185 
287 

330 

22,149 
26,632 

78,295 
122,243 
130,830 

Lectures  are  given  to  adults  only.  About  40  per  cent  are  women ; 
about  60  per  cent  are  regular  auditors.  In  1893  lectures  were  given 
in  ten  places  during  the  season.  Lectures  were  illustrated  by  stereop- 
ticon  or  experiments.    Subjects  treated : 

1.  Physiology  and  Hygiene  (four  lectures). 

2.  Physics,  astronomy,  electricity,  zoology  (ten  lectures). 

3.  Travel  (nine  lectures). 

4.  History  and  social  science  (nine  lectures). 

John  Jaspbr,  City  Superintendent 
Hbnry  M.  Lbipzigbr,  Ph.  D., 

Superintendent  of  Lectures. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  SYLLABUS.* 


A  RECENT  conscientious  applicant  for  an  Extension  lec- 
tureship hinted,  after  having  conversed  for  an  hour  with 
the  secretary  on  the  nature  of  the  work  that  would  be  ex- 
pected from  him,  that  he  ought  not  to  allow  matters  to  go 
farther  without  explaining  that  he  did  not  belong  to  our 
denomination.  The  secretary  was  mystified  and  showed  it, 
whereupon  the  would-be  lecturer  further  explained  that  he 
was  an  Episcopalian  and  that  he  supposed  that  the  frequent 
official  references  to  the  Class  indicated  that  University  Ex- 
tension was  a  kind  of  offshoot  of  Methodism.  Class  and  sylla- 
bus have  become  technical  terms  in  our  system  and  the 
dictionary  is,  therefore,  no  more  to  be  trusted  than  the  Metho- 
dist *  *  discipline  * '  in  securing  a  definition.  Even  the  Century 
dictionary  was  printed  too  long  ago  to  be  of  ser\'ice  to  us. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  true  that  by  the  syllabus  was  once  meant 
* '  a  compendium  containing  the  heads  of  a  discourse,  a  table 
of  contents,  an  abstract,  an  abridgement,  an  epitome."  The 
syllabus  was  that  until  the  Extension  movement  got  hold  of 
it  and  extended  it ;  gave  it  a  new  meaning  and  made  of  it  a 
technical  but  more  comprehensive  term. 

Besides  the  syllabus  proper  in  this  original  sense,  the  little 
University  Extension  textbook,  which  by  metonj^my  we 
call  Syllabus,  may  contain  many  pages  of  matter  of  the  very 
greatest  value  to  students.     It  is  indeed  the  consideration  of 

^Thls  pap«r  and  the  following  were  read  at  the  World'a  Congress  on  University 
Bxtension  in  Chicaipo,  July,  1893. 
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the  possibilities  contained  in  these  extra  pages  that  chiefly 
deserves  attention.  I  wish  to  avoid  what  Dr.  Moulton  calls 
judicial  criticism  and  to  study  the  diflFerent  types  of  syllabus 
that  have  thus  far  presented  themselves,  not  with  reference 
to  some  abstract  or  ideal  syllabus,  but  rather  as  distinct  types 
each  with  its  own  right  to  be.  But  inferentially  we  must, 
perhaps,  resort  to  some  criticism  of  the  judicial  kind  since 
the  syllabus  exists  for  a  certain  specific  object,  and  there  are, 
therefore,  certain  standards  by  which  it  may  fairly  enough 
be  judged. 

We  may  easily  recognize  at  least  four  distinct  types,  which 
may  be  conveniently  designated  as  :  (i)  The  Table  of  Con- 
tents Syllabus ;  (2)  The  Lecture-Outline  Syllabus ;  (3)  The 
Textbook  Syllabus;  and  (4)  The  Lecture-Supplement 
Syllabus. 

It  is  not  so  difficult  to  find  unmixed  examples  of  these 
different  types  as  might  be  imagined.  Professor  J.  B. 
McMaster  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Mackinder  have  furnished  us 
perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  examples  of  the  first  variety. 
Although  the  designation  Table  of  Contents  Syllabus  is 
so  far  descriptive  that  illustrations  will  suggest  themselves 
to  all  users  of  syllabuses,  I  cannot  forbear  quoting  an  un- 
usually good  illustration  fi-om  a  syllabus  by  a  lecturer  whose 
name  I  have  not  given.  I  begin  to  read  just  in  the  middle 
of  the  outline  of  one  of  the  lectures : 

King  and  President — ^The  Accusation — Government  taken 
up — State  Constitution  making,  then  and  now — Government 
in  Massachusetts — Laws  not  Men — Qualifications — ^The 
House — ^The  Council — ^The  Common  Plan— Two  Great 
Changes — Property  and  Religious  Tests — The  Electors 
— Education — An  Age  of  Inquiry — ^Titles— The  Courts — 
The  Assembly  Remains — ^The  Power  of  Custom — The  Tax 
Struggle  Continues— The  Evils  of  the  Day. 

This  syllabus  puts  before  the  eye  of  the  student  the  topics 
which  if  time  permits  are  to  be  discussed.  It  does  nothing 
more.  It  does  not  show  their  relation,  or  their  relative 
importance.     It  does  not  present  the  subject  completely  as  a 
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textbook  would.  It  does  not  analyze  the  subject  It  does 
not  become  a  guide  to  students  in  future  reading.  The  topics 
named  have  for  the  most  part  little  significance  except  as 
arbitrarily  connected  with  the  corresponding  paragraphs  of 
the  lecturer*s  discourse.  The  aim  of  the  Table  of  Contents 
Syllabus  is  modest,  and  it  must  be  said  that  if  the  S3'llabus 
of  this  type  is  prepared  as  it  evidently  should  be,  after  the 
lectures  are  written,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  make  it  serve 
its  modest  ends  completely.  For  it  does  afterward  serve  to 
recall  the  topics  on  which  the  lecturer  has  spoken,  and  the 
order  in  which  they  were  discussed.  It  may  even  to  a  certain 
extent  suggest  to  the  student  who  has  it  beforehand  what 
books  or  what  chapters  he  should  read  as  a  preparation  for 
the  lectures. 

II.  The  Lecture-Outline,  or  the  Lecture- Analysis  Syllabus 
is  not  always  to  be  distinguished  from  the  syllabus  of  the 
variety  already  described  by  its  mere  mechanical  form.  The 
distinction  is  a  material  rather  than  a  formal  one.  The  one 
gives  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  subject  and  of  the 
relations  of  its  parts ;  the  other,  as  has  been  shown,  does 
not.  The  one  is  an  analysis  of  an  outline  or  a  synopsis ;  the 
other  is  a  list  of  topics.  The  one  tells  a  story  to  the  student 
who  examines  it ;  the  other  only  suggests  a  story  to  one 
who  already  knows  it.  Professor  George  S.  Fullerton,  in  his 
syllabus  on  Psychology,  gives  a  syllabus  of  this  type  arranged 
in  regular  outline  form  with  main  headings,  sub-divisions, 
etc.  In  the  lecture  on  Perception,  for  instance,  the  foyrth 
general  heading  is  Visual  Perception.  The  two  sub-topics  are : 
(i)  I^ocbI  Discnminsiiion  apart  from  Dis/anc^  /  (2)  Percep- 
tion of  Distance ;  and  the  sub-divisions  of  the  second  topic 
are :  {a)  Distance  invisible  in  the  line  of  sight ;  (J))  Some 
signs  of  distance  ;  {c)  The  magnitude  of  distance.  But  the 
syllabus  from  which  I  have  quoted  would  be  none  the  less 
properly  classed  as  a  Lecture-Outline  or  Lecture-Analysis 
Syllabus,  if  the  six  topics  instead  of  having  their  mutual 
relations  thus  clearly  indicated,  were  given  in  order  without 
any  such  indication,  as  follows :  Visual  Perception ;  Local 
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Discrimination  apart  from  Distance ;  Perception  of  Distance, 
etc.,  provided,  however,  the  sub-division  and  classification 
are  snfl&ciently  obvious  for  the  student  to  make  them 
mentally  as  he  reads.  Mr.  Hudson  Shaw  has  made  the 
most  of  the  possibilities  of  this  kind  of  Lecture-Outline. 
In  form  his  syllabus  is  a  series  of  detached  subjects  like  the 
Table  of  Contents.  In  fact,  it  is  a  masterly  analysis  of  the 
subject  to  be  discussed,  and  tells  its  story  almost  as  vividly 
and  completely  as  a  textbook. 

III.  There  will  not  be  unanimity  of  opinions  as  to  whether 
the  University  Extension  syllabus  should  even  aspire  to  the 
dignity  of  a  textbook,  but  at  any  rate  we  find  bona-fide 
examples  of  the  textbook  syllabus  and  we  must,  therefore, 
examine  this  third  type  also.  Perhaps  the  confidence  of 
those  who  contend  so  stoutly  that  anything  except  the 
meagre  outline  or  the  table  of  contents  is  pure  folly  may  be 
shaken  by  the  cool  statement  which  the  foremost  representa- 
tive of  our  craft,  the  Extension  Professor  of  Literature  in 
the  University  of  Chicago,  makes,  perhaps  a  dozen  times  in 
the  introduction  to  difierent  syllabuses,  that  he  has  *  *  made 
the  syllabus  full  in  order  that  it  may  serve  as  a  textbook.'* 
Alongside  this  conscious  and  repeated  practice  of  Dr.  Moul- 
ton  may  be  placed  further  the  conscious  or  unconscious 
attempts  of  at  least  a  half  dozen  prominent  lecturers  in  Eng- 
land and  America  to  place  in  the  hands  of  their  students  in 
the  form  of  the  syllabus  a  condensed  but  sufficiently  ample 
textbook  of  the  subject.  As  a  whole  the  Cambridge  sylla- 
buses have  seemed  to  me,  with  a  few  exceptions,  little  less 
than  an  admirable  series  of  textbooks,  textbooks  that  is  to 
say  covering  not  whole  departments  of  study  but  rather  the 
distinct  sub-departments  of  which  the  ten  or  twelve  lectures 
are  intended  to  serve  as  an  introduction.  Subjects  within 
the  field  of  Literature,  particular  periods  of  History,  the 
special  branches  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Science,  and 
the  Science  of  Economics  have  all  presented  notable  illustra- 
tions of  the  successful  textbook  syllabus. 
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Professor  E.  D.  Cope's  '* Geology  and  Paleontology,*'  Dr. 
Sydney  Sherwood's  **  History  and  Theory  of  Money,"  Pro- 
fessor George  E.  Fisher's  **  Algebra,"  Mr.  J.  D.  McClure's 
**  Astronomy,"  and  Dr.  R.  G.  Moulton's  series  of  Literature 
syllabuses  deserve  special  mention.  Fortunately  we  have  an 
exact  illustration  of  the  relation  between  the  full  textbook 
syllabus  and  the  Lecture-Outline  syllabus  in  the  two  sylla- 
buses on  Astronomy  prepared  by  Mr.  McClure.  The  one 
was  printed  three  years  later  than  the  other.  The  first  is 
the  fuller  syllabus  of  fifty-five  pages.  The  second  has  only 
twenty-three  pages.  Recognizing  explicitly  the  distinction 
which  I  have  drawn,  the  lecturer  calls  the  first  one  a  sylla- 
bus, the  second  one  an  outline  syllabus.  I  do  not  know 
what  special  conditions  may  have  led  the  lecturer  to  prepare 
the  outline  syllabus — whether  his  ideas  as  to  the  best  form 
of  syllabus  had  changed  so  that  the  second  was  intended  to 
displace  the  first,  or  whether  they  were  prepared  for  diflFerent 
piuposes.  While  the  subject-matter  of  the  two  does  not 
exactly  correspond,  there  is  evidently  a  sufficient  correspond- 
ence to  permit  the  use  in  lecturing  of  almost  the  same 
material  in  the  two  courses.  I  notice  from  the  title  page 
that  the  lecturer  had  become  in  the  interval  between  the  two 
dates  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  Queen's  College,  London, 
and  it  is  barely  possible  that  this  may  account  for  the  briefer 
syllabus  in  the  second  instance.  Be  this  as  it  may,  a  close 
comparison  of  the  two  will  be  of  considerable  assistance  to 
the  lecturer  who  is  preparing  his  first  syllabus  and  wishes 
from  the  various  possible  types  to  make  selection  of  the  one 
best  suited  to  the  treatment  of  his  own  subject. 

Probably  we  have  not  yet  sufficient  experience  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  textbook  syllabus  or  the  separate  Univer- 
sity Extension  Manual  is  the  better  tool  to  work  with,  but 
certainly  one  or  the  other  will  necessarily  come  to  have  an 
important  place  in  the  Extension  system.  In  very  few  de- 
partments of  knowledge  are  the  existing  textbooks  adequate 
or  even  usable  in  Extension  study.  Their  use  involves  too 
heavy  an  expense  for  the  student,  too  much  labor  for  the 
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lecturer,  and  there  is  obviously  a  place  either  for  the  manual 
or  for  the  textbook  syllabus.  This  does  not,  of  course, 
imply  that  the  reference  library  can  be  displaced,  but  this  is 
too  large  a  question  to  be  discussed  incidentally  in  this  con- 
nection. I  refer  to  it  only  to  make  it  clear  that  for  present 
practical  purposes  the  syllabus,  whether  intended  for  that 
purpose  or  not,  is  in  many  cases  and  must  be  the  only  text 
book  available,  and  that  this  consideration  of  expediency 
will  often  determine  for  the  lecturer  the  selection  from  the 
different  varieties. 

IV.  We  should  have  more  difficulty  in  finding  an  unmixed 
illustration  of  what  I  have  called  the  Lecture-Supplement 
syllabus.  By  this  I  mean  the  syllabus  which  is  prepared 
not  for  the  purpose  of  telling  what  is  to  be  in  the  lecture, 
nor  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  an  analysis  of  the  lecture, 
nor  yet  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  a  connected  and  sys- 
tematic view  of  the  whole  subject  to  be  discussed,  but  rather 
for  the  complementary  purpose  of  presenting  materials  for 
study,  and  practical  suggestions  that  will  be  of  service  to 
students,  and  such  other  matter  as  the  lecturer  may  wish 
to  put  into  the  possession  of  students  without  embodying  it 
in  his  lecture.  I  do  not  know  that  any  lecturer  has  deliber- 
ately excluded  from  his  syllabus  all  reference  to  the  points 
which  he  intends  to  discuss  in  his  lectures,  giving  it  up 
entirely  to  the  presentation  of  supplementary  matter ;  but 
several  lecturers  have  allowed  us  to  understand  distinctly 
that  they  regard  the  supplementary  matter  contained  in  the 
syllabus  as  far  more  important  than  the  outline,  and  it  is 
probable  that  if  they  were  called  upon  to  omit  one  or  the 
other  they  would  strike  out  the  outline.  The  Oxford  history 
syllabus  almost  invariably  includes  a  department  of  **  Notes 
and  Illustrations  *'  and  at  least  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Marriott, 
Mr.  Shaw  and  Mr.  Sadler  this  department  adds  tenfold  to 
the  value  of  the  syllabus.  In  general  the  balance  between 
supplementary  matter  and  outline  is  excellently  preserved  in 
these  cases,  the  analysis  of  the  lectures  appearing  sand- 
wiched between  a  list  of  quotations  in  italics  on  one  side  and 
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a  longer  list  of  quotations  not  in  italics  on  the  other,  but 
nevertheless  not  buried  or  too  much  overshadowed  by 
the  illustrations.  The  analysis  itself  is  sufficiently  full 
and  valuable  to  prevent  the  Oxford  history  syllabus  from 
being  classed  merely  as  a  Lecture-Supplement  syllabus.  The 
same  must  be  said  for  the  three  best  history  syllabuses  by 
American  lecturers  which  I  have  been  able  to  examine, 
those  by  Professor  W.  H.  Mace,  Professor  F.  J.  Turner  and 
Mr.  Lyman  P.  Powell.  Professor  Mace  presents  some  forty 
pages  of  selections  from  original  sources.  Professor  Turner 
gives  shorter  quotations  with  a  somewhat  different  purpose. 
Mr.  Powell,  in  his  syllabus  on  American  Politics  has  per- 
haps made  the  happiest  combination  of  the  lecture-outline 
and  the  lecture-supplement.  Many  paragraphs  of  the  sylla- 
bus are  written  solely  for  the  assistance  of  students,  but  by 
the  judicious  use  of  bold-faced  and  italic  type  the  lecture 
analysis  is  clearly  distinguished  from  the  main  body  of  the 
syllabus  and  readily  attracts  the  eye  of  the  casual  listener 
who  needs  the  *'  Table  of  Contents  *'  syllabus  and  does  not 
have  time  or  inclination  for  serious  study. 

Oxford  University  in  its  series  of  syllabuses  prepared  by 
University  men  for  the  guidance  of  Home  Reading  Circles, 
has  given  us  the  only  pure  examples  which  I  have  been  able 
to  find  of  the  fourth  type  of  syllabus,  and  it  is  true  that 
these  can  hardly  be  called  Lecture-Supplement  syllabuses, 
since  there  are  no  lectures  for  them  to  supplement ;  but  I 
have  thought  it  better  to  distinguish  the  type,  nevertheless, 
because  of  the  unceasing  tendency  to  make  prominent  the 
lecture-supplement  elements  of  the  syllabus,  and  because  of 
the  inherent  importance  of  those  elements. 

It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  fully  the  various  items  which 
may  properly  be  put  into  such  a  syllabus  if  it  shall  ever  be 
prepared,  or  into  the  extra  pages  of  the  Lecture-Supplement 
department — of  syllabuses  constructed  on  any  one  of  the 
three  previously  described  plans.  In  history,  lists  of  dates, 
citations  from  original  authorities,  accompanied  perhaps  by 
comments  of  historians,  statesmen  and  poets ;  outline  and 
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relief  maps,  genealogical  tables  and  classified  lists  of  histor- 
ical authorities  have  all  been  used  with  success.  In  science, 
diagrams,  maps  and  tables  of  various  kinds  may  be  used. 
Rev.  Beverley  E.  Warner,  in  his  syllabus  on  English  His- 
tory as  Illustrated  by  Shakespeare's  Plays,  has  made  a  clever 
hit  by  introducing  each  new  paragraph  by  a  quotation,  gen- 
erally of  only  a  single  line  or  a  couplet,  selected  from  the 
play  under  consideration  and  bearing  upon  the  subject  of 
the  paragraph.  The  Fall  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  for  example, 
is  introduced  by  the  first  line  of  the  famous  speech  :  **  Had 
I  but  served  my  God,  etc.,*'  while  the  paragraph  on  the 
Divorce  of  Katherine  begins :  * 'Although  unqueened,  yet 
like  a  queen  and  daughter  to  a  king." 

A  syllabus  on  any  subject  on  which  students  are  expected 
to  read  contemporaneously  with  the  lectures  may  have  at 
the  end  of  the  outline  of  each  lecture  a  paragraph  of  sug- 
gestions as  to  preparative  reading  for  the  next  succeeding 
lecture. 

If  there  is  any  one  general  rule  which  all  makers  of  syl- 
labuses may  properly  be  asked  to  obser\'e,  it  is  that  a  bibliog- 
raphy should  imder  no  circumstances  be  omitted.  The 
recommendations  of  Mr.  Henry  W.  Rolfe  in  his  paper  on 
**The  Ideal  Syllabus,''  read  before  the  first  national  confer- 
ence, are  excellent.  **  For  one  thing,"  says  Mr.  Rolfe,  **  the 
syllabus  must  give  to  the  students  full  and  accurate  inform- 
ation in  regard  to  the  best  books  on  the  subject  in  hand. 
This  information,  moreover,  must  be  well  ordered,  discrim- 
inative. I  cannot  think  that  a  mere  list  of  titles  can  ever  be 
sufficient.  The  student  should  be  told  plainly  what  works 
are  absolutely  essential,  what  ones  stand  next  in  importance, 
what  ones  finally  are  good,  but  yet  of  minor  interest,  or 
perhaps  special  in  their  nature,  so  that  they  should  be  used 
only  by  those  who  wish  to  undertake  comparatively  ex- 
haustive investigations.  In  a  word  the  lecturer  should  in 
the  syllabus  fi'eely  give  to  his  pupils,  as  far  as  it  is  possible 
to  do  so,  the  full  benefit  of  that  knowledge  of  the  literature 
of  the  subject  which  he  himself  has  slowly  accumulated.  In 
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my  opinion  he  may  well  go  so  far  as  to  specify  editions  and 
mention  prices.  And  I  certainly  would  have  him,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  general  hints  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  or 
in  connection  with  them,  sketch  out  both  a  major  and  minor 
course  of  reading  somewhat  in  detail ;  that  is,  both  a  leis- 
urely rambling  path  and  a  short  cut  through  the  g^eat  field 
of  study  that  he  has  mapped  out  in  his  preceding  recom- 
;nendations.''  Mr.  Sadler's  syllabus  on  Socialism,  and  Mr. 
A.  J.  Grant's  syllabus  on  the  French  Revolution  present 
the  best  illustrations  which  I  have  been  able  to  find  of  the 
kind  of  advice  which  Mr.  Rolfe  wishes  lecturers  to  give. 

What  then,  finally,  is  the  task  of  the  syllabus,  and  how 
may  we  distinguish  the  good  syllabus  from  the  worthless 
one  ?  These  questions  cannot  be  better  answered  than  by 
a  further  quotation  from  the  paper  to  which  I  have  just 
referred.  **  The  task  of  the  syllabus  in  the  opinion  of  the 
writer  is  to  reconcile  as  well  as  may  be  two  somewhat  con- 
flicting requirements  ;  the  necessity  of  so  guiding  the  student 
that  he  shall  not  find  it  easy  to  be  superficial,  and  the  no  less 
imperative  necessity  of  leaving  him  so  free  from  guidance 
that  he  shall  be  forced  to  be  somewhat  independent  and 
original  in  his  work."  The  two  ideas  embodied  in  this 
summing  up  of  Mr.  Rolfe' s  discussion  are  thoroughness 
and  independence.  They  are,  perhaps,  the  two  ideas  which 
should  be  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  the  lecturer  when  he 
undertakes  the  preparation  of  the  syllabus,  and  of  these  two 
ideas — thoroughness  and  independence — the  first  is  more 
important  than  the  second. 

The  syllabus  should,  no  doubt,  be  thorough,  and  I  speak 
now  not  of  the  outline  part  merely,  thorough  in  the  sense 
that  it  should  have  the  power  of  attracting  the  student  into 
and  through  the  actual  study  of  the  subject  with  which  it 
deals. 

It  need  not  be  long  to  be  a  good  syllabus ;  it  need  not  be 
exhaustive.  It  need  not  be  cast  into  any  particular  mould. 
It  need  not  follow  any  particular  model,  but  it  should  be  of 
such  a  character  that  of  itself  it  is  capable  of  telling  a  story, 
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an  interesting  story  to  the  one  who  examines  it  It  should 
have  originality  and  consistency  and  unity.  It  should  avoid 
the  fatal  dead  level  of  monotony  which  is  the  most  common 
single  defect  that  I  have  been  able  to  discover.  There  are 
various  ways  of  accomplishing  this.  One  may  throw  in 
pointed  and  suggestive  questions.  One  may  say  striking 
things  of  the  subject  which  are  of  general  interest,  and 
which  the  lecturer  may  not  intend  to  say  in  his  lectures. 
Mr.  J.  F.  Blake,  for  instance,  on  the  opening  page  of  a  sylla- 
bus on  Geology,  startles  his  students  by  declaring  that  the 
first  necessity  for  a  geologist  is  to  get  clear  of  the  notion  of 
the  permanence  of  the  present  order  of  things,  and  to  realize 
with  all  boldness  the  possibility  of  any  amount  of  change 
in  the  physical  geography  of  the  earth,  by  the  interchange 
of  land  and  sea,  mountain  and  valley,  and  in  its  inhabitants, 
animals  and  vegetables  ;  and  further  that  he  must  enlarge  his 
ideas  of  time  to  the  same  extent  as  an  astronomer  has  to 
enlarge  his  ideas  of  space.  There  is  enough  of  mental 
stimulus  in  those  two  suggestions  to  carry  the  average  stu- 
dent through  the  dreariest  textbook  or  even  syllabus  in 
Geology  that  ever  was  written. 

There  are  as  many  different  ways  of  constructing  a  poor 
syllabus  as  there  are  of  constructing  a  good  one,  and  no  list 
of  things  to  avoid  could  be  complete,  but  the  severest  con- 
demnation of  judicial  criticism  should  be  reserved  for  the 
syllabus  which  is  inaccurate  or  slovenly  in  any  of  its  details 
because  of  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  lecturer  to  devote  a 
proper  amount  of  time  and  care  to  its  preparation. 

Edward  T.  Devine. 

Uniwrsity  of  Pennsylvania, 
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A  LITTLE  volume  issued  by  one  of  the  leading  publishing 
^^  houses  a  few  months  ago  bears  the  suggestive  title, 
**  Books  in  Chains.'*  It  reminds  one  of  the  engraving 
representing  a  small  bookcase,  the  shelves  of  which  are 
filled  with  volumes  of  varying  size,  having,  however,  one 
feature  in  common,  in  that  each  is  attached  to  a  chain,  which 
prevents  '^its  removal  more  than  a  few  feet  from  its  prison- 
house. 

Time  was  when  that  was  a  type  of  the  common  library. 
Books  were  jealously  guarded  by  a  sour-visaged  curator ; 
they  were  little  more  than  mummies,  the  embalmed  relics  of 
a  dead  past.  They  were  not  for  practical  use,  but  were  so 
many  gathered  treasures  for  the  museum  of  antiquity. 

Almost  at  the  opposite  pole  is  the  idea,  cr>'stallized  in  the 
significant  words,  **  The  Traveling  Library.**  The  books  in 
chains  have  broken  their  bonds;  the  mummies  have  come 
to  life ;  the  missionaries  of  liberty  have  gone  forth  to  their 
great  work  for  the  uplifting  of  the  human  race.  To  pass 
from  one  pole  to  the  other  was  a  journey  of  centuries ;  and 
yet,  how  little  the  distance  in  reality  from  the  place,  where 
the  chance  visitor  was  allowed  to  examine  the  books  in  the 
library,  with  little  restriction  to  the  place,  from  which  the 
same  books  were  sent  on  their  way  to  cheer  and  interest  and 
instruct  the  one,  who  had  not  the  time  to  come  to  the  library, 
or  was  too  far  from  the  shelves  to  make  a  visit  possible. 

It  would  not  be  profitable  to  give  much  time  to  the 
examination  of  the  facts  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
Traveling  Library,  nor  is  the  historical  treatment  what  is 
desired  in  the  study  of  the  method  of  University  Extension.'*^ 

*  Attention  should  be  called  to  an  admirable  paper  by  Katharine  L.  Sharp, 
**I«ocal  Public  I^lbraries,  and  their  Relation  to  University  Bxtension,"  which  was 
awarded  the  price  for  the  best  essay  on  that  theme,  and  which  has  been  made 
accessible  to  all  in  University  Extension  Bulletin  ^  No.  4,  of  the  University  of  the 
SUteofNew  York. 
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When  it  comes  to  a  study  of  the  Traveling  Library  as  a 
tool  of  University  Extension,  there  is  much  that  may  be 
said,  and  more,  perhaps,  that  may  be  hoped  for.  Since  it  is 
from  individual  experience  that  we  learn,  and  not  from  a 
consideration  of  generalities,  it  has  seemed  to  me,  as  I  have 
thought  over  the  subject,  that  more  could  be  gained  if  I 
were  to  tell  of  my  own  experience  with  Traveling  Libraries, 
and  to  give  my  own  ideas  upon  them,  than  if  I  were  to 
attempt  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  scheme  with  com- 
parisons of  its  varying  successes  in  various  parts  of  the 
world. 

It  grows  upon  me  more  and  more,  that  it  will  be  impossi- 
ble for  University  Extension  workers  to  formulate  hard  and 
fast  rules  here  in  America,  which  are  to  be  followed  absolutely 
by  every  organization,  which  may  take  up  the  work.  Local 
conditions  are  bound  to  play  havoc  with  rules,  and  local 
conditions  have  much  to  do  with  the  application  of  the 
library  to  University  Extension.  The  measure  of  success 
attained  in  England  cannot  be  the  standard  of  the  organizers 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States,  because  of  varying 
conditions,  much  less  can  it  be  used  with  profit  by  the  men 
of  the  West. 

That  was  a  happy  utterance  of  Mr.  Moulton,  when  he 
declared,  that  **the  first  University  Extension  was  the 
invention  of  printing,  which  sent  the  books  itinerating 
through  the  country.**  When  we  think  of  the  great  crowd 
of  students  who  used  to  haunt  the  corridors  of  mediaeval 
universities,  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  some  scholar  of  special 
power,  because  there  was  no  better  way  of  hearing  of  the 
new  and  the  strange,  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  literal  truth 
of  Mr.  Moulton' s  words.  Even  if  we  take  his  statement 
merely  as  a  striking  expression  of  a  fact  in  history,  and  do 
not  concede  to  books  the  priority  of  time  in  our  system,  we 
cannot  lose  sight  of  their  importance  in  connection  with  the 
movement. 

It  is  our  constant  and  continuous  demand  that  the  lecture 
shall  be  considered  as  but  part  of  the  work  of  University 
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Extension  ;  that  there  shall  be  students  as  well  as  listeners  ; 
that  the  lyceum  lecture  shall  be  elevated  in  character,  so  as 
to  become  a  lecture-study.  That  expressive  term  includes 
a  lecture,  a  syllabus,  an  exercise  for  review  and  consultation, 
and  of  course,  students.  For  these,  books  are  of  prime 
importance,  as  they  are  absolutely  essential  to  scholarly 
work  of  any  kind.  Their  value  appears  just  as  clearly  under 
the  other  conception  of  University  Extension,  which  is  gain- 
ing place  with  us  here  in  America,  that  there  is  a  field  for 
any  movement,  which  encourages  readers  of  whatever  grade 
to  undertake  systematic  courses  of  study — the  word  study 
here  meaning  study  in  the  form  of  reading.  So  University 
Extension  appeals  to  the  college  graduate,  who  is  desirous 
of  keeping  in  touch  with  the  great  movements  of  the  age,  to 
the  professional  man,  who  feels  the  need  of  literary  recrea- 
tion, to  the  teacher,  who  wants  to  get  away  from  the  tread- 
mill routine  of  his  daily  tasks,  even  more  perhaps,  than  to 
the  people,  who  have  never  had  any  opportunities  for  self- 
improvement  along  educational  lines. 

Remembering  the  two-fold  conception  of  University  Exten- 
sion, let  us  consider  for  awhile  the  conditions,  which  con- 
front the  worker  in  the  western  States  of  America.  There 
are  comparatively  few  public  libraries  in  the  West.  The 
larger  cities  have  good  collections  in  places,  and  some  of  the 
smaller  ones  have  made  excellent  beginnings,  but  that  town 
is  an  envied  exception  which  has  a  working  library  with  its 
own  house  about  it.  Too  often  it  is  the  case,  that  a  library 
of  considerable  size  is  made  up  to  a  very  large  extent  of 
popular  works  of  fiction,  which  circulate  to  the  exclusion  of 
good  literature,  and  whose  influence  is  very  potent  in  the 
meetings  of  committees,  which  have  in  charge  the  purchase 
of  additions  to  the  library.  Right  in  point  is  one  library  of 
over  five  thousand  volumes,  .which  is  utterly  deficient  in 
books,  which  would  be  helpful  to  the  student  in  political  or 
social  science,  history,  archaeology,  or  philosophy.  The 
State  libraries,  and  those  connected  with  other  public  insti- 
tutions, have  been  lamentably  deficient  in  the  same  directions. 
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Until  recent  years  these  have  not  been  catalogued  intelli- 
gently, and  where  some  care  has  been  taken  in  this  respect, 
the  gain  has  been  oflFset  by  the  frequent  removal  of  oflScials, 
with  the  change  of  administration  of  State  politics.  The 
situation  in  the  colleges,  where  there  might  be  expectation 
of  more  satisfactory  results,  has  been  much  the  same.  Many 
of  the  western  colleges  are  denominational  in  character, 
owing  their  foundation  to  the  pride  of  church,  or  to  the 
desire  for  training  schools  of  preachers.  In  them,  the 
libraries  have  had  slow  growth,  the  nucleus  generally  being 
found  in  gifts  from  interested  church  people,  denominational 
literature  thus  predominating,  often  to  the  exclusion  of  many 
subjects  of  vital  importance.  Among  these  libraries,  even 
the  best  are  woefully  deficient  in  books  of  practical  utility, 
which  are  modern  in  thought,  and  also  sufficiently  valuable 
to  repay  careful  study  on  the  part  of  a  reader.  Some  of  the 
college  libraries  can  not  be  classed  with  these,  but  the  great 
majority  will  be  found  in  the  condition  just  indicated.  In 
more  than  one  place  there  is  perhaps  but  a  single  private 
library  of  any  size,  which,  selected  according  to  the  individ- 
ual taste  of  the  owner,  can  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
general  reader  who  may  be  granted  the  privilege  of  using 
it.  Then,  too,  distances  are  so  great,  and  the  centres  of 
supply  are  so  far  away  that  it  is  often  impossible  for  a  num- 
ber of  students  in  a  community  to  get  the  books  which  are 
wanted  for  a  special  study  until  it  is  too  late  for  the  purpose. 
One  other  circumstance  must  be  noted ;  there  are  very  few 
towns  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  citizens  who  are  able  to 
advise  regarding  the  purchase  of  books.  This  does  not 
necessarily  imply  ignorance,  for  publishers  have  often 
received  requests  from  teachers  and  other  educated  per- 
sons, couched  in  some  such  words  as  these:  ** Please 
send  me  the  latest  and  best  book  on  American  history.** 
**I  wish  something  on  social  science,  but  do  not  know 
the  name  of  the  best  book.  Send  me  something  which 
will  serve  my  purpose.**  Such  is  the  condition  which 
confronts  the  University  Extension  workers  in  the  West 
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— and  the  further  west  one  goes,  the  more    limited    the 
possessions  in  the  book  line. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  work  of  the  lecturer  must 
be  supplemented  by  the  loan  of  books  from  the  same  organ- 
ization which  sends  him  forth.  In  other  words,  here  is  the 
place  for  the  Traveling  Library.  The  number  of  books  in 
such  a  collection  is  a  matter  of  secondary  importance.  What 
a  student  needs  is  the  best  literature  upon  the  special  theme 
under  discussion.  A  very  few  volumes,  if  they  are  not  readily 
accessible  to  the  ordinary  reader,  make  a  good  traveling 
library.  The  realization  of  this  fact  has  been  difficult  for 
some  centres  and  secretaries,  which  have  expressed  dissatis- 
faction with  traveling  libraries,  because  they  were  not 
exhaustive  collections,  when  the  same  amount  of  literature, 
viewed  in  the  light  of  actual  utility,  was  very  valuable  and 
helpful. 

Traveling  libraries  determined  upon,  the  first  problem  to 
be  solved  is,  **  How  are  the  funds  to  be  obtained  for  the  pur- 
chase?" It  goes  without  saying  that  any  organization 
which  offers  many  courses  of  lectures  and  attempts  to 
fiimish  a  traveling  library  with  each  one  must  gather  quite 
a  large  collection  of  books,  which  means  a  large  outlay  of 
money.  Endowments  for  University  Extension,  unfortu- 
nately, have  not  become  common  as  yet,  and  so  the  method 
employed  by  the  University  of  Chicago  was  something  like 
this :  It  was  at  once  apparent  that  it  would  not  be  desirable  to 
withdraw  volumes  from  the  general  library  of  the  university 
for  use  in  Extension  work,  and  that,  as  a  consequence,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  organize  a  special  loan  library.  Funds 
for  the  purpose  were  entirely  wanting,  and  so  it  was  necessary 
to  use  the  utmost  prudence  and  economy.  A  small  part  of 
each  fee  was  set  apart  for  the  library ;  the  books  were  bought 
on  time,  which  was  willingly  given  by  the  leading  publishers, 
and  great  care  was  taken  to  economize  in  every  possible  way. 
Each  lecturer  was  informed  of  the  amotmt  of  money  avail- 
able for  him  at  the  time  a  request  was  made  to  him  for  a  list 
of  books  which  he  desired  to  have  accompany  his  lectures. 
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The  result  was  that  much  pains  was  taken  in  the  selection 
of  titles,  so  that  the  libraries,  although  necessarily  small, 
as  a  rule  are  excellent  in  character.  As  a  further  source  of 
economy,  no  books  were  purchased  for  a  lecturer,  even  after 
this  care  in  selection,  until  he  was  actually  under  engage- 
ment. Where  the  call  for  the  services  of  a  lecturer  was  sud- 
den, and  sometime  when  due  notice  was  given  the  department, 
if  it  was  possible  to  secure  the  necessary  volumes  in  Chicago, 
there  was  the  delay  incident  to  the  ordering  from  New  York, 
a  delay  often  aggravated  by  the  report,  **  The  book  is  tempo- 
rarily out  of  print,'*  or  the  equally  common  one  **  Can't  be 
found  in  this  country."  In  a  few  cases  the  delays  were  so 
great  that  the  idea  of  a  traveling  library  had  to  be  aban- 
doned. But  these  delays,  aggravating  to  central  organization 
and  local  centre  alike,  were  a  necessary  feature  of  the  work 
of  building  up  the  Extension  library  on  an  economical  basis. 
Three  distinct  situations  presented  themselves  to  the  sec- 
retary in  charge  of  the  libraries.  There  were  some  lecture- 
studies,  which,  from  their  very  nature,  precluded  the  library 
idea.  This  was  especially  true  of  the  courses  given  by  Mr. 
Moulton,  and  it  applied  with  less  force  to  others.  In  other 
cases  it  was  found  impossible  to  furnish  a  satisfactory  library 
because  of  the  cost  of  the  books  recommended.  This  was  a 
manifest  weakness  in  the  scheme,  and  yet  was  necessary  in 
connection  with  an  economical  management.  The  expensive 
books,  thus  kept  from  the  students,  were  in  many  cases  the 
very  ones  most  needed  by  them.  The  third  and  most  com- 
mon situation  was  that  where  a  traveling  library  was  fur- 
nished, which  came  back  in  due  time,  giving  evidence  of 
much  use.  The  greatest  measure  of  success  was  met  with 
in  connection  with  courses  in  political  and  social  science, 
where  it  was  possible  to  include  public  documents  in  such 
numbers  as  to  make  a  good-sized  library,  and  one,  at  the 
same  time,  of  practical  value  to  the  earnest  student.  With 
each  library  there  was  sent  out  literature  of  the  University 
Extension  movement,  such  books  as  the  **  Proceedings  of 
the  First  Annual    Conference  on  University  Extension," 
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held  in  Philadelphia  in  1891  ;  **  Eighteen  Years  of  Univer- 
sity Extension,"  **  University  Extension,  Past,  Present  and 
Future,'*  together  with  circulars  of  the  local  work.  In  each 
case  it  was  made  clearly  apparent  that  no  attempt  at  an  ex- 
haustive bibliography  was  made,  but  that  the  idea  always 
uppermost  was  to  supply  those  books  which  would  best  meet 
the  needs  of  the  actual  workers.  The  stimulation  and  en- 
couragement of  the  paper-writing  class  was  considered  of 
the  utmost  importance. 

Of  course,  there  were  criticisms  from  large  centres  and 
small  ones  as  well.  "  How  can  a  library  of  a  few  books  be 
of  any  value  to  our  centre?  We  have  an  enrollment  of  200, 
and  we  had  an  idea  that  there  would  be  enough  books  to  go 
around.  Some  of  our  members  live  far  from  the  lecture  hall 
and  several  miles  from  some  of  the  other  members.  We 
cannot  use  the  books  to  advantage. ' '  Such  complaints  from 
the  secretaries  of  large  centres  had  a  solid  basis  of  reason,  but 
the  answer  was,  that  there  must  be  a  centrally  located  place 
where  the  books  were  to  be  kept  for  reference,  so  as  to  be 
accessible  to  the  actual  students,  who  might  be  trusted  to 
examine  them  for  at  least  a  short  time  each  week.  In  the 
small  centres  the  books  were  often  loaned  to  individuals 
under  simple  regulations,  the  loan  to  be  for  one  week 
only,  the  book  to  be  returned  at  the  time  of  the  next 
lecture,  and  opportunity  for  renewal  being  given  if  there 
had  been  no  other  call  for  the  volume  desired.  In  sev- 
eral cases  the  libraries  contained  a  special  number  of  cheap 
editions  of  particular  books,  a  pocket  edition  of  Brown- 
ning,  a  Cassell  edition  of  the  Essays  of  Bacon,  or  some 
similar  work,  the  idea  being  to  put  within  the  easy  reach  of 
those  who  might  desire  to  purchase  the  most  available 
editions  for  special  study.  With  a  few  exceptions,  the  books 
had  slips  lightly  pasted  within,  which  indicated  the  price 
for  the  benefit  of  possible  purchaser?,  and  while  the  price 
thus  indicated  was  in  every  instance  much  below  the  regular 
retail  one,  a  small  profit  was  made  for  the  general  fund  of 
the  Traveling  Library  from  sales  in  this  way. 
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But  the  Traveling  Library  can  not  attempt  to  do  more  than 
to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  actual  students,  those  who  do  the 
paper  work,  although  it  may  hope  to  have  a  good  influence 
upon  many  others  in  the  way  of  suggesting  the  best  subjects 
along  a  given  line  of  investigation.  But  this  leads  at  once 
to  the  g^eat  field,  which  is  very  close  to  the  subject  in  hand, 
and  yet  is  outside  the  limits  of  the  present  paper.  How  the 
libraries  may  help  University  Extension ;  how  the  central 
organization  may  help  the  local  library,  or  in  its  absence, 
the  local  centre,  which  is  desirous  of  gathering  the  nucleus 
of  a  library  ;  how  the  lecturer  may  be  a  power  in  a  commu- 
nity by  giving  proper  direction  to  the  reading  of  the  people  ; 
these,  however  closely  they  may  touch  the  present  question, 
can  not  be  considered  now.  One  season  of  University  Ex- 
tension in  connection  with  the  University  of  Chicago  has 
shown  that  the  Traveling  Library  is  possible ;  a  second  season 
will  allow  enlargement  in  every  way  ;  a  very  small  sum  of 
money  donated  for  the  purchase  of  books  would  work  won- 
ders. Until  local  libraries  become  more  common,  more  care- 
fully selected,  more  intelligently  catalogued,  there  is  bound 
to  be  need  for  outside  help  in  the  form  of  traveling  libraries. 
Indeed,  the  very  logic  of  circumstances  forces  the  conviction 
that  there  is  and  that  there  will  continue  to  be  a  place  for 
the  Traveling  Library  as  one  of  the  parts  of  the  method  of 
University  Extension. 

Francis  W.  Shepardson. 

University  9/  Chicago, 
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\I7HEN  Qxford  University  in  1888  opened  the  doors  of 
^ '  the  university  for  summer  students  she  opened  them 
wide.  Every  one  of  suitable  age  who  desired  admission  was 
cordially  welcomed  and  few  or  no  conditions  were  made  as  to 
special  preparation  or  fitness  for  what  was  oflFered.  Years  of 
experience  in  Extension  work  had  satisfied  the  delegates 
that  all  persons  suflBciently  in  earnest  to  come  to  Oxford 
would  obtain,  although  certainly  in  varied  measure,  inspira- 
tion and  help.  The  subjects  chosen  for  the  summer's  work 
were  to  be  treated  by  men  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
various  capacities  found  in  Extension  audiences,  and  strict 
conditions  for  admission  seemed,  therefore,  not  required. 
The  results  of  that  meeting,  and  of  the  four  meetings  held 
in  successive  years,  have  justified  the  Oxford  Delegacy  in 
establishing  a  popular  Summer  Meeting.  The  courses  have 
been  suflBciently  varied  to  draw  large  attendance  and  have 
been  at  the  same  time  so  correlated  as  to  give  opportimity 
for  systematic  study  through  successive  summers. 

When  Cambridge  University  a  year  or  two  later  followed 
the  example  of  Oxford  she  did  it  with  a  great  reservation. 
What  Oxford  had  tried  to  do  in  the  way  of  a  general  appeal 
and  stimulus  had  evidently  either  no  attraction  for  the  Cam- 
bridge leaders,  or  was  thought  of  less  moment  than  the  oflFer- 
ing  of  special  facilities  for  advanced  students.  Up  to  the 
present  year  Cambridge  has  welcomed  to  her  laboratories  and 
lecture  halls  only  a  small  number  of  those  whom  by  careful 
tests  she  had  deemed  prepared  for  such  opportunities.  Side 
by  side  with  the  Oxford  Meeting,  thronged  by  hundreds  of 
hearers  from  every  part  of  England,  has  been  held  each  year 
the  select  gathering  of  Cambridge  students.  Each  meeting 
had  its  own  definite  purpose  which  was  worked  out  year  by 
year  with  increasing  eflFectiveness. 

(95) 
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A  year  ago  the  delegates  of  Oxford  University  announced 
that  owing  to  certain  changes  in  the  Examination  Schools  it 
was  considered  inadvisable  to  hold  a  Summer  Meeting  in 
1893.  The  question  immediately  arose  as  to  the  possibility 
of  oflFering  a  substitute  for  the  benefit  of  the  1200  students 
who  were  at  that  time  attending  the  Oxford  Meeting.  Cam- 
bridge answered  the  question  by  announcing  that  she  would 
oflFer  during  the  summer  just  past  a  wider  range  of  subjects 
and  would  admit  students  on  much  easier  conditions  than 
heretofore.  These  conditions  were  to  admit  to  the  Cambridge 
Meeting  all  those  engaged  in  teaching,  or  those  who  had 
successfully  attended  Extension  courses.  While  not  aband- 
oning entirely  her  earlier  policy,  Cambridge  changed  it  so 
far  as  to  raise  the  question  whether  she  did  not  imperil 
to  some  extent  the  results  obtained  in  previous  years. 
With  a  much  larger  attendance  it  would  be  clearly 
impossible  to  secure  the  same  thorough  study  along 
restricted  lines  as  had  hitherto  been  obtained,  and  there  was 
offered  as  single  alternative  and  compensation  for  this,  the 
possibility  of  stimulating  a  very  large  number  of  general 
hearers.  The  dilemma  was  a  serious  one.  The  idea  for 
which  Cambridge  had  stood  for  years  was  thrust  aside 
in  the  endeavor  to  secure  a  kind  of  success  which  Oxford 
had  won,  and  was  for  several  reasons  much  better  qualified 
to  attain.  When  we  remember  that  even  now  the  University 
Extension  system  is  by  no  means  thoroughly  worked  out 
and  that  at  every  great  centre  special  ideas  are  being  devel- 
oped to  the  equal  advantage  of  all  concerned,  the  regret  is 
natural  that  any  worthy  end  which  has  been  set  up  in 
a  given  place  should  be  abandoned  through  the  desire 
to  do  what  has  been  satisfactorily  done  elsewhere.  I 
am  by  no  means  ready  to  say  that  the  Oxford  or  the 
Cambridge  type  of  Summer  Meeting  is  the  better.  It  is 
plain,  however,  that  each  was  filling  a  certain  function, 
and  now  that  the  first  variation  from  this  has  been  tried, 
it  will  be  a  matter  for  serious  thought  whether  it  should 
be  repeated. 
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Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  somewhat  the  difficulties 
which  lay  before  the  Cambridge  Syndics  in  planning  the  first 
large  Summer  Meeting  at  that  university.  The  prestige  in 
this  line  of  Extension  work  lay  with  Oxford.  The  large 
number  of  Extension  centres  connected  with  the  latter  uni- 
versity afforded  a  natural  support  which  had  been  growing 
for  years.  In  point  of  numbers,  then,  the  Cambridge  Meet- 
ing of  1893,  ^vith  five  times  the  previous  maximum  in  Cam- 
bridge attendance  and  with  more  than  half  the  number  of 
students  at  the  fifth  Oxford  Meeting,  may  be  fairly  consid- 
ered thoroughly  successful.  In  the  general  arrangement  of 
the  meeting  Cambridge  was  handicapped  by  the  vacation 
term  with  a  large  number  of  undergraduates  in  residence, 
and  by  the  absence  of  buildings  so  well  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose as  are  the  new  Examination  Schools  at  Oxford.  The 
authorities  of  Cambridge,  however,  showed  the  utmost  liber- 
ality in  opening  not  only  the  laboratories  and  lecture  halls 
but  also  in  allowing  the  use  of  the  Senate  House  as  a  head- 
quarters for  the  meeting,  and  in  setting  aside  Fitzwilliam 
Hall  for  the  special  accommodation  of  the  women  students. 
Turning  to  the  actual  program  of  the  meeting  we  find  the 
courses  arranged  in  three  divisipns.  The  first  section  include 
those  on  science  subjects,  with  practical  laboratory  work ; 
the  second  treated  literature,  history  and  economics ;  and 
the  third  was  a  general  division,  with  some  popular  lectures 
on  history,  science  and  art.  An  effort  was  made  to  prevent 
too  much  scattering  by  allowing  attendance  only  on  the  first 
and  third,  or  on  the  second  and  third  divisions.  This  restric- 
tion might  have  been  carried  to  advantage  even  further,  and 
the  consensus  of  opinion  at  the  close  was  doubtless  in  favor 
of  fewer  lectures  in  each  of  these  sections. 

The  meeting  was  opened  on  the  evening  of  July  29,  in 
the  Guild  Hall.  The  occasion  was  made  more  formal  and 
imposing  by  the  academic  dress  of  the  members  of  the 
university  and  by  the  presence  of  the  vice-chancellor  who 
welcomed  the  students.  Professor  R.  C.  Jebb,  the  distin- 
guished Greek  scholar,  gave  the  inaugural  address — **The 
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Work  of  the  Universities  for  the  Nation/*  tracing  the  desire 
for  the  general  good  through  the  different  periods  of  univer- 
sity work  to  the  great  awakening  of  the  last  few  decades. 

On  the  following  day  the  students  enjoyed  the  Extension 
sermons  of  Canon  Browne  on  **  Knowledge,**  and  Dr.  Cun- 
ningham on  **  Art  and  Worship.**  This  feature  of  Sunday 
services  was  continued  throughout  the  month  with  evening 
addresses  by  prominent  members  of  the  University,  and  were 
supplemented  by  the  regular  services  which  drtw  large 
numbers  to  King*s  College  Chapel  and  to  St.  John's. 

The  leading  idea  in  the  **  Arts*'  instruction  of  the  meet- 
ing was  the  tracing  of  the  various  forces  which  have  made 
the  *  *  England  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  *  *  Professor  Sidg- 
wick  and  Mr.  Sorley  spoke  of  the  development  of  abstract 
political  ideas,  while  Dr.  Lawrence,  Mr.  Thornley  and  Mr. 
Maitland  treated  the  history  of  **  Parliamentary  Reform  and 
Constitutional  Prog^ress.**  The  lectures  of  Mr.  Boyd  Car- 
penter and  Mr.  Tanner  on  the  history  of  *  *  English  Colonies,  *  * 
and  of  Professor  Mace  on  the  ''American  Constitution,'* 
were  in  close  sequence  to  those  mentioned.  The  ten  lecture 
course  on  "The  Development  of  the  National  Idea  in 
Europe,**  brought  Mr.  Rose  a  large  audience,  many  of  whom 
became  members  of  a  supplementary  class. 

The  work  in  literature  was  of  high  grade.  Scott  and 
Thackeray,  Carlyleand  Ruskin,  Word.sworth,  Keats«  Shelley 
and  Coleridge  were  discussed  by  Mr.  Mathew,  Mr.  Bensley, 
Mr.  Dickinson  and  Mr.  Myers.  Dr.  Verrall  discussed  the 
**  Influence  of  the  Classics  on  English  Literature,"  and  Mr. 
Owen  Seaman,  who  was  so  favorably  received  at  Chautauqua 
last  summer,  gave  a  most  valuable  series  of  twelve  lectures 
on  "Browning,**  showing  the  striking  combination  of  the 
poet  and  the  prophet. 

Mr.  Sadler,  whose  brilliant  lectureson  **  Modem  Socialism,^ ' 
attracted  large  audiences  in  Philadelphia  two  years  ago, 
repeated  this  course  at  the  Cambridge  Meeting.  Economics 
was  further  represented  by  a  ten  lecture  course  on  the 
"Industrial  Revolution,**  by  Dr.   Cunningham,  and   by  a 
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series  of  class  discussions  led  by  Mr.  Arthur  Berry.  The 
work  in  science  included  five  courses  in  the  laboratories, 
with  lectures  on  the  history  of  Astronomy,  Geology  and 
Chemistry,  and  on  **  Spectrum  Analysis,'*  the  latter  by 
Mr.  Flux,  who  has  just  accepted  an  instructorship  in  science 
at  Owens  College.  The  evenings  were  given  up  mostly  to 
single  lectures  by  leading  men.  The  list  included  Sir 
Robert  Ball,  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  Sir  Henry  Roscoe,  Mrs. 
Fawcett  and  **  Vernon  Lee.**  Somewhat  similar  to  the 
historical  lectures  and  excursions  of  our  own  Summer  Meet- 
ing, were  the  lectures  on  some  great  Cambridge  men  and 
colleges,  by  the  Master  of  Trinity,  Mr.  Jenks  and  Canon 
Browne.  Very  noticeable  was  the  delight  of  former  Exten- 
sion students  in  hearing  again  the  lecturers  whom  they  had 
heard  at  their  own  centres,  especially  Mr.  Grant,  Mr.  Parkyn 
and  Dr.  Kimmins. 

Two  conferences  were  held  in  the  Senate  House,  at  which 
the  subjects  of  State  aid  and  local  organization  and  students' 
associations  were  discussed.  At  least,  as  much  good  came 
from  the  private  discussions  and  interchange  of  experience 
among  secretaries  and  local  committees,  and  from  the  talk 
of  these  with  members  of  the  Syndicate  and  with  the  univer- 
sity lecturers. 

The  spirit  of  the  whole  meeting  was  excellent.  The  sur- 
roundings were  such  as  to  make  every  American  visitor  more 
than  a  little  envious  of  the  beauties  of  King's  Chapel,  and 
the  subtle  charm  of  the  **  Backs.'*  The  memories  even  of 
*  *  Fair  Harvard  "  and  **  Old  Nassau,"  seemed  in  comparison 
crude  and  raw.  The  secretaries  of  the  meeting  were  un- 
wearied in  their  efforts  for  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  the 
students,  and  the  breakfasts  and  luncheons,  the  dinners  ''  in 
hall,'*  the  garden  parties  of  Trinity,  Christ's  and  Newnham, 
and  the  pleasant  excursions  on  the  river  will  be  long 
remembered  by  more  than  one  favored  American. 

Indeed,  in  living  over  again  the  experience  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Meeting,  the  writer  is  almost  inclined  to  retract  his 
opening  criticism,  and  to  say  that  if  such  a  meeting  as  this 
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can  be  held,  it  is  stirely  a  full  reward  for  any  amount  of 
eflFort.  It  is,  however,  nevertheless  more  than  a  question 
whether  two  such  meetings  held  at  the  same  time  would 
contribute  most  to  the  development  of  University  Extension 
in  England,  and  at  least,  equally  doubtful  if  to  alternate  the 
meetings  between  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  would  mean  the 
attaining  of  the  best  results.  What  Cambridge  has  done  in 
the  past  has  been  well  worth  doing.  What  she  did  this 
year  was  certainly  not  more  than  what  Oxford  has  done, 
and  can  do,  summer  afler  summer.  In  any  case,  the  decision 
of  English  leaders  in  this  matter  will  be  watched  with 
interest  by  the  friends  of  the  movement  on  this  side,  who 
have  so  oflen  gained  both  help  and  pleasure  from  that 
international  union  which  is  growing  stronger  each  year. 

George  F.  James. 

Cambfidge,  September,  1893, 
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OOME  seven  years  ago  Mr.  Geddes  first  gathered  in  the 
*^  city  of  Edinburgh  a  few  students  for  summer  study. 
The  work  was  quietly  started  and  has  grown  as  quietly. 
The  increase  has  not  been  rapid.  The  main  ideas  which  the 
leader  had  in  mind  have  been  developed  one  after  another 
without  the  risk  attending  on  too  immediate  and  embarrass- 
ing success.  Those  who  have  been  attracted  have  been  in  a 
great  measure  earnest  students,  many  of  them  teachers  of 
considerable  experience.  They  have  come  year  after  year 
to  Edinburgh  for  reawakening.  They  have  gone  away  after 
each  summer  session  with  a  quickened  appreciation  of  the 
beauty  of  knowledge  and  clearer  views  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  obtaining  it,  both  for  themselves  and  for  others. 
Many  have  caught  from  Mr.  Geddes  for  the  first  time  the 
perception  of  that  relativity  of  knowledge  which  Dr.  Harris 
so  justly  urges  as  the  first  step  of  the  higher  education. 
Certainly  of  equal  value  for  those  who  have  had  the  privi- 
lege has  been  the  close  contact  with  a  unique  personality. 
Breadth  of  knowledge,  sincerity  of  purpose,  and  unbounded 
enthusiasm  and  energy  are  qualities  which  Mr.  Geddes 
shares  with  many  another  worker  in  the  field  of  education. 
Philosophic  insight,  lofty  views  of  the  possibilities  of  human 
existence  and  absolute  originality  as  to  the  means  of  realizing 
the  latter,  make  him  one  whom  all  who  delight  in  the  com- 
panionship of  a  keen,  stimulating  mind,  would  go  far  to  visit. 
To  one  coming  from  the  larger  meetings  of  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  and  even  from  the  newly  organized  Philadelphia 
gathering  the  first  impression  of  the  Edinburgh  Meeting  is 
disappointing.  Even  in  this  seventh  year,  with  an  attend- 
ance larger  than  ever  before,  the  number  of  students  was 
only  1 20.  Of  these,  many  came  only  for  the  first  part  and 
were  already  gone  by  the  middle  of  the  month.  A  moment's 
reflection,  however,  reminds  one  that  this  is  not  an  Extension 
Meeting.  University  Extension  was  started  some  years  ago 
in  Scotiand,     It  has,  however,  never  been  successful.     At 
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Ediubtirgh  there  is  now  no  efiFort  in  this  direction  and 
the  authorities  of  St.  Andrews  are  content  with  simply 
announcing  courses  which  so  far  have  never  been  requested. 
Under  these  circumstances  no  students  are  to  be  expected 
from  the  universities  which  begin  their  vacations  just  before 
the  opening  of  the  meeting.  Many  country  teachers  might 
naturally  be  expected,  but  in  a  full  half  of  Scotland  their 
work  has  already  begun.  It  is  perhaps,  therefore,  not  so 
much  a  matter  of  surprise  that  a  larger  number  should  not 
be  drawn,  even  by  the  excellent  list  of  lecturers,  the  low  fees, 
and  the  thorough  advertisement  of  the  summer  courses.  A 
bright  writer  in  the  Oxford  Gazette  suggests  that  the  small 
attendance,  from  both  England  and  Scotland,  is  due  to  two 
superstitions  ;  one,  on  the  part  of  England,  that  Scotland  is 
a  barbaric  country,  the  other,  a  northern  superstition,  to 
the  eflFect  that  Scotland  has  been,  since  the  time  of  John 
Knox,  the  best  educated  country  in  Europe,  and  can  afiFord 
to  leave  to  the  South  all  special  opportunities  for  study. 

A  closer  acquaintance  with  what  is  done,  however,  in  the 
Scottish  capital,  leads  to  a  second  thought  that  after  all«  the 
meeting  is  of  much  greater  importance  than  the  attendance 
would  suggest  There  are  being  worked  out  in  connection 
with  it  some  very  important  conceptions  of  educational 
method.  Mr.  Geddes  has  striven  from  the  first  after  the 
utmost  hamlony  in  the  curriculum.  He  has  aimed  as  con- 
stantly  toward  a  realization  of  the  ethical  value  of  knowl- 
edge, which  is,  he  maintains,  "  not  for  the  sake  of  thought, 
but  much  more  for  the  sake  of  action.**  The  unity  which 
comes  from  common  interests,  the  close  working  of  teachers 
and  pupils  in  the  seminar  method,  the  regional  sur\^eys, 
have  all  tended  to  fill  the  students  with  an  esprit  de  carps  of 
the  utmost  importance  for  the  success  of  the  scheme. 

In  the  program  of  each  day  came*  first,  the  lectures  of 
Professor  Geddes  on  ''Contemporary  Social  Evolution.** 
At  ten  o'clock  the  students  were  offered  the  choice  of 
Professor  Morgan's  lectures  on  "  Comparative  Psychology,** 
Dr.  Irvine  on  the  "Physiology  of  Nutrition,*'  or  a  course 
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on  the  *  *  History  and  Principles  of  the  Sciences. '  *  At 
eleven  o'clock  there  were  two  series,  one  on  modem  history, 
the  other  on  biology,  which  were  followed  at  twelve  o'clock 
by  lectures  on  ** Social  Science*'  by  M.  Demolins,  a  lead- 
ing French  economist.  The  afternoon  was  given  to  field 
courses  in  the  natural  sciences,  to  the  seminars  in  econo- 
mics, education  and  history,  to  the  Sloyd  course  and  to  the 
art  work  in  the  studios.  Even  with  the  addition  of  some 
single  lectures,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  program  was  too 
crowded,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  every  incentive 
for  the  students  to  limit  themselves  to  one  or  two  lines  of 
study.  The  social  side  of  the  meeting  was  most  successfully 
directed  by  Mrs.  Geddes.  Musical  recitals  and  dramatic 
entertainments  filled  the  evenings.  Afternoon  teas  and 
"unscientific*'  excursions,  led  by  Mr.  Stephens,  the  able 
assistant  of  Mr.  Geddes,  were  by  no  means  unimportant 
items  in  the  pleasures  of  the  mouth. 

Mr.  Geddes  has  always  emphasized  the  importance  of 
international  fellowship  and  alliance,  and  he  must  have  been 
pleased  by  the  wide  representation  at  the  meeting.  *  *  * 
Prench,German,  Swiss  and  Greek  artists,  scientists  and  litera- 
teurs  met  representatives  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  not  only 
from  England  and  Scotland,  but  in  more  than  one  instance 
from  across  the  ocean.  The  domestic  arrangements  of  the 
meeting  contributed  very  effectually  toward  intimate  compan- 
ionship. The  university  halls  were  opened  for  residence.  The 
hospitality  of  Edinburgh  friends  was  very  marked,  while  the 
influence  of  Mr.  Geddes'  own  home  was  repeatedly  thrown 
around  the  members  of  the  school.  What  Mr.  Geddes  has 
already  accomplished  has  been  recognized  this  year  by 
grants  from  the  corporation  of  the  city  and  from  the  trustees 
of  the  Gilchrist  fund.  For  the  first  time  since  its  founding 
the  meeting  has  not  made  its  customary  drain  on  the  private 
means  of  its  founder,  and  all  who  know  anything  of  the 
work  will  unite  in  the  hope  that  future  support  may  be  as 
liberal  as  it  is  deserved.  G.  F.  J. 

Edinburgh^  August^  1893. 
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The  Summer  Meeting,  now  so  widely  popular,  may  not  inappropri- 
ately be  called  the  educators'  clearing-house  association.  For  these 
many  years  there  has  been  taking  place  a  constantly  increasing 
amount  of  educational  exchange  in  ideas,  plans  and  methods  between 
our  college  and  university  presidents  and  professors  and  the  promoters 
of  the  many  other  departments  of  educational  work.  The  press,  of 
course,  has  helped  in  multitudinous  ways  in  the  facilitation  of  these 
exchanges.  Occasional  local,  state  and  national  conferences  and 
conventions  have  aided  not  a  little  in  the  dissemination  of  fruitful 
and  forceful  ideas.  Not  until  very  recent  years,  however,  has  there 
been  any  regularly  organized  associations  with  stated  and  convenient 
times  and  places  for  meeting,  where  educators  could  get  together  and 
exchange  ideas  and  methods,  discuss  and  compare  them  in  open  ses- 
sion—and where  the  results  of  such  meetings  were  immediately  real- 
ized in  actual,  thoroughgoing  practice. 

This  educational  exchange  is  now  pre-eminently  the  University 
Extension  Summer  Meeting.  Our  own  Chautauqua  was  the  coura- 
geous and  ingenious  organizer  of  this  new  educational  device.  Her 
summer  sessions  furnished  the  prototype,  after  which  the  Oxford 
University  Extehsion  officers  and  delegates  in  1888  modeled  their  first 
Summer  Meeting.  Cambridge  followed  the  suggestion  of  her  sister 
university  in  1890.  Since  then  each  succeeding  year  has  witnessed  a 
growing  enthusiasm  and  attendance  at  the  assemblages  held  within 
the  '*gray  and  venerable  quadrangles  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge." 
Edinburgh  now  has  a  floarishing  Summer  Meeting,  inspired  and 
directed  by  the  versatile  and  noted  biologist,  Professor  Patrick  Geddes. 
Taking  its  model  from  these  energetic  Extension  leaders,  the 
American  Society  inaugurated  a  most  successful  Summer  Meeting  in 
July  of  the  present  year  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  Its  happy  and 
profitable  results  insure  the  permanence  of  this  important  institution 
with  us. 

But  the  Summer  Meeting  has  become  something  more  than  a  state 
and  national  educational  clearing  house.  Its  functions  are  becoming 
international.  Men  of  national  and  international  literary  and 
scholarly  repute  are  invited  to  give  lectures  and  addresses  at  these 
meetings.  English  Extension  lecturers  come  to  American  cities  and 
Americans  go  to  England  and  Scotland  to  participate  in  the  work  of 
these  meetings.     This  tendency  to  international  exchange  is  already 
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showing  marked  indications  of  a  great  expansion  in  the  future.  The 
recent  enthusiastic  meeting  at  Cambridge,  England,  where  our 
American  delegates  and  lecturers  were  warmly  welcomed  aud  eagerly 
listened  to,  shows  us  the  great  advance  which  has  already  been  made 
toward  educational  internationalism.  This  feature  of  University  Ex- 
tension is  only  in  its  early  in&ncy.  It  is  everywhere  recognized  as 
one  of  the  most  essential  departments  of  Extension  work,  and  its 
future  seems  to  hold  out  possibilities  the  iull  significance  of  which 
none  can  as  yet  foresee.  But  of  one  thiug  we  may  be  sure,  1.  e.,  the 
University  Extension  Summer  Meeting  will  do  more  to  promote 
international  comity  and  to  knit  the  English  speaking  people  t(  getlier 
than  any  other  one  agency  now  operating  toward  that  great  goal. 

The  two  articles  in  this  issue  by  Dr.  Devine  and  Mr.  Shepardscn 
were  among  the  papers  read  at  the  World's  Congress  on  University 
Extension.  Our  readers  will  remember  the  contributions  to  the  same 
program  made  by  Mr.  Stuart,  Mr.  Horsburgh,  Dr.  Roberts  and  Mr. 
Powell,  which  appeared  in  the  July  and  August  numbers.  These 
form  a  partial  report  of  the  Congress,  the  full  proceedings  of  which 
appear  in  the  current  University  Extension  IVorld.  What  has  been 
published  in  these  pages  is  sufficient  to  show  the  high  character  of 
the  papers  presented,  which  were  valuable  not  only  in  themselves  but 
also  for  the  stimulus  that  they  offered  to  future  discussion  of  the 
same  topics.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  regret  that  circumstances  did  not 
favor  a  free  interchange  of  opinion  after  the  reading  of  each  paper. 
This  would,  however,  have  been  less  fruitful  on  account  of  the  singu- 
lar absence  of  delegates.  The  representatives  of  Oxford,  of  Cam- 
bridge and  of  London,  of  New  York  and  of  the  American  Society  made 
up  along  with  Chicago  workers  the  entire  personnel  of  the  Congress, 
which  was  a  World's  Congress,  it  must  be  admitted,  in  little  else  than 
the  name.  Among  the  comparatively  large  audiences  in  attendance 
there  were  doubtless  many  connected  more  or  less  closely  with  various 
centres  and  through  these  the  movement  in  the  Mississippi  Valley 
will  doubtless  be  strengthened. 

A  step  in  the  right  direction  has  been  taken  by  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh by  making  an  appropriation  to  the  Summer  Meeting,  whose 
sessions  have  been  so  fruitful  of  good  during  the  past  seven  years. 
Mr.  Geddes'  efforts  have  been  recognized  most  properly  by  the  trus- 
tees of  the  Gilchrist  Fund  in  a  subscription  of  several  hundred  dollars 
toward  the  expenses  of  this  summer.  When  the  elevating  influence 
of  high  educational  work  is  better  recognized  on  this  side  some  of  our 
pnblic  bodies  will  doubtless  be  moved  by  the  example  of  what  we  are 
apt  to  consider  the  over-conservative,  if  not  **  effete,"  organizations 
be>ond  the  sea. 
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One  of  the  many  pleasant  things  to  be  noted  at  the  recent  Summer 
Meeting  held  in  Cambridge  was  the  extremely  cordial  attention  ac- 
corded American  delegates  and  lecturers  who  were  there  present,  and 
the  earnest  consideration  given  to  the  experiences  and  results  of  Univer- 
sity Extension  in  this  great  Commonwealth.  Rev.  Dr.  J.  T.  Lawrence 
gave  a  very  interesting  sketch  of  the  movement  in  this  country.  He 
strongly  urged  the  adoption  or  wider  use  by  the  English  Bxtensioners 
of  the  Saturday  Class,  so  much  resorted  to  by  Ainericans.  Professor 
W.  H.  Mace,  of  Syracuse  University,  gave  his  course  of  six  lectures 
on  the  **  British  and  American  Constitutions  "  Miss  Welsh,  of  Buffido, 
gave,  says  the  Cambridge  ChronicU,  **  a  unique  and  scholarly  course 
of  lectures  on  early  America.'*  Generous  abstracts  of  both  courses 
of  lectures  were  given  in  the  Chronicle. 

One  can  scarcely  appreciate  the  rapid  progress  that  University 
Extension  has  made  during  the  past  few  years.  Its  popularity 
has  not  only  spread  from  England  to  the  whole  of  the  United 
States,  but  it  has  begun  to  find  its  way  into  all  of  the  continental 
States  of  Europe.  Educators  in  Holland,  Germany  and  Italy  have 
become  interested  in  University  Extension  with  a  view  to  trans- 
planting it.  Ireland  and  Scotland  have  centres  and  lecture  courses 
organized.  The  French  government  has  just  sent  agents  to  Eng- 
land to  examine  into  this  new  educational  process  with  a  view  to 
its  adoption  by  the  French  people.  The  Swedish  University  at  Upsala 
has  prepared  a  course  of  lectures.  Greece  and  Switzerland  sent  dele- 
gates to  the  Edinburgh  Summer  Meeting.  And  now,  tnirabile  dictu, 
Russia  sends  a  commissioner  to  Cambridge  during  its  late  Summer 
Meeting  to  inquire  into  the  practicability  of  the  University  Extension 
system  for  Russia.  The  possible  consequences  to  the  well-behig  of 
the  Russian  people,  and  indeed,  to  all  Europe,  of  the  introduction  of 
Extension  teaching  into  that  benighted  country  are  simply  illimitable. 

One  of  the  very  livest  questions  that  came  under  consideration  at 
the  conference,  held  at  the  Cambridge  Meeting,  was  that  of  State  aid 
to  University  Extension.  Since  the  passage  of  the  act  authorizing 
the  government  to  assist  in  the  promotion  of  Technical  and  Scientific 
Education  through  grants  of  money  to  the  town  and  county  council, 
those  branches  of  University  Extension  work  have  greatly  prospered, 
very  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  literature,  history,  economics,  and 
kindred  studies.  The  devotees  of  these  latter  studies  have  felt  the 
disproportionate  difficulties  in  their  way,  and  have  commenced  to 
agitate  for  State  assistance  equally  with  the  scientific  studies. 

In  opening  the  discussion  of  this  question.  Professor  James  Stuart, 
M.  P.,  as  reported  by  the  Cambridge  Chronicle^  stated  very  suc- 
cinctly the  general  feeling  on  the  subject:  "The  question  had  been 
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frequently  raised  whether  they  ought  to  make  an  appeal  to  govern- 
ment for  pecuniary  assistance,  and  he  thought  he  might  say  that  the 
general  feeling  of  those  who  founded  that  scheme  was  opposed  to  any 
government  assistance.  He  ventured  to  say  that,  if,  during  the  first 
ten  years  of  that  great  movement,  they  had  received,  or  had  been  fools 
enough  to  wait  for  it,  or  even  to  ask  the  government  for  assistance, 
they  would  have  shown  themselves  not  the  sort  of  people  fitted  to 
start  a  great  movement,  and  their  movements  would  have  been  troub- 
led by  that  government  assistance.  [Applause.]  He  had  felt  very 
strongly,  up  to  within  a  very  little  time,  that  government  assistance 
was,  on  the  whole,  an  undesirable  thing.*' 

He  was  followed  by  Professor  R.  C.  Jebb,  who  thoroughly  approved 
of  the  appeal  to  the  government  for  help.  He  advocated  it  in  order 
to  counteract  the  depressing  efiect  upon  those  promoting  the  study  of 
history  and  literature  of  the  one-sidedness  of  the  State's  assistance. 

The  pro's  and  con's  of  this  question  of  the  State  giving  aid  to  Uni- 
versity Extension  are  many  and  intricate.  Mr.  Stuart  practically 
admits  that  the  present  vigor  and  worth  of  the  movement  for  the 
Extension  of  University  teaching  was  due  to  private  initiative  and 
effort ;  that  its  buoyant  vitality  came  from  the  missionary  enthusiasm 
of  its  promoters,  all  of  which  would  have  been  lacking,  at  least,  in  a 
great  measure,  if  the  scheme  had  been  bolstered  up  by  State  aid. 
The  position  of  those  in  England  who  now  claim  it  really  seems  to  be 
little  else  than,  that  as  technical  and  scientific  branches  are  obtaining 
help,  so  the  classical,  literary  and  historical  studies  must  be  helped. 
The  question  whether  it  is  right,  proper,  politic  or  wise,  to  bring  this 
kind  of  educational  work  hitherto  so  successfully  promoted  by  private 
effort  into  the  sphere  of  politics,  was  shunted  or  unthought  of  by 
most  The  arguments  on  both  sides  are  numerous  and  weighty. 
Splendid  results  have  been  achieved  by  enthusiastic  workers  without 
the  assistance  of  governmental  funds  or  agents,  and  successfiil  Exten- 
sion work  has  been  carried  on  under  the  supervision  and  by  aid  of  the 
State. 

Apropos  of  Mr.  Shepardson's  article  on  "The  Traveling  Library  " 
all  will  be  interested  to  learn  of  the  provisions  of  the  new  **  School 
Library  Law ' '  of  New  York  State,  passed  late  last  year,  whereby  it 
becomes  possible,  in  time,  for  every  town  of  that  State  to  have  a 
traveling  library.  The  trustees  of  any  free  public  library,  **  under 
visitation  of  the  regents  of  the  University,"  or  twenty-five  resident 
taxpayers  in  any  community  not  having  a  library,  upon  giving  satis- 
factory guarantees  to  the  regents  that  an  equal  sum  will  be  raised  from 
taxes  or  other  sources  can  obtain  for  the  first  year  $200,  and  $100  for 
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a  succeeding  year  to  be  expended  in  establishing  a  traveling  library. 
The  community  may  have  the  use  of  this  library  for  not  over  six 
months.  Several  lists  of  about  loo  volumes  each  will  be  furnished, 
from  which  books  may  be  selected.  A  fee  of  $$  is  charged  in  each 
case  to  cover  incidental  expenses  of  transportation,  blank  forms,  etc. 
We  have  at  hand  the  revised  proof-sheets  of  the  **  finding  lists,"  some 
ten  in  number,  giving  each  a  splendid  selection  of  loo  books  on 
such  subjects  as  Religion,  Sociology,  Science,  Pine  Arts,  Literature, 
American  Essays  and  Humor,  English  Fiction,  Foreign  Literatuie, 
Travel,  Biography  and  History.  The  li&ts  are  illuminated  with  excerpts 
from  reviews  characterizing  the  books  mentioned.  One  finds  the  very 
best  and  the  very  latest.  Their  list  of  the  fifty  best  economic  books  is 
admirably  chosen  for  giving  a  student  the  best  and  the  representative 
literature  in  the  several  depcu-tments  of  that  science. 


THE  OXFORD  SUMMER  MEETING  SCHOLARSHIP. 

The  Americans  who  were  present  at  the  Oxford  Summer  Meeting  of 
1892,  subscribed  with  other  friends  of  the  work  on  this  side  to  a 
scholarship  of  the  amount  of  $150.  It  is  the  intention  to  award  this 
under  the  following  conditions  to  enable  some  American  student  to 
attend  the  Summer  Meeting  of  1894.  Mr.  Sadler,  in  fixing  the  condi- 
tions of  competition,  has  determined  that  each  candidate  must  hold  on 
April  I,  1894,  two  University  Extension  certificates  granted  by  some 
recognized  body,  both  obtained  on  subjects,  lying  within  the  general 
field  of  either  history  and  economics  or  literature.  Any  candidate 
with  these  qualifications  is  free  to  enter  the  competition,  which  will 
take  the  form  of  an  essay  on  one  of  the  subjects  in  either  of  these 
groups : 

Group  A.     History  and  Economics. 

1.  Trace  the  influence  of  Puritanism  on  national  character. 

2.  Compare  the  treatment  of  the  American  colonies  by  France  and 
England  respectively. 

3.  Bimetallism. 

Group  B.    Literature. 

1.  In  what  way  did  the  Renaissance  favor  the  development  of 
dramatic  literature  ? 

2.  Discuss  the  difierences  betweem  Tennyson's  treatment  of  the 
story  of  Arthur  and  that  of  earlier  \mters  on  the  same  subject. 

The  essays  must  be  sent,  addressed  to  the  General  Secretary  of  the 
American  Society,  Fifteenth  and  Chestnut  streets,  Philadelphia,  on  or 
before  April  i,  1894.  TLey  will  be  judged  by  a  committee  and  the 
best  five  will  be  forwarded  to  Mr.  Sadler  for  final  decision. 


University  Extension. 


A  WORD  FOR  THE  EXTENSION  STUDY  OF  CIVICS 

AND  HISTORY. 


A  CHANGE  has  come  over  the  writing  and  the  study, 
as  well  as  the  making  of  American  histor>%  since  the 
nation  emerged  adult  and  self-conscious  from  the  Civil 
War.  At  last,  America  is  learning  to  take  her  position 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  without  posing  and  without 
too  exuberant  optimism.  Two  generations  ago,  Bancroft 
disarmed  his  countrymen  of  critical  intents  by  seeking  a 
keynote  for  his  writing  in  the  Fourth  of  July  oration.  And 
when  out  of  the  fullness  of  heart  and  head,  he  repeated  to 
them  in  perfervid  rhetoric  the  things  about  which  young 
America  was  dreaming,  their  love  followed  swiftly  after. 
The  sanguine  times  of  Jacksonian  democracy  were  content 
with  nothing  short  of  patriotic  sentiments  ungrudgingly 
meted  out  and  uncritical. 

A  generation  fast  learning  to  view  our  nationality  as  not 
adult,  though  perhaps  adolescent,  until  the  arbitrament  of 
arms  pronounced  the  final  word  at  Appomatox,  is  leaniing 
also  to  look  back  with  good-natured  toleration  upon  Ban- 
croft's turgid  but  sincere  eloquence,  and  to  regret  that 
modem  enthusiasm  must  be  tempered  with  scepticism  con 
ceming  the  perfectness  of  our  institutions.  Mr.  James 
Bryce  was  perhaps  of  this  mind  when,  in  the  introduction  to 
The  American  Commonwealth^  he  wrote  :  '*  A  hundred  times 
in  writing  this  book  have  I  been  disheartened  by  the  facts  I 
was  stating ;  a  hundred  times  has  the  recollection  of  the 
abounding  strength  and  vitality  of  the  nation  chased  away 
these  tremors.**     Readers  of  the  Review  of  Reviews,  will 
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recall  how  clearly  Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson,  no  later  than  last 
April,  intimated  that  nothing  but  a  resort  to  a  foreign  model 
will  save  us  from  **  the  pinch  of  disadvantage  which  must 
sooner  or  later  result  from  the  singular  division  of  our  gov- 
ernment into  groups  of  public  servants  looking  askance  at 
one  another.''  More  than  one  of  our  leading  editors  during 
the  financial  distress  unconsciously  cast  an  aspersion  upon 
democratic  institutions  and  paid  an  unwilling  tribute  to 
autocracy  by  affirming  that  in  our  chief  executive  alone  lay 
all  hope  of  succor. 

These  evidences  of  distrust,  far  from  being  a  menace  to 
our  institutions,  may  indicate  nothing  more  than  that  our 
critical  faculties  are  at  last  bursting  the  bonds  of  patriotism 
and  daring  to  exorcise  the  mote  from  our  own  eyes  instead 
of  from  the  eyes  of  our  neighbors.  Of  different  import  is 
that  increase  of  apathy  among  the  uncritical  which  followed 
hard  upon  our  late  war.  Some  explanation  is  perhaps 
afforded  by  the  increased  heterogeneity  of  our  population. 
Still  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  number  of  uncritical, 
native-bom  Americans  who  continue  to  vote  for  Jackson  is 
diminishing.  Mr.  Lowell  recognized  this  when  in  one 
of  his  latest  essays,  he  despondingly  declared  that  **  Few 
people  take  the  trouble  of  trying  to  find  out  what  democracy 
really  is.*'  Mr.  Bryce  is  kind  enough  to  comfort  us  in  the 
July  Forum  with  the  reflection  that  a  sober,  quiet  sense  of 
what  a  man  owes  to  the  community  in  which  he  was  bom 
and  which  he  hopes  to  govern,  has  in  modem  times  been 
found  especially  hard  to  maintain  in  other  large  countries 
besides  America. 

King  Demos  has  had  more  concern  these  hundred  years 
about  his  sovereignty  than  about  his  opportunity.  Privilege 
he  grasped  long  ago,  but  its  correlative  responsibility  he  is 
even  yet  reluctant  to  accept.  Inebriated  by  liberty,  which 
he  has  sometimes  been  prone  to  confuse  with  license,  and  by 
his  splendid  material  achievements.  King  Demos  has  been 
too  easily  satisfied  with  actualities.  He  has  become  a 
realist.     Possibilities  do  not  interest  him  as  they  did  when 
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America  was  younger.  Despite  John  Motley's  advice  to 
young  men,  King  Demos  has  ceased  to  dream  dreams.  In 
some  remote  quarters  there  lurks  a  suspicion  that  he  is 
already  blasS ;  that,  like  Rome  before  her  fall,  he  no  longer 
feels  the  warm  blood  of  youth  bounding  through  his  arteries ;  * 
that  he  is  in  truth  a  sick  man,  afflicted  with  mental  and 
moral  dyspepsia. 

Remedies  enough  have  been  suggested.  **The  Referen- 
dum,** of  which  Dr.  Ellis  P.  Oberholtzer,  of  the  Wharton 
School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  has  recently  been 
writing,  and  other  plans  for  **  curing  democracy  with  more 
democracy,**  are  offered  on  the  assumption  that  King  Demos 
can  be  made  to  assume  his  responsibilities  by  adding  to 
them  others  just  as  arduous.  But  has  not  our  own  history 
and  that  of  Europe  taught  us  that  back  of  all  remedies 
attainable  by  legislative  fiat  lies  the  need  of  impressing  upon 
the  old  as  well  as  the  young  correct  ideas  of  civic  duty  ?  In 
most  of  our  high  schools,  colleges  and  universities,  instruc- 
tion in  civics  is  either  fitfully  or  wretchedly  given.  Barely 
five  per  cent  of  our  children  ever  enter  the  high  school,  the 
college,  the  university,  or  the  professional  school.  At  best, 
the  instructed  few  have,  in  modem  times,  found  it  far  from 
easy  to  inspire  the  uninstructed  many  with  absolute  confi- 
dence in  the  altruism  of  the  instructed  few.  University 
Extension  lecturers  all  over  the  land  are  striving  to  promote 
mutual  confidence,  and  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Charles  Lewis 
Slattery,  through  the  columns  of  the  New  England  Maga- 
zine, that  we  may  look  to  the  reading  of  good  literature 
to  impart  noble  ideas.  Mr.  Arthur  May  Mowry  tells  us  in 
the  same  magazine  that  the  ninety  per  cent  of  children  who 
he  says,  never  get  beyond  **the  grades,**  should  receive 
such  instruction  as  will  ''make  them  reasonable  beings  with 
convictions  of  duty  to  society,  and  with  as  wide  a  horizon 
as  possible.**  Still  another  writer,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Brinley, 
a  public-spirited  Philadelphian,  comes  forward  with  a  sug- 
gestive brochure  on  ** Citizenship,**  in  which  he  advises 
**  reformers  to  turn  their  attention  to  putting  voters  in 
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possession  of  exact  knowledge  as  to  their  elementary  priv- 
ileges and  duties,  and  to  posting  them  as  to  the  exact  means 
by  which  they  may  use  the  former  and  fulfill  the  latter.** 

All  these  suggestions  lead  to  the  inference  that  it  is  high 
time  our  educators  were  giving  the  word  citizenship  as 
eminent  a  position  in  our  vocabulary  as  the  word  liberty 
now  occupies.  There  is  here  no  half-concealed  intimation 
that  all  men  have  time  and  talent  to  become  experts  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  government.  Appreciation  rather 
than  profundity  is  the  open  sesame  to  right  thinking  and 
right  acting  in  the  field  of  civics.  The  college  president 
need  not  be  a  specialist,  even  if  it  were  possible,  in  many 
subjects.  But  he  must  have  an  appreciation  and  a  perspec- 
tive that  come  only  from  an  accurate  general  view  of  many 
g^at  subjects.  He  may  taste  the  Pierian  spring  without 
drinking  deep.  Far  from  being  a  dangerous  thing  a  little 
learning  of  the  proper  kind  in  many  departments  of  human 
activity  is  wholesome  and  necessary,  even  for  a  college 
president.  The  citizen  of  a  great  Republic  may  find  his 
desire  to  drink  deep  chilled  by  the  uncongenial  atmosphere 
of  the  shop  or  the  factory.  But  let  him  not  fear  the  charge 
of  superficiality.  There  is  for  him  much  consolation  in  the 
words  of  good  Bishop  Whately :  **  No  one  can  *  drink  deep ' 
enough  to  be  in  truth  anything  more  than  superficial ;  and 
every  human  being  that  is  not  a  downright  idiot  must  tasted 
Let  him  know  that  a  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing 
only  when  it  usurps  the  place  of  full  and  exact  knowledge 
and  attempts  to  pronounce  a  final  word.  The  business  of  a 
little  learning  is  to  furnish  its  possessor  with  the  proper 
appreciation  and  perspective  in  affairs,  civic  and  other^'ise, 
and  to  enable  him  to  seek  out  the  creators  and  curators  of 
ideals. 

The  mere  desire  will  not  bring  appreciation  of  political 
institutions.  Some  knowledge  he  must  have  of  the  growth 
of  those  institutions,  but  not  necessarily  such  knowledge  as 
will  give  him  a  clear  title  to  determine  disputed  questions 
like  the  location  of  sovereignty  in  ante-bellum   politics. 
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The  Study  of  civics  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  study 
of  history.  **  Not,  however,  that  memorizing  of  unmemor- 
able  facts  out  of  those  dry  compendiums  which  gave  so 
many  of  us  our  first  introduction  to  history  and  which 
Bacon  called  the  moths  of  history  ;  not  the  passionate  love, 
as  Isaac  Taylor  pointed  out,  of  some  grinning  skeleton  of 
chronology  hung  up  before  us  by  untutored  teachers ;  but 
rather  a  real  resurrection  of  the  past,  including  the  fireside 
life  of  the  democratic  lowly  as  well  as  the  drum  and  trumpet 
events  and  the  *  big  bow-wow '  afiairs  that  still  consume 
more  than  their  share  of  space  in  our  textbooks.*'*  A 
popular  concept  is  needed  of  histor>',  not  as  stationary,  but 
as  dynamic  and  fluid.  The  law  of  continuity  should  never 
be  forgotten  though  it  may  ofttimes  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
all  but  profoimd  students.  The  present,  be  it  ever  remem- 
bered, strikes  its  roots,  as  some  one  has  said,  deep  down  in 
the  past.  For  this  reason,  the  present  can  be  understood 
only  by  considering  it  in  its  relation  with  the  past. 

Long  before  Droysen  called  **  historical  study  the  basis 
for  political  improvement,'*  Washington,  with  characteristic 
foresight,  pointed  out  that  **  we  must  look  to  the  intelligence 
of  the  masses  for  the  safety  and  permanence  of  our  free 
institutions."  But  popular  intelligence  rests  on  popular 
education  in  the  best  sense.  We  dare  not  remain  content 
with  a  system  of  elementary  education,  however  excellent 
it  is  or  may  be.  Elementary  education  falls  short  of  qualify- 
ing Americans  for  citizenship,  because  it  can,  in  general,  do 
no  more  than  give  them  the  means  of  securing  thought 
material  without  teaching  them  how  to  use  that  material. 
The  average  American  boy  of  fourteen  has  perhaps  learned 
how  to  acquire  facts,  but  not  how  to  work  facts  over  in  his 
mind,  to  view  them  in  their  relations,  and  to  separate  the 
good  from  the  bad,  the  essential  from  the  unessential.  He 
approaches  manhood  with  an  inadequate  mental  equipment 

*  Quoted  from  my  article  "The  RenAiasance  of  the  HLitoricAl  Pilgrimage"  in 
the  Review  of  Reviews  for  October,  to  which  the  remder  is  referred  for  further  dit- 
cunion  of  the  subject  here  presented. 
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apparent  to  himself  as  well  as  to  the  educational  specialist. 
But  all  those  who  are  conscious  of  their  insufficient 
knowledge  and  mental  training  and  who  yearn  after  higher 
education  are  not  able  to  go  to  colleges  and  universities  and 
there  pursue  long  and  arduous  courses  of  study.  I^ack  of 
means  is  the  too  prevalent  preventive  of  young  men  and 
women  entering  institutions  where  studies  in  sociology, 
economics,  history,  politics  and  law  would  prepare  them  for 
the  duties  of  civic  life.  Again,  there  are  those  whose  family 
ties  stand  as  an  obstacle  in  the  way  to  leaving  home  for  the 
purpose  of  study.  Fathers  and  mothers  with  families  and 
the  many  who  have  got  well  along  in  years,  but  who  still 
feel  the  desire  for  more  light  cannot  well  leave  their  old 
homes  and  enter  upon  severe  and  protracted  courses  of 
college  study. 

There  are  practically  only  two  resources  left  from  which 
these  eager,  earnest  minds  can  obtain  the  longed-for  knowl- 
edge and  mental  discipline.  These  are  private  courses  of 
reading  and  the  taking  advantage  of  some  of  the  many 
schemes  of  popular  education  and  instruction  now  so  marked 
a  factor  in  the  modem  educational  world.  But  too  often 
courses  of  private  reading,  initiated  and  pursued  solely  by 
the  individual,  without  outside  help  and  guidance,  are  of 
little  avail  toward  the  acquisition  of  right  habits  of  thought 
and  proper  methods  of  obtaining  knowledge.  As  is  often 
the  case,  his  little  village  or  city  does  not  contain  a  public 
library  from  which  he  can  obtain  the  requisite  books  and 
magazines.  If  he  purchases  books  without  consulting  those 
long  versed  in  this  or  that  department  of  civic  life  he  is 
more  likely  than  not  to  spend  his  means  in  buying  anti- 
quated or  useless  volumes,  or  what  is  worse,  books  written 
by  utterly  incompetent  writers  who  will  pervert  and  preju- 
dice his  mind. 

Education  in  the  best  sense  is  little  else,  after  the  youth 
has  been  grounded  in  the  elements  of  knowledge,  than  wise 
suggestions  and  directions  given  the  mind  by  competent 
instructors.    Once  put  the  student  in  possession  of  the  means 
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aud  methods  of  acquiring  knowledge  and  the  primary  duty 
of  the  teacher  is  fulfilled.  This  is  an  important  function  of 
the  University  Extension  lecturer.  Indeed,  one  can  almost 
say  that  it  is  his  sole  aim  to  bring  to  his  hearers  and  class 
students  the  results  of  the  studies  of  men  in  the  past  and  to 
put  them  in  possession  of  the  most  approved  methods  of 
research.  This  has  a  special  significance  in  the  promotion 
of  popular  education  in  the  field  of  civic  life  and  civic  study. 

The  sciences  dealing  with  the  nature  and  the  growth  of 
society,  with  the  nature  and  functions  of  the  State,  with  its 
relation  to  the  individual,  and  with  the  relation  of  individuals 
to  each  other  in  society,  as  set  forth  in  sociology,  political 
economy,  public  law  and  the  social  and  political  sciences 
have  become  exceedingly  complex  and  profound.  The 
literature  on  these  sciences  has  already  assumed  prodigious 
proportions.  It  is  almost  beyond  the  power  of  even  those 
who  devote  their  whole  lives  to  these  subjects  to  familiarize 
themselves  with,  let  alone  master  the  contents  of,  the 
innumerable  and  voluminous  tomes  treating  of  the  many 
phases  of  these  important  sciences.  The  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  hard-worked  citizen,  therefore,  or  of  the  poor 
student  imable  to  get  to  libraries,  for  obtaining  information 
on  political  and  social  subjects  are  evidently  increased  many 
times.  Without  assistance  and  guidance  he  will  wander 
about  many  years  in  reading  practically  useless  and  often 
perversive  literature.  This  means  a  great  loss  of  energy, 
time  and  money,  entailing  generally  a  life-long  detriment. 

Thus  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  are  numerous,  and  the 
vital  importance  of  right  action  is  great.  The  need  of  proper 
instruction  in  the  several  departments  of  civic  life  is  only  too 
manifest  in  these  days  of  social-economic  unrest.  The  com- 
plexities and  numerous  subdivisions  of  all  social,  political 
and  industrial  life  are  constantly  increasing.  The  under- 
standing of  the  nature  of  our  social  body  is  daily  becoming 
harder  and  the  duties  of  the  citizen  more  and  more  difficult 
to  perceive.  The  bulk  of  our  citizens  have  had  no  training 
in  our  high  schools  and   colleges.     The  alarmingly  low 
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percentage  of  our  population  which  has  obtained  even  the 
smattering  of  a  high  school  education  shows  the  crying 
need  for  instruction  in  civic  rights  and  duties.  If  there  is 
not  a  wider  dissemination  of  popular  knowledge  of  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship  and  a  consequent 
fulfillment  of  them  by  our  people,  the  present  social  mutter- 
ings  and  rumblings  cannot  but  presage  the  coming  of  one  of 
those  revolutionary  cataclysms  that  have  several  times  in 
the  past  swept  across  the  path  of  the  world's  progress. 

In  the  spread  of  this  knowledge  and  in  the  teaching  of 
our  civic  duties  none  have  a  grater  opportunity  than  Uni- 
versity Extension  lecturers.  Wherever  they  go  they  carr^' 
light  and  inspiration.  As  the  very  name  implies,  they  are 
University  men.  They  have  been  brought  up  in  University 
halls,  where  they  have  received  that  mental  discipline  which 
comes  in  the  pursuit  of  long  consecutive  courses  of  studj' 
in  one  or  two  special  fields  of  work.  What  is  of  most  import- 
ance here,  they  have  put  the  results  of  their  training  and 
study  into  such  shape  as  to  be  immediatel}*^  serviceable  to 
every  one. 

There  is  still  another  reason  why  University  Extension 
has  peculiar  advantages  in  the  teaching  of  civics.  Unlike 
other  systems  of  popular  education,  it  sends  its  lecturers  to 
the  people  themselves,  to  instruct  them  in  their  own  haunts 
and  to  g^ve  personal  guidance  and  direction  to  their  reading. 

An  appreciation  of  these  advantages  has  been  manifested 
in  a  very  practical  manner  by  a  number  of  public-spirited 
citizens  of  Philadelphia.  They  have  endowed  courses  in 
civics  to  be  given  in  Philadelphia  during  the  present  year. 
The  cost  of  each  course  of  ten  lectures  has  been  made  so 
moderate  as  to  be  practically  within  the  reach  of  all.  A 
great  number  of  courses  have  been  organized  among  various 
classes  of  people,  including  workingmen  and  public  school 
teachers.  An  enthasiastic  class  in  civics  has  been  organized 
among  the  Negroes  in  the  city.  In  the  twenty-ninth  ward 
some  eighty  teachers  have  formed  a  class.  A  class  of  seventy- 
five  actual  working  students  has  been  formed^in  the  Jewish 
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quarter  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  large  number  of  four 
hundred  attended  Dr.  Edward  T.  Devine's  first  lecture.  In 
fact,  no  more  striking  illustration  of  the  genuine  service 
University  Extension  can  render  and  is  rendering  to  the 
cause  of  good  citizenship  could  be  cited  than  the  case  of 
these  Jews  who  have  entered  so  zealously  upon  the  course  in 
civics.  The  course  finds  favor  in  their  eyes  because  it  prom- 
ises to  help  them  to  become  citizens  of  this  country.  Most 
of  them  have  recently  arrived  in  this  country  from  the 
o!d  world,  and  desire  to  become  naturalized  citizens  as 
quickly  as  possible.  They  come  to  these  courses  for  the 
express  purpose  of  getting  acquainted  with  the  laws,  char- 
acter, and  workings  of  the  government  under  which  they 
wish  to  become  citizens.  The  eagerness  and  earnestness 
with  which  they  follow  the  lecturer's  words  is  exceedingly 
interesting  and  instructive. 

The  results  of  the  courses  of  civics  among  these  classes 
of  our  population  cannot  be  anything  else  than  beneficial. 
The  seeds  of  good  citizenship  will  be  sown  among  those 
who  most  need  it.  Such  instruction  is  a  good  preventive 
of  the  growth  of  those  dangerous  anarchistic  principles  so 
endemic  among  the  foreign  population  of  our  large  cities. 
The  University  Extension  lecturer  may  become  a  veritable 
social  physician.  He  may  exert  a  more  immediate  and  salu- 
tary influence  upon  the  masses  than  any  other  one  class  who 
are  trying  to  raise  the  life  and  character  of  the  less  fortunate 
members  of  society,  except  possibly  the  clergy.  He  can 
explain  the  necessary  workings  of  our  governmental  machin- 
ery and  at  the  same  time  point  out  the  equitable  conditions 
under  which  a  people  must  live  if  they  would  dwell  in  har- 
mony. And  to  those  who  are  striving  to  live  better  lives  it 
is  just  as  important  to  know  what  to  do  and  how  to  act  as 
it  is  to  have  the  intention  and  the  determination  to  obey  the 
call  of  duty. 

LVMAN   p.  POWKLL. 


A  CENTRE  IN  A  SMALL  TOWN. 


EARLY  in  the  fall  of  189 1,  several  ladies  becoming  inter- 
ested in  University  Extension  decided  to  form  &  centre. 
Many  were  the  predictions  of  failure  by  outsiders. 
Not  discouraged,  a  notice  was  sent  to  the  local  paper  to  the 
effect  that  a  meeting  of  those  interested  in  forming  a  centre 
would  be  held  at  a  certain  time  and  place.  About  forty 
responded  and  the  centre  was  organized.  American  litera- 
ture was  the  subject  chosen  and  the  course  was  successful 
beyond  all  expectations. 

The  average  attendance  was  about  125  out  of  a  population 
of  a  little  over  700.  The  *  *  class,  * '  to  which  nearly  all  stayed, 
was  held  at  the  close  of  the  lecture.  Nineteen  students 
passed  the  examination.  The  total  receipts  from  the  course 
were  $182,  expenditures  about  $156,  leaving  quite  a  balance 
in  the  treasury.  Much  encouraged,  the  members  of  the 
centre  decided  **  next  year  **  to  have  two  courses,  one  before 
and  one  after  the  New  Year,  and  arrangements  were  |  made 
for  a  course  on  * 'American  Statesmen,"  to  commence  early 
in  October,  1892.  While  much  interest  was  manifested  in 
the  course,  the  average  attendance  being  about  90,  it  was 
not  self-sustaining,  there  being  a  deficit  of  about  $16. 

While  the  prospect  for  another  course  was  not  very  bright, 
the  students  were  very  anxious  for  a  second  course  on 
*' American  Literature.** 

It  was  decided  to  draw  up  an  annual  subscription  paper 
and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  procure  signers.  A  sub- 
scription of  $3.50  entitled  the  subscriber  to  two  course 
tickets,  of  $2.00  each.  In  this  way  about  $50  were  raised,  and 
it  was  decided  to  engage  the  lecturer.  Financially  the  course 
was  not  a  success  and  the  deficit  was  made  up  by  members 
of  the  centre.  The  class  meeting  was  held  for  half  an  hour 
previous  to  the  lecture  and  eight  students  passed  the  exam- 
ination. 
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In  regard  to  the  advertising  of  a  course,  we  insert  a  notice 
in  the  local  paper  for  two  weeks  and  have  about  fifty  bills 
printed.  After  that  we  depend  upon  reports  of  the  lectures 
being  sent  to  the  papers.  During  our  last  course  during 
February  and  March,  1893,  reports  were  sent  to  three  papers, 
so  that  in  each  way  it  was  pretty  thoroughly  advertised  and 
our  bill  for  advertising  and  printing  was  only  four  dollars. 

The  lecttu-es  were  given  in  the  church,  we  being  able  to 
rent  that  cheaper  than  the  hall.  When  selling  tickets  for  a 
course,  we  divide  the  town  in  sections  and  appoint  members 
to  take  certain  districts ;  in  this  way  the  town  is  thoroughly 
canvassed.  This  plan  might  not  be  practicable,  perhaps, 
in  a  larger  place.  lyanghorne  has  a  most  excellent  public 
library,  with  a  firee  reading  room,  which  is,  of  course,  a 
great  benefit  to  the  students.  The  directors  of  the  library 
are  in  sympathy  with  University  Extension,  and  we  are  thus 
enabled  to  secure  books  for  the  course,  by  sending  in  a  list 
to  the  purchasing  committee.  In  1894,  we  expect  to  have 
only  one  course,  on  English  Literature,  to  commence  early 
in  January,  thinking  it  wiser  not  to  tax  the  members  of  the 
centre  too  heavily,  which  would  likely  have  to  be  done  had 
we  more. 

L/»  o.  A., 


TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  IN  ENGLAND  AND 
UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION. 


THERE  is  no  chapter  in  the  history  of  nations  of  much 
greater  interest,  and  surely  none  of  greater  profit  to 
the  philosophical  student,  than  that  relating  to  the  part 
played  by  education  and  educational  methods  and  institu- 
tions in  the  upbuilding  of  national  life  and  character. 
Education  comprehensively  considered  is  full  preparation  for 
life  and  for  carrying  on  those  functions  which  sustain  and 
enhance  life.  But  life  in  the  past  and  in  the  present  has 
been  mainly  a  fierce  struggle  of  man  with  his  fellows  and 
with  the  forces  of  nature.  Those  best  equipped,  the  most 
**  fit,**  have  obtained  the  means  of  subsistence  and  survived 
and  increased.  These  have  been  the  best  trained,  the  best 
educated,  in  those  faculties  which  went  farthest  in  helping 
them  on  in  the  struggle. 

The  conditions  of  life  in  the  past,  especially  in  militant 
stages  of  social  life,  have  made  it  necessary  for  the  tribe  or 
nation  to  look  after  the  education  of  its  members  as  a  matter 
of  self-protection.  This  was  accomplished  chiefly  through 
the  State.  The  people  who  were  best  educated,  not  only  in 
the  arts  of  war,  but  in  the  industrial  arts  as  well,  conquered 
in  war.  Preparation  for  war,  has  been,  in  the  past  at  least, 
the  greatest  incentive,  impelling  States  to  look  after  the 
education  of  its  citizens.  We  know  what  part  education 
played  in  the  hands  of  Stein,  Hardenburg,  and  Von  Hum- 
boldt in  arousing  the  down- trodden  German  people  to  the 
work  of  casting  out  the  Napoleonic  oppression.  Every  day 
brings  tidings  of  the  great  strides  made  by  French  educators 
of  to-day  in  bringing  up  the  standard  of  their  French  insti- 
tutions, the  great  underlying  motive  of  their  efforts  being  to 
enable  the  French  people  to  cope  Mrith  the  sternly  disciplined 
Germans  in  the  longed-for  war  that  they  seem  daily  to 
expect. 

State  education  has  been  urged  for  other  reasons.  Com- 
mercial **wars**  have  led  States  to  encourage  and  promote 
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education,  especially  along  technical  lines.  Germany  and 
France  have  gone  great  lengths  in  these  directions  and  with 
very  marked  results.  But  at  the  present  time,  technical 
education,  supported  and  directed  by  the  State,  is  advocated 
in  most  modem  nations  for  diflferent  reasons.  The  great 
discontent  which  prevails  so  universally  among  the  richest 
and  most  advanced  peoples  of  to-day  has  led  many  social 
agitators  and  reformers  to  demand  the  extension  of  State 
technical  education  as  a  means  of  preserving  ourselves  from 
ourselves.  The  people,  they  claim,  must  be  instructed  in 
the  ways  of  industrial  life,  they  must  be  put  in  possession 
of  a  knowledge  of  the  industrial  processes  so  that  they  can 
the  easier  make  their  own  way  amidst  the  fierce  struggle  of 
the  industrial  world.  For,  if  such  education  is  not  given 
them,  they  assert,  the  present  discontent  will  soon  generate 
industrial  and  social  war.  The  spreading  of  popular  educa- 
tion in  many  subjects  falling  within  the  curriculum  of  our 
technical  schools  will  prevent,  they  say,  the  further  increase 
of  the  present  unrest,  and  will  in  time  cause  it  entirely  to 
disappear. 

How  far  these  claims  are  likely  to  be  proven  true,  how  far 
they  are  justified,  it  does  not  concern  us  here  to  discuss. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  popularity  of  such  instruction  is 
everywhere  increasing.  In  this  country,  for  many  years  we 
have  had  our  State  agricultural  schools  and  colleges  and 
polytechnics,  all  doing  good  substantial  service  in  training 
the  hands  and  eyes  and  heads  of  our  industrial  population. 
Philadelphia  has  its  great  Drexel  Institute,  housed  in  a 
splendid  structure,  and  munificently  endowed  by  its  founder, 
the  late  Anthony  J.  Drexel,  the  banker.  Chicago  was  re- 
cently presented  with  the  Armour  Institute,  where  boys  and 
girls  are  to  receive  at  a  nominal  price  the  best  training  in 
all  those  branches  of  knowledge  which  go  to  equipping  them 
for  the  real  earnest  business  of  life. 

But  the  people  who  have  entered  upon  the  technical  edu- 
cation of  its  artisan  and  manual  laboring  classes  upon  a  na- 
tional scale,  is  the  English,  a  nation  heretofore  characterized 
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by  its  laissez  faire  legislation  and  political  philosophy. 
England,  however,  when  she  does  take  a  step,  does  it  with- 
out halting  and  with  vigor.  For  many  years  past  her  trade 
has  been  suffering  from  wide-spread  depression.  Added  to 
this,  and  partly  resulting  from  it  there  has  been  great  dis- 
tress among  English  workingmen  caused  by  the  decrease  of 
work  and  wages.  In  1890  the  Salisbury  government  passed 
an  act  granting  to  the  County  Councils  of  England  cer- 
tain sums  of  money  to  be  expended  by  them  in  the  pro- 
motion of  technical  and  scientific  education.  The  law  seems 
to  have  come  upon  English  educators  rather  unexpectedly 
and  especially  unprepared  for  it  were  English  University 
Extension  Syndicates  and  lecturers,  if  we  may  trust  the 
accounts  given  in  the  last  two  volumes  of  the  Extension 
Journal  and  Gazette.  Considerable  difficulty  was  experienced 
in  getting  started ;  in  fact,  considerable  trouble  seems  at 
first  to  have  been  encountered  in  finding  the  proper  places 
and  people  upon  whom  the  money  granted  could  be  judi- 
cially expended.  But  during  the  last  two  years  these  initial 
difficulties  have  been  in  the  main  surmounted  and  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  law  seems  to  be  working  very  marked  bene- 
ficial results  to  judge  from  the  hopeful  tone  of  the  **  Third 
Report  on  Instruction  given  in  Technical  Science  under 
County  Councils,*'  just  issued  by  the  Cambridge  Local  Lec- 
tures Syndicate. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  act  as  passed  did  not  have 
in  mind  the  utilization  of  the  University  Extension  lecture 
system  of  instruction.  But  by  the  provisions  of  the  law  it  was 
possible  for  the  Local  Lectures  Syndicates  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  grants  of  money  by  entering  into  the  Extension  teach- 
ing of  the  technical  sciences.  This  was  done  by  them  to  a 
very  great  extent. 

The  range  of  subjects  upon  which  University  Extension 
S3mdicates  in  England  can  offer  Extension  lectures  under 
the  County  Councils'  grant  of  1890  is  thus  outlined  in  the 
act:  (i)  ''Instruction  in  the  branches  of  science  and  art, 
with  respect  to  which  grants  are,  for  the  time  being,  made 
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by  the  department  of  science  and  art;**  (2)  **any  form  of 
instruction  (including  modem  languages  and  educational 
subjects)  which  may,  for  the  time  being,  be  sanctioned  by 
that  department  in  a  minute  laid  before  Parliament,  and 
made  on  the  representation  of  a  local  authority  that  such  a 
form  of  instruction  is  required  by  the  circumstances  of  its 
district.** 

(i)  The  subjects  covered  by  the  first  clause  include  the 
following  common  topics  of  University  Extension  teaching. 
They  are :  Mechanics,  Sound,  Light  and  Heat,  Magnetism 
and  Electricity,  Chemistry,  Geology,  Biology,  Physiology, 
Botany,  Physiography,  Hygiene  and  Principles  of  Agricul- 
ture, together  with  many  other  like  subjects.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  *' technical**  subjects  on  which  Uni- 
versity Extension  courses  have  been  or  can  be  arranged  ; 
a  list  sanctioned  by  Parliament  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  at  the  request  ot 
the  local  authorities  of  certain  specified  districts.  The 
subjects  are :  Design  for  porcelain,  pottery  and  glass. 
Economics  of  Trade  and  Finance,  Commercial  Geography 
and  History,  Political  Economy,  French  and  German,  and 
a  great  many  other  allied  subjects,  in  accordance  with  the 
interpretation  of  the  act,  have  been  allowed  to  enter  into 
the  courses  in  ** technical**  courses  ofiered  by  Extension 
lecturers. 

The  past  year  has  seen  very  substantial  progress  in  the 
Extension  of  this  kind  of  instruction,  but  **  rather  in  the 
quality  than  in  the  quantity  of  the  work  done.'*  The  Cam- 
bridge Syndicate  gave  lectures  in  the  twenty-three  counties 
in  England.  Twenty-three  county  and  three  town  councils  in 
England  have  thus  availed  themselves  of  the  courses  ofiered 
by  this  one  Syndicate  alone.  The  total  number  of  lectures 
given  by  it  amounted  to  549  ;  they  were  delivered  in  some 
1 27  difierent  towns  and  cities.  The  attendance  at  all  of  the 
lectures  averaged  3329 ;  at  the  classes,  2139 ;  the  weekly 
papers  handed  in  616  ;  candidates  for  examination,  515,  and 
those  who  succeeded  in  passing  them,  462. 
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The  class  of  people  reached  by  these  lectures  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  following  extract  from  an  account  of  Mr. 
H.  H.  Cousins,  an  Extension  lecturer  of  Cambridge,  pub- 
lished in  the  Oxford  Gazette  for  August.  The  course  was 
on  the  **  Chemistry  of  Everyday  Life  *'  and  was  delivered  in 
this  instance  in  a  little  hamlet  in  the  county  of  Kent. 

**  One  of  these  (centres)  Oare-next-Faversham,  is  probably 
unique  among  University  Extension  centres.  A  small  ham- 
let of  some  fifty  houses,  with  a  population  of  also  like  social 
equality,  of  which  every  man  who  was  not  a  *  brickie '  was 
still  a  *  gravel  puncher,*  constituted  a  veritable  Republic  of 
the  soil,  and  here  the  lectures  were  limited,  to  use  the  trite 
expression  of  the  severe  critics  of  Extension  lecturers,  to  the 
class  for  whom  the  lectures  were  intended.  The  result  was 
that  the  intelligence  of  the  place  regularly  assembled  (aver- 
aging loo  persons  per  lecture)  and  proved  a  highly  sym- 
pathetic and  receptive  audience.  One  stalwart  *  brickie ' 
soon  learned  to  fit  up  the  apparatus  and  to  prepare  oxygen 
gas  without  help  or  assistance.  Three  men  started  to  write 
papers,  but  the  hand  that  wielded  the  pick  and  shovel 
proved  but  a  sorry  scribe,  and  lack  of  practice  rendered  the 
verbal  expression  of  mental  convictions  almost  an  impossible 
task.  Good  work  was  done,  and,  although  there  is  little 
show  for  it,  yet  the  proof  of  the  possibility  of  reaching  the 
working  class  was  eminently  encouraging.** 

The  report  of  the  Cambridge  S3mdicate,  to  which  we  have 
already  referred  several  times,  lays  special  emphasis  upon 
the  superiority  of  weekly  lectures  over  the  fortnightly  plan 
of  lectures.  The  latter  seem  to  have  been  but  rarely  suc- 
cessful and  then  only  on  condition  that  there  was  an  inter- 
vening students*  class,  which  did  good  work.  The  latter 
plan  is  the  one  now  being  acted  upon  by  the  American 
Society  this  season.  One  of  the  English  lecturers,  Mr.  Per- 
cival,  in  his  report  to  his  central  body,  thus  speaks  of  the 
importance  of  local  organization  : 

''Of  paramount  importance  is  the  formation  of  a  local 
working  committee  and  appointment  of  a  responsible  and 
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energetic  secretary.  Until  this  is  done  little  satisfoctorj' 
work  can  be  accomplished.  Experience  in  similarly  situated 
and  similarly  constituted  localities  shows  that  the  success  or 
failure  to  arouse  S3rmpathy  and  interest  of  the  people  depends 
to  the  g^atest  possible  extent  upon  the  presence  or  absence 
of  proper  local  organization,  and  this  is  particularly  the  case 
when  attempts  are  made  to  work  several  villages  from  one 
centre.  It  has  been  not  infrequent  to  meet  with  persons 
who  had  never  heard  of  the  lectures  in  the  district  until  the 
course  was  half  completed."  Dr.  Lloyd  Jones  says,  respect- 
ing the  duties  of  local  committees :  ''  It  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  the  members  of  the  local  committee  should 
be  present  at  the  lectures,  and  that  they  should  show  an 
active  interest  in  the  movement,  and  wish  to  further  it. 
The  regular  attendance  at  the  lectures  of  each  member  of 
the  committee  always  guarantees  a  certain  success.*' 

The  method  of  instruction  adopted  in  carrying  technical 
education  to  the  people  is  a  mixed  one  made  up  of  lecturing, 
conversational  talks  in  which  both  instructor  and  student 
participate,  regular  cla^  work,  paper  writing,  practical 
experiments  and  books.  The  subjects  treated  in  these 
lectures  are  exceedingly  practical.  Among  some  which  may 
be  noted  as  giving  an  idea  of  the  kind  of  work  done  are  the 
following:  ** Diseases  of  Plants,"  ** Injurious  Insects," 
"Agricultural  Chemistry,"  **  Hygiene,"  **The  Germ 
Theory  of  Disease,"  **  Surface  Soil  and  Springs,"  etc.,  etc. 

As  to  the  general  success  of  the  new  Extension  teaching 
of  ** Technical  Science"  during  the  past  year  the  report 
speaks  in  very  positive  terms.  The  first  attempts  were 
accompanied  by  dismal  prophesies  of  failure ;  but  the  great 
majority  have  yet  to  come  true.  All  of  the  lecturers,  local 
organizers,  committees  and  secretaries  report  very  marked 
improvements  in  the  character  of  the  work  done  by  the 
students.  One  very  gratifying  part  of  their  success  is  the 
increasing  appreciation  of  the  real  worth  of  these  courses  by 
the  manual  laboring  classes,  those  for  whom  the  benefits  of 
the  act  of  1890  was  chiefly  intended. 
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SO  far  as  the  successful  experience  of  a  single  session 
can  accomplish  that  result,  the  Summer  Meeting  may 
rightfully  be  said  to  have  established  itself  as  a  perma- 
nent and  essential  feature  in  University  Extension  teaching 
in  the  United  States.  Extension  students  will,  henceforth, 
look  forward  with  pleasurable  anticipation  to  the  announce- 
ment of  Summer  Meeting  programs.  Extension  lecturers 
and  instructors  will  appreciate  its  importance  as  the  most 
convenient  opportunity  for  that  exchange  of  experiences 
and  promotion  of  mutual  acquaintance,  which  so  evidently 
results  from  such  gatherings  as  to  justify  Mr.  Powell's 
happily  descriptive  phrase,  **An  Educational  Clearing 
House."  Extension  centres  will  to  a  certain  extent  take 
account  of  Summer  Meeting  programs  in  selecting  their 
courses. 

It  would  have  been  thought  optimistic  to  predict  such  far- 
reaching  results.  It  would  have  been  hardly  safe  to  reach 
conclusions  so  cheerful  to  the  friends  of  the  new  enterprise 
immediately  on  adjournment  of  the  first  session.  But  data 
are  now  at  hand  for  a  conservative  estimate.  More  than 
thirty  lecturers,  who  participated  in  the  instruction,  have 
expressed  their  views ;  students  have  frankly  imparted  their 
criticisms ;  oflScial  delegates  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
have  informally  reported  their  impressions  ;  the  chairman  of 
the  Summer  Meeting  committee  has  made  a  report  to  the 
corporation ;  and  lastly,  there  may  be  observed  an  imme- 
diate effect  of  the  Summer  Meeting  on  the  selection  of 
courses  in  the  centres  for  the  current  year. 

Careful  examination  of  these  reports  and  results  leads  to 
the   conclusion,   that  the   favorable  estimate   is    also    the 
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conservative  estimate,  and  that  in  the  interests  of  students 
and  instructors,  in  the  interests  of  the  centres  and  classes,  in 
the  interests  of  the  Extension  movement,  and  of  the  univer- 
sities that  are  behind  the  movement,  the  Summer  Meeting 
should  be  continued,  with  its  various  educational  features  in 
every  possible  way  strengthened.  Statistics  of  the  Summer 
Meeting  of  1893,  ^^^  roster  of  students,  reports  of  courses, 
and  other  detailed  information,  will  be  published  elsewhere. 
My  present  purpose  is  to  restate  concisely  the  object  of  the 
meeting,  and  to  outline  its  most  general  features.  With  this 
purpose  in  view,  the  ground  may  be  cleared  somewhat  by  a 
few  negative  explanations. 

The  Summer  Meeting  is  not  a  *' summer  school*'  for 
instruction  in  elementary  subjects  or  by  elementary  methods. 
The  Summer  Meeting,  though  it  aims  to  be  of  direct  assist- 
ance to  teachers,  does  not  compete  with  schools  of  methods, 
schools  of  language,  schools  of  music,  of  art,  or  of  manual 
training.  The  teacher  who  is  deciding  how  to  spend  a 
vacation,  will  need  to  take  account  of  this  distinction.  It 
may  frequently  happen  that  the  university  instructor  and 
the  elementary  teacher  are  called  upon  to  deal  with  the 
same  subject,  as  history,  or  botany,  or  music.  It  may  even 
happen  that  they  must  both  alike  presuppose  an  absence 
of  previous  preparation  in  the  particular  branch.  Their 
methods  will,  nevertheless,  be  diflFerent,  and  even  the  ends 
which  they  have  respectively  in  view  will  be  distinct.  The 
one  must  ask,  **What  methods  will  best  train  children?*' 
The  other  must  ask,  **  What  methods  will  best  interest  and 
assist  mature  students?  '* 

Whether  the  teacher  will  gain  more  by  devoting  the  brief 
month  which  is  available  for  summer  work  to  the  serious 
study  of  the  subjects  with  which  higher  education  deals 
under  the  inspiring  influence  of  a  university  atmosphere,  or 
by  devoting  it,  in  the  exclusive  companionship  of  fellow- 
teachers  to  a  further  drill  in  the  subjects  made  familiar  by 
daily  contact  and  by  previous  normal  school  training,  is  an 
open  question  which  need  not  here  be  discussed.     But  it  is 
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important  that  it  should  be  understood  that  the  Summer 
Meeting  is  the  former  and  not  the  latter.  Stimulating  lec- 
tures in  history,  with  conferences  in  which  university  instruc- 
tors give  personal  cotmsel  concerning  private  reading,  may  be 
included  in  Summer  Meeting  programs  ;  but  drills  on  dates 
or  historical  facts  would  not  be  in  place.  Historical  excur- 
sions or  pilgrimages  in  company  with  men  who  are  learned 
specialists  in  the  history  associated  with  the  spots  to  be 
visited  are  provided  rather  than  formal  instructions  as  to 
"'methods  of  making  history  interesting."  Lectures  and 
discussions  on  the  principles  of  pedagogy  may  be  expected 
on  the  ground  that  pedagogy  is  a  science  capable  of 
of  exposition  by  university  methods.  The  needs  of  teachers 
are  never  forgotten,  but  it  is  assumed  that  they  also  care 
about  getting  new  ideas  and  a  wider  outlook  and  that  it  is 
of  the  very  greatest  advantage  for  teachers  to  break  through 
their  professional  barriers  that  they  may  mingle  freely  for 
one  month  in  the  year  with  men  and  women  of  other  occu- 
pations who  yet  have  common  aims  with  themselves,  to 
attack  new  subjects  or  new  phases  of  familiar  subjects, 
looking  upon  these  new  possessions  when  they  secure  them 
as  the  workingman,  the  business  man,  the  physician,  or  the 
housewife  looks  upon  them,  *'  not  as  a  means  of  livelihood, 
but  as  a  means  of  life." 

Secondly,  the  Summer  Meeting  is  not  merely  a  conven- 
tion or  a  gathering  such  as  occurs  sometimes  at  pleasure 
resorts  primarily  for  social  rather  than  educational  ends. 
It  is  true  that  Philadelphia,  the  place  selected  for  the  Sum- 
mer Meeting,  is  j511ed  with  objects  of  the  most  intense 
interest,  and  that  for  the  great  majority  of  the  residents  of 
other  localities  the  summer  months  offer  the  only  oppor- 
timity  for  a  visit  to  such  objects  of  interest.  Nevertheless, 
students  who  are  attracted  b}'  the  Summer  Meeting  are  those 
who  are  moved  by  stronger  motives  than  mere  curiosity  or 
pleasure  seeking.  They  submit  themselves  to  any  necessary 
inconveniences  because  they  are  animated  by  a  strong  desire 
for  the  particular  benej5ts  which  the  Summer  Meeting  courses 
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confer.  Along  with  a  sight  of  the  places  of  scientific  or 
historic  interest,  they  wish  to  drink  in  some  measure  of  true 
science  and  real  history.  The  program  is  accordingly  care- 
fully planned  from  an  educational  standpoint.  A  guiding 
and  controlling  authority  determines  the  proportions  in 
which  various  subjects  shall  receive  attention  and  gives  a 
unity  to  the  entire  program.  There  is  a  common  spirit,  a 
common  enthusiasm,  an  esprit  de  corps.  This  was  true  of  the 
first  Summer  Meeting.  It  is  the  hearty  desire  of  those  who 
are  responsible  for  the  management  that  it  shall  be  in  larger 
measure  true  of  all  future  meetings.  The  Summer  Meet- 
ing must  be  as  far  as  possible  removed  fi-om  those  aimless 
desultory  gatherings  in  which  no  acquaintanceships  are 
formed,  in  which  no  acquaintanceships  ripen  into  friendships, 
in  which  no  added  respect  is  gained  for  scholarship,  for 
systematic  orderly  study,  and  for  the  humble  attitude  of  the 
true  student. 

Finally,  the  Summer  Meeting  is  not  a  summer  session  ot 
any  university,  nor  does  it  profess  to  place  all  subjects  of  the 
university  curriculum  on  an  equal  footing.  There  are,  per- 
haps, some  subjects  in  which  it  is  impracticable  to  give 
instruction  by  Extension  methods.  There  are  other  subjects 
in  which  instruction  by  Extension  methods  is  difficult, 
though  not  impossible,  and  others  which  seem  especially 
adapted  to  Extension  teaching.  A  natural  selection  rather 
than  any  arbitrary  decision  has  determined  the  classification » 
since  in  the  official  announcements,  from  which  centres 
select  their  courses — a  wide  range  of  subjects  is  usually  rep- 
resented. It  is  natural  that  account  should  be  taken  of  this 
selection  in  preparing  the  Summer  Meeting  program.  The 
courses  most  in  demand  are  those  in  European  and  American 
history,  in  the  literature  of  the  English  language,  in  civics, 
economics  and  sociology,  in  such  departments  of  natural 
science  as  botany  and  zoology  and  in  the  theory  of  pedagogy. 
Fortunately,  the  three  great  groups  of  university  study — thi 
humanistic,  the  scientific  and  the  economic — are  represented 
in  this  list  of  the  subjects  that  have  won  their    way   to 
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the  favor  of  extension  students.  More  than  this  could  not 
be  expected.  Any  attempt  to  preserve  an  artificially  exact 
balance,  or  to  insist  on  a  representation  from  each  minor 
branch  of  human  knowledge,  would  defeat  the  end  which 
University  Extension  has  in  view.  It  is  enough  to  insist 
that  it  is  the  design  of  the  Summer  Meeting  to  secure  the 
greatest  harmony  and  correlation  of  courses  that  is  consistent 
with  supplying  the  immediate  needs  of  students  as  they 
themselves  interpret  those  needs,  but  that  it  must  remain 
free  to  de\4ate  whenever  it  is  deemed  advisable  from  the 
traditional  university  curriculum. 

The  Summer  Meeting  is  then  the  University  Extension 
movement  cr^'stallized  in  a  particular  spot  and  modified  by 
this  fact  of  residence  at  a  g^reat  university  with  its  libraries, 
laboratories,  and  museums  placed  freely  at  the  disposal  of  stu- 
dents. The  method  pursued  is  essentially  that  of  the  Exten- 
sion centres.  Lectures,  followed  in  almost  all  instances  by 
class  discussions,  daily  written  exercises  corrected  by  the 
instructor,  examinations  at  the  close  of  the  longer  courses, 
excursions  to  illustrate  historical  and  scientific  courses,  and 
the  use  of  historical  sources  in  the  libraries  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  instructor,  are  the  chief  features  of  the  instruction. 

As  in  all  college  life  more  is  gained  from  the  personal 
association  with  instructors  and  fellow  students  than  from 
the  lectures  or  books.  The  social  features  of  the  Summer 
Meeting  are  only  second  in  importance  to  the  educational. 
Peculiarly  favorable  conditions  are  present  for  intimate 
association  of  instructors  and  students  and  the  value  of  that 
association  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  instructors  are  called 
not  from  any  one  university  but  from  as  wide  an  area  as  is 
possible.  Fourteen  colleges  and  universities  were  repre- 
sented in  the  corps  of  instructors  of  the  first  meeting.  Since 
each  institution  has  its  own  peculiar  spirit  and  traditions,  of 
which  the  student  may  usually  learn  something  by  meeting 
even  a  single  member  of  its  faculty,  the  advantage  of  this 
plan  is  obvious.  Lecturers  as  well  as  students  share  this 
advantage  and  they  have  found   in    it  one  of   the  chief 
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elements  in  their  remuneration  for  their  own  labor.  On  the 
other  hand  the  centrifugal  tendencies  are  prevented  from 
becoming  too  strong  by  the  fact  that  the  lecturers  have  a 
common  interest  in  the  University  Extension  movement 
which  has  called  them  for  a  month's  labor  from  such  various 
quarters.  In  this  way  the  Summer  Meeting  becomes  dearly 
differentiated  from  the  summer  schools  provided  by  several 
of  the  higher  institutions  in  which  the  instruction  is  given 
by  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  particular  university  at 
which  the  summer  school  is  held  and  the  natural  constitu- 
ency of  which  is  limited  to  the  circle  of  influence  of  that 
tmiversity.  The  fotmdations  of  the  Summer  Meeting  have 
been  laid  broad  in  the  catholicity  of  its  corps  of  instructors 
and  firm  in  its  organic  connection  with  the  Extension 
movement. 

It  is  not  easy  to  appreciate  fully  the  importance  of  this 
connection.  That  on  the  one  hand  it  will  bring  continually 
added  numbers  to  the  Summer  Meeting  as  lecturers  and 
local  committees  come  to  understand  its  value  more  fuUy^ 
may  be  predicted  with  confidence ;  but  it  is  also  true 
that  the  Summer  Meeting  will  aid  the  centres  by  interesting 
each  year  a  new  class  of  people  in  this  regular  work.  This 
is  fundamental,  for  that  which  helps  the  movement  at  its 
vital  point,  the  local  centre,  deserves  the  active  S3rmpathy 
both  of  the  members  of  the  centres  and  of  all  friends  of 
general  higher  adult  education.  The  solidarity  of  the  whole 
movement  for  the  ** democratization  of  higher  education" 
cannot  be  overlooked.  The  strength  of  this  movement  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  has  various  phases,  some  of  which  appeal  to 
one  class,  while  others  appeal  to  other  classes.  The  popular 
lecture  courses,  though  they  are  in  disfavor  with  some  of 
the  most  earnest  advocates  of  the  Extension  cause,  are  quite 
as  necessary  as  any  other  features  if  the  cause  is  to  make 
progress.  The  popular  lecture  with  its  skillful  appeal  to 
sentiment  and  its  stimulus  to  enthusiasm  renders  its  service 
by  arresting  attention  and  forcing  upon  the  public  a  new  set 
of  ideas.    The  lecturer  who  gives  to  a  community  more 
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worthy  topics  of  couversation,  and  kindles  an  enthusiasm 
in  those  topics,  even  though  it  be  temporary,  makes  easier 
the  work  of  the  teacher  and,  moreover,  is  himself  a  teacher 
in  a  very  strict  sense. 

The  less  popular  courses,  designed  for  students,  per- 
form a  very  different  but  a  no  less  essential  function.  One 
whose  judgment  is  of  the  greatest  value  has  complained 
to  the  writer  that  the  word  lecturer  has  appeared  too  often 
in  these  columns,  and  that  the  word  instructor  should  be 
oftener  seen.  The  Summer  Meeting,  and  the  S3rstem  of 
classes  inaugurated  in  the  present  season,  are  an  attempt 
to  place  the  instructor  where  he  belongs  in  the  Extension 
system,  side  by  side  with  the  lecturer ;  or  rather,  since  the 
instructor  is  only  the  lecturer  working  in  another  capacity, 
they  are  an  attempt  to  create  conditions  in  which  the  teacher 
shall  have  the  most  favorable  opporttmity  for  coming  into 
direct  contact  with  his  students.  The  educational  value  to 
the  community  of  the  Extension  lecture  course  has  not  been 
over-estimated,  but  that  value  will  be  vastly  increased,  if  in 
the  students'  classes,  and  in  the  Summer  Meeting,  the 
instructor  may  meet  the  more  earnest  students  under  condi- 
tions favorable  for  systematic  and  continued  study. 

The  Summer  Meeting  is  clearly  adapted  to  these  distinctly 
educational  ends ;  but  there  is  another  side  which  must  not 
be  neglected.  The  Stunmer  Meeting  takes  its  place  among 
the  forces  that  make  for  social  salvation.  Like  the  lecture 
courses,  and  the  students'  classes,  and  all  higher  educa- 
tional agencies  that  are  based  on  good-will,  on  a  desire 
to  promote  fellowship  of  man  with  man  from  whatever 
rank  or  occupation  either  of  the  men  may  come,  the  Summer 
Meeting,  is  a  social  solvent  It  is  not  simply  that 
students  are  thrown  into  the  companionship  of  new 
classes  of  people.  This  may  occur  any  day  on  the  street. 
But  they  are  here  given  for  a  time  a  common  purpose 
with  their  new  fellows.  Their  eyes  are  opened  to  new 
beauties  of  literature,  to  new  wonders  of  science,  to  new 
truths  of  history  at  the  same  moment  that  sight  comes  for 
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the  first  time  to  others.  And  they  are  compelled  to  recog- 
nize  the  common  fellowshipof  the  new  learning — for  the  Uni- 
versity Extension  learning  may  be  as  new  and  fresh,  as  refin- 
ing and  broadening  as  was  the  "  new  learning ''  that  burst 
upon  the  eager  disciples  of  Erasmus,  More  and  Colet.  The 
influence  of  the  Summer  Meeting  as  a  social  reform  agency 
may  become  powerful  and  direct  if  students  and  lecturers 
will  have  it  so ;  if  animated  by  a  sincere  enthusiasm  for 
knowledge  they  rigidly  exclude  all  selfishness  and  aid  in  ex- 
tending to  the  utmost  limits  the  number  of  those  by  whom 
the  knowledge  shall  be  gained.  This  is  the  immediate  ser- 
vice which  the  Summer  Meeting  and  its  students  may  render 
to  the  cause  of  social  reform.  It  is  an  immediate  step  that 
may  be  taken  in  the  attainment  of  that  social  salvation  which 
if  Tom  Mann  is  right  **  must  be  secured  in  the  end  not  by 
the  adoption  of  this  mechanical  device  or  that,  but  by  radi- 
cal changes  in  the  character  of  individual  men." 

It  is  too  early  to  indicate  even  in  outline  the  features  of 
the  next  Summer  Meeting  program,  but  it  is  certain  that  it 
will  retain  the  central  feature  of  the  first  Meeting  viz.,  the 
study  of  American  history  in  its  various  phases.  This  is 
interpreted  to  mean  more  than  the  study  of  political  and 
military  annals.  It  includes  as  well  an  investigation  of  the 
development  of  all  sides  of  our  American  civilization. 
Dr.  McConneirs  course  on  the  history  of  American  Chris- 
tianity, Dr.  Eggleston's  course  on  culture  history  of  the 
United  States,  are  types  of  the  instruction  called  for  by 
this  conception  of  the  central  subject.  It  is  thought  that  the 
most  profitable  study  of  the  life  of  any  people  is  that  which 
presents  that  life  in  its  most  various  and  its  most  concrete 
phases.  If  our  object  is  not  merely  to  instil  the  virtue  of 
patriotism  but  also  to  teach  the  value  of  citizenship,  we  have 
a  broader  and  more  delicate  task  than  many  historians  have 
supposed.  We  must  learn  the  truth  of  the  statement  that 
citizenship  is,  to-day,  **  a  greater  word  for  us  than  Liberty." 
We  must  find  out  why  the  citizenship  of  a  particular  age 
and  of  a  particular  country  is  precious  and  must  learn  to 
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detect  the  vicious  tendencies  that  threaten  the  political, 
social,  or  economic  welfare  of  the  society  to  which  the 
citizen  belongs. 

For  light  on  political  problems  no  periods  are  more  lumi- 
nous than  those  of  the  American  Revolution  and  of  the  strug- 
gle for  a  general  government.  Webster  rightly  regarded  the 
legislative  history  of  these  years  as  full  of  instruction  and 
confessed  that  he  liked  *  *  to  dwell  on  this  part  of  our  history. ' ' 
A  study  of  the  good  work  accomplished  by  the  founders  and 
fathers  of  the  Constitution,  accompanied  by  a  study  of  the 
swiftly  moving  events  immediately  preceding  their  activity, 
will  inevitably  give  a  steadiness  and  coniSdence  in  the  struggle 
with  present  political  diflSculties.  These  events  become  vivid 
when  students  stand  together  in  the  spots  where  they  trans- 
pired ;  and  the  personages  become  real  when  students  sit  in 
the  very  rooms  in  which  they  discussed  grave  measures, 
expounded  new  laws,  and  executed  great  deeds.  Historical 
pilgrimages  to  Brandy  wine,  Germantown,  Valley  Forge 
and  Independence  Hall,  were  prominent  features  of  the 
first  Meeting  which  students  of  another  year  may  expect 
to  find  in  part  repeated,  and  in  part  outrivaled  in  inter- 
est by  the  treat  in  store  for  pilgrims  of  the  next  Meet- 
ing.* 

Economic  and  social  problems  press  for  solution  with  even 
greater  weight  than  those  that  are  purely  political.  The 
rise  of  the  science  of  sociology  has  been  so  recent,  and  the 
revolution  in  economic  theories  so  complete,  that  there  is 
great  need  of  a  popular  movement  for  the  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge concerning  sociological  and  economic  principles.  It 
was  impossible  to  meet  fully  the  urgent  demand  for  instruc- 
tion in  these  subjects  which  appeared  in  the  first  meeting, 
but  negotiations  are  pending  by  which  it  is  hoped  to  secure 
for  the  second  meeting,   a    brilliant  combination    of  the 


*8ee  Renaissance  of  Historical  Pilgrimage  in  October  ('93)  Review  of  Reviews  by 
Lyman  P.  Powell.  The  article  contains  an  excellent  account  of  the  excursions  of 
'93  and  outlines  a  proposed  excursion  for  '94.  Inquiries  concerning  details  may  be 
Adilressed  to  Mr.  Powell,  Fifteenth  and  Chestnut  streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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leaders  of  thought  in  these  two  fields.  College  graduates 
who  are  already  acquainted  with  the  elements  of  political 
and  social  science,  and  instructors  who  are  compelled  to 
rely  mainly  upon  periodicals  and  books  for  the  results  of 
recent  research  and  thought,  will  welcome  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  the  newer  ideas  at  first  hand  with  their  authors, 
and  students  generally  will  find  it  possible  to  get  such  a 
general  view  of  this  fascinating  field,  as  will  encourage 
them  to  further  home  study  of  industrial  and  economic 
phenomena. 

Whatever  subsequent  modifications  of  plans  may  be  neces- 
sary, therefore,  the  three  special  features  thus  far  determined 
upon,  aside  from  the  courses  in  general  history,  literature 
and  science,  are  first,  the  courses  in  pedagogy  for  teachers ; 
second,  the  courses  in  civics,  in  sociology  and  in  the  newer 
^economics ;  and  third,  the  historical  excursions.  Early  cor- 
respondence with  the  undersigned  is  solicited,  with  a  view  to 
such  modifications  as  may  make  both  the  general  courses  and 
the  special  features  above  described  of  the  highest  possible 
usefulness.  The  suggestions  which  are  here  made  are  not 
to  be  regarded  as  an  official  announcement,  and  for  many 
weeks  there  will  be  opportunity  for  any  degree  of  modifica- 
tion which  can  be  shown  to  be  advisable.  The  co-operation 
-of  all  friends  of  the  diffusion  of  higher  education  is  earnestly 
asked,  first,  in  spreading  broadcast  information  concerning 
the  meeting  itself,  and  then,  by  the  establishment  of  scholar- 
ships or  by  gifts  to  the  endowment,  in  securing  the  presence 
of  a  large  number  of  students  of  limited  means.  The 
acceptance  of  such  scholarships  involves  no  sacrifice  of  self 
respect.  Nine-tenths  of  the  study  carried  on  in  our  higher 
institutions  is  similary  aided.  Many  students  in  the  univer- 
sities are  nominal  holders  of  scholarships,  but  those  who  are 
not,  are  only  in  a  less  degree  aided  by  the  general  university 
endowment,  which  meets  on  an  average  more  than  half  the 
total  expense  of  the  student's  education.  The  community 
does  well  which  provides,  on  the  most  liberal   terms,  such 
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opportunities  for  its  citizens.  The  student  does  well  who 
accepts  them  in  trust  for  the  good  of  the  community,  and 
repays  his  debt  by  aiding  others  as  he  himself  has  been 
aided.  The  solidarity  of  the  higher  education  is  only  the 
highest  expression  of  the  solidarity  of  society. 

Edward  T.  Devine. 


NOTES. 


The  friends  and  promoters  of  University  Extension  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  particular  the  members  of  the  American  Society,  have 
good  cause  for  congratulation  in  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the 
work  for  the  coming  year.  The  Society  already  has  thirty-three 
lecture-courses  engaged  for  the  fall,  nearly  all  of  which  are  now 
in  operation.  This  is  extremely  significant,  for  it  shows  that  Uni- 
versity Extension  has  successfully  passed  through  the  period  of  lull 
that  inevitably  follows  close  upon  the  exuberant  enthusiasm  of  first 
efforts.  All  felt  that  last  year  was  the  critical  year  of  this  movement 
in  America,  and  it  is  with  renewed  assurance  and  hope  in  the  increas- 
ing success  and  usefulness  of  University  Extension  Uiat  all  must  now 
go  forward  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work.  Among  the  centres 
enthusiastic  anticipations  are  entertained  by  everyone  with  regard  to 
the  courses  now  being  entered  upon  by  them. 

Two  lecturers  are  now  giving  their  whole  time  and  atten- 
tion to  meeting  the  demands  of  two  large  circuits.  Dr.  W.  Clarke 
Robinson  has  commenced  his  courses  of  lectures  on  the  *' English 
Poets  of  the  Revolutionary  Age  "  and  on  ''Shakspere,"  in  a  circuit 
of  eleven  towns  made  up  of  Uniontown ;  Butler,  Erie,  Franklin, 
Greensburg,  Grove  City,  Indiana.  Latrobe,  New  Castle,  Titusville 
and  Warren,  well-known  towns  in  Western  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Lyman 
P.  Powell,  our  staff  lecturer  in  American  History,  has  entered  upon  a 
circuit,  including  Altoona,  Birmingham,  Hagerstown,  Md. ;  Holi- 
daysburg,  Huntingdon  and  Johnstown,  at  which  places  he  is  deliv- 
ering his  course  on  ''American  Political  History."  Dr.  Robert  Ellis 
Thompson,  the  versatile  lecturer  on  many  subjects,  has  so  far  been 
engaged  for  lectures  in  six  different  places  throughout  the  States  of 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  for  a  course  on  **  English  Literature,'* 
at  Bethlehem  and  Woodbury,  one  on  the  **  History  of  American 
Literature,"  at  Prankford ;  and  a  course  on  **  Political  Economy,"  at 
Hammonton,  N.  J. ;  New  Hope  and  Newtown.  Colonel  Homer  B. 
Sprague  began  his  course  on  ''Shakespeare,"  at  the  Camden  Centre, 
October  7.  He  will  also  lecture  on  the  same  theme  to  the  students  of 
the  Association  Local  Centre  in  the  Y.  M.  C  A.  building  in  Phila- 
delphia, beginning  November  10.  Dr.  J.  H.  Dubbs  commenced  his 
course  of  six  lectures  on  the  ' '  Protestant  Reformation, ' '  on  the  twenty- 
fiAh  of  September  at  Chambersburg.    In  East  Boston,  Mr.  William 
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L.  Pnffer,  of  the  Masaachnaettg  Institute  of  Technology,  begins 
October  26  a  course  of  twelve  lectures  on  '*  Electricity.''  Dr- 
Edward  T.  Devine  delivers  his  course  of  six  lectures  on  the  '*  Causes 
of  Prosperity/'  at  Buckingham,  beginning  the  fourteenth  of  October. 
Professor  E.  P.  Cheyney,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  enters 
upon  his  series  of  six  lectures  on  *' Central  Europe  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century/'  at  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  on  the  twenty -sixth  of 
October. 

One  may  know  in  some  degree  of  the  activity  among  Extension 
workers  by  the  fact  that  not  only  have  the  established  centres  con- 
tinued their  courses,  but  some  ten  new  centres  have  been  formed  at 
the  following  places :  Birmingham,  Erie,  Grove  City,  Hammonton, 
Hollidaysbui^,  Latrobe,  New  Castle,  Titus ville,  Uniontown,  and 
Woodbury.  The  efforts  of  the  Society  in  promoting  popular  instruc- 
tion in  civics,  literature,  economics,  history  and  other  branches,  by 
means  of  classes,  under  the  general  management  of  Dr.  E.  T.  Devine 
and  Mr.  Frank  S.  Edmonds,  promise  to  be  successful. 

The  interest  in  Extension  work  is  by  no  means  falling  off  in  the 
city  and  suburban  local  centres  of  Philadelphia,  if  one  may  judge 
from  the  well-attended  meeting  of  the  local  secretaries  on  the  second 
of  October,  in  the  Society's  conference  room  at  the  general  offices,  Fif- 
teenth and  Chestnut  streets.  Every  centre  had  its  local  secretary  or  rep- 
resentative present.  The  questions  chiefly  considered  were  the  merits  of 
fall  lecture  courses  and  the  new  scheme  of  class  instruction  in  **  Civics 
and  other  University  subjects,"  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Society  this  fall 
and  winter  in  Philadelphia.  The  discussion  of  both  questions  was 
entered  into  by  nearly  every  one  present.  The  opinions  expressed 
were  of  many  shades.  But  all  were  greatly  benefited  by  the  informal 
expression  of  individual  opinions  and  experiences.  It  was  perhaps 
the  best  attended  and  most  profitable  meeting  of  its  kind  ever  held  in 
the  city. 

Members  of  the  American  Society  may  feel  g^tified  at  the 
eulogistic  account  of  our  recent  Summer  Meeting  given  to  English 
Extensionists  by  Mr.  E.  L.  S.  Horsburgh,  in  his  report  in  the  recent 
October  number  of  the  Oxford  University  Extension  Gazette.  The 
managers  of  the  meeting  and  their  management,  the  advantages  of 
Philadelphia,  the  character  of  the  work  done  during  the  meeting,  all 
are  unstintedly  praised.  Indeed  there  is  not  a  single  criticism  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  three  column  account  which  he  gives  in  the 
Gazette : — and  our  brother  Britons  are  usually  critically  minded, 
especially  toward  things  American. 
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The  October  number  of  the.  Review  of  Reviews  contains  a  very 
entertaining  and  instructive  article  on  '*The  Renaissance  of  the 
Historical  Pilgrimage,"  from  the  pen  of  our  staff  lecttirer  on  Ameri- 
can History,  Mr.  Lyman  P.  Powell.  He  outlines  in  an  interesting 
way  a  "picturesque  plan"  for  the  study  of  history.  It  is  one 
which  cannot  help  commending  itself  to  the  teachers  and  professors 
of  history  in  this  country.  He  urges,  in  a  word,  the  field  study  of 
histpry.  Just  as  the  botanist  and  geologist  roam  the  hills  and  dales 
in  search  of  specimens  upon  which  to  base  their  studies,  so  would 
Mr.  Powell  have  the  students  and  professors  of  history  go  to  the 
historic  sites,  battlefields  and  places  memorable  in  the  history  of  our 
country,  for  materials  for  the  study  and  writing  of  history.  He  cites 
as  illustrations  the  expeditions  of  Lossing,  Parkman  and  Thwaites  to 
the  scenes  of  the  events  afterward  so  vividly  portrayed  by  these 
historians  in  their  works. 

The  plans  and  results  of  similar  pilgrimages  to  the  battlefields  of 
Germantown,  the  Brandywine  and  Valley  Forge,  given  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Society  at  its  late  Summer  Meeting  in  Phila- 
delphia and  conducted  by  Mr.  Powell  himself,  are  given  somewhat 
at  length  and  accompanied  by  illustrations  of  the  scenes  visited. 
A  plan  of  the  itinerary  for  next  summer  is  sketched.  It  is  to  follow 
back  over  Washington's  line  of  march  up  to  Boston.  Professor  John 
Fiske  has  already  promised  to  greet  the  pilgrims  when  they  reach 
Boston  with  an  address  on  the  *  pauses  of  American  Revolution,"  to 
be  given  under  the  historic  elms  of  the  Commons. 

The  October  University  Extension  Journal^  (London),  publishes  a 
striking  article  by  Professor  Jenks  upon  *'The  Extension  Movement 
and  County  Councils,  a  Questionable  Development."  Professor  Jenks 
in  a  word  indicts  the  whole  Extension  movement  in  England  for  its 
connection  with  the  County  Councils.  He  speaks  strongly,  both  from 
long  experience  and  from  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  University 
Extension.  He  sets  forth  in  six  solid  columns  of  \h!&  Journal^  first, 
that  the  Extension  movement  has  experienced  a  radical  change  since 
the  passage  of  the  act  granting  State  money  to  County  Councils  for 
the  promotion  of  technical  education ;  second,  that  the  connection 
which  University  Extension  has  come  to  have  with  the  County 
Councils  of  England  in  order  to  obtain  money  for  carrying  on  Exten- 
sion lectures  in  *'  technical  "  subjects,  is  artificial  and  vitiating ;  third, 
that  government  assistance  weakens  local  initiative.  Professor  Jenks* 
charges  are  searching  and  sweeping,  it  must  be  admitted,  and  seem 
supported  by  many  facts.  But  we  shall  await  with  no  little  interest 
the  replies  which  the  paper  will  undoubtedly  call  forth. 
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After  reading  Professor  Jenks'  adverse  judgments  upon  the  giving 
of  State  aid  to  University  Extension  all  will  be  pleased  to  learn  Pro. 
feasor  Jebbs'  opinion  upon  the  ''present  need"  of  University  Exten- 
sion, nttered  in  his  scholarly  address  at  the  opening  of  the  recent 
Cambridge  Summer  Meeting,  npon  the  "  Work  of  the  Universities  for 
the  Nation,  Past  and  Present" 

''The great  object  now  is  to  place  University  Extension  on  a  more 
permanent  and  systematic  basis.  The  difficulty  is  simply  want  of 
funds.  The  universities,  as  such,  are  far  fit>m  rich,  relatively  to  the 
^claims  upon  them ;  and  if  farther  financial  aid  is  to  come  fix>m  an 
academic  source,  it  is  to  be  looked  for  rather  in  the  following  of  that 
admirable  example  which  has  been  set  by  more  than  one  college.  The 
<:ase  for  aid  from  the  State  is  a  strong  one,  and  has  been  stated  more 
than  once  with  a  force  to  which  nothing  can  be  added.  It  has  been 
X)ointed  out  that  the  State  spends  three  millions  a  year  on  Elementary 
•education,  and  that  a  small  grant — say  jCsocx>  a  year— to  University 
Extension,— a  grant  which  might  in  the  first  instance  be  temporary 
and  tentative, — would  greatly  increase  the  value  of  the  return  which 
the  country  obtains  for  the  larger  expenditure.  Elementary  instruc- 
tion, unless  crowned  by  something  higher,  is  not  only  barren,  but  may 
even  be  dangerous.  It  is  not  well  to  teach  our  democracy  to  read, 
unless  we  also  teach  it  to  think.  The  County  Councils*  grants  go  at 
present  to  one  side  of  the  movement  only, — ^the  technical  and  scien- 
tific ;  and,  far  from  weakening  the  argument  for  some  further  State 
aid,  they  really  strengthen  it  Such  thoughts  naturally  occur  to  the 
mind  at  such  a  gathering  as  this ;  but  no  uncertainty  which  may  hang 
over  the  future  can  diminish  the  feelings  of  gratification  at  past  suc- 
cess, and  of  good  augury  for  further  development,  which  such  an 
occasion  is  fitted  to  inspire.*' 


University  Extension. 
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THE  editor  of  this  magazine  has  kindly  asked  me  to 
write  something  on  the  subject  indicated  by  the  above 
title.  As  there  is  little  or  no  University  Extension  in 
the  South  at  present,  I  suppose  that  I  am  expected  to  say 
something  about  the  advantages  that  would  accrue  from  its 
introduction.  I  am  far  from  believing  that  I  am  the  best 
person  to  treat  such  a  theme,  for  I  live  at  too  great  a  distance 
from  the  centres  of  intellectual  movement  in  this  country, 
and  I  have  only  a  limited  acquaintance  with  the  practical 
workings  of  the  Extension  system.  Still,  I  have  been  so 
much  impressed  by  what  I  have  seen  and  read  of  that  system, 
and  I  am  so  much  interested  in  everything  connected  with 
the  intellectual  advance  of  the  section  in  which  I  live,  that 
I  am  disposed,  after  having  made  due  confession  of  my 
inability  to  treat  the  subject  fully,  to  venture  upon  a  r61e 
which  will  require  not  a  few  of  the  powers  of  the  advocate 
as  well  as  some  of  those  of  the  prophet. 

This  is  essentially  the  age  of  combination  and  co-operation. 
The  reign  of  the  individual,  while  not  yet  ovei,  for  the  world 
will  never  be  able  to  get  along  without  genius,  has  been 
subjected  to  the  limitations  summed  up  in  that  very  potent 
word — except  in  the  United  States  Senate  at  the  date  of  this 
writing — the  majority.  Governments,  institutions  of  charity 
and  learning,  industries  both  of  production  and  consump- 
tion, all  the  professions,  and  finally  even  literature  itself, 
have  passed  from  the  control  of  the  individual  into  the  hands 
of  the  majority.  The  result  has  been  a  vast  extension  of 
both  powers  and  benefits.     The  genius  of  the  individual  has 
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not  been  lost,  while  the  talents,  the  willing  energy,  the 
patient  perseverance  of  the  majority  have  been  secured  and 
utilized.  Even  in  the  plastic  arts,  this  prime  factor  of  our 
modem  civilization  is  becoming  more  and  more  potent,  as 
many  an  admiring  spectator  of  the  noble  architectural 
achievements  of  our  Columbian  Exposition  must  have 
remarked.  Of  course,  this  reign  of  the  majority  has  not 
come  upon  us  unheralded  or  unshadowed.  The  great  cathe- 
drals of  the  middle  ages  are  as  much  a  tribute  to  the  majesty 
of  the  many  as  are  the  buildings  of  the  White  City.  Univer- 
sities have  always  been  a  tribute  to  it.  Still,  it  is  fairly  cor- 
rect to  insist  that  this  is  par  excellence  the  age  of  the  majority, 
which  is  but  saying  that  it  is  the  age  of  co-operation  and 
extension.  Railroads  combine,  speculators  combine,  laborers 
combine,  scholars  combine — and,  like  every  other  princi- 
ple of  our  complex  life,  the  principle  of  cbmbination  which 
they  exhibit  in  its  various  phases,  leads  both  to  good  and  to 
bad  results.  It  is  idle  to  hope  that  combination  and  exten- 
sion, when  applied  to  education,  will  prove  an  exception  to 
the  general  law  and  produce  only  good  results. 

But  I  shall  not  concern  myself  here  with  any  of  the  prob- 
able results  of  the  extension  of  University  education  that  are 
not  of  a  plainly  beneficial  character.  I  believe  that  these 
beneficial  results  must  far  outweigh  those  results  that  are  not 
beneficial,  just  as  I  believe  that  the  beneficial  results  of 
democracy  far  outweigh  its  inherent  evils.  Combination 
and  extension  are  a  part,  a  large  part,  of  our  nineteenth 
century  environment,  and  one  who  is  enough  of  an  optimist 
to  believe  in  the  gradual  elevation  of  humanity,  must  per- 
force believe  that  for  the  present  generation  at  least,  it  is  on 
the  whole  a  good  thing  to  extend  the  principle  of  combina- 
tion in  every  practicable  direction.  I  take  it  that  few  people 
who  have  studied  the  workings  of  University  Extension  in 
England  and  in  this  country,  will  deny  that  it  is  a  practica- 
ble application  of  this  greatest  principle  of  modem  life. 

For  many  reasons.  University  Extension  has  made  little 
headway  in  the  South.     Although  the  Southern  people  have 
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taken  tremendous  strides  in  every  direction  since  the  war, 
although  their  energy,  their  pluck,  their  fine  qualities  of 
heart  and  brain  have  been  abundantly  displayed,  they  have 
not  become  as  receptive  of  new  ideas  as  the  typical  American 
is  supposed  to  be.  In  ante-bellum  days  their  peculiar  insti- 
tution cut  them  off  from  the  world  and  developed  their  con- 
servative qualities.  The  result  to  them  has  been  not 
entirely  evil  and  not  entirely  good.  They  have  preserved  a 
striking  homogeneity  of  race  and  custom,  which  has  been  on 
the  whole  a  good  thing  for  them,  and  may  be  in  time  a  good 
thing  for  America  at  large ;  they  have,  on  the  other  hand, 
somewhat  isolated  themselves  from  the  world  movements, 
intellectual  and  other,  which  are  so  characteristic  of  the 
country  and  the  age  in  which  we  live.  The  Southerner,  then, 
does  not  welcome  new  ideas  as  readily  as  the  people  of  other 
sections  do,  and  University  Extension  is  in  some  respects  a 
new  idea.  But  the  Southerner  is  by  no  means  obtuse,  and 
when  he  has  made  up  his  mind  that  the  new  thing  is  not  a 
fad — for  he  hates  fads,  and  rightly  too — he  will  give  in  his 
adhesion  to  it.  There  are  signs  already  that  he  is  ripe  to 
take  hold  of  the  movement  for  University  Kxtension. 

There  are  plenty  of  reasons  why  he  should  do  it.  He  has 
in  his  midst  as  his  fellow-citizens  the  least  developed  and 
least  endowed  race  in  all  the  world — a  race  that  has  been 
granted  political  privileges  which  it  is  incapable  of  using 
properly — a  race  that  must  be  educated  slowly  and  painfully. 
All  the  education  he  can  get  for  himself  and  his  own  class, 
every  system  and  appliance  of  culture  that  he  can  adopt, 
will  make  him  more  capable  of  grappling  with  the  great 
problem,  not  only  of  his  own  life,  but  of  his  sons,  and  his  sons* 
sons,  and  he  is  beginning  to  realize  the  fact.  He  has  spent, 
considering  his  circumstances,  a  wonderful  amount  of  time 
and  money  upon  the  education  of  his  children,  he  has 
developed  a  system  of  public  schools,  and  he  has  not  hesi- 
tated to  lay  out  his  hard-earned  wealth  for  the  education  of 
a  race  whom  he  is  half  tempted  to  think  are  not  capable  of 
being  educated. 
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Furthermore,  he  has  m  his  midst  a  class  of  whites,  men 
of  his  own  race,  but  far  below  him  in  culture  and  refinement, 
who  inhabit  the  mountainous  districts  of  his  country,  and 
are  almost  aliens  in  their  habits  and  customs.  These  people, 
many  of  whom  have  never  seen  a  railroad  train  or  read  a 
Bible,  have  internecine  feuds  among  themselves  which  he 
must  in  time  put  down,  and  they  have  been,  in  many 
sections,  rendered  brutal  and  lawless  by  an  ill-advised  sys- 
tem of  taxation.  He  has  got  to  educate  these  people  some 
day  and  he  will  need  to  learn  a  little  political  economy  him- 
self before  he  can  inveigh  in  sufficiently  strong  terms  against 
the  unwise  laws  that  have  made  whole  sections  of  his  country 
lawless.  He  will  not  long  be  able  to  confine  himself  to 
writing  poetry  and  pathetic  stories  about  these  picturesque 
mountaineers. 

He  will  need,  too,  all  the  education  he  can  get  in  order 
to  start  his  sons  properly  in  the  race  of  life.  His  own 
education  suffered  in  his  youth  on  account  of  his  poverty 
and  the  need  there  was  for  him  to  bestir  himself  to  repair 
the  ravages  of  the  war.  Now  he  is  beginning  to  have  some 
leisure  and,  like  Cato,  he  must  not  think  himself  too  old  to 
learn.  He  will  not;  and  he  is  already  showing  himself 
anxious  that  his  sons  shall  have  every  advantage  that  the 
most  modem  systems  of  education  can  give. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  the  Southerner  should 
adopt  the  system  of  University  Extension.  That  that 
system  can  be  easily  adopted  in  the  South  does  not  admit  of 
a  moment's  doubt.  The  whole  section  is  dotted  over  with 
universities  and  colleges.  It  is  true  that  many  of  these  are 
small  affairs,  but  there  is  hardly  one  that  has  not  in  its 
faculty  two  or  three  men  who  could  serve  as  lecturers  in 
the  surrounding  towns  and  villages.  In  my  adopted  State 
of  Tennessee  I  can  count  up  dozens  of  well-trained  teachers 
and  professors  who  could  be  organized  into  an  efficient  staff 
of  lecturers.  Knoxville,  Nashville,  Lebanon,  are  towns 
that  could  easily  supply  themselves  and  the  whole  State. 
There  is  not  a  city  of  any  size  in  the  South  of  which  the 
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same  thing  cannot  be  said.     All  that  is  needed  is  organization 
and  energy  in  propagating  the  new  idea. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  University  Extension  should 
be  not  only  practicable  but  popular  in  Southern  cities* 
There  are  few  public  libraries  in  the  South  and  not  many 
enterprising  book-sellers.  The  introduction  of  University 
Extension  would  cause  the  formation  of  libraries,  the 
founding  of  **  book  clubs,*'  and  the  extension  of  the  trade 
of  the  book-seller.  Again,  the  South  being  practically 
destitute  of  large  cities,  has  few  good  theatres,  and  few  art 
galleries  and  similar  places  of  amusement  and  instruction. 
Even  the  popular  lecture  has  never  been  thoroughly 
acclimatized  in  the  South.  What,  then,  have  the  people  to 
do?  Fashionable  society  dances  and  receives,  it  is  true,  but 
fashionable  society  forms  a  very  small  part  of  the  Southern 
population.  There  are  thousands,  nay  millions,  of  people 
in  the  South,  who  never  dance,  or  receive,  or  dine  late, 
or  amuse  themselves  as  society  does.  These  people  work 
hard,  lead  good  lives,  are  the  backbone  of  their  cities 
and  States.  They  throw  themselves  into  religious  work, — 
they  do  everything  but  amuse  themselves,  and  do  very  little 
to  educate  themselves.  To  such  people  University  Extension 
would  come  like  a  God-send.  It  would  be  a  relief  to  gather 
somewhere  else  than  at  a  prayer  meeting — often  the  only 
week-day  gathering  with  which  these  excellent  people  are 
acquainted.  And  they  would  improve  themselves  in  a  more 
systematic  way  than  is  possible  for  them  now.  They  take 
popular  magazines,  they  read  popular  books,  they  are  keenly 
alive  for  knowledge — but  they  have  few  opportunities  for 
gaining  it  and  they  have  little  or  no  training.  I  believe  that 
if  a  handful  of  philanthropical  and  influential  men  in  each 
Southern  town  were  to  band  together  and  propagate  the 
Extension  idea,  they  would  do  more  good,  morally  and 
mentally,  to  a  large  and  worthy  class  of  people  than  was  ever 
done  before  with  such  small  and  unambitious  means.  I 
believe  that  they  would  lay  the  foundations  for  public 
libraries,  mechanics*  institutes,  art  galleries  and  theatres — 
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that  they  would  gradually  transform  municipal  politics,  and 
that  they  would  be  rendering  a  permanent  service  to  the 
cause  of  literature  and  science  and  higher  education  in  the 
South. 

I  am  painfully  aware  of  the  fact  that  this  paper  has  dealt 
largely  in  generalities,  and  I  am  also  conscious  that  in  the 
last  sentence  I  have  laid  myself  open  to  the  charge  of  being 
enthusiastic.  As  far  as  the  generalities  go,  it  is  not  my 
fault  that  I  have  no  special  triumph  of  the  Extension  system 
in  the  South  to  dwell  upon,  for  I  have  advocated  that  system 
when  and  where  I  could.  I  do  not  in  the  least  mind  being 
called  enthusiastic,  and  I  only  hope  I  shall  not  be  brought 
to  book  by  my  compatriots  because  I  have  ventured  to  affirm 
that  they  are  slightly  conservative,  and  that  it  is  possible 
for  them  to  profit  by  the  experiences  of  other  people.  I  have 
not  meant  to  reflect  on  them  in  the  least  in  anything  I  have 
written,  for  I  recognize  and  appreciate  the  difficulties  under 
which  they  have  labored  for  a  generation,  and  I  am  proud 
of  all  they  have  achieved.  My  simple  purpose  in  writing 
this  paper  has  been  to  encourage  the  American  Society  for 
the  Extension  of  University  Teaching  to  push  their  work  in 
the  South  and  to  urge  such  Southerners  as  may  do  me  the 
honor  to  read  what  I  have  written,  to  co-operate  with  the 
Society  in  spreading  the  good  work.  I  cannot  well  see  how 
the  South,  any  more  than  the  whole  country,  can  be  as 
self-complacent  as  the  well  known  Senator,  who  recently 
assured  us  that  it  was  perfectly  possible  for  the  United 
States  to  become  independent  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Such  independence  is  not  possible — it  was  not  even  possible 
for  the  mediaeval  noble,  in  his  stronghold,  for  he  was  still  a 
member  of  the  Universal  Church — and,  if  it  were  possible, 
no  sensible  man  would  choose  it.  Cosmopolitanism,  and 
not  provincialism,  is  the  order  of  the  day. 

W.  P.  Trent. 

Sewaneet  Ttnn.,  October  17, 189s. 
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THOSE  who  have  engaged  in  University  Extension  work 
realize  more  than  any  one  else  the  limitations  of  the 
educational  value  of  an  Extension  lecture  course.  It  is 
inspiring  and  suggestive  ;  it  can  be  little  more.  Six  lectures 
or  twelve  lectures  with  accompanying  class-work  and  written 
exercises  may  awaken  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  subject 
treated  and  induce  a  large  number  of  people  to  begin  to  read 
and  think,  but  just  as  the  lecturer*s  audience  is  fairly  alive 
to  the  importance  of  his  subject,  just  when  the  class  discus- 
sion is  becoming  most  interesting  and  the  written  exercises 
most  numerous  and  valuable,  the  end  of  the  course  is  reached 
and  the  lecturer  departs,  leaving  behind  him  twenty,  fifty  or 
a  hundred  people — the  student  element  of  his  audience — who 
have  been  brought  to  the  point  where  they  could  and  would, 
if  opportunity  offered,  undertake  with  pleasure  and  profit  a 
serious  study  of  the  art  or  science  which  the  lectures  have 
outlined.  The  lecturer  has  led  them  successfully  to  a  height 
from  which  they  may  view  the  promised  land  of  knowledge, 
and  after  pointing  out  fi*om  a  distance  its  beauties  and  excel- 
lencies, he  leaves  them  without  a  guide  to  conduct  them 
safely  to  this  newly-discovered  country  that  they  may  enter 
it  and  possess  it.  A  few  are  sufficiently  inspired  by  the 
glimpse  they  have  enjoyed  to  start  toward  the  goal  alone, 
but  the  road  is  rough,  the  way  is  devious,  and  the  few  land- 
marks which  the  lecturer  has  been  able  to  point  out  are  not 
sufficient  to  keep  the  inexperienced  travelers  in  the  right 
path,  so  they  often  wander  aimlessly  about  until  they 
become  discouraged  and  abandon  their  journey  toward  this 
attractive  domain  of  knowledge  which  they  have  seen  from 
afar.  The  Extension  system  has  performed  a  useful  function 
in  revealing  the  field  of  knowledge  ;  but  must  it  stop  here  ? 
At  the  opening  of  the  university  season  of  1892-93,  the 
People's  Institute  of  Milwaukee,  a  local  institution  for  the 
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furtherance  of  the  cause  of  popular  education,  determined  to 
attempt  to  increase  the  value  of  the  Extension  system  by 
supplementing  the  lectures  with  the  formation  of  classes  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  various  courses  to  pursue  the  study  of 
the  subjects  to  which  the  lectures  should  introduce  the 
students.  The  original  plan  of  the  Institute  contemplated 
the  engagement  of  competent  instructors  who  should  be  well 
paid  for  their  services.  As  an  incentive  to  systematic  work, 
the  award  of  suitable  certificates  by  the  Institute  to  those 
who  completed  the  supplementary  course  and  passed  a  satis- 
factory examination  was  made  a  feature  of  the  plan.  The 
Institute  was  prevented  from  fully  carrying  out  its  projected 
system  by  a  lack  of  funds  for  the  payment  of  instructors,  and 
was  forced  to  rely  for  the  instruction  of  the  classes  upon 
those  who  were  willing  to  give  their  services  without  com- 
pensation. In  consequence,  the  award  of  certificates  was 
abandoned.  Although  the  failure  of  the  original  plan, 
which  promised  very  valuable  results,  was  most  unfortunate, 
the  experiments  made  by  the  Institute  in  the  direction  of 
the  organization  of  supplementary  classes  with  unpaid 
instructors,  is  of  more  general  interest  than  the  contemplated 
work  would  have  been  since  the  experience  is  more  gener- 
ally applicable.  Few  cities  have  an  organization  which 
could  undertake  the  formation  of  supplementary  classes  with 
paid  instructors  on  the  plan  of  the  Institute,  but  every 
village  which  has  an  Extension  coiu"se,  may  receive  sugges- 
tions of  practical  value  from  the  experience  of  the  Institute 
in  the  organization  of  classes  involving  a  maximum  expense 
of  one  dollar  per  member.  The  results  which  were  obtained 
are  worthy  of  the  serious  consideration  of  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  promotion  of  popular  education  by  the 
University  Extension  system. 

The  first  course  of  the  season  was  delivered  by  Professor 
Richard  T.  Ely,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Economics, 
Political  Science  and  History  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
on  the  subject  of  *  *  Socialism.  *  *  Professor  Ely  had  a  large  and 
cultured  audience,  including  the  most  prominent  business 
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and  professional  men  and  the  most  intelligent  women  of 
Milwaukee.  At  least  two  hundred  people  remained  in  the 
large  auditorium  for  the  discussion  following  the  lectures. 
Under  these  circumstances,  no  class  exercise  of  the  ordinary 
Kxtensi6n  type  was  possible.  The  discussion  was  in  fact  a 
supplementary  lecture  suggested  by  the  questions  of  a  few 
who  had  sufl&cient  confidence  to  speak  in  the  presence  of  so 
many  people.  To  secure  real  class-work,  a  class  of  about 
twenty  members  was  organized  by  the  superintendent  of  the 
People's  Institute,  to  meet  on  another  evening  of  the  week 
to  study  the  books  recommended  by  the  lecturer.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  series  of  lectures  on  socialism,  this  class 
was  offered  a  course  in  economics.  Several  of  the  members 
undertook  the  work,  meeting  regularly  once  a  week  from 
the  first  of  January  until  the  middle  of  June  to  listen  to 
informal  lectures,  to  present  papers  and  take  part  in  discus- 
sion under  the  guidance  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Insti- 
tute. The  principles  of  political  economy  were  treated  with 
special  reference  to  their  application  to  the  problems  of  the 
day,  such  as  the  labor  problem,  the  silver  question,  the 
tariff  controversy,  the  single  tax  theory  and  similar  questions 
of  present  interest  and  importance.  The  value  of  such  work 
is  too  apparent  to  need  emphasis  in  this  article. 

While  the  lectures  on  socialism  were  in  progress  a  course 
on  astronomy,  by  Professor  Comstock,  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  was  given  before  a  centre  organized  in  one  of  the 
district  schools  of  the  city.  This  centre  formed  a  class, 
composed  mainly  of  school  teachers,  for  the  study  of  a  text- 
book in  astronomy.  It  met  in  the  afternoon  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  S.  A.  Hooper,  the  able  organizer  of  the 
centre.  The  class  began  its  work  a  few  weeks  before  the 
first  Extension  lecture  and  continued  its  sessions  during  the 
lectures  and  after  the  course  was  finished.  It  developed  so 
much  interest  in  the  subject  that  a  second  course  by  Pro- 
fessor Comstock  was  arranged  and  given  during  February 
and  March.  Excellent  work  was  done,  and  the  results 
were  very  gratifying  to  all  who  observed  them. 
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Several  other  Extension  courses  were  given  in  the  city 
during  the  winter,  and  a  successful  attempt  was  made  in 
each  instance  to  emphasize  the  class-work.  In  connection 
with  a  course  on  physiology  by  Professor  Dodson,  of  the 
Rush  Medical  College,  textbook  work  was  undertaken  and 
the  class  was  given  an  opportunity  to  do  laboratory  work  with 
the  apparatus  of  the  Milwaukee  High  School.  In  this  case 
the  laboratory  work  was  not  an  important  feature  of  the 
course,  but  it  failed  from  causes  peculiar  and  unusual  which 
could  not  be  construed  to  the  prejudice  of  the  great  educa- 
tional possibilities  of  such  work  as  a  supplement  to  Extension 
courses  in  the  physical  sciences. 

But  the  most  successful  achievement  along  the  line  of 
supplementary  class-work  grew  out  of  a  course  in  English 
literature  given  early  in  the  winter  by  Professor  Freeman, 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  The  lectures  were  very 
attractive  and  were  enjoyed  by  a  large  audience.  The 
regular  Extension  class  was  held  after  each  lecture,  and  on 
the  last  evening  of  the  course  an  invitation  was  extended  to 
those  who  desired  to  pursue  the  study  of  English  literature 
to  join  a  class  under  the  instruction  of  Professor  J.  J.  Mapel, 
ex-president  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Milwaukee. 
The  class  was  organized  with  about  sixty  members.  Pro- 
fessor Mapel,  who  is  a  specialist  in  English  literature, 
unselfishly  devoted  his  time  to  the  class  without  compensa- 
tion. He  induc?:d  the  class  to  begin  with  the  study  of  the 
very  early  literature  which  is  generally  neglected,  and 
succeeded  in  revealing  so  much  of  beauty  and  interest  in 
Cadmon,  the  Beowulf,  Bede,  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicles 
and  the  other  productions  of  the  early  period  that  the  class 
had  barely  reached  Chaucer  when  spring  overtook  them  and 
ended  their  course.  Week  after  week  fifty  men  and  women 
met  to  listen  to  informal  talks  of  Professor  Mapel,  to  read 
papers  and  hold  animated  discussions  on  early  English 
literature,  and  as  the  course  proceeded  the  interest  deepened. 
Each  member  prepared  and  read  to  the  class  papers  on  topics 
assigned  by  the  instructor,  and   these  papers,  involving  a 
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considerable  amount  of  research  in  most  cases,  were  almost 
invariably  of  a  very  creditable  nature.  The  class  voted  an 
assessment  of  $1.00  per  member,  and  the  money  thus 
obtained  was  used  to  print  an  elaborate  chart  of  English 
literature  and  accompanying  syllabi  containing  an  outline 
of  the  subjects  discussed  by  the  class  with  courses  of 
reading.  This  fee  of  $1.00  was  the  only  payment  exacted 
for  membership.  The  Public  Library  co-operated  by  making 
the  necessary  books  easily  accessible  to  the  class,  and  the 
librarian  was  delighted  by  the  liberal  use  of  books  which 
had  seldom  left  the  shelves  before  the  members  of  this  class 
created  a  demand  for  them. 

I  have  described  these  experiments  in  supplementary  class- 
work  with  some  detail  because  I  believe  that  they  offer 
important  suggestions  regarding  the  possibility  of  affording 
an  opportunity  for  the  effective  exercise  of  the  intellectual 
energies  too  often  aroused  by  an  Extension  course  only  to  be 
dissipated  at  its  conclusion  for  lack  of  continued  guidance 
and  sustained  inspiration.  It  is  possible  to  repeat  to  some 
degree  the  success  of  the  Milwaukee  class  in  English  litera- 
ture as  a  supplement  to  almost  every  course  of  Extension 
lectures  on  a  subject  of  general  interest.  The  eflScient 
organization  of  the  Milwaukee  class  was  largely  due  to  the 
efforts  of  a  scholarly  newspaper  man  who  was  interested  in 
the  study  of  literature,  who  commanded  the  confidence  of  the 
members  of  the  Extension  centre  and  who  possessed  organ- 
izing ability.  A  man  of  that  type  may  be  found  in  almost 
every  active  Extension  centre,  and  a  few  suggestions  on  the 
part  of  the  lecturer  will  set  him  to  work.  Neither  is  it  very 
difficult  to  find  in  most  communities  men  who  are  well 
qualified  to  conduct  classes  and  who  are  willing  to  do  so  if 
properly  approached.  The  conditions  for  the  organization 
of  supplementary  class-work  are  thus  comparatively  easy  to 
secure,  and  the  value  of  such  work  can  hardly  be  overesti- 
mated. True,  Professor  MapePs  notable  success  in  holding 
fifty  people  to  the  systematic  study  of  early  English  literature 
for  three  months  and  imparting  to  them  an  enthusiasm  for 
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the  subject  which  made  them  exceedingly  reluctant  to 
discontinue  the  class  when  it  became  necessary,  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  a  combination  of  favorable  circumstances  not 
always  obtainable.  In  this  case,  inspiring  Extension  lec- 
tures, an  unusually  intelligent  audience,  an  efficient  organizer 
and  a  skillful  teacher  conspired  to  produce  the  admirable 
result.  But  the  results  obtained  under  widely  diverse  con- 
ditions with  several  other  courses  seem  to  warrant  the 
conclusion  that  just  beyond  the  limits  of  the  field  of  Univer- 
sity Extension  activity  at  present  there  lies  another  field  only 
awaiting  cultivation  by  legitimate  University  Extension 
methods  to  yield  a  rich  educational  harvest. 

Frederic  W.  Speirs. 

Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THK  OUTI.OOK  IN  COI.ORADO. 


I  TAKE  pleasure  in  responding  to  your  request  for  a  state- 
ment of  my  personal  views  with  regard  to  the  prospects 
of  the  University  Extension  movement  in  Colorado.  Out 
here,  we  all  believe  that  Colorado  will  be  a  great  State,  no 
matter  how  the  question  of  silver  may  be  settled,  and  so  I 
suppose  that*  ultimately  the  conditions  may  be  similar  to 
those  under  which  University  Extension  has  been  so  success- 
ful in  Eastern  States.  Meanwhile,  there  are  undeniable 
difficulties. 

At  first  sight,  there  would  appear  to  be  no  lack  of  avail- 
able lecturers.  In  Colorado  there  are  three  institutions 
doing  collegiate  work — the  State  University,  of  Boulder ;  the 
Methodist  University,  of  Denver,  and  the  Congregationalist 
Colorado  College  at  Colorado  Springs.  In  addition,  there 
are  the  two  State  technical  schools — the  School  of  Mines  at 
Golden,  and  the  Agricultural  College  at  Fort  Collins  ;  and 
still  further,  there  is  the  State  Normal  School  at  Greeley. 
Altogether,  there  must  be  fifty  full  professors  in  these  insti- 
tutions. And,  besides  these,  Denver  and  Colorado  Springs, 
and  other  towns  in  less  degree,  always  have  among  their 
inhabitants  many  men  of  culture  and  high  education  who 
have  sought  Colorado  for  their  health,  and  some  of  whom 
might  be  available  for  Extension  work.  But  here,  one  can 
only  speak  definitely  of  the  professors. 

I  believe  that  they  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  at 
present  to  do  Extension  work.  They  are  nearly  all  over- 
worked ;  some  of  the  institutions  still  have  '*  Professors  of 
Natural  Sciences,''  and  hardly  any  professor  has  less  than 
fifteen  hours  of  actual  teaching  per  week,  while  some  have 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  hours.  They  are  certainly  not 
overpaid.  Few  have  any  assistance  in  their  work,  and  when 
assistants  are  provided,  they  are  often  simply  senior  students. 
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A  conscientious  man  does  not  like  to  leave  his  work  either  to 
take  care  of  itself  or  in  the  hands  of  an  assistant  one  day  a 
week  for  six  or  twdlve  weeks.  This  is  what  Extension 
work  means  when  long  distances  have  to  be  traveled.  Again, 
it  is  hard  enough  at  present  for  men  to  find  time  for  keeping 
up  with  their  subjects  by  private  study  ;  an  Extension 
lecture  often  means  the  loss  of  the  whole  of  the  precious 
holiday,  Saturday,  for  few  men  can  study  well  on  the  cars. 
The  time  spent  in  examining  the  exercises  of  the  class  and 
the  examination  is,  of  course,  often  considerable. 

The  pecuniary  reward  for  the  work  is  too  small  to  induce 
men  to  undertake  it  willingly  on  that  account.  Ten  dollars 
a  lecture  with  expenses  is  the  fee  fixed  by  the  local  heads  of 
the  movement.  In  one  way  or  another,  a  man  expends  a 
good  deal  more  than  sixty  dollars'  worth  of  energy  and  time 
in  giving  a  course  of  six  lectures,  and  often  in  Colorado  the 
expenditure  of  reserve  health,  crede  experto,  becomes  a  very 
serious  item  in  the  account. 

I  truly  believe  that  at  present,  no  college  professor  in 
Colorado  who  has  proper  regard  for  the  interests  of  his 
classes,  and  for  his  own  mental  development,  can  afford  the 
wear  and  tear  and  the  loss  of  time  and  strength  incident  to 
an  Extension  course. 

In  the  cause  of  each  of  the  few  courses  that  have  been 
given  in  Colorado,  I  believe  that  motives  of  altruism  have 
outweighed  those  of  egoism.  Personally,  I  think  that  no 
casuistry  is  needed  to  show  that  the  balance  ought  to  have 
inclined  in  the  other  direction. 

The  matter  of  distances  to  be  traveled  is  a  serious  one.  All 
but  one  of  the  institutions  named  lie  along  the  eastern  foot 
hills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  a  north  and  south  line ;  the 
one  exception  is  some  forty  miles  east  of  the  foot  hills.  Most 
of  the  important  towns,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  which 
the  colleges  are  situated,  and  of  Pueblo  and  Trinidad  are  in 
the  mountains,  fh)m  fifty  to  four  hundred  miles  from  Denver, 
which  may  fairly  be  taken  as  a  central  point.  The  ordinary 
railroad  fare  on   the  plains  is  four  cents  a  mile,  in  the 
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mountains  seven  cents  a  mile,  and  college  professors  (I  don't 
speak  of  college  presidents)  do  not  have  sufficient  influence 
to  obtain  passes  from  the  railroads.  Thus,  traveling  expenses 
may  amount  to  a  very  considerable  sum.  Again,  there  are 
very  few  trains  on  most  lines,  on  some  only  one  a  day  in 
each  direction,  and  frequently  the  speed  is  very  limited,  so 
that  time  taken  to  deliver  a  lecture  and  do  the  necessary 
traveling,  may  be  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  the  distance. 
In  order  to  deliver  a  lecture  at  Greeley,  seventy-one  miles 
from  Boulder,  without  change  of  cars,  I  had  to  leave  Friday 
morning  at  9.30  a.  m.,  and  could  not  reach  home  again  until 
Saturday  afternoon  at  4  p.  m.  It  takes  from  twelve  to 
twenty  hours  to  reach  some  very  desirable  towns. 

A  more  important  question,  perhaps,  than  any  I  have 
touched  on,  is  the  attitude  of  the  people  toward  University 
Extension.  I  hope  that  what  I  have  to  say  on  this  subject 
will  not  be  made  in  the  minds  of  any  of  your  readers  an 
additional  account  in  the  present  Eastern  indictment  of 
Colorado.  I  believe  that  my  remarks  would  apply  to  many 
States,  most  of  them  Western,  but  some  of  them  pretty  far 
east,  besides  Colorado. 

Frankly,  the  attitude  of  the  people  seems  to  me  to  be  that 
of  indiflFerence.  And  for  this  indiflFerence  there  are  many 
reasons.  For  one  thing,  it  costs  something  to  attend  an 
Extension  course,  not  very  much,  perhaps,  according  to  our 
notions,  but  a  good  deal  to  the  miner  or  farmer,  who  accord- 
ingly may  look  upon  Extension  lectures  as  unattainable 
luxuries.  For,  if  the  people  of  Colorado  are  not  exactly 
poor,  they  are  not  rich.  The  few  ** silver  barons**  don't 
care  about  Extension  lectures.'  Miners,  before  the  panic, 
received  three  dollars  and  more  a  day,  but  living  is  expen- 
sive at  from  7000  to  10,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Farmers, 
really  a  more  important  class  in  this  State  than  miners,  are 
like  other  farmers  lacking  in  ready  money,  though  they  are 
not  so  heavily  mortgaged  as  their  neighbors  in  Kansas.  The 
rest  of  the  community  depends,  more  or  less,  on  farmers  and 
miners,  and  shares  their  fortunes.     It  is  an  actual  fact  that 
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the  cost  of  attending  Extension  lectures  is  prohibitoty  to 
many  who  would  otherwise  attend,  and  hence,  perhaps,  one 
reason  for  the  indiflference  with  which  they  are  regarded. 

But  a  great  many  people  who  have  the  money  and  whom 
one  would  expect  to  attend  such  courses,  stay  away.  Even 
in  such  a  town  as  Greeley,  the  most  promising  field  for 
Extension  work  in  the  State,  this  is  the  case ;  and  there  are 
good-sized  towns  where  the  establishment  of  a  centre  would, 
I  believe,  be  an  absolute  impossibility.  There  are  some 
rather  interesting  reasons  for  this  state  of  affairs.  Men  seem 
to  work  harder  and  live  faster  at  this  altitude  than  elsewhere. 
Colorado  has  hardly  been  settled  long  enough  for  any  reliable 
statistics  to  be  available  ;  but  certainly  heart  and  lungs 
have  more  to  do,  and  perhaps  the  wear  and  tear  on  the  whole 
body  is  greater.  When  a  man's  work  is  over  for  the  day, 
he  is  less  inclined  than  his  fellow  in  Pennsylvania  to  go  out 
again  and  do  a  couple  of  hours*  fairly  hard  intellectual  work. 

Again,  Colorado,  like  other  Western  States,  like  the  whole 
union,  perhaps,  is  excessively  materialistic,  or  to  use  a  more 
popular  word,  ** practical.**  She  has  very  many  cultivated 
and  intellectual  citizens,  men  and  women  who  can  attend 
successfully  to  commercial  and  other  business  matters  with- 
out neglecting  their  other  interests.  But  the  average  **  man 
in  the  street**  in  Denver  or  Pueblo,  the  miner  in  Leadville 
or  Aspen  or  Cliffe  Creek,  the  fanner,  the  real  estate  dealer, 
the  merchant,  the  average  men  in  these  callings  know  little 
or  nothing  of  the  alleviation  which  literature  or  science  can 
supply  to  their  hard  struggle  for  existence.  They  may  have 
a  bowing  acquaintance  with  a  few  '* standard  authors**  (one 
begins  to  hate  that  phrase)  they  have  no  time,  or  think  they 
have  none,  to  become  acquainted  with  the  intellectual  move- 
ments of  the  last  two  decades.  One  very  frequently  hears 
repeated  the  old  false  idea  about  the  uselessness  of  a  college 
education ;  or,  for  that  matter,  of  much  education  of  any 
kind,  beyond  the  common  school  subjects.  A  fortune  or  a 
bare  living  is  to  be  made,  clothes  and  food  and  lodging  must 
be  had,  debts  and  insurance  must  be  paid,  the  silver  question 
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must  be  argued, — and  where  is  the  need  of  education  for 
any  of  these  things  ? 

A  more  serious  matter  still  is  the  idea  I  have  run  across 
lately — I  had  thought  it  dead  a  century  and  more  ago — that 
educated  men  and  women  cannot  be  true  friends  to  the 
People.  An  intelligent  and  well  educated  man  of  my 
acquaintance,  a  country  editor,  maintains  that  Wendell 
Phillips  was  the  only  college  graduate  who  was  ever  a  friend 
of  the  People.  This  wicked  and  irrational  idea  appear^  to 
arise  from  the  fact  that  on  some  burning  questions,  political 
and  economical,  the  better  educated  section  of  the  commu- 
nity, differs  from  that  more  numerous  and  less  educated 
section  which  calls  itself  the  People,  and  that  in  many  minds, 
difference  of  opinion  is  equivalent  to  enmity.  I  fear  that 
this  idea  and  that  of  the  practical  uselessness  of  education 
are  at  present  actually  gaining  grotmd,  and  herein  is  the 
gravest  difficulty  with  which  promoters  of  educational  move- 
ments must  contend. 

And  yet  the  State  of  Colorado,  and  the  legislatures,  which 
do  not  greatly  misrepresent  the  people  of  the  State,  treat 
the  State  educational  institutions  with  very  considerable 
liberality.  Some  of  the  very  men  whom  I  have  had  in  mind 
in  writing  the  last  paragraph  or  two  are  active  in  bringing 
increased  State  aid  to  these  institutions.  There  is  an  incon- 
sistency somewhere,  which  may  justify  us  in  believing  that 
Colorado  has  as  high  a  destiny  before  her  in  intellectual  as 
in  material  things.  Her  present  severe  struggle  (though 
after  all  not  for  life  or  death)  may  cloud  her  eyes  and  brain  ; 
but  when  the  fight  is  over  she  will  see  and  think  as  clearly 
as  her  older  sisters,  and  somehow  find  time  and  strength  for 
the  pursuit  of  intellectual  ideas. 

Meanwhile,  as  I  said,  there  are  difficulties. 

John  Gardner. 

University  of  Col^^do,  Boulder,  Colo., 
October  //,  1893. 


A  NEW  PHASE  OF  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION. 


I  CALL  this  plan  of  which  I  shall  speak  **  a  new  phase  of 
University  Extension,**  because  it  is  the  application  of 
an  old  method  to  a  new  purpose,  because  it  opens  for 
the  university  new  channels  of  usefulness  and  power  leading 
directly  to  the  colleges  about  it,  because  it  thus  extends,  in 
possibility'  at  least,  the  university  influence  beyond  limits 
heretofore  defined,  and  because  it  points  to  a  newer  and 
closer  relationship  between  university  and  college — a  rela- 
tionship of  larger  mutual  profit. 

Several  years  ago,  while  spending  a  university  vacation 
writing  for  a  summer  daily  at  one  of  the  great  educational 
assemblies,  I  attended  a  conference  on  University  Extension 
in  search  of  new  ideas  for  editorials.  At  this  conference 
there  were  present  among  others :  Dr.  Herbert  B.  Adams, 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  President  W.  R.  Harper, 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  it  was  fi'om  one  or  both 
of  these  that  I  got  a  suggestion  of  this  plan  of  imiversity 
and  college  co-operation  through  the  medium  of  University 
Extension.  I  used  the  idea  in  the  next  morning*  s  paper 
and  then  it  slept  until  last  year  when  it  was  revived  and 
embodied  in  a  practical  plan  under  the  title  * '  Knox  College 
Lecture-Study  Courses.** 

The  need  which  suggested  the  adoption  of  this  plan  at 
Knox  College  is  one  common  among  progressive  colleges 
and  one  which  must  grow  with  the  increasing  specializa- 
tion now  apparent  in  college  curricula.  The  colleges  are 
recognizing  the  fact  that  thorough  work  in  fewer  subjects 
accomplishes  the  end  of  mental  discipline  more  effectually 
than  superficial  study  of  many,  and  are  arranging  their 
courses  accordingly.  In  doing  this,  however,  there  is  danger 
of  their  forgetting  that  second  object  of  college  training ; 
largeness  of  vision  and  S3rmpathy,  broadness  of  culture  ; 
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and  there  is  need  that  these  thorough,  extended  courses  in 
languages,  or  mathematics,  or  the  natural  sciences,  should 
be  supplemented  by  brief,  synoptic  courses,  where  longer 
courses  are  not  practicable,  in  subjects  about  which  every 
student  should  have  some  knowledge— courses  which  will 
help  to  broaden  his  horizon,  to  widen  his  interests  and  ta 
enable  him  to  see  events  and  things  in  their  true  relations. 

A  college  will  sometimes,  no  doubt,  be  able  to  meet  this 
need  from  its  own  regular  teaching  force,  but  it  must  usually 
be  at  a  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  professors  or  instructors 
who  burden  themselves  with  extra  work — and  work  some- 
times which  they  are  not  prepared  to  undertake — ^in  order  to 
meet  the  demand,  and  at  the  sacrifice,  too  often,  of  the  good 
of  the  student.  The  plan  which  is  here  proposed  obviates 
this  difficulty,  in  a  measure  at  least.  Under  it  the  college 
secures  specialists  of  prominence  for  the  short  courses  and 
allows  the  regular  teachers  to  give  their  attention  wholly  to 
their  own  departments.  Thoroughness  and  breadth  may 
thus  be  achieved  without  overtaxing  the  professors  and 
instructors  and  at  a  comparatively  slight  additional  expense, 
for  in  a  college  within  easy  reach  of  a  university  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  community  of  a  few  thousand  people,  the 
special  courses  rightly  planned  and  managed  should  almost, 
if  not  entirely,  pay  for  themselves;  and  by  planning  in 
concert  with  other  colleges  and  centres  even  the  remoter 
institutions  may  enjoy  the  advantages  of  those  nearer  the 
university,  the  lecturer  passing  on  from  centre  to  centre  and 
the  centres  dividing  the  traveling  expenses. 

Before  speaking  of  the  Knox  College  plan  in  greater 
detail  I  should  mention  the  fact,  hinted  at  in  the  reference 
to  the  support  of  such  courses,  that  the  courses  at  Knox 
designed  primarily  for  the  college  students,  were  open  to 
the  townspeople  upon  the  payment  of  the  usual  Extension 
fee — $1 .00  for  each  course.  Indeed,  the  courses  were  planned 
with  the  patronage  of  the  public  as  well  as  that  of  the 
students  in  view,  and  especial  attention  was  paid  to  the 
convenience  of  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  Galesburg 
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and  its  vicinity.  So  large  was  the  attendance  on  the  part 
of  the  public  that  the  financial  burden  upon  the  college 
in  consequence  of  the  lectures  was  very  light.  It  was  thus 
enabled  to  extend  its  advantages  to  the  community  about 
it,  not  only  without  in  any  degree  sacrificing  intension  to 
Extension — a  result  which  would  have  probably  followed  if 
the  college  had  attempted  to  ofier  so  many  courses  through 
its  own  faculty,  but  without  any  considerable  expense  to 
itself  though  the  fee  charged  those  who  attended  the  entire 
series  was  only  fourteen  cents  per  lecture. 

The  courses  selected  were  those  discussing  subjects  of 
most  general  and  vital  interest.  Especial  prominence  was 
given  to  social,  political  and  economic  subjects  with  a  view 
to  directing  the  attention  of  the  students  to  questions  that 
sooner  or  later  confi-ont  them  as  citizens  and  members  of 
society.  The  lecturers,  as  the  list  below  will  show,  were 
among  the  best  scholars  in  the  country.  Each  one  prominent 
in  his  own  special  field  of  studies. 

The  series  included  the  following  courses,  conducted  much 
in  the  manner  of  Extension  courses.  Two  lectures  were 
^ven  each  week,  the  lecturer  conducting  a  class  after  the 
lecture,  prescribing  courses  of  reading,  holding  examina- 
tions, etc. 

I.  S3moptic  Course  in  English  Literature,  by  John  Charles 
Freeman,  LL.  D.,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

II.  Course  in  Anthropology — **  The  First  Steps  in  Human 
Progress,**  by  Frederick  Starr,  Ph.  D.,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

III.  Course  on  "Socialism,"  by  Richard  T.  Ely,  Ph.D., 
LL.D.,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

IV.  Course  in  American  History,  *  *  Period  of  Discovery,  *  * 
by  Frederick  J.  Turner,  Ph.  D. ,  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. 

V.  Course  in  American  Political  History,  to  War  of  1812, 
by  H.  P.  Judson,  A.  M.,  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

In  addition  to  these  there  were  special  lectures,  not  in 
course,  by  Albion  W.  Small,  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Chicago, 
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by  F.  H.  Wines,  LL.  D. ,  Secretary  Illinois  State  Board  of 
Charities,  on  ** Charities**  and  **  The  Prison  Question,"  and 
by  Jacob  A.  Riis,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  on  **How  the  Other 
Half  Lives." 

The  audience  ranged  from  loo  to  500,  about  one-half  of 
the  number  being  students,  and  the  other  half  being  towns- 
people. The  work  done  by  the  latter  was,  perhaps,  more 
satisfactory  than  that  done  by  the  former.  For,  since  no 
provisions  were  made  for  credits  that  would  be  of  assistance 
to  the  students  in  taking  their  degree,  few  did  the  required 
work.  But  while  they  did  not  do  the  reading  generally, 
and  while  very  few  took  the  examination  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  they  got  little  or  no  benefit  from  the  lecture. 
The  interest  was  strong  and  continuous. 

As  a  direct  result  of  the  lectures  one  student  has  taken  up 
post-graduate  work  on  anthropology  and  social  science,  and 
others  have  been  induced  to  study  along  special  lines.  As 
general  results  these  occur  to  me.  The  college  curriculum 
has  been  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  subjects  in  regard- 
to  which  every  student  who  goes  out  to  college  should  be 
informed.  The  breadth  of  learning  has  been  made  possible, 
with  depth ;  intension  with  extension ;  the  public  has  been 
drawn  into  closer  sympathy  with  the  purpose  and  work  of 
the  college,  and  not  least  among  the  results,  the  univer- 
.sities  have  turned  the  steps  of  men  leaving  college  with  their 
degrees  toward  their  own  doors. 

John  H.  Finwy. 

Knox  College,  GaUsburg^  HI 
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A  GOOD  deal  of  discussion  has  taken  place  concerning 
the  University  Extension  class — ^how  it  should  be 
conducted,  whether  it  should  be  held  before  or  after 
the  lecture,  etc.  But  the  discussion,  so  far,  has  been  carried 
on  by  lecturers  and  others  interested — those  chiefly  occupied 
in  organizing  and  conducting  the  Extension  movement. 
No  one,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  has  yet  spoken  on  behalf  of 
the  students.  But  it  is  only  fair,  I  think,  that  they  should 
have  a  voice  in  the  matter. 

Lecturers  and  students  are  influenced  by  entirely  different 
feelings.  The  lecturer  knows  his  subject ;  has  thought  a 
great  deal  about  it,  and  his  chief  anxiety  is  to  make  it  clear 
to  others.  It  may  be  natural  for  him,  or  for  some  of  them, 
at  any  rate,  to  desire  a  class  after  the  lecture,  in  order,  if 
possible,  to  see  what  effect  he  has  had  on  his  audience, 
whether  he  has  aroused  their  interest  or  driven  them  half 
asleep.  There  will  also  be  some,  no  doubt,  among  the 
audience  who  had  learned  something  about  the  subject 
before  and  knew  what  was  coming  when  they  entered  the 
lecture  room.  At  the  close  of  the  lecture  these  will  be  quite 
ready  to  ask  questions  or  to  criticise  the  lecturer  as  they  see 
fit,  and  as  fiEu*  as  they  are  concerned,  a  class  after  the  lecture, 
with  as  much  liberty  given  for  debate  as  possible,  would  be 
perhaps  the  most  suitable. 

But  with  the  new  student,  or  one  who  attends  a  course  of 
lectures,  to  learn  a  subject  for  the  first  time,  the  case  is  very 
different.  A  student  of  this  class,  after  hearing  a  lecture, 
will  feel  in  some  sort  of  suspense,  much  the  same  as  a  man 
feels  after  hearing  a  strange  story,  unable  to  pronounce 
judgment  on  it  for  some  time.  Most  men  know  how  they 
feel  after  receiving  a  new  lesson  ;  they  are  not  immediately 
inclined  to  criticise  or  talk  much  about  it ;  they  want  more 
time  to  think,  and  they  will  concentrate  their  thoughts  upon 
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it,  perhaps  knitting  their  brows  and  trying  hard  to  annihilate 
it  or  impress  it  upon  their  memory.  So  it  is  with  the  student. 
He  tries  to  remember  as  much  as  he  can  of  the  lecture.  He 
cannot  remember  it  all  very  clearly,  and  if  there  is  anything 
that  he  has  not  understood,  he  will  probably  put  that  down 
to  his  own  stupidity  or  backwardness.  The  best  assistance 
that  he  could  get  would  be  to  hear  the  lecture  over  again. 
But  he  has  his  syllabus  to  guide  him  and  his  textbooks  to 
read,  and  he  knows  he  will  have  some  time  to  think  the 
matter  over  in  his  own  way. 

It  is  an  anxious  and  perplexing  time  for  the  student  while 
trying  to  get  up  his  paper.  He  will  read  the  questions  care- 
fully over  and  look  through  his  syllabus  and  textbook  and 
will  then  wonder  whether  he  can  do  anything  with  the 
answers  or  not.  Possibly  he  may  find  complete  answers  to 
them  in  some  of  the  textbooks.  But  to  copy  these  would 
not  do.  He  must  try  to  modify  them  a  bit  and  even  this 
to  men  untrained  in  composition  is  a  difficult  thing.  The 
answer  is  there  before  him  well-stated  and  clear,  and  how  is 
he  going  to  alter  it  without  spoiling  it,  or  how  is  he  going 
to  state  the  same  ideas  in  words  of  his  own  and  keep  quite 
clear  of  all  resemblance  to  the  original  ?  (And  here  I  may 
be  allowed  to  remark,  parenthetically,  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  difference  in  the  way  in  which  the  questions  are  put. 
Some  merely  ask  for  descriptions  of  what  has  been  described 
at  the  lecttu-e  and  I  have  known  that,  though  a  student  has 
answered  in  almost  the  lecturer's  own  words,  he  got  very 
few  marks  for  them.  All  questions,  again,  are  not  very 
definitely  put  and  the  student,  in  his  own  anxiety  and  con- 
sciousness of  his  deficiency,  is  led  to  imagine  more  than  is 
implied  and  puzzles  himself  over  much.  The  best  questions, 
of  cotu-se,  are  those  which  lead  the  student  to  apply  the 
knowledge  he  has  received  to  his  surroundings,  to  current 
events,  or  to  daily  life.  And  these  are  by  far  the  most  inter- 
esting, if  not  too  hard  for  a  beginner.)  But  whatever  the 
nature  of  the  questions,  a  beginner,  with  little  or  no  previous 
training — especially  if  he  is  a  working  man  with  little  or  no 
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spare  time  at  his  disposal  and  all  his  reading  and  writing  to 
be  done  in  the  turmoil  of  daily  life,  for  want  of  a  private 
room  wherein  to  go  to  study — ^will  be  some  days  trying  to 
get  his  paper  ready.  He  will  probably  write  it  first  on  a 
slate  or  scraps  of  waste  paper  and  alter  and  re-alter  it  several 
times,  and  when  he  finally  gets  it  copied  he  drops  it  into 
the  letter-box  with  considerable  uncertainty.  I  know  many 
who  have  thus  struggled  hard  for  days  to  write  a  paper,  but 
failed  to  satisfy  themselves  and  dropped  the  subject  alto- 
gether. This,  too,  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  so  many 
students  drop  off  during  the  course  of  a  lecture. 

On  the  next  lecture  night  the  student  who  *'  has  a  paper 
in  **  goes  to  the  lecture  room  with  all  his  doubts  still  resting 
on  his  mind,  picks  up  his  paper  fi-om  the  table,  and  retires 
to  his  seat  to  have  a  look  at  the  number  of  marks  and  the 
lecturer's  corrections  on  the  margin.  But  the  lecturers  do 
not  make  very  elaborate  corrections  on  the  margin — indeed, 
perhaps  they  cannot — and  whether  they  could  or  not,  there 
is  not  sufficient  time,  as  a  rule,  between  the  receiving  of  the 
papers  and  the  commencement  of  the  evening's  proceedings 
for  the  student  to  go  through  his  own  paper  and  make  a 
thorough  digest  of  the  lecturer's  remarks  thereon.  For  the 
benefit  of  these  students,  then,  the  class  certainly  should  be 
held  before  the  lecture,  so  that  they  may  have  their  errors 
corrected,  their  doubts  removed  and  their  minds  set  at  rest 
before  proceeding  further.  I  belong  to  a  centre  where  all 
the  students  have  commenced  in  this  way  and  I  know  by 
personal  communication  with  them  at  students'  association 
meetings  and  in  private  life  how  strongFy  they  feel  this 
uncertainty  about  their  papers  until  they  get  them  returned 
with  the  lecturer's  corrections  and  his  comments  on  the 
questions.  Whenever  they  meet,  they  can  hardly  talk  about 
anything  else,  and  if  the  questions  have  been  in  any  way 
difficult  they  look  forward  to  the  following  class  with  far 
more  interest  than  they  look  forward  to  the  following  lecture. 

When  the  class  is  held  after  the  lecture  a  student  in  this 
state  of  mind  gets  his  paper  only  a  few  minutes  before  the 
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next  lecture  is  to  commence.  Probably  the  bulk  of  the 
audience  will  be  in  and  many  students  do  not  like  to  look 
through  their  papers  observed  by  such  a  large  company, — 
indeed,  some  will  not  like  it  to  be  known  that  they  are  paper- 
writers  at  all.  But  if  they  do  get  a  hurried  look  through 
them  they  will  only  be  able  to  see  that  they  have  been  wrong 
'in  some  things  and  only  partially  right  in  others,  and  in 
this  state  the  next  lecture  is  thrust  upon  them,  and  after  that 
is  over  they  are  brought  back  again  to  the  previous  week's 
perplexities.  I  fail  to  see  how  it  is  possible  to  hold  the  class 
after  the  lecture  without  diminishing  the  eflFect  of  the  latter 
upon  some  of  the  most  backward  paper-writers  at  any  rate  ; 
and  in  this  I  know  that  I  speak  the  opinion  of  all  those 
students  with  whom  I  am  most  intimately  acquainted.  A 
good  schoolmaster,  I  assume,  is  not  going  to  teach  his  pupils  a 
certain  rule  in  arithmetic  one  day  and  give  them  a  little 
exercise  to  do,  and  then  the  following  day  cram  another  rule 
upon  them  before  he  corrects  their  mistakes  and  sets  their 
minds  at  rest  about  the  first. 

In  conducting  the  class  we  have  always  found  it  best  for 
the  lecturer  to  announce  the  questions  fully  in  his  own  way. 
This  assists  the  student  in  more  ways  than  merely  in  the 
correctness  of  the  answer.  He  can  see  exactly  where  he 
has  been  wrong,  what  were  the  points  that  misled  him, 
where  he  has  written  too  much  on  some  things  and  too  little 
on  others.  He  will  generally  be  struck  with  the  care  with 
which  the  lecturer  goes  over  the  ground  that  has  baffled 
him  so  much,  and  how  nicely  and  easily  he  clears  up  the 
difficulties.  There  may  have  been  a  point  in  some  of  the 
questions  where  the  student  had  to  choose  between  two 
opposite  views  and  where,  after  he  had  debated  the  thing  in 
his  own  mind  for  some  time  he  had  finally  accepted  the  one 
and  done  his  best  to  refute  the  other.  When  the  lecturer 
deals  with  the  matter  he  gives  the  pro's  and  con's  of  both 
views  and  does  so  so  clearly  that  the  student  feels  the  com- 
pleteness and  reasonableness  of  the  answer,  his  difficulties 
are  cleared  up  and  he  is  ready  for  the  next  lecture. 
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It  should  be  remembered  that  a  student  in  this  state  may 
be  compared  to  an  apprentice  beginning  to  learn  a  trade. 
His  master  gives  him  a  piece  of  work  on  which  to  try  his 
hand,  supplies  him  with  material  and  some  instruction  as  to 
how  to  proceed ;  the  apprentice  bungles,  goes  the  wrong  way 
to  work  and  produces  a  very  clumsy  article.  His  master 
next  does  the  work  for  him  before  his  eyes,  shows  him  how 
to  use  his  tools  and  arrange  his  woik  in  proper  order,  and 
the  apprentice's  face  brightens,  having  received  more  instruc- 
tion by  that  than  he  could  have  got  by  any  amount  of 
talking.  This,  it  may  be  said,  is  mere  instruction  to  the 
student  how  to  write  his  paper.  True,  but  what  does  the 
writing  of  the  paper  imply  ?  It  implies  that  to  do  it  well 
the  student  must  have  a  knowledge  of  facts,  a  clear  concep- 
tion of  the  subject  and  the  power  to  express  his  knowledge 
intelligently  to  others.  What  more  is  required  ?  Of  course, 
it  is  not  necessary,  nor  perhaps  advisable  for  the  lecturer  to 
give  detailed  instruction  as  to  the  composition  of  the  papers. 
He  need  only  answer  the  questions  in  his  own  way  in  order 
to  enable  the  student  to  see  the  contrast.  Nor  need  he 
occupy  the  whole  time  of  the  class,  but  give  ample  opportu- 
nity for  asking  questions  if  there  be  any. 

This  method,  also,  if  the  classes  be  open  to  all  comers, 
will  enable  those  would-be  students  who  failed  to  finish  their 
papers  to  see  how  far  they  would  have  been  right  or  wrong 
if  they  had  ventured  to  send  their  papers  in  ;  and  perhaps 
in  the  next  course  they  will  have  more  courage  and  become 
actual  students.  We  have  had  several  of  these  at  our  centre 
and  some  of  them  afterward  became  about  the  best  students 
we  had,  while  those  who  failed  learned  far  more  of  the 
subject  of  the  lecture  while  they  continued  practicing  with 
the  papers  than  others  did  who  never  thought  about  papers 
at  all.  I  can  say  for  our  centre  at  any  rate  that  we  always 
felt  a  great  disappointment  if  the  lecturer  passed  too  lightly 
over  the  questions  and  introduced  new  matter. 

Lecturers  often  complain  because  students  do  not  ask 
plenty  of  questions  of  them   and   imagine  that   on    that 
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account  they  do  not  take  sufficient  interest  in  the  subject. 
But  most  students  of  this  class  cannot  ask  questions  ;  they 
do  not  know  very  well  how  to  put  them ;  they  are  afraid 
that  their  questions  may  be  too  simple,  and  they  think  that 
in  time  they  will  find  out  for  themselves.  If.  one  of  these 
students  should  sometime  muster  up  sufficient  courage  to  ask 
a  question,  the  lecturer's  answer,  however  courteously  given, 
is  so  ready  and  keen-like  that  the  audience  will  perhaps 
smile  at  the  contrast  between  questioner  and  answerer.  I 
have  seen  a  student  getting  up  three  or  four  times  to  put  a 
question  before  the  lecturer  could  tmderstand  him,  and  when 
finally  he  did  catch  his  meaning,  one  sentence  showed  the 
student  that  it  was  exactly  the  same  question  that  had  been 
dealt  with  immediately  before.  Besides,  the  University 
Extension  method  enables  the  timid,  the  bashful  and  the 
modest  to  become  students  without  compelling  them  to  make 
a  show  of  themselves,  without  even  making  themselves 
known  to  their  teacher,  and  if  it  could  be  shown  that  a 
number  of  these,  who  are  perhaps  no  less  intelligent  or 
useful  as  citizens  than  their  bolder  brethren,  avail  themselves 
of  the  benefits  of  University  Extension,  while  they  would 
have  shnmk  firom  another  institution  which  would  have 
compelled  them  to  come  more  prominently  forward,  the 
silence  of  the  class  is  not  to  be  deplored  so  much  after  all ; 
indeed,  it  may  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  the  excellence  of  Uni- 
versity Extension  which  brings  out  the  highest  and  best 
education  within  the  reach  of  all  men. 

E.  Edwards. 

Newcasile-im-lynet  October  11  ^  1893. 


EDITORIAI.. 


We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  C.  T.  Anderson, 
Educational  of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of 
Solidarity.      Industrial  Arts,  for  the  happily  conceived 

and  cleverly  executed  design  which  appears 
on  the  cover  of  this  number  of  Univbrsity  Extension. 
The  words  of  Bmerson  express  for  us  in  a  succinct,  compre- 
hensive and  significant  manner  the  rationale  of  University 
Extension.  They  are  truly  Emersonian,  but  the  more  one 
contemplates  their  meaning,  the  more  one  will  come  to  feel 
and  perceive  the  vital  and  all  inclusive  truth  contained  in 
them.  Whether  we  will  or  not,  our  own  lives  are  most 
intimately  connected  with  the  weal  or  woe  of  all  the  rest  of 
our  fellow  mortals.  With  the  increasing  complexity  and 
solidarity  of  social  and  industrial  life  of  these  modem  days, 
the  close  and  sensitive  relations  which  men  sustain  to  each 
other  are  becoming  continually  more  manifest  The  educa- 
tional, intellectual  and  moral  improvement  of  every  man 
becomes,  therefore,  the  vital  concern  of  each  one  of  us.  To 
attain  to  the  greatest  social  and  individual  good,  the  educa- 
tion of  each  man  must  be  looked  after  by  us  all.  The  pres- 
ence of  ignorance  and  vice  in  the  world  is  just  so  much 
detracted  from  our  own  lives.  We  are  all  in  the  end  indi- 
vidualists and  desire  our  own  individual  good,  but  we  must 
be  socialists,  to  speak  in  the  best  sense  of  this  much  abused 
word,  to  attain  it.  University  Extension  is  an  organized 
effort  to  bring  about  this  individual  education  and  welfare 
through  the  combined  efforts  of  University  men  extending 
to  every  man  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  the  higher  and 
culture-giving  education  that  helps  most  in  living  well  this 
Ufe. 
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There  is  one  fact  brought  out  strongly 

College  Faculties       in  the  account  which  Professor  Gard- 

and  ner  gives  us  in  the  preceding  pages,  of 

University  Extension.  *^^  conditions  under  which  Extension 

lecturing  and  teaching  have  to  be  car- 
ried on  in  Colorado.  It  is  one  that  must  be  obvious  to  all 
on  giving  a  moment's  thought  to  the  matter,  namely,  that 
for  the  hard-worked  faculties  of  our  average  American 
colleges,  it  is  a  very  heavy  burden  for  them  to  carry  on 
simultaneously  their  regular  collegiate  work  and  successful 
courses  of  Extension  lectures  and  class  work.  For  the 
college  professor  with  from  twelve  to  eighteen  hours  of  class- 
room work  a  week  to  fulfill,  the  arduous  duties  of  an  Exten- 
sion lecturer  and  class  teacher  in  two  or  more  towns  or  cities 
is  next  to  impossible.  Some  men  of  great  physical  endur* 
ance  have  done  this  for  considerable  periods.  But  for  the 
average  man,  it  means  in  ^  time  either  a  breakdown  of  his 
health,  and  in  too  many  cases  a  complete  cessation  from  all 
work  or  an  imperfect  fulfillment  of  the  duties  required  of 
both  professor  and  lecturer.  We  have  in  mind  now  a 
notable  instance  of  the  serious  results  that  this  extra  colle- 
giate work  has  entailed  upon  the  health  of  a  man  of  hitherto 
prodigious  working  capacity.  Such  overwork,  as  Professor 
Gardner  well  says,  a  provident  and  conscientious  man,  and 
especially  one  who  desires  to  attain  to  excellence  in  his  work, 
will  not  allow  himself  to  do.  It  is  further  financially  out  of 
the  question  to  expect  men  who  are  at  all  masters  of  their 
special  departments  to  stop  their  regular  work  to  prepare 
courses  of  lectures,  then  to  spend  two  and  often  the  greater 
part  of  three  days  riding  on  cars  and  enduring  all  the  incon- 
veniences of  travel  for  the  sake  of  delivering  lectures  for 
the  sum  of  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  dollars,  in  small  towns  in 
States  where  the  distances  between  local  centres  are  great 
and  their  number  few.  Such  courses  are  practicable  in 
sparsely  settled  States  only  when  there  are  a  sufficient 
number  of  towns  so  situated  as  to  form  a  circuit.  But  this, 
it  is  manifest,  cannot  be  taken  charge  of  by  a  college  pro- 
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fessor  heavily  ladened  with  work.  The  only  one  who  is  in 
a  position  to  cany  on  Extension  lectures  under  such  condi- 
tions must,  therefore,  be  one  who  can  give  his  whole  time 
to  it. 


The  friends  and  promoters  of  Uni- 

The  Endowment        versity  Extension,  if  they  would  attain 

of  to  durable  and  desirable  results  in  their 

University  Extension,  endeavors  to  establish  this  new  system 

of  popular  education,  must  constantiy 
strive  to  instill  into  the  minds  of  the  people  an  effective  desire 
for  a  better  education,  to  engender  in  them  a  spirit  which 
will  keep  up  a  persistent  demand  for  Extension  lecture 
courses,  just  as  there  is  now  a  constant  demand  for  college 
teaching.  But  this  means  that  University  Extension  must 
be  provided  for,  and  that,  too,  in  a  substantial  way,  if  it  is  to 
be  promoted  vigorously  and  profitably.  It  means  that  there 
must  be  men  with  time  sufficient  to  give  ample  attention  to 
the  prosecution  of  the  work.  This,  of  course,  is  to  be  real- 
ized chiefly,  if  not  solely,  by  the  endowment  of  University 
Extension.  This  may  be  done  by  employing  more  professors 
and  lightening  the  load  of  each  so  as  to  permit  each  one  to 
take  one  or  more  Extension  courses  in  charge,  or  it  may 
be  accomplished  after  the  manner  laid  down  by  President 
Finley,  as  pursued  at  Knox  College.  The  plan  adopted  by 
the  new  University  of  Chicago,  of  making  University  Exten- 
sion one  of  the  great  co-ordinate  departments  of  University 
work,  with  its  separate  staff  of  lecturers  and  directors,  com- 
mends itself  to  many.  Again,  the  State  may  provide  funds 
for  the  carrying  on  of  University  Extension,  to  be  expended 
by  its  regularly  appointed  agents,  as  is  done  by  New  York 
in  promoting  Extension  teaching  through  the  medium  of 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Finally,  Univer- 
sity Extension  may  be  placed  upon  a  firm  basis  through  the 
establishment  of  voluntary  societies,  supported  by  the  dona- 
tions of  public-spirited  citizens,  as  our  American  Society. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 


The  Classic  Myths  in  Bngush  Literature.  Accompanied  by 
an  Interpretative  and  lUustratiye  Commentary.  Edited  by  Charles 
Mills  Gay  ley.     Pp.  539,  with  Index.    Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.    1893. 

The  University  of  California  has  included  in  its  English  require- 
ments for  entrance  the  subject  of  classical  m3rthology.  It  is  especially 
for  this  work  that  Professor  C.  M.  Gay  ley,  of  the  same  institution,  has 
prepared  "  Classic  Myths  in  English  Literature. ' '  As  the  title  implies, 
the  purpose  of  the  author  is  not  only  to  present  in  attractive  form  the 
m3rth8  by  which  the  children  of  the  race  sought  to  explain  the  mani- 
festations of  an  unknown  power  and  the  mystery  of  existence,  but 
also  to  lead  the  students  to  an  appreciative  study  of  the  literature  of 
which  these  have  been  the  inspiration. 

The  stories  are  delightfully  told,  in  Professor  Gayley*s  own  words, 
and  in  frequent  quotations  from  ancient  and  modem  writers.  Of  the 
seventy-five  pages  of  fine  print  given  in  a  commentary,  much,  it 
seems,  would  be  more  valuable  if  included  in  the  text.  But  the 
interpretations  of  unfamiliar  classical  terms,  the  abundant  additional 
references  to  literature,  classical  and  modem,  and,  by  no  means  least, 
the  brief  mention  imder  each  subject  of  its  treatment  in  art,  are  well 
worth  the  slight  inconvenience  of  turning  from  text  to  commentary. 

Although  not  free  from  inaccuracies,  this  little  volume  will  surely 
bring  the  students  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  use  it  into  dose  sympathy 
with  the  art  and  literature  and  life  of  long  ago,  and  will  prepare  them 
for  a  better  appreciation  of  much  that  is  most  beautiful  in  our  own 
literature. 

Engush  History  for  American  Readers.  By  T.  W.  Higginson 
and  Edward  Channine.  Pp.  334,  with  Index.  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.,  1893.    Price,  |i.20,  net. 

The  authors  of  this  admirably  gotten  up  volume  have  a  laudable 
purpose  in  view,  and  they  have  done  well  their  share  in  accomplishing 
it.  They  wish  to  interest  '*  American  readers,  old  or  young,'*  in  Eng- 
land's history,  and  especially  those  ''events  in  English  annals  which 
have  had  the  most  distinct  influence  on  the  history  and  institutions  of 
our  own  land."  As  effective  aids  to  this  end,  six  good  maps,  a  "list 
of  useful  books  for  consultation,"  a  chronological  table  of  contents, 
some  ninety  excellent  illustrations,  consisting  of  reprints  and  engrav- 
ings of  coins,  feudal  paraphernalia,  photographs  of  rural  life  and 
famous  buildings,  paintings  of  England's  celebrities,  and  by  no 
means  least,  clear  tjrpe,  fine  paper  and  good  press  and  bindery  work 
have  all  been  successfully  employed.  The  style  in  which  England's 
story  is  told  is  concise  and  clear  cut.    The  reader's  attention  is  not 
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confined  solely  to  political  events,  the  doings  of  kings  and  armies  and 
rival  diplomatists.  We  are  shown  the  institutional  life  of  the  people 
both  in  early  Saxon  and  in  later  Plantagenet  times  ;  their  agricultural 
and  industrial  life,  their  religious  and  social  institutions,  and  those  of 
chivalry  and  feudalism.  The  authors  hold  true  to  their  plan,  leaving 
mostly  out  of  their  account  the  doings  of  England  in  Asia  and  treating 
of  those  events  that  have  to  do  with  our  own  history.  They  do  not 
show  any  American  bias  in  discussing  our  relations  with  England. 
Their  readers  would  have  been  better  satisfied,  however,  if  they  had 
brought  their  account  down  to  the  opening  of  the  last  Parliament 
which  they  easily  could  have  done. 

The  United  Statbs,  an  Odti^ne  of  Politicai,  History,  1492- 
1871.  By  Goldwin  Smith.  Pp.  312,  with  Index.  Macmillan  & 
Co.,  New  York,  1893.     Price,  f2.oo. 

Outlines  of  a  nation's  history  are  unusually  dull,  dry  reading.  The 
**  Outline ''  of  the  political  history  of  the  United  States  which  Pro- 
fessor Goldwin  Smith  has  given  us,  however,  is  not  Indeed,  if  you 
read  the  first  few  pages  you  will  read  the  whole  three  hundred,  it  is  so 
fiucinating.  It  is  a  wonderful  piece  of  condensation.  His  style  is 
lucid  and  sustained ;  his  citations  from  old  and  original  documents 
are  always  pointed ;  his  facts  and  materials  have  been  well  sifted ;  his 
anecdotes  happy  and  telling ;  oftentimes  he  becomes  truly  eloquent. 

It  is  well,  often,  in  fact,  very  often,  to  look  at  things  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  other  side,  and  exceedingly  profitable  and  fortunate  for 
us  is  it  when  we  can  do  so  through  *the  eyes  of  an  admiring  but  judi- 
cially minded  critic.  Professor  Smith,  bom  and  reared  a  Briton,  is 
a  profound  admirer  of  the  United  States,  our  people,  and  institutions, 
and  hopes  yet  great  things  from  America.  But  he  desires  "  to  do 
justice  to  the  mother  country.*'  And  he  does  it,  too,  without  offence. 
He  enters  our  national  pantheon  with  wide  open  and  discerning  eyes, 
and  he  is  quick  to  apply  the  hammer  to  some  of  the  deities  therein. 
Samuel  Adams,  he  deals  some  hard  blows ;  Patrick  Henry  he  abomi- 
nates ;  his  animadversions  on  Jefferson  leave  little  of  that  famed  seer's 
character;  the  "war  hawk"  Clay  he  leaves  minus  much  of  his  fair 
plumage.  But  Washington  is  his  ideal  statesman ;  Hamilton,  Webster, 
and  especially  Lincoln  he  admires  immensely.  His  picture  of  our 
Revolutionary  times  is  painted  in  heavy  colors  and  shows  us  in  rather 
nnfavorable  lights.  The  presentation  of  the  causes  leading  up  to 
our  Civil  War,  the  events  of  the  war  itself  and  the  reconstruction 
period  is  comprehensive,  and  wonderfully  well  done.  Let  us  all  hope 
that  the  hearty  welcome  everywhere  accorded  this  volume  will  be 
ample  encouragement  for  him  to  bring  out  his  work  on  political 
parties  in  this  country. 


University  Extension. 


THE  OUTLOOK  IN  WISCONSIN. 


NO  valid  prediction  regarding  the  outcome  of  Extension 
work  in  Wisconsin  for  the  present  year  can  be  made 
at  this  early  date.  On  account  of  the  World's  Fair 
and  the  panic,  the  old  centres  have  been  slow  in  getting  to 
work,  and  prospective  new  centres  have  thought  it  advisable 
to  wait  for  business  to  pick  up  a  little  before  beginning  their 
canvass.  In  several  towns  courses  for  this  year,  for  which 
arrangements  were  made  last  winter,  have  been  adjourned 
owing  to  the  hard  times.  All  of  these  courses  will  probably 
be  given  after  Christmas,  if  the  lecturer's  programs  are 
not  full  by  that  time.  In  consequence  of  these  peculiar 
circumstances,  the  number  of  courses  actually  in  progress 
at  the  present  time,  or  the  number  of  engagements  at  present 
made,  do  not  form  an  adequate  basis  for  predictions  regarding 
the  probable  work  of  the  year.  However,  available  facts 
and  comparisons  will  throw  some  light  on  the  matter. 

Systematic  University  Extension  work  on  the  present 
plan  began  in  this  State  in  the  fall  of  1891.  During  the 
winter  of  1891-92  forty-seven  courses  were  given  in  thirty- 
four  cities :  nine  in  Milwaukee,  two  each  in  four  other 
cities,  and  one  in  each  of  the  others.  Twenty-four  requests 
for  courses  during  this  season  were  denied  on  account  of  the 
inability  of  the  force  of  lecturers  to  meet  the  demand. 

Comparatively  little  attention  was  paid  during  this  first 
season  to  the  written  exercise,  or  the  "special  class."  The 
class  held  immediately  after  the  lecture  was  always  well 
attended,  and  was  utilized  chiefly  by  the  audience  for  asking 
questions  of  the  lecturer.     The  lecturers  seldom  found  it 
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feasible  to  question  the  audience  after  the  manner  of  a 
college  class. 

In  the  fall  of  1892,  a  larger  number  and  variety  of  courses 
were  offered  by  the  faculty,  and  a  few  special  lecturers,  but 
the  price  per  course  was  raised  from  sixty  dollars  and  ex- 
penses, to  ninety  dollars  and  expenses,  the  syllabus  in  the 
latter  case,  however,  being  furnished  free  of  charge  by  the 
lecturer.  This  charge  was  deemed  necessary  both  in  the 
interests  of  the  lecturers  and  the  centres.  The  small  fee  of 
the  previous  year  did  not  adequately  compensate  the  lec- 
turers, and  it  encouraged  applications  for  lectures  from  towns 
in  which  the  interest  was  not  of  such  a  character  as  to  war- 
rant successful  work.  Moreover,  the  faculty  was  unable  to 
meet  the  demand  at  the  former  price,  and  applications  had 
to  be  refused  from  centres  in  which  the  prospects  for  suc- 
cess were  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  in  some  towns  in  which 
the  lectures  were  given.  The  campaign  of  this  year  was 
commenced  with  the  intention  of  laying  more  stress  on  the 
class  work  and  the  written  exercise.  The  efforts  of  the 
secretary  were  strenuously  exerted  in  this  direction. 

The  results  of  the  year's  work  were  as  follows :  Forty- 
three  courses  were  given  in  twenty-five  cities,  of  which  nine 
belonged  to  the  list  of  the  previous  year,  and  sixteen  were 
new  centres.  The  efforts  in  the  direction  of  better  class 
work  met  with,  perhaps,  all  things  considered,  gratifying 
success.  The  classes  held  immediately  after  the  lecture 
were  uniformly  well  attended  and  very  interesting.  Special 
classes,  which  met  in  the  afternoon  preceding  the  lecture, 
were  formed  in  several  instances.  To  these  were  invited 
all  persons  who  wished  to  do  real  work  in  connection  with 
the  course,  and  any  others  who  wished  to  attend.  These 
classes  were  managed  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  college 
classes,  and  were,  I  think,  without  exception,  successful. 
In  the  matter  of  written  exercises  but  littie  was  accomplished. 
In  some  cases  none  at  all  were  received,  and  in  no  case  more 
than  a  very  few.  No  statistics  can  be  given  relative  to  the 
amount  of  reading  done  in  connection  with  the  courses,  but 
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there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  quite  a  large  per* 
centage  of  the  audiences  read  systematically  both  during  the 
continuance  of  the  course  and  after.  That  an  immense  in- 
tellectual stimulus  was  the  result  of  the  lecturers  last  year, 
there  can  be  no  doubt. 

The  program  of  courses  for  this  year  does  not  difier 
materially  from  that  of  last  year.  Comparatively  few  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  list  of  lecturers,  and  but  few  new 
courses  have  been  added.  The  terms  are  the  same  as  last 
year.  To  date  twenty-six  courses  have  been  engaged  by 
centres  in  twenty  different  towns.  None  of  these  centres  are 
new.  Eleven  had  courses  last  year,  and  five  had  courses 
both  last  year  and  the  year  before.  Two  of  the  centres 
which  were  organized  in  the  winter  of  1891,  but  did  not 
have  lectures  last  year,  had  engaged  courses  for  this  season. 
Two  centres,  which  were  active  during  the  past  two  years, 
are  now  negotiating  for  courses,  but  have  not  yet  made 
engagements,  and  several  inquiries  have  been  received  both 
fix>m  old  and  new  centres.  Precisely  the  same  number  of 
courses  are  at  present  in  progress  as  were  being  given  at  this 
date  last  year.  So  far  as  the  class  work  and  the  written 
exercises  are  concerned,  the  remarks  made  concerning  last 
year's  work  will  apply  without  modification  to  this. 

The  facts  presented  seem  to  warrant  the  prediction  that 
the  number  of  courses  this  year  will  equal,  if  not  exceed, 
the  number  given  last  year ;  that  the  character  of  the  work 
done  will  be  in  all  essential  particulars  the  same  as  last  year ; 
that  the  percentage  of  old  centres,  which  will  continue  their 
work,  will  be  much  larger  than  last  year.  Indeed,  the 
present  indications  are  that  this  percentage  will  be  large 
enough  to  include  all  of  last  year's  list,  with  the  exception 
of  five  or  six  towns  located  in  remote  parts  of  the  State, 
or  in  neighboring  States. 

In  contemplating  this  record  the  reader  will,  perhaps,  be 
first  of  all  impressed  by  the  fact  that  twenty-five  of  the  thirty- 
four  centres  organized  the  first  year  did  not  continue  the 
work  the  following  year,  and  that  several  of  those  organized 
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last  year  have,  up  to  date,  shown  no  signs  of  life.  It  will 
probably  be  admitted  by  all  that  successful  Extension  work 
requires  continuity  of  the  centres,  and  as  continuous  work 
as  possible  within  them.  If  the  above  facts  indicate  that,  as 
a  rule,  the  life  of  a  centre  continues  not  longer  than  one  or 
two  years,  then  surely  the  end  of  University  Extension 
work  in  Wisconsin  is  near  at  hand,  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  restdts  so  far  achieved  have  been  worth  the 
efforts  expended.  The  actual  circumstances  of  the  towns 
which  have  stopped  with  one  or  two  seasons'  lectures,  how- 
ever, show  that  such  a  conclusion  is  untenable.  In  the  first 
place,  most  of  them  were  very  small  places  in  which  the 
number  of  persons  who  could  be  interested  in  the  work  was 
small.  The  first  attempt  was  necessarily  an  experiment, 
and  it  would  have  been  surprising  if  experience  had  not,  in 
some  cases,  demonstrated  that  it  was  premature.  In  many 
other  cases  the  lectures  were  entirely  feasible  at  the  low  fee 
at  first  charged,  but  entirely  out  of  the  question  when  the 
fee  was  raised  fifty  per  cent.-  In  some  cases  two  towns  were 
assisted  in  their  first  attempt  by  the  gift  of  railroad  passes 
for  the  lecturer,  and  in  other  ways ;  and  when  these  tempo- 
rary aids  were  removed,  they  considered  themselves  unable 
to  continue  the  work,  and,  in  some  cases,  they  were  doubt- 
less correct.  Other  instances  of  backsliding  are  explained 
by  the  removal  of  principals  of  high  schools,  or  some  other 
persons  who  were  the  prime  movers  in  the  movement  the 
first  year,  or  by  the  conviction  of  the  leader  of  the  centre  in 
the  first  experiment,  that  it  required  more  energy  to  make 
the  movement  a  success  than  he  could  afford  to  expend.  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  a  single  instance  in  which  a  large 
majority  of  the  patrons  of  the  lectures  did  not  part  with  them 
with  regret,  and  the  fact  that  some  of  the  centres,  in  which 
lectures  were  dropped  the  second  season,  are  resuming  them 
this  season,  shows  that  interest  in  the  matter  was  genuine 
and  lasting.  In  many  of  these  places  a  competent  leader 
could  unquestionably  maintain  permanent  and  successful 
centres.     Such  leaders  in  time  will  be  found,  and  the  seeds 
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planted  in  1891  will  then  germinate  and  grow.  The  large 
percentage  of  last  year's  centres,  which  have  already  engaged 
lectures  for  this  season,  shows  that  the  methods  of  the  organi- 
zation are  improving  and  gives  promise  of  much  greater 
continuity  in  the  future. 

Perhaps  the  most  enigmatical  feature  of  University  Exten* 
sion  in  Wisconsin  is  the  small  response  so  far  elicited  from 
the  centres  to  appeals  for  written  exercises  and  genuine 
scholarly  work.  If  the  goal  of  the  Extension  movement  is 
the  formation  of  groups  of  persons  at  various  points,  who 
shall  pursue  systematic  courses  of  study  approximating  the 
college  grade  under  the  guidance  of  university  professors, 
then,  we,  in  Wisconsin,  are  very  far  from  it.  Indeed  it  may 
well  be  doubted  whether  the  present  movement  will  ever 
develop  into  that  kind  of  University  Extension. 

The  average  University  Extension  audience  in  Wisconsin 
at  the  present  time  manifests  a  keen  desire  for  information 
on  current  problems  of  a  political  and  economic  character, 
and  with  topics  which  have  some  connection  with  life  at  the 
present  day,  such  as  bacteriology  and  electricity,  and  a 
desire  for  entertainment  of  the  intellectual  sort.  But  there  is 
apparent  but  very  little  eagerness  for  knowledge  for  its  own 
sake,  or  for  the  sake  of  the  discipline  it  brings.  This  state- 
ment is  confirmed  by  the  selections  made  of  courses  and 
lecturers,  as  well  as  the  absence  of  written  exercises  and 
scholarly  work.  Both  the  subject  of  the  course  and  the 
ability  of  the  lecturer  to  interest  the  audience  enter  into  the 
question.  A  good  lecturer, — that  is  one  who  is  able  to 
interest  and  arouse  his  audience, — who  has  a  topic  of  current 
interest,  or  such  a  topic  as  English  literature  or  American 
history,  is  in  demand,  but  an  equally  good  lecturer,  whose 
topic  possesses  only  scientific  or  antiquarian  interest,  seldom 
gets  a  call.  Extraordinarily  fine  lecturers,  of  whom  we 
have  a  few  on  our  staff,  elicit  calls  by  virtue  of  their  per- 
sonal power,  no  matter  what  their  topic  is.  Centres  cannot 
be  induced  to  take  good  courses  of  lectures,  unless  the 
lecturer  has  a  good  reputation,  or  the  subject  is  of  great 
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current  interest,  or  unless  both  advantages  are  combined* 
As  a  result  young  men,  whose  reputations  are  yet  to  be 
made,  find  it  difficult  to  get  an  opportunity  to  lecture  unless 
they  select  a  topic  of  great  current  interest,  and  then  their 
chances  are  small  unless  the  demand  is  greater  than  the 
older  lecturers  can  supply. 

But  should  facts  such  as  these  foster  doubt  regarding  the 
future  of  University  Extension  in  this  State  ?  Cannot  the 
movement  be  lasting  and  productive  of  the  best  possible 
results  without  attaining  that  scholarly  character  referred  to 
above?  That  the  lecturers  in  Wisconsin  have  furnished 
and  are  furnishing  a  great  intellectual  stimulus  to  thousands 
of  persons ;  that  they  are  really  developing  a  higher  and 
better  order  of  citizenship ;  that  they  are  the  means  of 
inducing  young  men  and  women  to  attend  the  university 
and  other  educational  institutions  ;  and  that  they  are  making 
life  much  better  worth  the  living  for  all  who  attend  them 
cannot  for  a  moment  be  doubted.  More  than  this,  there  is 
at  present  some  prospects  of  their  reaching  laboring  men,  and 
bringing  to  them  opportunities  for  improvement  and  enjoy- 
ment which  have  never  before  been  possible.  Evidence  in 
proof  is  abundant  on  every  hand.  A  considerable  number 
of  books  is  usually  purchased  as  a  result  of  the  lectures. 
Demands  for  courses  of  reading  are  frequently  received  from 
attendants  of  the  lectures  long  after  the  courses  have  been 
completed.  Custodians  of  public  libraries  note  the  increased 
interest  in  the  character  and  number  of  books  drawn  out, 
and  in  the  character  of  the  articles  read  in  the  periodi- 
cals. Sermons  are  preached  upon  the  topics  suggested  by  the 
lecturers.  New  clubs  are  formed  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
pursuing  the  line  of  study  outlined  in  the  lectures,  and  old 
clubs  incorporate  this  into  their  regular  work.  The  influ- 
ence of  certain  courses  is  noted  in  the  pressure  brought  to 
bear  upon  City  Coimcils  in  favor  of  reforms  suggested  ;  in 
bills  presented  in  the  State  Legislature  ;  in  articles  appearing 
in  the  daily  and  weekly  press.  The  effect  of  University 
Extension  is  further  seen  in  the  growing  sjrmpathy  between 
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the  people  and  the  University.  The  university  professor, 
who  gives  Extension  lectures,  not  only  sympathizes  with  the 
wants  and  aspirations  of  the  people,  but  is  a  broader  and 
stronger  man  by  virtue  of  his  contact  with  them.  The 
people  likewise  by  contact  with  the  university  professor 
learn  something  of  his  habits  of  life  and  his  work,  and 
speedily  get  rid  of  the  silly,  but  all  too  common  notion, 
that  he  is  a  lazy  parasite,  or  a  sort  of  ornamental  appendage 
to  the  State's  useful  institutions.  They  have  learned  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  the  university,  and  are  willing  to 
give  the  means  necessary  for  increasing  its  usefulness. 

Close  contact  between  University  Extension  and  labor- 
ing men  has  been  made  at  one  centre.  What  the  outcome 
will  be  is  as  yet  too  early  to  predict,  but  the  facts  are  ex^ 
tremely  interesting,  and  the  possibilities  great  Several 
Oshkosh  printers  last  year  attended  one  of  the  Extension 
courses  given  in  that  city.  Being  much  interested  and 
impressed  with  the  value  of  such  a  course  to  laboring  men, 
tiiey  determined  to  make  an  attempt  to  interest  their  fellow- 
workmen  in  the  matter,  with  a  view  to  securing  a  course 
under  their  own  auspices.  As  a  result  of  their  efiTorts,  the 
Typographical  Union,  a  few  weeks  ago,  organized  a  centre, 
and  secured  a  course  on  '*  Money  and  Credit."  Three  lec- 
tures have  already  been  given  with  gratifying  success.  The 
audience,  composed  chiefly  of  members  of  the  diflFerent 
labor  unions  of  Oshkosh,  has  steadily  grown,  and  the  inter- 
est is  decidedly  on  the  increase.  In  the  class,  after  the  lec- 
ture, the  questioning  is  incessant  and  intelligent,  and  the 
earnestness  of  the  audience  plainly  apparent.  A  special 
class  is  held  in  the  afternoon  preceding  the  lecture,  and  is 
attended  by  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  laboring  men,  and 
the  lecturer  finds  it  difficult  to  get  away  in  an  hour.  The 
leaders  in  the  union  are  working  hard  to  meet  their  financial 
obligations  with,  at  present,  every  prospect  of  success. 
They  make  appeals  in  some  cases  to  men  who  have  been  out 
of  employment  since  last  July,  and  in  most  cases  to  men 
who  have  felt  more  or  less  severely  the  pressure  of  the  crisis. 
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If  this  course  succeeds,  under  these  circumstances,  it  will  be 
evidence  of  the  willingness  on  the  part  of  some  Oshkosh 
laboring  men  to  make  no  inconsiderable  sacrifices  for  the 
sake  of  information  on  one  of  the  most  important  questions 
of  the  day.  Whether  or  not  similar  experiments  shall  be 
made  in  other  cities  depends,  to  a  considerable  extent,  upon 
the  success  of  this  one,  and  upon  the  influence  of  the  Typo- 
graphical Union,  No.  211,  upon  other  unions.  The  needs  to 
the  satisfaction  of  which  University  Extension  courses  in  Wis- 
consin are  at  present  contributing  are  likely  to  be  permanent 
and  are  likely  to  be  awakened  sooner  or  later  in  every  con- 
siderable community  in  the  State.  Until  some  better  means 
of  satisfying  them  are  discovered,  the  demand  for  such  courses 
will  doubtless  continue.  Whether  the  faculty  of  the  uni- 
versity will  continue  indefinitely  to  furnish  the  requisite 
number  of  courses  depends  upon  the  recognition  of  Exten- 
sion lecturing  as  a  part  of  their  regular  university  work, 
and  upon  such  a  readjustment  of  their  duties  as  will  make 
such  lecturing  compatible  with  the  highest  efficiency  in  all 
lines  of  their  work.  At  the  present  time  the  outlook  is 
encouraging,  though  many  of  the  features  of  the  future 
development  can  be  but  dimly  perceived. 

Wm.  a.  Scott. 

UmwtrtU^  tf  WUc0HHn\  N0Pemker  ^3, 1803. 


THE  ENGLISH  COUNTY  COUNCILS  AND  UNIVER- 
SITY EXTENSION. 

AN  old  Scotch  pony  dealer  used  not  unjustly  to  sum  up 
the  history  of  Iceland  in  the  terse  phrase,  "Ingolf 
found  Iceland  by  chance  and  the  whole  concern  has 
gone  on  by  chance  ever  since.*'  Whether  it  would  be  right 
to  apply  this  epigram  to  the  growth  of  oiw  English  system 
of  secondary  education  I  will  not  venture  to  say.  That,  as 
Rudyard  Kipling  has  it,  is  another  story.  But  it  is  beyond 
question  that  chance,  and  the  chanciest  kind  of  chance — a 
parliamentary  fluke — is  chiefly  responsible  for  recent  changes 
in  English  opinion  in  regard  to  the  educational  matters. 
That  there  has  been  a  change  is  obvious  to  everyone.  Two 
years  ago  the  advocates  of  the  reordering  of  secondary 
education  in  England  were  doctrinaires  crying  in  the  wilder- 
ness. They  invoked  the  name  of  Matthew  Arnold,  and 
nobody  took  much  notice  of  them ;  they  appealed  to  Conti- 
nental methods,  and  the  well-satisfied  British  Philistine 
thought  them  fools  for  their  trouble  ;  they  occasionally 
probed  the  abysmal  inefficiency  of  middle  class  education, 
and  public  opinion,  and  most  of  all  middle  class  public 
opinion,  remained  undisturbed.  But  now  everything  is 
changed.  The  air  is  full  of  educational  schemes ;  the  news- 
papers of  educational  discussions.  Everybody,  from  Lord 
Salisbury  to  the  Independent  Labor  party,  has  an  eye  on 
education.  That  secondary  education  must  be  reordered  is 
already  a  common  place ;  the  registration  of  teachers  is  a 
certainty  ;  the  training  of  teachers  for  secondary  schools  is 
only  a  matter  of  time.  And  influential  people  are  already 
discussing  the  composition  of  the  new  boards  which  will 
probably  be  established  for  educational  purposes  in  di£ferent 
parts  of  the  country. 

And  all  this  unrest  of  public  opinion,  this  sudden  growth 
of  new  interest  in  pedagogic  questions,  may  in  a  sense  be 

(iSi) 
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traced  back  to  a  parliamentary  fluke.  In  the  eaxty  mid- 
summer of  1890,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  of  the 
(then)  government,  Mr.  Goschen,  brought  forward  a  scheme 
for  imposing  a  new  tax  on  beer  and  spirits,  with  the  object 
of  forming  a  fund  for  the  gradual  compensation  of  the 
holders  of  canceled  licenses.  For  various  reasons,  into 
which  I  need  not  enter,  the  temperance  party  fell  tooth  and 
nail  upon  the  scheme,  and  so  successful  was  their  onslaught 
that  Mr.  Goschen  was  compelled  to  abandon  his  project. 
But  in  accordance  with  the  procedure  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  new  tax,  which  had  been  destined  to  form  the 
compensation  fund,  had  already  been  imposed.  It  was  thus» 
as  it  were,  left  in  the  air ;  the  tax  had  been  voted,  and  the 
money  was  already  being  collected.  The  question  remained 
— What  in  the  world  was  to  be  done  with  the  money.  All 
sorts  of  schemes  were  put  forward,  for  the  amount  at  stake 
was  considerable,  being  equal  to  $3,750,000  (;^75o,ooo). 

Here,  Mr.  Arthur  Acland  (an  old  Oxford  man,  formerly 
secretary  of  our  University  Extension  scheme  and  now  vice- 
president  of  the  council  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  government), 
came  forward  with  the  suggestion  that  the  money  should  be 
handed  over  to  the  county  councils  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting technical  education.  At  first,  I  remember,  this 
scheme  was  received  with  a  good  deal  of  amusement.  Mr. 
Acland  had  for  many  years  distinguished  himself  by  persis- 
tent advocacy  of  technical  instruction,  and  his  new  sugges- 
tion for  the  endowment  of  his  hobby  reminded  the  public  of 
the  cobbler  who  maintained  that  there  was  noting  like 
leather.  But  it  gradually  became  apparent  that  the  govern- 
ment was  in  a  difficult  hobble.  One  proposal  after  another 
had  to  be  put  aside  as  impracticable,  and  finally  it  was 
rumored  that  Mr.  Goschen  had  made  up  his  mind  to  adopt 
Mr.  Acland' s  scheme.  Rumor  was  right,  and  on  July  21, 
1890,  Mr.  Goschen  announced  that  the  money  would  be  paid 
over  to  the  county  councils  with  an  intimation  that  possibly 
new  charges  might  by  and  bye  be  put  upon  them  in  refer- 
ence to  intermediate,  technical  and  agricultural  education. 
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In  Other  words,  this  large  sum  was  to  be  given  to  the  new 
organs  of  English  local  government,  with  the  broad  hint  that 
they  had  better  spend  it  on  technical  education.  No  guaran- 
tee was  given  that  the  tax  would  be  renewed  in  future  years, 
and  many  people  thought  that,  as  its  original  purpose  had 
gone  by  the  board,  the  tax  itself  would  be  removed  at  the 
next  opportunity.  Indeed,  Mr.  Goschen  himself  went  so  far 
as  to  say  on  July  21,  **that  coimty  cotmcils  were  not  to 
employ  the  money  in  such  a  way  as  to  employ  permanency 
of  payment."  It  was  rather  like  the  scene  in  a  pantomime 
when  the  clown  finds  himself  in  unexpected  possession  of  a 
healthy  baby.  The  coimty  councils  were  full  of  eminent 
gentlemen,  whose  interest  lay  chiefly  in  an  agricultural 
direction.  Their  members  had  been  largely  recruited  from 
the  ranks  of  quarter  sessions,  the  administrative  functions  of 
which  had  been  transferred  by  the  recent  act  to  the  new 
county  cotmcils ;  but,  practiced  though  they  were  in  the 
intricate  duties  of  local  government,  these  country  gentle- 
men and  prosperous  manufacturers  were  by  no  means  pre- 
pared by  previous  study  of  the  question  to  tmdertake  at 
short  notice  an  active  policy  of  educational  reform.  In  fact, 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  county  councils  flatly  refused 
to  do  any  such  thing,  and  careless  of  the  future  of  the  grant, 
many  of  them  decided  to  apply  the  whole  or  the  chief  of  their 
share  to  the  relief  of  the  rates.  But  there  existed  in  London 
an  active  organization  called  the  National  Association  for 
the  Promotion  of  Technical  Instruction.  This  society  had 
a  long  title  with  an  imposing  list  of  names,  but  it  really 
represented  three  men.  These  were  Mr.  Arthur  Adand, 
Sir  Henry  Roscoe  and  Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith.  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  mean  that  many  of  their  colleagues  were  not  dis- 
tinguished educationalists,  whose  influence  in  these  and 
similar  matters  has  been  justly  great,  but  for  all  practical 
purposes,  this  was  the  little  group  of  men  which  made  the 
Association  a  power  in  the  land.  And  the  Association 
immediately  set  itself  to  work  to  seize  the  great  opportunity 
which  Mr.  Goschen's  tmexpected  endowment  had  placed  in 
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its  way.  It  assembled  great  public  meetings  at  the  chief 
centres  of  population.  It  fed  the  newspapers  with  informa- 
tion as  to  technical  instruction.  It  brought  pressure  to  bear 
on  the  county  councils,  and  eventually  succeeded  in  getting 
the  whole  of  them  to  spend,  if  not  all,  at  any  rate  a  large 
part,  of  the  new  grant  on  technical  education.  This,  how- 
ever, was  a  work  of  at  least  two  years,  and  in  the  meantime 
two  significant  things  had  happened.  In  the  first  place, 
the  government,  through  Mr.  Goschen,  had  practically 
promised  that,  if  the  proceeds  of  the  tax  were  spent  on 
technical  instruction,  the  tax  itself  would  be  renewed  in 
future  years  and  the  subsidy  thus  made  practically  perma- 
nent In  the  second  place,  the  Association,  to  which  I  have 
referred,  begun  openly  to  apply  its  efforts  not  only  to  tech- 
nical, but  also  to  secondary  instruction.  In  other  words,  it 
converted  itself  into  a  society  of  educational  stimulus  and 
set  itseU*  to  work  to  reduce  the  chaos  of  English  intermediate 
education  to  something  like  order. 

But  now  I  must  retrace  my  steps  in  order  to  describe  the 
state  of  public  opinion  on  educational  matters  when  this  par- 
liamentary windfall  suddenly  dropped  from  the  skies.  Under- 
neath the  surface  new  forces  were  brewing,  new  ideas  were 
beginning  to  form.  In  primary  education  there  had  been  a 
gradual  uplifting  of  the  status  of  the  teachers.  The  old 
code  which  governed  the  procedure  of  elementary  schools 
had  been  framed  at  a  time  when  ministers  regarded  a 
primary  teacher  as  a  docile  person  who  would  certainly 
skirk  his  duty  unless  he  were  constantly  inspected  and  kept 
in  leading  strings.  The  growing  importance,  however,  of 
elementary  education,  the  professional  training  which  has 
always  been  part  of  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  work  in 
our  primary  schools,  the  increasing  attraction  of  the  profes- 
sion for  men  and  women  of  a  superior  stamp  of  mind,  the 
masterly  organization  among  the  teachers  themselves,  the 
mechanical  stupidities  of  ''payment  by  examination  re- 
sults, ' '  all  joined  to  bring  about  what  was  really  a  revolution 
in  our  primary  education.     The  government  had  given  way  ; 
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a  new  code  had  been  recently  introduced,  and  the  teachers 
had  been  given  a  larger  measure  of  freedom  and  initiative, 
which,  to  those  who 'read  the  signs  of  the  times,  presaged 
even  larger  changes  in  the  immediate  future.  And,  further, 
at  the  very  time  when  in  the  sphere  of  elementary  education, 
new  life  was  thus  beginning  to  show  itself,  hardly  less 
important  changes  were  taking  place  in  the  region  of  Uni- 
versity education.  Here,  too,  a  new  movement  was  begin- 
ning to  show  itself.  But  here  the  faults  which  had  to  be 
eradicated  were  the  converse  of  those  which  weie  noticeable 
in  elementary  education.  In  the  latter,  the  teacher  was  not 
sufficiently  let  alone  ;  in  the  former,  he  had  been  let  alone 
so  long  that  he  hardly  realized  the  new  responsibilities 
which  the  changed  conditions  of  the  time  were  imposing 
upon  him.  But  gradually  one  man  after  another  at  the 
universities  had  begun  to  perceive  that  the  moral  and  edu- 
cational responsibilities  of  the  ancient  universities  were  not 
confined  to  particular  points  on  the  map  of  England  or  to  the 
tutorial  care  of  boys  chiefly  from  one  class  of  public  schools. 
Gradually  there  had  begun  to  spread  through  the  uni- 
versities a  missionary  spirit  for  higher  education,  a  desire 
to  familiarize  the  people  with  the  aims  of  a  liberal  training, 
the  hope  that  the  masses  of  their  fellow-citizens  might  be 
brought  within  the  reach  and  hearing  of  the  best  teaching 
on  those  large  subjects  of  human  interest  which  no  man  or 
woman,  however  busy  with  the  cares  of  life,  can  afford  to 
neglect.  And  this  new  movement,  which  in  its  varied 
forms  and  separate  activities  has  passed  under  the  name  of 
University  Extension,  reacted  on  the  internal  arrangements 
of  the  universities  themselves.  There  was  thus  in  England 
a  g^eat  improvement  in  education,  a  great  increase  in  educa- 
tional zeal  at  each  end  of  the  scale,  and  this  served  to  throw 
into  stronger  relief  the  disordered  and  chaotic  condition  of 
the  sphere  of  education  which  lies  between  the  primary 
schools  and  the  universities.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  mean 
to  imply  that  in  this  sphere  there  has  not  been  done  in  Eng- 
land  for  many  generations  admirable  work.     Our  public 
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schools,  many  of  our  endowed  grammar  schools,  a  large 
number  of  our  schools  for  girls,  have  admittedly  attained  a 
high  standard  of  excellence.  But,  side  by  side  with  these 
bright  spots,  there  exists  a  dark  continent  of  almost  unex- 
plored inefficiency.  And  even  those  parts  of  the  whole, 
which  no  one  would  think  of  criticising,  suffer,  though  in 
different  degrees,  from  the  want  of  the  links  of  connection 
which  should  properly  bind  together  the  whole  fabric  and 
diffuse  throughout  its  system  the  vivifying  influence  of  a 
common  aim. 

Haidly  less  important  were  changes  in  educational  opinion 
which  I'/.xy  be  traced  partly  to  the  influence  of  Froebel, 
partly  to  general  dissatisfaction  with  many  of  the  results  of 
our  common  methods  of  elementary  education.  People 
were  beginning  to  realize  that  we  were  turning  out  clerks 
by  the  thousand,  but  by  no  means  increasing  the  ranks  of 
skilled  workmen  in  the  same  ratio.  This  was  the  industrial 
and  economic  side  of  the  dissatisfaction,  which,  however, 
had  also  its  pedagogic  grounds  for  discontent.  Our  educa- 
tion was  in  a  sense  too  literary.  I  do  not  use  the  expression 
as  conveying  the  idea  of  any  high  standard  of  attainment  in 
book  learning,  but  rather  to  imply  its  undue  insistence  on 
the  training  of  the  memory  at  the  expense  of  that  of  other 
faculties.  It  had  begun  to  be  felt  that  methods  of  primary 
education  should  include  the  training  of  the  hand  as  well  as 
the  training  of  the  memory,  and  that  to  cultivate  the  habit 
of  observation  was  a  more  important  aim  in  primary  instruc- 
tion than  to  develop  the  faculty  of  recollection.  At  the 
same  time,  a  period  of  commercial  depression  had  called 
public  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  many  grades  of  manufac- 
ture and  in  many  departments  of  commercial  enterprise, 
the  Germans  were  beating  us  in  the  race.  And  it  was  found 
by  those  who  inquired  into  the  question  that  the  Germans 
possessed  a  system  of  technical  instruction  which  threw  our 
own  into  the  shade. 

These,  in  brief  outline,  were  the  main  features  of  the 
situation  when  Mr.  Goschen*s  beer  and  spirit  duties  suddenly 
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fell  into  the  lap  of  the  startled  county  councils.  The  mak- 
ings of  a  great  movement  were  all  present ;  it  had  only 
needed  some  sudden  stimulus  to  start  them  into  action. 
This,  the  ''whiskey  money/*  as  Mr.  Goschen's  tax  came  to 
be  called,  succeeding  in  doing.  Now,  I  will  attempt  to 
sketch  the  changes  which  have  since  taken  place,  and  the 
part  which  has  been  played  in  them  by  the  county  councils 

and  University  Extension. 

M.  B.  Sadi^br. 

Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

[Condnded  in  Jantiftf7.] 


THE  COLLEGE  PROFESSOR  AND  POLITICS. 


WITHIN  the  last  few  years  a  comparatively  new  study 
has  been  introduced  into  schools  and  colleges.  This 
is  the  consideration  of  the  life,  growth  and  organi- 
zation of  the  body  politic.  The  social  and  political  sciences 
have  risen  to  the  level  of  the  classical  studies  and  the  natural 
sciences  in  the  present  college  curriculum.  This  has  been 
the  result  of  the  constantly  increasing  demand  for  instruction 
in  the  arts  of  political  life,  which  has  grown  out  of  the  intense 
political  activity  of  recent  years.  Governments  are  becoming 
more  democratic.  Political  power  is  falling  into  the  control 
of  the  masses.  The  need  of  political  training  and  education 
becomes  more  widespread  and  more  important.  The  educa- 
tion which  men  get  from  participation  in  actual  political 
life  is  necessary,  but  it  must  be  supplemented  by  self- 
conscious  study  and  contemplation  of  our  political  life ;  for 
it  is  only  by  this  means  that  we  may  hope  to  attain  to 
anything  like  political  self-consciousness  and  self-direction. 
Our  higher  political  education  is  to  come  from  two  sources, 
actual  political  life  and  from  the  college  class  room.  To  the 
latter  our  youth  must  go  for  a  knowledge  of  civic  and 
political  rights  and  duties  just  as  they  would  go  for  the 
higher  training  in  the  classics  and  sciences.  It  is  worth 
while,  therefore,  considering  what  is  the  best  method  of 
training  young  men  and  ^omen  in  this  subject. 

The  student  of  politics  may  keep  his  eye  upon  books  and 
learn  something  about  the  dead  forms  of  government,  or  he 
may  go  into  the  city  hall  or  town  meeting  or  party  caucus 
and  study  a  living  government.  If  he  confine  himself  to 
books  he  may  acquire  a  wide  and  profound  knowledge  of  the 
theories  of  government  and  yet  be  incapable  of  formulating 
a  practicable  measure  to  improve  the  government  of  his  own 
town  or  cotmty.  If  he  ignore  books  and  theories  he  may 
become  a  successful  politician  and  yet  endeavor  to  commit 
his  party  or  the  country  to  a  policy  which  history  has  time 
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and  again  shown  to  be  disastrous.  Evidently,  whether  a 
man  studies  politics  that  he  may  the  better  perform  the 
duties  of  citizenship  or  that  he  may  understand  how  countries, 
states  and  cities  are  governed,  he  cannot  afford  to  ignore 
books  and  theories  or  to  avoid  primaries  and  town  meetings. 
The  world  is  the  student's  political  laboratory. 

Teachers  of  civics  ought  to  be,  in  some  sense,  practical 
politicians.  '*The  man  who  thinks  the  polls  disagreeable 
and  uninteresting  places,*'  says  Woodrow  Wilson  in  his  ad- 
mirable essay  on  "  The  Study  of  Politics,*'  **  has  no  business 
taking  up  the  pen  to  write  about  government."  And  he  has 
no  business  standing  before  young  men  to  teach  the  duties  of 
citizenship.  A  teacher  who  knows  only  the  theory  and  his- 
tory of  governments  is  but  half  prepared  to  do  the  work  that 
needs  doing  in  civics.  He  may  awaken  interest  in  the  theory  of 
government ;  he  may  give  an  impetus  to  the  study  of  politi- 
cal history  ;  but  he  will  not  arouse  in  students  a  sense  of 
immediate  personal  civic  duty  and  responsibility.  They 
will  know  that  things  ought  to  be  better  than  they  are,  and 
they  will  have  theories,  more  or  less  impracticable,  for  bet- 
tering things  ;  but  beyond  setting  forth  their  theories  they 
will  seldom  go.  They  will  get  from  such  a  teacher,  perhaps 
unconsciously,  the  impression  that  the  scholar's  whole  duty 
in  political  life  is  to  point  out  to  others  the  work  that  should 
be  done,  and  that  it  is  his  blessed  privilege  to  hold  up  to 
ridicule,  as  a  horrible  example  of  the  consequences  of  ignor- 
ance, any  practical  fellow  who  thinks  he  has  discovered  that 
in  politics  right  angles  are  not  equal  and  parallel  lines  may 
sometimes  meet.  If  practical  results  are  to  follow  the  study 
of  civics,  the  teachers  must  be  men  who  know  the  ins  and 
outs  of  practical  politics.  They  alone  can  clothe  the  skeleton 
of  theory  in  flesh  and  blood  having  the  hue  of  health  ;  and  if 
there  is  disease  in  the  body  politic  of  a  community  or  of  a 
state,  they  can  best  hold  a  clinic  and  put  a  finger  on  the 
exact  spot  where  the  reformer's  knife  is  needed. 

Writers  upon  politics,  even  if  they  are  men  of  affairs,  can- 
not be  depended  on  to  furnish  the  student  with  all  that  he 
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needs.  In  fact,  the  real  significance  of  the  best  ideas  bom 
of  practical  knowledge  is  lost  upon  men  who  do  not  read  in 
the  light  of  experience.  The  student  of  civics,  if  he  hopes 
to  understand  how  men  and  measures  triumph  in  a  republic, 
must  get  out  among  the  people  and  see  how  campaigns  are 
managed  and  how  elections  are  carried.  And  if  he  wants  to 
get  at  the  heart  of  laws  and  institutions  and  be  certain  that 
politics  has  no  secrets  unrevealed  to  him,  he  should  be  more 
than  a  looker-on  ;  he  should  take  hold  of  the  machine  and 
become  a  zealous  worker.  Would  he  not  run  the  risk  of 
getting  prejudiced?  Quite  likely.  The  man  incapable  of 
bias,  **  That  faultless  monster  whom  the  world  ne'er  saw," 
would  never  engage  in  a  political  or  any  other  kind  of  con- 
test. It  will  not  matter  much  how  full  the  student  gets  of 
prejudice  if  he  does  not  forget  to  fill  his  note  book  with  facts, 
and  in  subsequent  hours  of  study  tmder  the  lamp,  the  pre- 
judice itself  will  be  one  of  the  facts  to  consider  and  explain. 
There  are  people,  however,  who  think  that  teachers  and 
college  professors  should  keep  out  of  practical  politics. 
Certain  members  of  college  faculties  who  made  public  their 
political  opinions  or  preferences  last  year  have  been  harshly 
criticised  on  the  score  that  they  **  dragged  the  college  into 
politics."  A  recent  magazine  article  on  **  The  College  Pro- 
fessor in  Politics,"  declares  that  of  all  the  devices,  intrigues, 
and  trickery  developed  in  the  campaign  of  1892,  **  the  influ- 
ence most  to  be  deplored  is  that  which  caused  the  professors 
in  our  universities  and  colleges  to  turn  from  the  pages  of 
their  Homers  and  Livys  and  throw  their  energies  into  the 
channels  of  political  effort."  The  author  probably  wrote 
that  sentence  in  all  sincerity,  yet  it  is  quite  possible  that  he 
would  not  have  written  it,  or  ever  thought  of  writing  it,  if  a 
majority  of  the  professors  who  turned  fix)m  their  Homers 
and  Livys  in  1892  had  worked  for  his  instead  of  for  some 
other  man's  party.  If  the  professors  in  an  American  col- 
lege believe  that  the  election  of  a  certain  candidate  will  be 
better  for  the  cotmtry  than  the  election  of  his  rival,  it  is 
impossible  to  find  any  good  reason  why  they  should  not 
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make  public  their  belief  if  they  do  it  as  citizens  and  not  as 
' '  professors. ' '  The  eighteen  Amherst  professors  who  united 
in  a  public  expression  of  their  regard  for  Grover  Cleveland 
last  year  erred  in  the  manner  of  doing  it,  for  they  gave  the 
public  the  impression  that  a  college  faculty  had  spoken.  If 
they  had  declared  their  sentiments  singly  or  in  company 
with  citizens  representing  other  vocations,  their  action  could 
not  have  been  censured. 

The  critic  of  the  professor  in  politics  is  probably  not  well 
acquainted  with  the  sort  of  man  he  wishes  to  denationalize. 
The  old  type  of  pedagogue  and  pedant  who  has  shambled 
through  literature  and  over  the  stage,  no  longer  exists. 
His  habitat  was  a  moldy  retreat  where  theories  and  statistics 
and  all  things  dead  and  dry  were  stacked  up  like  salted  fish  or 
strung  about  like  Scandinavian  Christmas  breads.  His 
apparel  shabby — the  shine  his  shoes  lacked  appearing  on  his 
elbows — he  went  his  modest  way  with  a  certain  fine  air  of 
abstraction  from  ordinary  cares  and  duties.  But  in  this  day 
of  better  economical  methods  such  monastic  retirement  and 
irresponsibility  is  not  permitted  to  the  teacher.  The  country 
has  discovered  the  value  of  his  disciplined  faculties  and  has 
drafted  him  into  its  service.  It  sees  in  him  not  the  pro- 
fessor but  the  useful  man.  The  cases  of  Garfield  and 
Harrison,  one  called  from  academic  labors  into  public  life 
and  finally  to  the  presidency,  the  other  stepping  from  the 
White  House  into  a  university  lecture  room,  illustrates 
the  growing  nearness  of  the  college  to  life.  There  is  still, 
to  be  sure,  an  academic  world  as  well  as  a  world  of  affairs, 
but  they  are  no  longer  separate  and  opposed.  The  college 
professor  has  ceased  to  be  a  man  without  a  country.  In  the 
lecture  room  he  has  no  right  to  break  into  political  exhorta- 
tion, for  that  is  not  his  business  there  ;  but  outside  he  is  as 
free  as  any  man  to  exercise  the  privileges  and  perform 
the  duties  of  American  citizenship.  The  restriction  of  his 
activity  to  academic  channels,  his  voice  being  declared  out 
of  order  in  the  discussion  of  measures  and  policies  demanded 
by  the  times,  lest  the  dignity  of  his  high  calling  suffer, 
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would  place  him  again  upon  a  civic  plane  lower  than  that 
occupied  by  the  southern  negro,  the  alien  immigrant,  or 
woman,  and  would  rob  the  State  of  an  element  potent  for 
reform. 

People  are  demanding  that  the  college  shall  get  near  to 
things  and  make  of  its  students  not  only  scholars,  but  also 
wise  citizens  and  useful  men.  The  great  changes  wrought 
in  the  college  curriculum  during  the  last  twenty  years  have 
been  made  in  response  to  a  popular  demand.  The  old- 
fashioned  curriculum,  over  which,  as  over  an  unyielding 
$addle-frame,  every  student's  hide  was  stretched,  has  been 
abandoned  because  young  men  lost  confidence  in  its  practi- 
cal and  educational  value.  They  expressed  their  loss  of 
confidence  in  the  only  way  possible,  namely,  by  staying  away 
from  college.  In  the  twenty-seven  years  following  i860,  the 
percentage  of  college  attendance  declined  from  174  in  100,- 
000  to  108.  In  1887  the  decline  was  arrested  and  since  then 
the  percentage  of  college  attendance  has  shown  a  steady 
gain,  now  being  175  in  100,000,  or  about  what  it  was  in 
i860.*  When  it  is  remembered  that  within  the  last  ten 
years  all  the  leading  colleges  and  universities  have  diversi- 
fied and  enriched  their  curricula  until  each  student  may 
pursue  studies  having  a  bearing  on  the  vocation  he  looks 
forward  to,  the  most  popular  additions  to  the  curricula  being 
those  that  concern  the  world  of  actual  and  present  affairs, 
such  as  social  science,  politics  and  finance,  there  is  little 
room  for  doubt  about  the  cause  of  the  recent  gains  in  college 
attendance.  Many  a  young  man  is  now  in  college  who 
would  not  be  there  if  the  curriculum  did  not  permit  him  to 
follow  lines  of  study  having  for  him  tangible  and  practical 
value.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  general  culture  is  not 
a  magnet  strong  enough  to  draw  the  average  young  Ameri- 
can into  college.  Whether  or  not  this  is  a  fact  to  be 
regretted  as  evidencing  the  dominance  of  mercenary  instincts 

*  These  figures  are  taken  from  the  excellent  address  of  Merrltt  Starr  on  "  The 
Decline  and  Revival  of  Public  Interest  In  College  Bducation/'  delivered  at  Ober- 
lln,  O.,  June  ao,  1893,  and  published  by  Charles  W.  Magill,  Chicago. 
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in  American  life,  need  not  be  discussed  here ;  but  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  recall  that  Emerson  once  wrote  that 
**  beauty  must  come  back  to  the  useful  arts  and  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  fine  and  the  useful  arts  be  forgotten.** 

There  is  little  danger  that  the  people  will  frown  upon  the 
college  whose  professors  show  keen  interest  in  public  affairs, 
whose  students  go  into  the  world  with  clear,  practical  ideas 
about  their  duties  as  citizens.  On  the  contrary,  those  in- 
stitutions whose  instructors  are  known  to  be  interested  in 
campaigns  and  reforms  as  well  as  in  'ologies  and  abstractions, 
are  likely  to  be  the  ones  that  will  make  the  educational 
statistics  of  the  present  decade  more  cheerful  than  those  of 
the  preceding  thirty  years.  The  college  president  who  is 
reported  to  have  said  that  he  was  interested  in  only  theology 
and  philosophy,  and  voted  for  neither  party,  cannot  prudently 
be  set  up  as  an  exemplar  by  college  presidents  who  want 
to  see  the  number  of  their  students  increase.  Grave  ques- 
tions are  pressing  upon  the  American  people  for  settlement. 
Issues  are  working  out  that  in  history  will  rank  as  more 
important  than  any  ever  solved  or  undertaken  in  the  old 
world,  ancient  or  modern.  The  right  solution  can  be  reached 
only  in  the  friction  of  the  best  brains,  in  the  earnest  and 
conscientious  co-operation  of  the  best  men.  No  man  with 
power  to  help  the  miserable  may  plead  that  he  is  not  inter- 
ested in  misery.  Government  is  not  a  plaything  for  the 
amusement  of  such  men  as  like  it ;  it  is  a  mighty  engine 
whose  wheels  never  stop  turning,  and  undirected  it  may 
crush  life  and  hope  out  of  millions  of  people.  Its  manage- 
ment demands  and  deserves  the  skill  and  counsel  of  the 
strongest  and  best  disciplined  minds  in  the  country. 

Joseph  French  Johnson. 

University  of  PennsylrHxnim. 
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IN  answer  to  your  request  for  an  expression  of  opinion  on 
"the  need  of  preliminary  training  in  class  work,  pre- 
paratory to  lecture  courses,**  I  jot  down  the  following 
thoughts  and  personal  observations,  without  logical  sequence, 
as  they  come  uppermost  in  my  mind  while  writing. 

To  begin,  I  do  not  wish  to  criticise  adversely  the  present 
methods  of  University  Extension,  which  I  recognize  as  the 
result  of  the  combined  experiences  and  thoughts  of  sagacious 
organizers,  lecturers  and  pedagogues.  For  exact  knowledge 
is  the  result  of  experimental  experience ;  and  true  friends  of 
humanity,  desirous  of  ameliorating  the  intellectual  condition 
of  the  masses,  embued  with  the  dictiun  of  Washington  that 
**  in  their  education  lies  our  safety,*'  should  desist  nagging 
and  give  present  methods  a  fair  chance.  Add  if  you  can, 
but  do  not  destroy  until  you  can  replace  it  by  something 
you  can  prove  by  experimental  trial  to  be  better.  **  Von 
allem  probieret,  und  behaltet  das  Beste,** — try  all  things 
and  retain  the  best.  My  plea  is,  therefore,  for  an  extension 
not  an  alteration  of  the  noble  edifice,  so  that  with  increased 
facilities  certainly  the  quality  if  not  the  quantity  of  the  pro- 
duct may  be  improved.  I  have  years  since  attempted  popu- 
lar lectures  in  English  and  German  and  am  frank  to  confess 
that  the  methods  employed  by  your  lecturers  are  the  best 
which  have  yet  fallen  within  my  ken.  In  order  thoroughly  to 
test  the  system  I  joined  widely  divergent  local  centres,  such 
as  Fifteenth  and  Chestnut,  West  Philadelphia,  Germantown 
and  the  Summer  Meeting  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
I  took  up  as  many  different  lecturers  and  subjects  as  possi- 
ble, and  found  that,  as  a  rule,  the  lecturers  were  interesting 
and  facile  speakers,  well  up  in  their  respective  subjects  and 
devoted  to  teaching.  But,  much  to  my  surprise,  when  the 
lectures  were  over  and  I  expected  to  hear  the  lecturers 
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bombarded  by  questions  in  the  following  informal  class, 
even  when  the  speakers  attempted  to  **draw  out**  their 
listeners,  general  silence  reigned ;  or,  after  a  tedious  linger- 
ing, a  few  questions  were  expressed  which  plainly  indicated 
that  little  or  no  previous  thought,  and  much  less  study,  had  v 
been  devoted  to  the  subject  under  treatment.  (Of  course 
this  is  a  broad  statement  and  there  were  some  brilliant  excep- 
tions.) In  other  words,  the  seed,  so  promising,  had  fallen 
on  uutilled  soil,  not  ready  to  receive  it. 

I  believe  that  an  Extension  lecture  without  previous 
training  on  the  subject  is  of  as  littie  value  as  a  voyage  into 
a  strange  land  without  knowledge  of  its  institutions, 
geography,  history,  etc.  That  the  attempt  is  frequently 
made  and  that  something  may  stick,  is  not  denied — we  know 
that  the  sobriquets '*  horrid  ! '*  **  grand!'*  **  glorious!**  is 
the  usual  extent  of  reports  by  persons  so  **  benefited." 
We  all,  who  honestly  strived  to  ascertain  everything  in  our 
power,  even  the  language  of  the  land  we  were  about  to  visit, 
know  how,  on  acquiring  further  knowledge  on  our  return, 
we  longed  for  another  glimpse  of  some  work  of  ait,  or  sub- 
ject of  historic  import,  which  we  had  viewed  with  eyes 
dulled  by  ignorance.  Could  we  on  our  return  pierce  the 
noddle  of  the  untrained  traveler  we  would  find  a  phantas- 
magoria of  intermixed  impressions  of  persons,  landscapes, 
privations,  etc.,  etc.,  belter  skelter,  which  the  wearied  brain 
is  glad  to,  and  usually  does,  soon  forget. 

IrCt  us  take  an  illustration  :  Mr.  Shaw  has  just  finished 
his  thoughtful,  stimulating  lecture  on  Elizabeth  at  the 
■  Centre.      In  his  well-known   unctious    manner  he 

exhorts  and  pants  for  questions general  silence he 

pleads at  last  a  littie  woman  in  the  front  row  makes  an 

inaudible  remark,  a  triumphant  flash  kindles  the  kind  eyes 
of  the  lecturer,  aha !  at  last  a  question  on  which  he  can 
enlarge.  **Will  you  kindly  repeat  ?* '  he  asks.  **  A  littie 
louder,  please,  I  did  not  understand,**  bending  forward  to 
catch  every  syllable  as  enunciated.  Suffused  in  blushes,  the 
littie  woman  meekly  suggests  :  **  Don't  you  think  you  were 
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rather  hard  on  Elizabeth?"  Is  the  Italian  who  says, 
''L'ignoranza  6  meno  fatale  che  il  mediocre  e  confuse 
sapere,"  wrong  ? 

It  is  not  alone  to  natural  modesty  or  diffidence  to  speak 
that  paucity  of  questions  and  discussions  must  be  ascribed. 
I  have  frequently  noticed  persons  in  classes  who,  I  know, 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
to  talk,  if  they  only  had  the  **  material  wherewith."  One 
of  my  acquaintances  whose  oratorical  powers  are  known 
ad  nauseam  in  another  association  to  which  we  both  belong, 
when  speaking  on  subjects  on  which  he  is  posted  becomes 
intoxicated  with  his  own  verbosity,  causing  each  of  his 
evenly  balanced  sentences  to  sprout  forth  into  interminable 
exotic  shoots  and  branches — is  as  silent  as  the  granite 
sphynx  buried  beneath  the  sands  of  the  Egyptian  desert, 
''in  class." 

An  illustration  of  the  results  of  previous  knowledge : 
Among  the  courses  oflFered  at  the  Summer  Meeting  was  one, 
early  in  the  day,  on  constitutional  history.  A  number  of 
gentlemen  well  versed  in  the  subject,  before  going  to  busi- 
ness, attended  the  lectures.  The  class,  after  the  lecture  in 
this  course,  became  the  important  element  to  which  all 
looked  forward  with  intense  pleasure.  Enabled  by  the  pre- 
liminary knowledge  disseminated  in  the  audience  an  enjoy- 
able interchange  of  opinions  became  possible,  and  like  a 
powerful  searchlight  the  skillful  teacher  in  charge  could 
seek  out  valuable  hidden  thought  and  researches  which 
now  became  the  common  possession  of  the  class  and 
through  his  Socratic  method  were  indelibly  impressed  on 
our  memories. 

My  credo :  Give  those  of  your  members  who  desire  it  pre- 
liminar}*^  instruction  on  the  subject  upon  which  some 
authority  is  to  lecture.  I  am  told  that  the  same  desire  has 
been  expressed  on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  A  University 
Extension  lecture  will  not  reach,  as  it  should,  a  part — in 
many  cases  I  think  the  greater  part — of  the  audience  with- 
out previous  knowledge  on  the  subject  under  discussion. 
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If  the  Standard  be  reduced,  the  knowing  ones  are  driven 
away  and  the  lectures  would  become  puerile  so  as  to  be  no 
longer  what  they  purport,  University  Extension.  By  all 
means,  give  those  who  hunger  for  knowledge,  with  an 
*  innate  desire  for  honest  work,  who  in  dead  earnest  desire  to 
embrace  this,  perhaps  their  only  chance  in  life  to  acquire  an 
education,  the  means  to  profit  to  the  full  extent  of  your 
lectures. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  suggested  :  We  already  have  the  smaller 
class  or  nucleus  of  anxious  students  which  each  lecturer 
forms  out  of  the  larger  class.  To  this  I  have  the  answer. 
Give  the  larger  class  more  preliminary  knowledge  and  the 
nucleus  will  cease  to  be,  as  it  usually  is  a  fit  specimen  for 
the  microscopist.  The  ratio  of  those  who  really  do  the  pre- 
scribed work  and  those  who  attend  lectures  is  ridiculous.  I 
admit  that  this  is  partly  owing  to  our  courses  of  weekly 
lectures.  Mr.  Shaw  confessed  that  no  one  could  do  the 
amount  of  required  work  between  each  lecture  in  less  than  a 
fortnight.  Notwithstanding,  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the 
weekly  system  in  our  country.  We  are  a  very  busy  people, 
and  even  in  our  spare  moments  are  largely  occupied  by 
social  and  other  duties,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  positively 
set  apart  a  certain  evening  of  each  week  for  a  definite  pur- 
pose, when  the  continuity  is  broken  the  interest  flags.  A 
case  in  point :  At  the  West  Philadelphia  Centre  last  season 
one  of  the  lecturers  was  forced  by  unavoidable  circumstances 
to  omit  one  of  the  Monday  nights.  The  next  time  his  flock 
assembled  fully  one-half  were  missing.  This  lecturer  is  now 
a  strong  advocate  of  the  weekly  system.  I  hold  that  by  the 
introduction  of  the  preliminary  courses  the  nucleus  will  be 
greatly  relieved  of  work  and  high  pressure  ** cramming** 
(for  I  defy  any  one  to  wade  through  the  small  library 
supposed  to  be  read  from  week  to  week  in  some  courses) 
and  the  weekly  system  essential,  I  hold  it,  in  our  large 
cities  in  America  with  its  numerous  detentions  will  become 
a  success.  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  a  case  of  **  camelus, 
cupiens  comua,    aures  perdidit,'*  [the    camel  desirous  of 
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horns,  lost  his  ears].  All  English  lecturers,  with  whom  I 
have  spoken,  are  enthusiastic  about  our  large,  intelligent, 
appreciative  audiences,  and  are  disappointed  b}'  our  class 
work. 

It  is  but  fair  to  demand  of  me,  how  shall  the  preliminary 
class  be  conducted?  We  all  at  times  possess  a  certsdn 
amount  of  poetic  inspiration,  when  it  is  easy  for  us  to  draw 
broad  generalizations,  but  when  we  are  called  upon  to  give 
succinct  business-like  statements  of  how  the  innovation  shall 
be  carried  out  in  practice,  we  are  at  a  loss.  I  plead  guilty  ! 
I  shall,  however,  attempt  to  give  plans  and  specifications  ; 
but  in  advance  hoist  the  danger  signal,  giving  fair  warning 
that  they  probably  are  of  little  value.  I  have  had  no  experi- 
ence in  teaching,  and  for  one  who  firmly  believes  that  sound 
pedagogy  can  rest  only  on  the  experimental  study  of  those 
to  be  taught  and  must  be  graded  accordingly,  remarks  on 
the  art  of  teaching  come  in  bad  grace. 

To  begin,  the  |members  of  the  class  should  be  supplied 
with  a  little  textbook.  I  italicize  the  little.  Not  only  the 
illiterate  are  frightened  by  big  books.  One  of  our  most 
charming  writers  and  speakers  confessed  to  me  in  private 
that  he  never  could  muster  up  sufficient  courage  to  attack 
and  devour  a  big  book.  If  possible,  choose  a  text  which  is 
entertaining,  let  its  perusal  be  a  pleasure,  not  a  task. 

At  the  first  meeting  the  teacher,  who  must  be  an  easy, 
attractive  speaker,  gives  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  subject, 
shows  its  importance  and  what  has  been  accomplished  in 
this  field  in  general.  In  other  words,  shows  us  from  the 
mountain  top  of  his  accumulated  knowledge  the  beautiful 
vistas  and  fertile  valleys  beyond,  whetting  our  appetite  to 
see  more.  Afterward  he  asks  for  questions  (probably  none 
will  be  submitted  that  evening),  designates  the  textbook 
and  what  is  to  be  read  for  next  time,  dictates  three  questions 
(intended  to  stimulate  original  thought  on  the  subject)  to  be 
discussed  at  the  next  meeting,  and  instructs  each  member 
to  procure  a  notebook,  containing  as  many  pages  as  the 
small  textbook,  which  is  to  be  paged  likewise. 
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On  the  succeeding  evenings  tlie  order  of  business  is  as 
follows :  The  teacher  takes  up  his  carefully  prepared  inter- 
leaved textbook,  explains  and  expatiates  in  an  attractive 
manner ;  his  students  take  notes  (heading  them  with  the 
page  numbers),  to  be  entered  in  their  paged  notebooks, 
which  in  aftertimes  will  be  a  handy  book  of  reference  and 
commentary  on  the  text.  Nothing  contained  in  the  text 
should  be  repeated,  except  where  absolutely  necessary.  The 
teacher  is  expected  to  take  from  his  rich  storehouse  of 
special  knowledge  the  specimens  necessary  to  elucidate  the 
text  under  discussion,  and  should  not  employ  the  book  as  a 
crutch  on  which  to  support  his  weakness,  or,  more  likely, 
perfunctory  preparation.  This  should  consume  about  forty- 
five  minutes,  then  general  questions  are  in  order,  after 
which  the  teacher  ** draws  out**  and  discusses  with  his 
students  the  three  questions  submitted  at  the  preceding 
meeting.  Refrain  from  questioning  members  on  the  con- 
tents of  the  text.  Let  us  have  university  not  school  work, 
the  average  adult  resents  being  catechised,  and  these  classes, 
as  I  conceive  it,  are  intended  to  help  on  the  studious,  not  to 
be  used  as  a  whip  for  mental  laggards. 

If  my  enthusiasm  for  a  pet  theme  has  caused  me  to  be  too 
prolix,  I  ask  to  be  pardoned  on  the  score  of  the  old  Spanish 
proverb,  **  de  hombre  que  no  habla  y  de  can  que  no  ladra, 
guardate  mucho,  porque  de  ordinario  son  traidores,"  [dis- 
trust much  the  man  who  talks  little,  and  the  dog  that  barks 
not,  ordinarily  they  are  traitors].  That  I  am  not  a  trait#r  of 
the  noble  cause  of  University  Extension  I  trust  is  apparent. 

Perhaps  the  hidden  key  that  opens  the  portal  to  the  royal 
road  to  higher  knowledge  for  the  masses  lies  in  the  prelimi- 
nary work  preparatory  to  our  lecture  courses.  Who  knows  ? 
Let  us  try  it. 

C.  John  Hexamer. 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 


EDITORIAL. 


About  a  year  ago  a  University  Ex- 
Another  tension  college  was  founded  at  Read- 

University  Extension  ing,  England,  under   the  tutelage  of 
College.  the  University  of  Oxford.     Mr.  H.  J. 

Mackinder,  one  of  the  Extension  lect- 
urers of  the  Oxford  Delegacy,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  it 
Within  a  year  another  Extension  college  has  been  formed, 
this  time  at  Exeter  and  in  connection  with  the  University 
of  Cambridge.  Mr.  A.  W.  Clayden,  of  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge,  has  been  made  its  principal.  This  new  Exten- 
sion college  is  a  product  of  the  county  councils  grants  to 
technical  education  in  England,  an  account  of  the  history  of 
which  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler  begins  in  this  number  of  Uni- 
versity Extension.  The  formation  of  a  second  college 
so  soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  one  at  Reading  shows 
that  Englishmen  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  good  work 
that  University  Extension  is  doing  among  them,  and  what 
is  of  equal  importance,  they  are  beginning  to  see  that  in 
order  to  continue  and  increase  its  good  work,  it  must  be 
permanently  provided  for.  This  is  another  form  that  the 
endowment  of  University  Extension  may  take.  The  es- 
tablishment of  a  college  in  a  community  which  shall  have 
for  its  sole  object  the  promotion  and  supervision  of  the 
Extension  of  University  Teaching  within  a  certain  district 
has  many  features  that  commend  themselves  strongly  to  our 
consideration.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  of  the  public- 
spirited  citizens  of  one  or  two  of  our  large  cities  will  be 
induced  to  give  Extensionists  the  opportunity  of  making  an 
experiment  like  that  which  is  now  being  carried  on  in  Exeter 
and  Reading,  England. 
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A  new  departure  in  the  method  of  conduct- 
Chautaiiqiia's  ing  University  Extension  Teaching  has  been 
Extension  made  under  the  auspices  of  the  Chautauqua 
Courses.  Literary  and  Scientific  Circle.  This  is  Exten- 
sion courses  by  means  of  local  readers.  Courses 
of  lectures  are  prepared  and  written  out  together  with  a 
syllabus.  A  local  circle  desiring  a  series  of  lectures  on  some 
subject  sends  in  its  request  to  the  director  of  the  Chautauqua 
Extension  department,  and  the  manuscript  or  printed  copies 
of  the  lectures  are  forwarded  to  it.  Some  one  in  the  local 
circle,  one  more  or  less  acquainted  with  the  subject,  is 
chosen  to  read  the  lectures  and  conduct  the  class  work.  Pro- 
fessor Albion  W.  Small's  lectures  on  Social  Science  are  now 
being  given  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  after  this  plan.  This  is  an 
interesting  and  an  important  development  of  Extension 
teaching,  and  it  is  one  too  which  will  do  a  much-needed 
work  in  those  communities  that  do  not  feel  able  to  undergo 
the  expense  of  getting  a  regular  Extension  lecturer. 

We  reprint  from  the  September  number 

The  Oxford        of  University  Extension  the  notice  of 

Summer  Meeting  the  founding  and  conditions  of  award  of 

Scholarship.       the  scholarship  established  by  Americans 

for  the  purpose  of  sending  an  American 
Extension  student  to  the  Summer  Meeting  of  1894.  Reports 
from  the  various  local  centres  speak  of  the  interest  aroused 
by  the  offer  of  this  scholarship.  Many  have  already  com- 
menced to  prepare  for  entering  the  lists.  The  good  which 
will  result  from  a  lively  competition  is  of  course  far  more 
than  that  resulting  to  the  fortunate  gainer  of  the  scholar- 
ship. In  fact  those  who  strive  earnestly  to  win  it  and  yet 
fail  are  benefited  nearly  as  much  as  the  holder. 

The  Americans  who  were  present  at  the  Oxford  Summer  Meeting  of 
1892,  subscribed  Mrith  other  friends  of  the  work  on  this  side  to  a 
■cholarship  of  the  amount  of  $150.  It  is  the  intention  to  award  this 
under  the  following  conditions  to  enable  some  American  student  to 
Attend  the  Summer  Meeting  of  1894.  Mr.  Sadler,  in  fixing  the  con- 
ditions of  competition  has  determined  that  each  candidate  must  hold 
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on  April  i,  1894,  two  Univenity  Extension  certificates  granted  bj 
some  recognized  body,  both  obtained  on  subjects  lying  within  the 
general  field  of  either  history  and  economics  or  literature.  Any  can- 
didate with  these  qualifications  is  fi'ee  to  enter  the  competition,  which 
will  take  the  form  of  an  essay  on  one  of  the  subjects  in  either  of  these 
groups: 

Group  A,    History  and  Economics. 
(i)  Trace  the  influence  of  Puritanism  on  national  character. 

(2)  Compare  the  treatment  of  the  American  colonies  by  Prance  and 
England  respectively. 

(3)  Bimetallism. 

Group  B, 

(i)  In  what  way  did  the  Renaissance  favor  the  development  of 
dramatic  literature  ? 

(2)  Discuss  the  differences  between  Tennyson's  treatment  of  the 
story  of  Arthur  and  that  of  earlier  writers  on  the  same  subject 

The  essay  must  be  sent,  addressed  to  the  General  Secretary  of  the 
American  Society,  Pifteenth  and  Chestnut  streets,  Philadelphia,  on  or 
before  April  i,  1894.  They  will  be  judged  by  a  committee,  and  the 
best  five  mrill  be  forwarded  to  Mr.  Sadler  for  final  decision. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 

An  Oi,d  Mastsr  and  Other  Politicai,  Essays.  By  Woodrow 
Wilson.  Pp.  181.  Chas.  Scribner*s  Sons,  New  York,  1893. 
Price,  |i.oo. 

We  doubt  if  there  has  been  published  lately  a  volume  dealing  with 
the  intricate  problems  of  politics  and  constitutional  interpretation 
that  unites  more  nicety  and  elegance  of  diction  with  profound  thought 
and  scholarly  research  than  this  littie  volume  of  essays.  The  style  is 
often  too  self-conscious,  but  it  is  always  elevated  and  sustained,  remind- 
ing us  of  Walter  Bagehot  and  John  Morley.  The  five  essa3rs  upon 
'An  Old  Master,"  (Adam  Smith),  ''The  Study  of  Politics," 
"Political  Sovereignty,"  "Character  of  Democracy  in  the  United 
States"  and  "Government  under  the  Constitution,"  four  of  which 
^ave  already  been  published,  form  a  series  of  after-studies  which 
supplement  his  work  on  "  Congressional  Government."  They  are  all 
practical  and  suggestive.  Our  interest  in  the  daily  workings  of  our 
complicated  governmental  machinery  and  the  doings  of  our  politicians 
is  constantiy  renewed  and  stimulated.  In  these  days  of  political 
corruption  when  our  cultured  classes  hold  aloof  from  the  hurly- 
burly  of  politics  it  is  refreshing  to  have  a  college  professor  write» 
"  The  man  who  thinks  the  polls  disagreeable  and  uninteresting  places 
tas  no  business  taking  up  a  pen  to  write  about  government." 
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pRiNapi«ss  OP  Political  Bconobtv.  Bj  J.  Shield  Nicholson. 
Vol.  I.    Pp.  xiii,  452.    Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York,  1893. 

"The  present  work  is  intended  to  cover  the  same  ground  as  that  of 
Mill,*'  recasting  "the  subject  in  the  light  of  *  investigations  made 
and  theories  advanced  since  his  time.  Adam  Smith,  however,  is  the 
revered  paterfamilias  whose  authority  Professor  Nicholson  constantly 
quotes  with  filial  approbation.  Economics  is  treated  as  a  science  and 
not  as  subordinate  to  sociology,  or  as  a  part  of  ethics.  The  introduc- 
tion gives  us  a  succinct  statement  of  the  scope  and  method  of  political 
economy.  This  volume  treats  of  Production  and  Distribution.  The 
author  has  his  subject  well  in  hand  ;  he  makes  excellent  use  of  histori- 
cal illustrations,  and  he  is  calm  and  judicious  in  the  treatment  of 
divexgent  and  hostile  theories.  He  shows  great  familiarity  with  the 
works,  past  and  present,  of  English  writers ;  but  he  does  not  show 
much  acquaintance  with  German  and  French  economists,  and 
apparently  he  knows  nothing  of  the  recent  work  of  American 
economists.  His  modifications  of  generally  accepted  doctrines  and 
his  enforcement  of  many  now  scouted  are  important.  To  those 
accustomed  to  the  socialistic  sentimentalism  of  the  present  his  insist- 
ence on  the  beneficence  of  laissez  /aire  will  be  a  helpful  shock.  The 
style  of  the  work  is  forceful  and  lucid,  though  not  so  smooth  as  Pro- 
fessor Marshall's  or  so  vigorous  as  President  Walker's. 

Economists  will  differ,  of  course,  as  to  the  amount  and  character  of 
Professor  Nicholson's  contribution  to  economic  science.  But  for  the 
general  reader  who  desires  a  comprehensive  treatment  of  this  great 
department  of  life  we  know  of  no  work  that  will  better  serve  him, 
that  will  give  him  a  better  synthesis  of  the  theories  now  held  than 
this  one.  It  is  more  concrete  than  Walker's,  and  it  does  not  distress 
the  reader  with  the  minutiae  of  the  subject  and  a  technical  nomen- 
clature like  Marshall's. 

Appbrception.  a  Monograph  on  Psychology  and  Pedagogy. 
By  Dr.  Karl  Lange.  Translated  by  members  of  the  Herbart  Club 
and  edited  by  Charles  De  Garmo.  Pp.  iz,  279.  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.,  Boston,  1893. 

The  three  parts  of  this  interesting  book  deal  respectively  with  a 
psychological  investigation  into  the  doctrine  of  apperception,  the 
application  of  the  theory  to  pedagogy,  and  the  history  of  the  term 
apperception.  The  first  forty-two  pages  describe  the  nature  and  kinds 
of  apperception  and  end  with  defining  apperception  to  be  "that 
psychical  activity  by  which  individual  perceptions,  ideas,  or  idea- 
complexes  are  brought  into  relation  to  our  previous  intellectual  and 
emotional  life,  assimilated  with  it,  and  thus  raised  to  a  greater  clear- 
ness, activity  and  significance." 
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A  half  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  application  of 
apperception  to  pedagogy.  The  subject-matter  of  education  is  passed 
in  review,  the  nature  of  the  child's  experience  is  analyzed,  after  which 
follows  a  discussion  of  the  methods  by  which  these  two  factors  in 
instruction  may  be  successfully  united  in  pedagogical  work.  In  every 
case  of  imparting  instruction,  it  should  be  the  teacher's  aim  to  ''pro- 
vide for  easy  and  thorough  apperception."  In  carrying  out  this  law 
every  valuable  pedagogical  maxim  will  be  observed. 

This  theoretical  work  on  pedagogy  is  a  book  from  which  the  teacher 
can  get  much  that  will  help  in  the  correction  of  wrong  methods.  It 
is  a  work  that  merits  the  perusal  of  high-school  teacher,  college 
instructor  and  University  Extension  worker.  Teachers,  as  a  class, 
sufifer  less  from  lack  of  information  than  from  bad  methods.  This 
book  does  not  allow  theory  to  lose  sight  of  art,  and  will  cause  those 
who  read  it  to  subject  their  own  practices  to  criticism. 

Rousseau's  Emile,  or  Treatise  on  Education.  Abridged,  Trans- 
lated and  Annotated.  By  Wm.  H.  Payne,  Ph.  D.  Pp.  xiv,  355. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  1893.  Price,  I1.50.  [The  Inter- 
national Education  Series.] 

'Tis  passing  strange  that  one  so  ¥rretchedly  remiss  in  the  rearing  of 
his  own  children,  as  was  Rousseau,  should  have  written  such  a  pro- 
found treatise  upon  the  education  of  children  and  youth  as  '*  Emile." 
No  one  book  has  modified  more  the  ideas  and  systems  of  education. 
The  influence  to  Emile  was  almost  as  great  as  that  of  the  "  Contrat 
Social.**  It  surely  was  more  beneficent.  This  abridged  translation 
is  furnished  with  a  preface  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  the  editor  of  the 
series,  with  a  lengthy  introduction  by  the  translator,  summarizing 
Rousseau's  theory  of  education,  with  an  appendix  giving  the  opinions 
of  prominent  French  men  on  "Emile"  and  an  extensive  table  of 
contents. 

We  find  a  great  deal  that  is  fanciful  and  often  absurd  in  the  text 
but  the  "notes"  of  Professor  Payne  usually  keep  the  reader  from 
going  astray.  What  impresses  us  most  is  that  the  erratic  Rousseau 
should  have  had  such  a  wonderful  insight  into  the  subtle  ways  of 
mental  development  The  peculiar  needs  of  the  infant,  the  child  and 
the  youth  are  pointed  out  in  such  an  intensely  interesting  way  that 
we  do  not  marvel  at  the  furor  the  book  created  a  century  and  more 
ago.  Rousseau  was  an  extreme  individualist  in  education,  urging  as 
vehemently  as  Herbert  Spencer  the  need  and  duty  of  parents  super- 
intending the  mental,  moral  and  physical  education  of  their  o£&pring. 
His  ideas  of  the  duties  and  education  of  women  relative  to  men  while 
generally  containing  much  truth,  demonstrate  his  utter  misconception 
of  the  true  position  of  women  in  the  economy  of  things. 
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UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  AND  THE  WORKING- 
MAN. 


IN  its  original  purpose,  University  Extension  was  a 
movement  to  bring  the  advantages  of  university  study 
to  people  whose  lives  are  cast  in  lines  which  make  it 
impossible  for  them  to  pursue  a  course  of  higher  education. 
The  particular  class  whose  interests  were  in  view  was  the 
working  class.  It  was  hoped  that  the  universities,  by 
**  reaching  out,"  cotdd  come  into  closer  touch  with  the 
members  of  that  class,  whose  interests  have  a  peculiar  claim 
to  consideration  on  the  part  of  every  other  class  of  society. 
The  object  was  their  intellectual  uplifting,  the  broadening 
and  sweetening  of  their  lives.  It  was  hoped,  too,  that  this 
uplifting  would  so  enlarge  their  intellectual  horizon  and 
clarify  their  mental  vision  that  many  causes  of  social  dis- 
content would  be  removed  by  the  larger  light  of  increased 
knowledge.  Enthusiastic  supporters  of  the  movement 
dreamed  of  the  reconstruction  of  university  life  and  methods 
by  a  revival  of  *  *  the  good  old  days '  *  when  the  university  was 
a  peripatetic  institution,  and  thousands  flocked  to  hear 
famous  professors  as  they  wandered  with  their  disciples 
from  city  to  city,  I  am  not  sure  that  there  were  any  who 
had  visions  of  the  transformation  of  the  workingman  student 
into  Chaucer's  **  poor  scolere,**  **  that  unto  logik  hadde  long 
ygo,*'  and  whose  intellectual  growth  had  not  contributed  to 
making  him  **  right  fat.*'  Such  an  effort  might  have  run 
counter  to  that  demand  for  a  **  more  equitable  distribution  ** 
of  the  material  good  things  of  this  world,  which  is  the  chief 
concern  of  the  workingman  to-day.  And,  indeed,  this  chief 
concern,  this  hard  necessity  under  which  our  first  father's 
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selfish  indulgence  has  made  it  necessary  that  we  all  shall 
live,  has  had  an  influence  on  the  University  Extension 
movement  that  appears  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  some 
of  its  supporters. 

It  is  true  that  few  of  our  dreams  are  ever  fully  realized. 

"The  best  laid  plans  o'  mice  and  men 
Gang  aft  agley." 

So  it  happens  that  the  social  problem  has  not  been  solved  by 
the  Extension  lecture,  or  the  **  class,**  or  the  **  written 
exercise.**  They  have  done  much  good.  They  have 
lightened  weary  hours  for  some ;  they  have  directed  atten- 
tion from  consuming  cares.  They  have  increased  the 
knowledge  and  broadened  the  minds  of  many  of  their 
participants ;  and  they  have  sweetened  life  for  some  by 
enlarging  its  horizon  and  giving  it  a  wider  outlook.  But 
they  have  not  shed  much  light  on  the  pathways  of  those  for 
whose  benefit  they  were  brought  into  being.  In  short,  the 
workingmen  have  not  been  widely  reached  by  the  University 
Extension  movement.  The  work  has  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful in  meeting  a  demand  and  satisfying  a  need ;  but  the 
demand  met  is  not  the  one  which  was  supposed  to  exist,  and 
the  need,  the  necessity  of  whose  satisfaction  we  all  feel,  has 
been  but  partially  supplied.  Our  audiences  have  been 
largely  made  up  of  others  than  workingmen.  Teachers, 
people  of  more  or  less  leisure,  members  of  **  art  clubs**  and 
similar  organizations,  together  with  clergymen,  whom  we 
expect  to  take  part  in  every  good  work  and  contribute  to  its 
support  from  their  munificent  salaries — ^these  have  formed 
the  bvdk  of  our  audiences.  Yet  the  character  of  University 
Extension  is  such  that  it  should  appeal  peculiarly  to  working- 
men.  It  offers  them,  as  has  been  said,  the  best  opportunity 
for  systematic  education  open  to  them  in  their  busy  lives. 
It  is  not  in  its  nature  charity,  but  an  opportunity  for  self- 
help. 

The  movement  appeals  to  workingmen  with  a  pecvdiar 
force  because,  in  addition  to  advantages  for  general  education, 
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it  aflfords  new  opportunities  for  discussion  and  increasing- 
knowledge  of  the  great  questions  of  the  day,  in  which  work- 
ingmen  have  a  peculiarly  deep  personal  interest. 

Political  power  is  lodging  more  and  more  widely  in  the 
hands  of  the  workingmen.  An  intelligent  use  of  this  power 
requires  a  knowledge  of  the  great  questions  of  the  time, 
questions  of  public  policy,  and  questions  of  civic  duty,  all  of 
far-reaching  importance.  The  mode  of  life  of  the  working- 
man  makes  it  necessary  that  whatever  education  he  acquires 
after  he  has  begun  his  life  work,  shall  be  obtained  by  toil 
diflferent  in  character  from  his  daily  employment,  and  addi- 
tional to  that  employment.  If  he  is  to  progress  at  all  in 
education  and  in  capability  to  discharge,  with  increasing 
intelligence,  his  duties  of  citizenship,  it  can  be  only  by 
utilizing  such  opportunities  as  may  fall  in  his  way,  incident- 
ally as  it  were.  University  Extension  oflFers  sure  opportuni- 
ties, easily  commanded,  for  securing  the  educational 
development  which  the  workingman  needs,  and  for  attaining 
which  he  has  no  other  regular  and  systematic  means. 

It  is  true,  also,  as  has  been  claimed,  that  the  University 
Extension  movement  makes  for  social  reform,  which  is  a 
matter  of  deep  interest  to  workingmen.  Its  work  here  is,  to 
be  sure,  indirect,  like  that  of  every  other  educational  move- 
ment. It  promotes  social  reform  in  so  far  as  it  elevates 
character,  broadens  mental  view,  strengthens  intelligence, 
and  deepens  feeling.  All  this,  of  course,  workingmen  need 
not  less  than  other  people. 

Still  again.  University  Extension  courses  may  do  much  to 
raise  the  character  of  the  workingman' s  reading  to  a  higher 
plane.  It  is  the  lecturer's  business  to  know  the  best  books 
on  his  subject  and  to  turn  his  audience  loose  in  selected 
paths  in  the  fields  these  books  cover.  One  great  need  of 
workingmen  as  a  class  is  the  cultivation  of  the  habit  of 
systematic  reading.  A  University  Extension  course  helps 
them  to  this  and  is,  therefore,  in  close  touch  with  their  needs. 

Why  then  do  we  not  reach  the  workingmen  as  largely  as 
we  would  like  to  do  ?     It  would  seem,  in  the  first  place,  that 
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there  existed  among  the  workingmen  of  the  country  no  such 
demand  for  the  benefits  of  University  Extension  as  its  advo- 
cates supposed,  and  the  effort  to  create  the  demand  has  for 
various  reasons  failed.  The  reason  commonly  given  for  the 
small  success  of  the  movement  among  the  workingmen  in 
this  country  compared  with  its  great  success  in  England  is 
that  our  workingmen  are  on  the  whole  more  intelligent,  and 
therefore  stand  in  less  need  of  such  educational  advantages 
as  University  Extension  oflFers.  But  if  we  admit  the  fact  of 
superior  intelligence,  that  is  a  reason  why  the  movement 
should  have  had  greater  success  here.  For  those  who  have 
tasted  the  sweetness  of  a  little  education  may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  more. 

The  truth  is  that  we  have  overestimated  the  possibilities  of 
our  work  by  ignoring  palpable  conditions.  The  American 
laborer  works  harder  than  his  English  brother.  In  keeping 
with  the  tone  of  American  life,  he  expends  more  nervous 
energy  on  his  work  and  draws  on  his  strength  daily  so  much 
as  to  keep  on  hand,  so  to  speak,  just  a  working*  balance.  He 
keeps  little  or  no  reserve.  Thus  he  has  no  energy  left  for 
intellectual  culture.  What  he  needs  most  is  relaxation. 
This  is  doubtless  at  least  a  partial  explanation  of  the  fact 
which  so  many  of  us  have  had  occasion  to  deplore,  that ' '  our 
lectures'**  have  often  proved  less  **  drawing*'  than  a  minstrel 
show  or  a  brass  band. 

Another  cause  of  the  cold  neglect  which  makes  us  Univer- 
sity Extension  lecturers  mourn  the  lack  of  appreciation  shown 
by  an  unenlightened  world,  is  found  in  the  belief  of  the 
workingmen  that  we  are  trying  to  patronize  them.  This 
feeling  has  sprung  up  partly  from  the  attitude  of  some  of 
us  who  lecture,  and  partly  from  the  fact  that  the  lecture 
courses  are  usually  gotten  up  **  for  **  the  working  people  by 
those  of  a  higher  social  station.  It  is  true,  fellow-lecturers, 
that  part  of  our  failure  to  reach  the  minds — and  hearts — we 
aim  at,  must  be  borne  by  ourselves.  We  do  so  love  to  play 
the  teacher !  It  was  Charles  Lamb,  I  think,  who  warned 
his  friends  against  the  school  master,  telling  them  that  if 
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they  gave  that  worthy  a  chance  he  would  immediately  set 
about  **  instructing '*  them.  Well,  we  have  been  inclined 
to  take  our  seats  on  the  '* platform**  and  hold  the  work- 
ingman  to  his  place  on  a  bench  on  the  schoolroom  floor. 
General  Walker  hit  the  nail  on  the  head,  in  a  magazine  arti- 
cle, when  he  wrote  *  *  What  shall  we  tell  the  working  classes  ?*' 
in  preference  to  **  What  shall  we  teach  the  working  classes  ?*' 
**  Whatever  we  may  have  to  say  to  the  working  classes,*'  he 
went  on  to  say,  **  the  spirit  is  likely  to  be  as  important  as 
the  matter.'*  We  teachers  are  not  the  only  sinners  in  this 
respect  of  assuming  superiority.  Indeed  we  have  been  half 
following  our  own  bent  in  the  matter,  and  half  swimming  in 
the  current  of  that  popular  patronage  of  the  working  classes, 
which  is  the  present  fashionable  mode  of  showing  one's  phil- 
anthropy— the  more  fashionable,  possibly,  because  cheap. 
Mr.  Hopkinson  Smith,  in  advising  a  father  how  to  treat  his 
boy,  says  :  **  Don't  look  at  him  from  the  second  story  win- 
dow of  your  fatherly  superiority  and  example.  *  *  If  we  should 
replace  **  fatherly  "  with  **  pedagogical,"  the  advice  would 
be  excellent  as  to  the  attitude  we  should  assume  toward  our 
students.  I  take  it  that  the  proper  mental  attitude  of  the 
teacher,  whether  University  professor  or  University  Exten- 
sion lecturer,  is  that  which  says  :  **  Let  us  investigate  to- 
gether and  learn  together.**  **  The  magic  of  together,**  to 
use  Miss  Nora  Smith's  phrase,  is  one  important  watchword 
.of  pedagogic  success.  To  be  sure  it  is  diflBcult  for  us  who 
lecture  to  see  that  our  attitude  is  lofty.  It  isn*t  in  spirit,  of 
course  ;  but  by  method  and  manner  that  impression  is  some- 
times created.  As  Carlyle  says,  men  like  to  be  led ;  but 
the  assertion  of  leadership  must  not  be  too  strong  if  the  leader 
would  win  the  largest  following.  The  intellectual  and  moral 
attitude  of  the  lecturer  toward  his  audience  and  his  sub- 
ject, his  bearing,  his  method  of  treatment,  may  have  a 
greater  educational  eflfect  than  the  information  he  seeks 
to  convey.  It  is  his  sacred  privilege  to  illustrate  in  all 
of  these  matters,  the  self-control,  the  fairness,  the  justice, 
the   kindness,  the  appreciation  of    the  labors   and  views 
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of  other  people,  which  stamp  the  gentleman  and  man  of 
culture. 

Extension  centres  should  be  organized  as  far  as  possible 
by  workingmen,  and  not  by  others  for  them.  The  relation 
of  the  University  Extension  movement  to  the  workingmen 
is  one  of  co-operation.  University  Extension  should  be 
made  as  completely  as  possible  a  matter-of-course  feature  of 
his  life  ;  something  which  he  takes  voluntarily  as  a  means 
to  sweeten  his  days  of  toil,  not  something  which  is  thrust  on 
him  so  labeled  as  to  remind  him  that  other  people  regard 
him  as  belonging  to  a  social  class  in  especial  need  of  **  im- 
provement,** coddling,  uplifting, — to  a  higher  plane  of  life, 
indeed,  yet  one  which  is  to  be  kept  below  that  of  those  who 
secure  the  means  of  improvement  for  him.  If  the  Extension 
educational  opportunities  are  to  be  made  a  feature  of  the  life 
of  the  workingmen,  the  choice  and  organization  of  the  lec- 
ture courses  should  be  effected  by  themselves,  preferably 
through  their  clubs  or  local  labor  unions.  These  should  be 
the  channel  of  the  movement,  so  to  speak. 

In  the  next  place,  in  its  relation  to  the  workingman,  a 
University  Extension  course  should  not  be  entirely  or  main- 
ly for  mere  '*  mental  training.**  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  those  who  attend  a  course  of  lectures,  even  if  they  enter 
the  class  and  hand  in  written  exercises,  do  so  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  a  vigorous  mental  polishing  or  scrubbing.  The 
main  purpose  of  the  work,  with  reference  to  workingmen 
students,  shotdd  be  to  bring  them  the  latest  and  best  results 
of  investigation.  Information,  not  training,  is  the  desire  of 
most  of  those  who  attend  the  University  Extension  courses. 
Indeed,  so  far  as  the  workingmen  are  concerned,  the  condi- 
tions of  their  lives  make  it  impossible  as  well  as  unnecessary 
and  undesirable  to  devote  a  large  part  of  their  time  to  mental 
training  merely.  Yet  have  we  not  in  our  zeal  fallen  into  the 
mistake  of  trying  only  to  **  train  **  the  minds  of  our  hearers  ? 
The  emphasis  laid  on  the  **  examination  **  and  the  **  written 
exercise**  seems  to  show  this.  But  this  method  assumes 
that  the  workingmen  lack  the  mental  training  necessary  to 
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follow  the  logical  exposition  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  lec- 
tures and  the  readings.  Fortunately  for  the  world,  mental 
power  can  be  developed  in  other  ways  than  by  pedagogic 
drill,  and  in  other  places  than  within  the  walls  of  colleges 
and  universities.  One  of  the  greatest  dangers  to  the  useftd- 
ness  of  our  higher  institutions  of  learning  is  forgetfulness  of 
this  fact.  For  to  forget  it  is  to  run  the  risk  of  falling  into 
educational  philistinism.  Contact  with  the  world,  experi- 
ence hardly  won  in  making  his  way,  may  produce  in  the 
workingman  mental  power  as  great  as  is  developed  in  him 
whose  logical  training  has  come  from  the  study  of  books. 
Intelligence,  sound  judgment,  and  adaptability  to  circum- 
stances are  the  main  conditions  of  success.  The  possession 
of  a  fair  share  of  these  qualities  may  be  credited  to  the  aver- 
age workingman,  and  enable  him  to  dispense,  largely  if  not 
wholly,  with  the  formal  processes  of  *  *  mental  training  *  *  in  the 
University  Extension  course.  He  attends  in  order  to  learn 
**  the  latest  **  in  the  subject  of  the  course.  The  **  lamenta- 
ble lack  of  logical  grasp,*'  which  we  sometimes  deplore  in 
our  Extension  classes,  is  often  due  to  the  fact  that  we  expect 
the  ''  grasp  **  to  be  shown  in  a  particular  way,— our  way, 
the  bookish  way.  If  the  listener  and  the  lecturer  should  ex- 
change places  once  in  a  while,  what  **  timidity  *'  might  not 
the  quondam  teacher  show,  from  his  inability  to  follow  the 
logical  methods  of  his  former  pupil !  **  Revenge  is  sweet," 
and  I  am  sure  the  pupil  would  enjoy  the  situation  ! 

In  short,  promoting  discussion,  imparting  information, 
laying  out  courses  of  reading  and  guiding  the  readers  by 
timely  suggestions,  are,  so  far  as  workingmen  are  concerned, 
the  most  important  sides  of  University  Extension  work. 
This  is  true,  because  however  valuable  examinations  and 
essay  writing  may  be  at  a  certain  period  of  life,  they  are  not 
needed  by  persons  who  have  been  through  the  training 
school  of  experience.  For  them  the  battle  is  on  ;  they  cannot 
stop  to  polish  their  arms  ;  what  they  want  is  ammunition. 

If  we  were  to  sum  up  the  matter,  we  might  put  it  thus : 
The  University  Extension  course  should  be  a  warehouse  in 
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which  the  workingman  should  find  the  best  products,  classi- 
fied, arranged  to  his  hand,  ready  for  use,  and  easy  of  access. 
He  makes  them  his  own,  as  materials  to  build  into  his  life, 
to  strengthen  and  beautify  it.  In  the  language  of  political 
economy,  the  University  Extension  course  shotdd,  for  the 
workingman,  furnish  products  of  direct  consumption.  It 
should  aim  at  moulding  life,  not  merely  mind.  It  should 
strike  for  the  man, — to  make  the  working'Xn3J[i  a  working- 
man. 

David  Kini^ey. 

Univeriity  of  niinois^  Champaign,  III. 


THE  LECTURER  AND  THE  LABORER. 


WHY  has  the  University  Extension  lecturer  not  reached 
the  laborer  ?  It  is  chiefly  due  to  a  failure  of  each  to 
understand  the  other.  The  lecturer  has  the  broader 
advantages  and  hence  is  the  more  culpable,  but  the  laborer 
by  the  very  innocence  of  his  ignorance  is  making  the 
problem  more  diflBcult.  The  laborer  too  often  feels  no  need 
of  educational  advantages.  Those  who  are  dissatisfied  with 
their  intellectual  attainments  do  not  usually  understand 
University  Extension.  It  is  necessary  in  the  beginning  to 
recognize  the  limitations  of  the  workman  which  excuse  him 
for  the  lack  of  intellectual  ambitions.  I/)ng  hours,  exacting 
labor,  imperfect  organization,  a  restricted  social  horizon  are 
almost  fatal  to  mental  development.  The  few  who  by 
natural  ability  rise  superior  to  these  obstacles,  as  a  rule, 
desert  their  class  and  remove  almost  the  only  leaven  which 
can  affect  the  whole  body.  The  limitations  of  the  lecturer 
are  less  serious.  A  college  education  is  too  likely  to  unfit  a 
man  for  serving  the  working  classes,  but  it  is  not  necessarily 
so.  The  number  who  escape  this  influence  is  increasing. 
The  specialization  of  the  graduate  student,  which  is  as 
indispensable  as  the  college  training  for  the  successful 
lecturer,  removes  him  further  from  the  wage-earner.  How 
are  these  two  classes  which  are  so  necessary  to  each  other  to 
overcome  the  separative  conditions  ? 

We  must  distinguish  between  the  lecturer  in  science  and 
in  the  liberal  arts.  Each  must,  of  course,  learn  to  appre- 
ciate the  workingman's  standpoint,  but  the  power  of  the 
psychologist  and  the  pedagogue  will  serve  for  the  scientist. 
If  he  can  analyze  his  audience,  discover  the  less  intelligent 
and  adapt  his  teaching  to  them,  the  methods  of  the  class- 
room need  not  be  greatly  modified.  For  the  lecturer  in 
history,  economics,  politics,  sociology,  literature,  or  art — in 
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brief,  the  social  sciences — ^the  task  is  not  so  easy.  //  is 
necessary  not  only  for  him  to  UTtderstand  the  philosophy  of  the 
laborer^  but  to  have  thoroughly  purged  himself  of  the  prejudices 
of  the  philosophy  of  the  bourgeoisie. 

We  are  not  here  making  the  assumption  of  the  socialists, 
who  follow  Ferdinand  Lassalle,  that  the  philosophy  of  the 
working  classes,  crude  as  it  may  be,  is  the  final  philosophy, 
because  being  without  privileges  they  are  unprejudiced. 
Nor  are  we  asserting  what  many  Americans  would  deny, 
the  existence  of  clearly  defined  divisions  between  the  prole- 
tariat and  the  middle  class.  But  the  contention  most 
seriously  is,  that  the  true  educator  must  free  himself  from 
the  degrading,  yet  ever-extending  grasp  of  the  octopus  of 
commercialism.  Sectional,  political,  racial  prejudices,  in 
our  own  as  in  other  countries,  have  not  only  as  their  first 
cause  the  desire  for  wealth  and  accompanying  social  prefer- 
ment instead  of  social  welfare,  but  they  affect  almost  the 
whole  body  of  our  citizens,  penetrating  even  to  the  ranks  of 
the  educators.  Conscientious  introspection  will  reveal  to 
many  a  lecturer,  who  has  not  been  successful  in  finding 
lodgement  for  his  teachings  in  the  minds  of  the  working- 
men,  that  quite  unconsciously  he  has  been  antagonizing  the 
most  cherished  doctrines  of  the  laboring  class. 

What  then  is  the  philosophy  of  the  workers  ?  It  is  almost 
too  vague  to  define.  It  is  naturally  as  variable,  though  not 
so  complicated  as  the  philosophy  of  any  other  large  element 
in  the  nation.  For  our  ptuT)ose  we  need  not  carefully  deter- 
mine its  limits.  Its  chief  differentiation  from  the  philosophy 
of  the  commercial  class  is  that  it  is  not  individualism.  To 
claim  this  is  not  for  a  moment  to  suppose  that  the  working- 
men  are  socialists.  A  very  small,  though  growing  percent- 
age can  be  so  classed.  The  vast  majority  do  not  know  what 
socialism  is  ;  nor,  indeed,  do  they  understand  individualism  ; 
but  they  are  consciously  opposed  to  those  principles  which 
we  understand  to  be  embraced  in  the  individualist's  philos- 
ophy. **  Every  man  for  himself,"  is  still  the  creed  of  com- 
mercialism, although  *'the  devil  take  the  hindmost,''  has 
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succumbed  to  the  encroachments  of  philanthropy  and  con- 
ventionality. The  workman's  organizations  have  taught 
him  what  the  middle-class  has  not  yet  learned  from  combi- 
nations and  trusts.  So  few  of  the  latter  class  profit  by  this 
business  concentration,  that  the  tendency  it  indicates  is  not 
yet  seen.  The  laborer,  poor  and  erring  as  his  organizations 
yet  be,  and  insignificant  as  are  the  numbers  of  the  organized 
compared  with  the  unskilled,  feels  powerfully  the  advan- 
tages of  combined  efibrt,  the  insignificance  of  the  individual. 
Few  of  them  seek  higher  sanction  for  their  opposition  to 
individualism  than  the  irresistible  impulse  of  self-interest. 
Not  many  have  accepted  the  assertion,  **  ye  are  all  members 
one  of  another."  But  all  feel  within  them  the  bond  of 
fellowship  with  their  class  more  strongly  than  do  those  who 
have  profited  more  by  individual  efibrt.  The  lecturer  must 
learn  to  understand  this  antagonism  to  individualism,  even 
though  he  does  not  sympathize  with  it.  The  laissez  /aire 
economist,  however  necessary  he  may  consider  his  teachings, 
can  never  obtain  a  hearing  from  the  workingman.  The 
individualist  in  the  other  social  sciences  cannot  be  so  readily 
described  as  in  economics,  but  every  lecturer  knows  whether 
politics,  history,  literature  or  art  is  viewed  from  this  stand- 
point, and  he  may  be  assured  he  cannot  properly  reach  the 
working  people  unless  he  so  far  modifies  his  conclusions  as 
to  render  them  acceptable  to  the  anti-individualistic  mind. 
In  our  day  it  should  not  be  necessary  for  people  to  be  of  the 
same  mind,  to  come  to  a  sympathetic  understanding  with 
each  other.  It  is  not  essential  that  the  lecturer  should 
accept  the  people's  standpoint,  but  he  must  thoroughly 
comprehend  their  philosophy,  even  though  he  consider  it 
immature  and  unscientific.  Especially  in  speaking  to  work- 
ing people  is  it  necessary  for  a  lecturer,  who  represents  to 
their  mind  an  institution  foreign  to  their  customary  circle, 
to  overcome  the  suspicions  almost  always  possessed  by  the 
laborer. 

It  may  have  seemed  to  some  readers  that  the  province  of 
this  article  was  to  deal  with  the  modes  of  securing  and 
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holding  an  audience  of  working  people.  Tact  is  presupposed, 
as  is  also  the  fact  that  through  the  efforts  of  other  writers  on 
this  subject,  we  have  first  **  caught  our  hare."  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  mannerisms  must  be  controlled,  condescend- 
ing speech  avoided.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  one  lecturer 
to  suggest  such  details  to  another,  and  indeed  it  is  undesir- 
able to  restrict  in  any  way  the  personal  element  if  there  is 
only  present  this  understanding  of  working  people.  It  is 
because  the  writer  is  convinced  that  this  has  been  the  chief 
hindrance  to  the  success  of  University  Extension  among  the 
workers  that  it  has  been  exclusively  considered. 

If  practical  suggestions  are  in  place,  they  would  be  in 
directing  one  how  to  become  acquainted  with  the  ways  and 
thought  of  workingmen  and  women.  Lecturers  should 
visit  the  meetings  of  trade-unions  and  become  acquainted 
with  trade-unionists.  Much  can  be  learned  by  a  discrimi- 
nating observer  from  the  gatherings  of  socialists,  because 
these  are  almost  the  only  bodies  composed  exclusively  of 
workingmen,  which  discuss  subjects  not  directly  related  to 
their  trades.  Residence  at  the  University  Settlements, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  most  of  our  large  cities,  would 
prove  invaluable.  The  reading  of  labor  literature  would  be 
instructive  and  would  increase  the  respect  of  many  lecturers 
for  the  wage  earners.  Above  all,  the  one  thing  needful  is 
the  willingness  to  learn  from  the  workingmen  and  working- 
women  the  potentiality  of  their  social  bond. 

Chari.es  Zeublin. 

University  of  Chicago. 
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IN  the  summer  of  1892,  at  the  Chautauqua  Assembly,  Pro- 
fessor Owen  Seaman,  of  the  Cambridge  University 
Extension  Staff,  gave  a  course  of  six  lectures  on  **  Art  and 
Social  Life  in  Ancient  Greece."  These  lectures  were  pri- 
marily intended  to  introduce  to  members  of  the  Chautauqua 
Home  Reading  Circles  the  subjects  of  Greek  history,  litera- 
ture and  art,  which  were  to  engage  their  attention  during 
the  following  winter  (1892-93).  The  course  served  its  pur- 
pose so  admirably  and  aroused  so  much  popular  interest, 
that  the  oflScers  of  the  Assembly  very  naturally  asked: 
**  Why  may  not  these  lectures  be  made  to  exert  a  wider  in- 
fluence among  the  many  Chautauqua  Circles  of  the  country  ? '  * 
The  first  design  of  publication  in  book  form  soon  gave  way 
to  a  plan  which  has  since  been  known  as  ''Chautauqua 
Extension."  Arrangements  were  made  with  Professor 
Seaman  to  condense  the  lectures  somewhat.  They  were 
then  printed  with  large  type  and  broad  columns  in  six  sepa- 
rate pamphlets,  of  twelve  pages  each.  A  sixteen  page  sylla- 
bus, illustrated  with  diagrams  and  drawings,  was  also  pre- 
pared. A  bibliography  was  prefixed  to  the  syllabus  and 
questions  for  discussion  were  appended  to  the  outline  of  each 
lecture. 

A  circular  was  then  prepared  which  described  in  detail  the 
plan  for  using  this  material.  The  Chautauqua  oflSce  ofiered 
to  send  to  any  Chautauqua  Circle  or  other  study  group  the 
following  supplies:  i.  The  six  lectures.  2.  Syllabuses. 
3,  Announcements  (for  local  distribution).  4.  Course  tickets. 
The  managers  of  the  course  were  instructed  to  invite  a  min- 
ister, a  high-school  principal,  or  some  other  professional  man 
to  read  the  lectures.  Whether  all  the  lectures  should  be  read 
by  the  same  person  or  whether  six  different  readers  should 
be  secured,  was  left  to  the  decision  of  the  correspondent, 
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familiar  with  local  conditions.  The  circulars  of  instruc- 
tion also  urged  the  distribution  of  the  questions  contained 
in  the  syllabus,  among  such  members  of  the  audience  as 
would  be  likely  to  discuss  them  in  an  intelligent  and  inter- 
esting way  at  the  close  of  each  lecture.  The  financial 
arrangement,  proposed  by  the  central  oflSce  in  Buffalo,  was 
a  sharing  of  gross  receipts  from  ticket  sales  beyond  a  certain 
slight  minimum  fee  or  guarantee,  without  which  the  material 
could  not  be  supplied.  The  lecture  pamphlets,  copyrighted 
by  Chautauqua,  were  to  be  returned  at  the  close  of  the  course. 
The  syllabuses  were  to  remain  the  property  of  those  who 
had  attended  the  lectures. 
The  plan  above  described  was  made  public  in  October, 

1892.  During  the  following  winter  the  lectures  were  read 
in  seventy  towns  and  villages  in  thirty-three  different  States. 
They  were  given  under  the  auspices  of  various  organizations, 
among  which  were :  Fifty  Chautauqua  Circles,  two  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations,  eleven  Christian  Endeavor 
and  other  church  societies,  seven  literary  clubs.  The  aver- 
age attendance  at  each  course  was  fifty-five,  and  the  total 
number  in  attendance  nearly  4000.  The  lectm^s  were  read 
in  church  parlors,  club  rooms  and  private  houses.  The 
readers  were  clergymen,  lawyers,  teachers  and  other  per- 
sons of  prominence  in  the  several  communities.  The  results 
of  the  first  experiment  were  so  satisfactory,  that  in  October, 

1893,  three  additional  courses  were  offered  : 

1.  **An  Introduction  to  Social  Science,**  by  Professor 
Albion  W.  Small,  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  six 
lectures  are:  (a)** What  is  Sociology?**  (*)  ''What  is 
Socialism?**  (c)  **  What  is  the  Social  Problem?**  (d)  '*The 
New  Social  Motive;**  (/)  '*The  New  Social  Method;** 
(/)  **  The  Coming  Society.** 

2.  **  Great  Periods  of  Mediaeval  History  and  Art,'*  by 
Professor  Wm.  H.  Goodyear,  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute. 

3.  "The  Poetry  and  Teaching  of  Robert  Browning,**  by 
Professor  Owen  Seaman,  Durham  College  of  Science,  New 
Castle-on-Tyne,  England. 
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From  the  number  of  engagements  already  made,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  record  of  last  year  will  be  considerably 
surpassed,  in  spite  of  the  unpropitious  financial  conditions 
which  now  prevail,  especially  in  the  West 

It  is  a  significant  fact,  the  lectures  on  sociology  are  most 
eagerly  sought  for  by  ministers  who  are  giving  them  in 
their  churches  with  such  practical  applications  as  local  con- 
ditions suggest. 

In  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  the  course  has  been  read  in  six  churches 
of  difierent  denominations,  by  four  clergymen  and  two  lay- 
men, to  an  average  audience  of  300  people.  The  lecture  on 
**  What  is  Socialism  ?  *'  was  given  in  a  down-town  **  Peoples' 
Church."  The  Socialists  of  the  city  were  invited  to  attend. 
The  house  was  crowded,  and  the  discussion  at  the  dose 
proved  intensely  interesting.  Probably  for  the  first  time 
representatives  of  various  classes  in  the  city  were  brought 
into  actual  contact,  and  heard  each  others'  opinions  at  first 
hand. 

Chautauqua  readers  are  this  winter  studying  Dr.  Ely's 
"Outlines  of  Economics,"  and  are  therefore  especially  in- 
terested in  economic  and  sociological  problems.  These 
lectures  will  admirably  supplement  and  give  practical  direc- 
tion to  their  work.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Chautauqua 
management  to  stimulate  more  and  more  a  popular  interest 
in  the  study  of  social  conditions,  with  a  view  to  extending 
the  area  of  social  consciousness  and  thus  arousing  that  feeling 
by  which  alone  true  progress  is  possible. 

Such  in  brief  is  the  plan  of  printed  lectures.  From  the 
outset  emphasis  has  been  laid  upon  the  fact  that  these 
"read"  lectures  are  not  to  be  confused  with  genuine  Uni- 
versity Extension,  but  are  rather  to  serve  in  small  towns  and 
villages  as  an  introduction  to  Extension  methods.  The 
mere  machinery  of  University  Extension  without  the  motive 
power  of  the  living  lecturer,  can  never  be  truly  effective, 
and  to  animate  even  an  admirable  mechanism  with  "  local 
talent,"  must  always  be  a  more  or  less  experimental  under- 
taking.    But  it  is  surely  of  some  service  to  accustom  people 
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to  continuous  and  progressive  courses  of  lectures.  If  those 
lectures  are  prepared  by  able  men,  and  read  with  reasonable 
intelligence,  the  effect  cannot  fail  to  be  at  least  stimulating. 
No  community  educated  up  to  the  point  of  arranging  a  reg- 
ular University  Extension  course  would  accept  manuscript 
lectures  as  a  substitute.  It  is  conceivable,  however,  that  a 
group  of  persons  who  had  become  accustomed  to  course  of 
**  read  *'  lectures,  might  easily  aspire  to  a  series  from  a  living 
lecturer.  If  Chautauqua  Extension  can  successfully  play  the 
rfile  of  advance  agent,  it  will  gladly  make  this  contri- 
bution to  the  cause  of  University  Extension  in  the  United 
States. 

George  E.  Vincent. 


THE  ENGUSH  COUNTY  COUNCILS  AND  UNI- 
VERSITY EXTENSION. 


II. 

[Continued  from  December.] 

IN  the  first  place,  all  the  county  councils  are  now  making, 
with  varying  degrees  of  success,  praiseworthy  eflforts 
to  increase  the  facilities  for  technical  instruction  in 
England,  but  it  would  be  inappropriate  for  me  here  to 
enter  into  the  details  as  to  the  methods  which  they  have 
employed.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  range  fix)m  the 
establishment  of  well-equipped  technical  institutions,  to  the 
provision  in  little  villages  of  courses  of  practical  training 
conducted  by  itinerant  teachers.  It  has  become,  however, 
increasingly  apparent  that,  not  only  do  the  counties  require 
different  sorts  of  technical  instruction,  but  that  different 
parts  of  the  same  county  vary  to  an  unexpected  degree  in 
their  educational  requirements.  I  will  not  enter  here  into 
the  industrial,  economic  and  even  racial  differences  which 
account  for  these  varied  needs,  but  the  extreme  complexity 
of  the  educational  situation  was  certainly  little  realized 
when  the  county  councils  first  embarked  upon  their  work. 
We  have,  therefore,  not  yet  emerged  from  the  period  of 
experiment.  Some  of  our  most  valuable  results  are  negative. 
What  we  are  doing  in  many  parts  of  the  country  must  still 
be  regarded  as  provisional.  In  hardly  any  district  have  the 
efforts  of  the  technical  instruction  committees  reached  their 
final  form. 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  apparent  in  England  a  very 
real  growth  of  educational  interest.  This  is  marked  in 
many  ways  and  in  none  perhaps  so  conspicuously  as  by  the 
ineffective  and  obscure  character  of  the  opposition  which 
occasionally  crops  up  in  county  councils  to  the  educational 
plans  of  the  majority.     Whatever  else  county  councils  have 
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done,  they  have  certainly  stimulated  public  interest  in  edu- 
cational work.  And  if  that  interest  at  present  shows  itself 
in  a  sort  of  confusion  of  mind,  in  a  puzzled  attitude  toward 
educational  schemes,  this  simply  shows  that  the  public  is 
getting  a  new  and  very  valuable  sense  of  the  complex  diflS- 
culty  which  attends  all  projects  for  the  better  instruction  of 
the  people. 

Thirdly,  the  county  councils  have  come  to  realize  that 
technical  instruction  cannot  profitably  be  given  to  those  who 
have  enjoyed  no  previous  preparation  for  it.  From  one 
county  after  another  we  hear  complaints  that  the  students 
attending  technical  instruction  classes  sufier  from  the  great 
inefficiency  of  their  earlier  education.  The  result  is,  that 
among  the  best  advocates  in  England  for  an  improved  sys- 
tem of  secondary  education,  we  may  now  reckon  the  techni- 
cal instruction  committees  of  the  leading  county  councils. 
The  accession  to  the  side  of  educational  reform  of  many  of 
the  leading  men  of  business  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
is  a  fact  of  high  importance,  which  should  be  steadily  borne 
in  mind  by  any  student  of  English  educational  affairs. 

And,  in  the  fourth  place,  there  is  an  increasing  perception 
that  the  different  parts  of  a  national  system  of  education  are 
linked  together  by  indissoluble  ties  of  interest  and  connec- 
tion. You  cannot  cut  up  the  education  of  the  people  into 
separate  and,  as  it  were,  water-tight  compartments,  and  deal 
with  any  one  of  them  as  entirely  separate  from  the  rest. 
The  efficiency  of  one  grade  affects  the  welfare  of  those  above 
and  beneath  it.  The  zeal  for  the  improvement  of  one  part 
of  education  rapidly  spreads  beyond  the  bounds  which  first 
confined  it,  and  quickens  new  life  in  regions  which  seemed 
to  be  far  remote  from  its  original  influence.  We  have  thus 
of  recent  years  in  England  gained  a  keener  perception  of  the 
necessary  inter-dependence  of  the  several  parts  of  our  educa- 
tional system.  There  has  been  a  drawing  together  of  inter- 
ests once  separated  by  long  standing  estrangements.  The 
county  councils,  the  universities,  the  teachers  in  primary 
schools,   have  all,  in  different  ways,  given  evidence  of  a 
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desire  for  more  unity  of  effort  and  greater  singleness  of  edu- 
cational purpose.  The  last  named  change  is  not  a  little  due 
to  the  fact  that,  when  the  county  councils  were  first  entrusted 
with  educational  duties,  the  universities  were  not  backward 
in  rendering  them  counsel  and  encouragement.  It  was  per- 
ceived at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  that  a  new  era  in  educa- 
tion had  begun  ;  that  the  connection  of  technical  education 
with  local  government  was  evidently  destined  to  grow 
stronger  as  the  years  went  on,  and  to  be  no  brief  episode  in 
the  educational  life  of  the  nation.  It  was  felt,  therefore,  to 
be  of  great  importance  that,  from  the  very  beginning,  the 
universities  and  the  county  councils  should  in  some  measure 
act  together.  Devoid  in  many  cases  of  educational  experi- 
ence, the  county  councils  sought  help  from  the  universities. 
They  were  encouraged  to  do  this  by  many  of  their  most 
trusted  leaders,  and  the  universities  willingly  admitted  the 
new  claims  thus  made  upon  their  consideration.  One  of  the 
ways  in  which  the  universities  showed  their  desire  to  help, 
was  the  special  effort  which  they  made  to  adapt  their  own 
system  of  peripatetic  teaching  to  the  needs  of  the  county 
councils.  And,  from  that  time  to  this,  many  of  the  counties 
have  made  University  Extension  teaching  a  part  of  their 
regular  organization.  Those,  moreover,  which  have  not 
established  any  direct  communication  with  the  universities 
have  copied  their  methods  in  the  arrangement  of  itinerant 
teaching  on  their  own  account. 

The  connection  between  the  county  councils  and  Univer- 
sity Extension  has  had  considerable  influence  on  the  for- 
times  of  the  latter.  Least  of  all  in  importance  among  these 
I  reckon  the  increase  in  the  number  of  courses  given  under 
the  supervision  of  the  different  University  Extension  authori- 
ties. Much  of  this  increase  has  been  temporary,  for  it  is 
natural  and  proper  that  the  county  councils  should  gradu- 
ally form  their  own  staff  of  teachers.  And,  of  course,  as 
this  is  done,  they  feel  relatively  less  need  of  the  assistance 
of  men  sent  direct  from  the  university,  many  of  these 
teachers  being  now  permanently  localized  by  the  county 
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councils  on  a  semi-independent  footing.  In  fact,  I  do  not 
myself  think  that  the  indiscriminate  employment  of  the 
University  Extension  system  by  the  county  councils  would 
be  desirable  from  any  point  of  view.  It  is  necessarily  expen- 
sive ;  it  throws  upon  each  central  University  Extension 
authority  duties  of  excessively  detailed  administration,  and 
its  success  is  often  imperilled  by  the  absence  of  that  efficient 
local  organization,  on  which  the  success  of  University  Ex- 
tension teaching  must  always  largely  depend. 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  University  Extension 
teaching  can  render  permanent  service  to  the  county  coun- 
cils. It  can  furnish  pioneer  courses  of  lectures  specially 
adapted  to  stir  up  educational  interests  in  a  chosen  locality. 
It  can  furnish,  in  a  convenient  way  and  at  comparatively 
small  cost,  advanced  teaching  at  carefully  chosen  centres  for 
those  instructors  to  whom  the  county  councils  rightly 
entrust  the  more  elementary  portion  of  their  work.  And, 
in  the  third  place,  it  can  provide  in  the  university  towns 
themselves  summer  courses  of  special  instruction  to  which 
county  coimcil  scholars  may  be  sent  for  brief  periods  of  self- 
improvement. 

Among  the  special  effects,  however,  which  the  coimty 
council  work  has  had  upon  University  Extension,  the  follow- 
ing deserve  special  comment  and  attention.  It  has  greatly 
widened  the  range  of  our  curriculum,  especially  in  the 
direction  of  applied  science.  There  are  some  who  lament 
this  change,  and  I  am  far  from  saying  that  it  is  without  dan- 
ger. But  I  think  that,  in  its  extreme  form,  it  will  be  transient. 
And  in  the  meantime  it  is  well  to  have  shown  that  almost 
any  subject  can  be  treated  with  such  reference  to  underlying 
principles  as  to  become  in  the  widest  sense  educational. 
In  the  next  place,  county  council  work  has  forced  upon  our 
consideration  the  need  of  recognizing  in  University  Exten- 
sion work  different  methods  of  teaching.  The  old  idea  of 
University  Extension  was  that  it  implied  a  special  method — 
the  lecture  followed  by  the  class,  accompanied  by  paper 
work  and  completed  by  final  examination.     Now  there  is 
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no  doubt  that  in  certain  subjects  this  method  is,  if  not 
wholly  tmapplicable,  at  any  rate  inferior  to  the  system  of 
class  work  and  laboratory  instruction.  In  the  teaching  of 
language  and  natural  science,  the  small  class  and  the  prac- 
tical work  of  the  laboratory  must  always  play  a  larger  part 
than  the  general  lecture  addressed  to  the  mixed  audience. 
Accordingly  as  the  need  for  teaching  in  languages  and 
science  has  been  forced  upon  the  University  Extension 
authorities,  a  growing  elasticity  has  become  noticeable  in 
their  methods,  and  more  than  one  of  the  central  authorities 
is  now  considering  the  best  means  of  establishing  a  system 
by  which  class  teaching  and  laboratory  work  may  be 
recognized,  on  the  principle  of  equivalence,  for  University 
Extension  certificates.  Next,  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of 
the  county  councils  have  enabled  us  in  some  instances  to 
realize  a  long  standing  aim  in  the  appointment  of  lecturers 
at  a  fixed  yearly  stipend.  One  of  the  weaknesses  in  our 
movement  has  been  the  fact  that  hitherto  every  lecturer  has 
been  paid  by  the  course.  This,  of  course,  has  lessened  the 
attractiveness  of  our  work  to  men  who  from  private  reasons 
are  bound  to  look  for  regular  employment  at  a  fixed  income. 
It  was  noticeable  that,  as  soon  as  the  county  councils  oflfered 
stipendiary  positions  to  University  Extension  lecturers,  we 
were  able  to  command  the  services  of  a  number  of  men  who 
would  otherwise  have  been  unable  to  aid  us. 

In  the  fourth  place,  it  is  well-known  that  part  of  the  duty 
of  a  successful  University  Extension  lecturer  is  to  give 
practical  advice  to  the  local  committees  on  matters  of  organi- 
zation. In  many  instances  it  would  be  extremely  useful  if 
the  lecturers  could  be  more  largely  employed  as  inspectors 
and  organizers.  Financial  reasons  have  hitherto  made  many 
such  experiments  in  this  direction  impossible ;  but  the  re- 
sources of  the  county  councils  have  enabled  them  to  liberate 
many  of  their  lecturers  from  the  incessant  claims  of  the  lec- 
ture room,  in  order  th^f  they  may  devote  some  of  their 
energy  to  the  work  of  organization.  This  is  particularly 
necessary  in  county  council   work,    because,    as    I   have 
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explained  above,  the  local  committees,  acting  in  concert  with 
the  county  councils,  have  often  been  very  inexperienced  in 
the  work  of  local  organization  and  management.  Sometimes 
we  hardly  realize  how  much  we  owe  in  University  Exten- 
sion work  to  the  self-forgetting  efforts  of  our  local  commit- 
tees. The  prosperity  of  our  movement  is  largely  dependent 
upon  them.  But  for  one  University  Extension  committee 
that  is  successfully  formed  and  comes  into  active  service, 
there  are  in  England  at  least  three  or  four  that  have  been 
dissolved  in  the  preliminary  stages  of  their  formation.  In 
other  words,  our  existing  University  Extension  committees 
are  those  which  have  shown  themselves  fitted  to  survive  the 
early  dangers  and  difficulties  which  surround  all  local 
attempts  to  establish  our  work.  But,  in  the  case  of  the 
county  council  organization,  a  local  committee  has  to  be 
formed  at  every  centre  where  the  council  may  intend  to  start 
a  branch  of  its  work.  They  are  thus  formed  by  pressure 
from  outside  instead  of  from  the  interest  which  their  mem- 
bers themselves  possess.  They  are  called  forth  by  invitation 
from  external  authority,  and  do  not  always  represent  the 
natural  growth  of  educational  interest.  The  result  is  that 
University  Extension  courses  at  many  county  council  cen- 
tres have  met  with  needless  failure.  In  two  neighboring 
places  of  apparently  similar  requirements,  the  same  courses 
by  the  same  lecturer  often  meet  respectively  with  chilling 
apathy  and  remarkable  enthusiasm.  The  difference  is 
wholly  explained  by  the  fact  that,  at  the  one  centre  the 
local  organization  was  efficient,  while  in  the  other  it  was 
practically  non-existent.  And  this  experience  has  been 
repeated  all  over  the  country.  Gradually,  however,  there 
is  showing  itself  a  marked  improvement  in  this  respect  at 
the  county  council  centres,  and  I  think  that,  in  a  few  years, 
the  local  organization  at  every  one  of  them  will  be  up  to  the 
proper  standard.  This  will  be  very  largely  due  to  the  in- 
creasing interest  in  educational  matters  that  is  gradually 
being  diffused  over  the  country  through  the  labors  of  the 
technical  instruction  committees  of  the  county  councils  and 
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by  the  efforts  of  the  lecturers  themselves.  In  the  meantime, 
our  experience  at  county  council  centres  has  greatly  enhanced 
our  respect  for  the  work  done  by  the  local  committees  at  the 
ordinary  centres  and  has  increased  our  sense  of  the  funda- 
mental importance  of  local  organization  in  peripatetic 
teaching. 

But  the  county  councils  have  not  confined  their  financial 
aid  to  the  centres  formed  by  themselves.  They  have  from 
the  first  made  a  practice  of  granting  subsidies  to  existing 
University  Extension  committees.  But  the  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, under  which  they  administer  their  educational  funds, 
limits  their  freedom  of  action  to  the  assistance  of  technical 
and  scientific  instruction.  The  result  is  that  our  local  Uni- 
versity Extension  committees  can  only  obtain  aid  from  the 
county  councils  on  one  side  of  their  work.  There  is  thus 
a  very  real  danger  that  the  curriculum  of  University  Exten- 
sion may  become  lopsided.  Financially  struggling  com- 
mittees cannot  always  resist  the  offer  of  a  grant  even  though 
they  would  on  other  groimds  desire  a  subject  for  which  the 
grant  is  not  obtainable.  But,  though  I  do  not  underrate 
the  reality  of  this  danger,  I  think  that  its  actual  extent  has 
been  somewhat  exaggerated.  It  would  appear  that  in 
every  part  of  the  country  the  local  committees  have  made  a 
strenuous  effort  to  maintain  the  historical  and  literary  side 
to  their  work.  In  fact,  it  is  obvious  that  if  they  receive  a 
subsidy  for  one  part  of  their  labors,  their  private  subscrip- 
tions are  left  free  for  the  assistance  of  the  other.  At  the 
same  time,  I  must  admit  that  grants  of  money  from  public 
sources,  unless  very  wisely  given,  are  apt  to  diminish  local 
generosity. 

But  still  more  important  results  have  followed  from  these 
county  council  subsidies  given  to  our  local  University  Ex- 
tension committees.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our 
work,  the  local  organizers  have  come  into  direct  relation  with 
public  bodies.  Now  it  is  certainly  the  case  in  England  that 
many  ladies  shrink  from  negotiations  with  public  bodies.  Such 
dealings  are  unfamiliar  to  them  and  therefore  distasteful. 
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The  result  is  that  at  first  many  of  our  local  committees  were 
extremely  shy  at  making  any  application  to  the  county 
councils.  They  seemed  not  to  know  how  to  go  to  work, 
and  to  dread  possible  interference  from  the  councils.  But 
gradually  there  has  been  a  great  change  in  this  matter.  Our 
lady  secretaries  in  several  parts  of  the  country  have  begun 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  public  side  of  educational  policy, 
and  the  local  committees  have  been  greatly  strengthened  by 
the  representatives  of  the  county  coundls,  who,  in  many 
cases,  have  been  invited  to  join  them.  The  result  is  that 
our  local  organization  has  become  much  more  representative 
of  the  different  localities  than  it  ever  was  before. 

And  this  is  particularly  noticeable  at  Reading  and  Exeter, 
where  University  Extension  colleges  are  now  well  estab- 
lished. Neither  of  these  institutions  could  possibly  have 
been  organized  in  their  present  form  without  the  liberal  aid 
of  the  neighboring  coimty  councils.  If  nothing  else  had 
happened  from  our  relations  with  the  county  councils  but 
the  successful  organization  of  these  two  University  Exten- 
sion colleges,  I,  for  one,  should  think  that  the  connection 
had  been  amply  worth  while,  both  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  universities  and  also  from  that  of  the  country  at  large. 

These  then  are  some  of  the  special  results  which  have 
followed  from  the  connection  between  University  Extension 
and  the  county  councils.  I  would,  however,  conclude  by 
saying  that  I  think  the  most  important  results  have  been  the 
growing  intimacy  between  university  men  and  the  teachers 
in  elementary  schools — an  intimacy  which  has  arisen  partly 
from  their  association  in  educational  work  at  local  centres 
but  chiefly  from  the  presence  of  county  council  scholars  at 
our  summer  meetings.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  pedagogic 
training  of  the  teachers  in  elementary  schools  is  far  beyond 
that  undergone  by  those  destined  for  work  in  secondary 
schools  and  universities.  Many  of  us  have  come  to  feel 
very  strongly  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  in  each  university 
a  normal  school  of  pedagogic  training,  and  we  hope  that 
many  of  the  courses  of  such  a  school  would  be  attended  in 
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common  by  those  who  look  forward  to  teaching  in  elemen- 
tary, as  well  as  by  those  whose  duties  will  lie  in  secondary, 
schools.  And  finally,  our  recent  experience  has  impressed 
upon  us  with  increasing  vividness  the  urgent  need  in  Eng- 
land for  the  reorganization  of  our  secondary  education. 
One  result  of  this  new  perception  has  been  the  summoning 
by  the  University  of  Oxford  of  the  most  representative 
assemblage  which  has  ever  yet  met  to  discuss  an  educational 
question.  The  object  of  the  conference  was  to  consider  the 
need  for  an  improved  system  of  secondary  education  in 
England.  And  everyone  agrees  that  its  deliberations  have 
brought  this  great  problem  within  reach  of  legislative  settle- 
ment at  a  comparatively  early  date. 

M.  E.  Sadi^r. 

Christ  Church,  Oxford^  November  3, 1893. 


EXPERIMENTAL    PSYCHOLOGY  AND   THE  PSY- 
CHOLOGICAL LABORATORY. 


TO  many  readers  of  University  Extension,  the  title  of 
this  article  is  perhaps  a  startling  one.  Indeed,  very  few 
are  able  to  understand  at  first  how  any  possible  experi- 
ments can  be  devised  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  the  human 
mind.  I  once  heard  a  student  of  experimental  psychology 
exclaim,  After  the  professor  had  explained  certain  experi- 
ments, **0h,  yes,  I  have  heard  of  such  experiments  being 
made  on  bald-headed  men.'*  This  student  probably  had  an 
idea  that  the  mind  was  somewhere  inside  the  head  and  might 
be  looked  at  with  a  microscope,  if  only  the  hair  that  obstructed 
the  view  were  first  removed.  No  experimental  psychologist 
has  ever  suggested  examining  in  this  way  the  minds  of  other 
people,  nor  does  he  weigh  and  handle  mind  as  the  chemist 
weighs  and  manipulates  the  substances  that  he  has  under 
investigation.  And  yet  the  psychologist  may  employ  quite 
as  efiectively  suitable  experiments  in  the  study  of  mental 
phenomena,  or  of  mental  things,  sensations,  ideas,  emotions, 
etc.,  as  does  the  chemist  or  physicist  in  his  investigations. 

If  I  should  place  upon  a  table  a  pound  weight  and  then 
should  ask  you  to  lift  the  weight  up  and  place  it  down  again, 
and  you  extend  your  arm,  grasp  the  weight,  raise  it  a  few  in- 
ches and  replace  it  on  the  table,  you  would  have  experienced 
a  number  of  sensations.  Among  them  would  have  been  sen- 
sations of  touch,  of  the  resistance  of  the  weight  to  the  pres- 
sure of  the  fingers  grasping  it,  of  the  muscular  force  necessary 
to  hold  the  weight  and  to  lift  it,  and  sensations  of  movement. 
If  now  the  pound  weight  be  removed  and  a  two  pound 
weight  be  put  in  its  place,  and  you  lift  this  weight  as  before, 
you  will  experience  very  nearly  the  same  set  of  sensations ; 
but  most  of  them,  especially  those  of  pressure  and  force,  will 
be  stronger  or  more  intense.     Or,  to  make  the  conditions  as 
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simple  as  possible,  you  place  your  hand  flat  upon  the  table, 
and  in  rapid  succession  I  place  upon  it  first,  the  one  pound, 
and  next  the  two  pound  weight ;  there  will  have  been  given 
you  two  sensations  that  difier  in  intensity,  but  are  alike  in 
every  other  respect.  All  mental  phenomena  have  a  certain  in- 
tensity ;  some  may  be  exactly  alike  as  far  as  we  can  observe 
and  yet  differ  in  this  one  respect.  Pleasures  may  differ  so.  The 
feeling  of  pleasure  with  which  the  school  boy  leaves  for 
home  on  the  day  before  the  Thanksgiving  recess,  is  quite 
like  that  which  he  takes  away  with  him  before  the  Christ- 
mas holidays ;  only  the  latter  pleasure  exceeds  the  former  in 
intensity  or  amount,  and  the  intensity  of  the  pleasure  seems 
to  be  in  some  proportion  to  the  number  of  days  that  the  boy 
expects  to  be  free  of  school,  just  as  the  intensity  of  the  sensa- 
tions of  pressure  was  dependent  upon  the  weight  in  pounds 
of  the  object  placed  upon  the  hand. 

But  in  the  case  supposed,  you  not  only  had  the  two  sen- 
sations of  different  intensity,  you  made  a  judgment  as  to  that 
difference  ;  you  perceived  that  the  second  weight  was  heavier 
than  the  first.  If  the  two  weights  taken  be  one  pound  and 
one  and  one-half  pounds,  you  will  perceive  a  difference  that 
is  smaller  than  that  between  the  weights  of  the  first  set.  If 
a  series  of  weights  be  used  in  which  the  second  weight 
gradually  approaches  one  pound,  you  will  have  failed  any 
longer  to  notice  the  difference  between  them  before  the  sec- 
ond weight  has  quite  reached  this  limit. 

There  is  a  weight,  the  exact  amount  of  which  can  be  deter- 
mined by  experiment,  that  is  just  distinguishable  from  the 
pound  weight.  The  excess  of  the  former  over  the  latter 
measures  the  fineness  of  your  discrimination,  or  perception, 
of  small  differences  in  the  intensities  of  pressure  sensations. 
The  psychologist  seeks  to  determine  the  conditions  that 
affect  this  fineness  of  discrimination.  How  is  it  related  to 
the  intensity  itself?  Can  the  same  amount  of  difference  be 
distinguished  between  weights  of  three  pounds  or  more  ?  It 
has  been  found  not.  If  you  can  just  distinguish  one  and 
one-eighth  pounds  from  one  pound,  then  you  will  perceive 
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no  diflference  between  three  and  one-eighth  pounds  and  three 
pounds.  They  will  seem  to  you  of  exactly  the  same  weight. 
You  will  just  be  able  to  notice  a  diflference  between  three  and 
three-eighth  pounds  and  three  poimds,  and  similarly  between 
five  and  five-eighth  pounds  and  five  pounds,  or  seven  and 
seven-eighth  pounds  and  seven  pounds.  This  fact  has  been 
formulated  in  a  law  that  is  known  as  Weber's,  or  Fechner's, 
or  the  psycho-physic  law.  For  this  department  of  psychology 
that  considers  the  intensity  of  sensation  and  its  relation  to 
the  intensity  of  the  external  physical  stimulus  or  cause  of 
the  sensation,  has  been  called  psycho-physics.  And  follow- 
ing the  lead  of  the  two  great  Leipzig  investigators,  Weber 
and  Fechner,  experimentation  in  psychology  confined  itself 
for  a  number  of  years  quite  closely  to  psycho-physics,  so 
that  to-day  this  department  has  a  more  extensive  literature 
and  a  more  considerable  collection  of  experimental  data  than 
any  other.  With  some  modification,  Weber's  law  has  been 
found  to  hold  for  all  classes  of  sensations.  If  you  can  just 
observe  a  diflference  between  the  light  of  ten  candles  and 
that  of  eleven,  you  will  perceive  no  diflference  between  loo 
and  loi,  nor  even  between  loo  and  109 ;  but  you  will  notice 
that  the  light  of  1 10  candles  is  just  stronger  than  that  of  100. 
The  bodily  and  mental  conditions  that  increase  or  diminish 
this  just  noticeable  diflference  in  sensation — the  eflfects  of  the 
physiological  action  of  the  sense  organs,  of  attention,  prac- 
tice, etc.,  form  other  related  subjects  of  investigation. 

After  psycho-physics,  the  experimental  psychologist  has 
given  most  attention  to  the  measurement  of  the  time  of  men- 
tal phenomena.  For  this  purpose  a  clock,  or  chronoscope, 
as  it  is  called,  is  needed,  that  will  measure  accurately  a  very 
minute  part  of  a  second — the  loooths  part  of  a  second,  in 
fact.  The  mechanism  of  this  chronoscope  is  of  such  deli- 
cate construction,  that  only  an  electric  current  can  be  used 
to  start  and  stop  it.  Several  other  instruments  of  somewhat 
complicated  construction,  that  I  cannot  stop  to  describe,  may 
be  connected  with  the  chronoscope  in  such  manner  that  a 
sound  can  be  given,  or  a  light  be  suddenly  shown,  or  a  color 
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or  letter  or  word  be  exposed,  and  at  the  same  instant  an 
electric  current  be  made  to  start  the  clock.  Meanwhile, 
someone  has  been  waiting  for  the  sound  or  the  light,  with 
his  hand  upon  a  telegraph  key.  The  moment  he  hears  the 
sound,  or  sees  the  light,  the  hand  is  removed  from  the  key 
and  an  electric  current  stops  the  clock.  The  time  that  the 
dock  ran  is  the  time  it  took  the  person  to  see  the  light  or 
hear  the  sound  and  to  move  the  hand.  This  time  is  about 
125-thousandths  of  a  second,  or  one-quarter  second  in  the 
case  of  sound,  and  about  160-thousandths  for  light.  The 
apparatus  may  also  be  so  arranged  that  a  current  of  electricity 
will  stop  the  chronoscope  at  the  spoken  word  of  the  subject. 
From  this  simplest  and  shortest  of  all  mental  times,  we 
may  proceed  to  more  complex  and  larger  ones.  We  can 
measure  the  time  it  takes  to  see  a  color,  to  name  a  color  or 
letter  or  picture  of  some  simple  object,  to  read  a  word  or 
sentence,  to  add,  substract  or  multiply,  to  think  of  your 
own  name,  to  think  of  the  capital  of  the  United  States,  to 
give  the  meaning  of  a  Latin  or  German  word.  We  find 
that  women  can  see  a  light,  or  hear  a  sound,  and  move  the 
hand  more  rapidly  than  men  ;  that  women  and  children  see 
and  name  colors  more  quickly  than  they  can  see  and  name 
the  words  for  the  colors,  while  men  name  the  words  more 
quickly  than  the  color.  It  takes  about  the  same  time  to 
read  a  word  of  five  or  six  letters,  as  it  does  to  read  a  single 
letter ;  and  it  takes  no  longer  to  read  a  sentence  of  five  or 
dx  words  than  it  does  to  read  a  single  word.  We  read  by 
jumping  at  groups  of  words  at  a  time,  not  by  picking  out  a 
sentence  word  for  word.  This  chronoscope  would  show 
you  that  you  remember  more  quickly  your  own  name  than 
you  do  the  name  of  your  best  friend,  although  you  may 
seem  to  remember  both  names  instantaneously.  It  would 
show  you,  in  thousandths  of  a  second,  how  much  better  you 
know  in  what  state  Philadelphia  is,  than  you  know  in  what 
state  Boston  is,  or  in  what  country  Paris  is.  Even  the  most 
perverted  Anglomaniac  does  not  know  quite  so  well  the 
location  of  London  as   that  of  his  native  town.      This 
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chronoscope  is  better  than  any  possible  examination  paper  that 
you  could  devise  to  test  the  familiarity  of  a  body  of  students 
with  the  rudiments  of  a  language  or  science.  Everyone 
that  has  studied  Latin,  and  many  that  have  not,  knows  the 
meaning  of  the  verb  **  amo,'*  and  could  even  conjugate  per- 
fectly the  present  indicative  active^  In  an  ordinary  exami- 
nation, to  conjugate  **amo'*  and  give  its  meaning  would 
hardly  be  a  test  of  scholarship,  but  as  recorded  with  the 
chronoscope,  the  best  Latin  scholars  will  give  the  English 
words  for  **  amo,"  a  few  thousandths  of  a  second  before  the 
others.  The  best  mathematician  can  add  two  and  two,  or 
multiply  two  by  three,  a  few  thousandths  of  a  second  more 
quickly  than  the  others.  You  may  be  familiar  with  two 
languages  and  may  think  that  you  know  equally  well  the 
Latin  word  for  good  and  the  Greek  word,  but  this  chrono- 
scope would  show  you  that  you  were  mistakeji.  You  will 
always  read  most  fluently  the  language  that  you  began 
earliest  in  your  life,  although  you  may  think  you  know  and 
read  both  equally  well,  and  although  others  can  detect  no 
difference.  But  there  is  a  difference,  and  the  chronoscope 
would  detect  it  and  record  it  in  thousandths  of  a  second. 

But  psycho-physical  and  psychometrical  investigations 
have  not  absorbed  all  the  time  of  the  experimental  psycholo- 
gist. And  in  later  years,  especially,  problems  of  attention, 
of  memory,  of  association,  of  voluntary  and  involuntary 
movement,  have  formed  an  increasingly  larger  portion  of  the 
sum  of  experimental  research.  New  fields  have  been 
opened  for  the  first  time.  Pleasure  and  pain  has  lately  been 
subjected  to  experimental  investigation,  and  within  the  past 
two  years  an  interest  has  shown  itself  at  many  places  in  the 
experimental  examination  of  the  elements  of  aesthetic 
pleasure — the  pleasure  that  we  experience  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  beautiful  objects.  Draw  a  vertical  line  on  a  piece  of 
paper.  From  this  line  at  right  angles  to  it  draw  another 
line.  You  will  doubtless  draw  the  second  line  to  the  right 
and  not  to  the  left  of  the  vertical,  although  you  had  the 
choice  of  either  direction.    But  it  is  easier  to  move  the  right 
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hand  from  left  to  right  than  from  right  to  left.  We  natur- 
ally, and  oftentimes  quite  unconsciously,  choose  the  rela- 
tively more  pleasing  action,  and  in  general  it  may  be  main- 
tained that  those  movements  are  most  pleasing  that  are  per- 
formed with  the  smallest  expenditure  of  effort.  Herbert 
Spencer  suggests  that  grace  is  pleasing,  because  the  grace- 
ful action  is  done  with  the  greatest  economy  of  labor.  The 
most  graceful  athlete  is  the  one  that  performs  the  feat  that  is 
required  of  him  with  the  least  actual  or  apparent  expendi- 
ture of  effort.  But  although  leisure  may  be  agreeable,  and 
we  may  even  speak  of  a  beautiful  leisure,  yet  it  must  not  be 
thought  that  the  laziest  man  is  necessarily  the  most  grace- 
ftil.  Gracefulness  does  not  consist  in  doing  nothing,  but  in 
doing  a  given  amount  of  work  with  the  least  effort.  This 
is  also  true  of  visual  impressions,  and  because  of  the  rela- 
tively greater  ease  of  the  movement  it  is  more  pleasing  to 
move  the  eye  along  a  curved  than  along  a  straight  line,  to 
move  the  eyes  from  left  to  right  than  from  right  to  left,  up 
rather  than  down  a  vertical  line.  Not  only  are  the  move- 
ments of  the  hand  necessary  to  draw  the  figure  H  more 
pleasing  than  those  necessary  to  draw  H  ,  but  the  former  is 
more  pleasing  to  look  at  than  the  latter.  Of  a  large  num- 
ber of  persoiis,  there  would  be  practical  unanimity  in  the 
selection  of  the  former,  as  the  more  pleasing  figure  of  the 
two.  I  cannot  give  here  an  analysis  of  the  causes  that 
induce  this  preference.  I  believe  that  although  we  have  in 
this  instance,  and  in  the  following,  reduced  an  aesthetic 
problem  to  its  lowest  terms,  yet  a  satisfactory  explanation 
will  bring  out  a  multiplicity  of  causes,  all  of  which  must  be 
isolated  and  investigated  by  suitable  experiment.  But  let 
me  give  you  one  more  example.  Draw  a  square,  and  a 
rectangle  or  better,  a  number  of  rectangles,  that  are  almost 
squares.  Everyone  seems  to  prefer  the  square  to  the  rec- 
tangle that  is  just  a  **  little  bit  off."  Draw  a  rectangle^ 
whose  sides  are  in  the  proportion  of  3:5.  The  majority, 
though  by  no  means  all,  will  prefer  this  rectangle  to  the 
square.     Draw  ten  rectangles,  one  side  constant  and  two 
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inches  in  length,  the  other  side  varying  in  length  from  }i 
inch  to  i^  inches.  Notice  that  a  difference  in  the  propor- 
tion of  the  sides  conditions  a  difference  in  the  relative  pleas- 
ing effect  of  the  rectangles.  Many  thousand  judgments 
must  be  recorded,  before  we  have  suflScient  data  to  form  a 
satisfactory  basis  for  conclusions,  as  to  those  objects  that  an 
average  taste  considers  beautiful.  The  work  has  only  beg^n, 
and  experimental  aesthetics  can  with  hope  of  fruitful  results 
concern  itself  as  yet  only  with  the  elements  of  aesthetic  feel- 
ing. The  very  considerable  differences  of.  opinion  as  to 
what  is  beautiful  adds  a  new  diflSculty  to  this  department  of 
ps5'chology.  But  we  can  no  longer  afford  to  throw  the 
question  aside  with  '*it*s  all  a  matter  of  taste."  We  pro- 
pose to  subject  the  taste  of  individuals  to  experiment,  as  we 
test  their  color  sense,  or  their  memory,  or  the  time  of 
their  reaction  to  a  sound  or  a  light. 

One  other  field  of  investigation  I  cannot  pass  by  without 
mention.  It  is  quite  well  known  that  the  body  influences 
the  mind,  in  many  important  ways.  A  man  with  defective 
eyes  does  not  receive  the  same  sensations  as  one  with  normal 
eyes ;  a  color-blind  man  cannot  tell  red  from  green — they 
look  quite  alike  to  him.  Our  sensations  are  conditioned,  in 
the  first  place,  by  certain  bodily  structures,  the  eye,  the  ear, 
etc.,  that  we  call  sense  organs.  There  is  further  a  very  com- 
plicated structure  inside  the  head  called  the  brain,  which, 
together  with  a  less  complicated  structure  running  down 
the  spine  and  called  the  spinal  cord,  constitutes  the  central 
nervous  system.  Physiological  action  of  the  central  ner- 
vous system  is  in  many  cases  accompanied  by  changes  in 
mental  condition.  When  you  are  thinking,  the  nervous 
system  is  keeping  up  a  very  complicated  activity  ;  and  it  is 
believed,  that  no  changes  in  mental  condition  can  take  place 
except  as  the  accompaniment  of  nervous  action.  Then  too 
it  is  known  that  sensations  from  different  parts  of  the  body 
are  responsible  for  many  emotional  states  of  mind.  For 
example,  in  fear,  the  heart  beats  violently  ;  and  there  is  a 
form   of  disease,   the   sufferer   from   which,  through    the 
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improper  action  of  his  heart,  may  experience  the  emotion  of 
fear,  without  being  afraid  of  anything.  These  few  illustra- 
tions will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  necessity  that  the  psy- 
chologist is  under  of  examining  those  changes  of  body,  or 
physiological  changes,  that  accompany  or  bring  about 
changes  in  mental  condition,  and  a  very  considerable  part 
of  the  work  of  a  psychological  laboratory  will  turn  upon 
problems  belonging  to  this  field  of  physiological  psychology. 
I  have  given  a  few  illustrations  of  the  problems  of  mind 
that  are  the  objects  of  experimental  investigation.  For  suc- 
cessful laboratory  work  along  the  present  lines  of  research, 
complicated  and  expensive  apparatus  is  necessary.  But 
many  valuable  investigations  may  be  made  with  simple 
apparatus,  oftentimes  constructed  by  the  investigator  him- 
self With  a  few  weights  that  could  be  had  for  a  couple 
of  dollars,  Fechner  made  some  65,000  experiments  and  gave 
us  the  most  considerable  contribution  that  has  ever  been 
made  to  psycho-physics.  With  a  watch  placed  at  the  proper 
distance  from  the  ear,  or  with  an  ink  spot  on  a  piece  of  paper, 
experiments  of  considerable  importance  may  be  made  on  the 
nature  of  attention  and  the  consciousness  of  minimal  sensa- 
tions. With  paper  and  pencil  only,  you  may  make  an 
important  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  association  or 
of  memory.  I  may  quote  the  authority  of  the  professor  of 
experimental  psychology  at  Harvard  College,  that  for  the 
sum  of  fifty  cents  enough  material  can  be  obtained  to  demon- 
strate most  of  the  problems  of  psychology  ;  and  much  of 
Dr.  Munsterberg*s  own  research  work  is  an  illustration  of 
what  may  be  done  by  a  skillful  use  of  the  simplest  ma- 
terial. More  essential  to  successful  work  than  elaborate 
apparatus  is  the  selection  of  the  proper  problem  for  investi- 
gation, the  use  of  proper  methods,  and  some  ingenuity 
in  adapting  simple  means  to  serve  important  ends.  It  is 
fortunate  for  the  rapid  advance  of  psychology  that  this  is  so. 
After  the  psychology  of  the  individual,  we  look  to  compara- 
tive psychology  for  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  our 
knowledge  of  mind.     We  cannot  bring  the  whole  world  to 
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our  laboratories ;  and  if  we  could,  very  few  would  be  found 
willing  to  undergo  the  laborious  work  now  required  of  a 
subject  of  investigation  in  a  psychological  laboratory. 

It  is  also  fortunate  for  teachers  of  psychology,  that  simple 
material  will  serve  the  essential  purposes  of  demonstration. 
Physics  and  chemistry,  we  know,  cannot  be  taught  success- 
fully with  textbooks  alone.  A  working  laboratory  acquaint- 
ance with  physical  and  chemical  phenomena  is  essential  to  a 
right  understanding  of  these  sciences.  Nor  can  a  teacher  of 
psychology  rely  upon  chance  observation  and  a  textbook  as 
his  assistants  in  presenting  to  his  students  the  complicated 
problems  confronting  us  in  the  study  of  mental  phenomena. 
And  as  does  no  other  science,  psychology  oflfers  an  oppor- 
tunity for  carrying  on  experiments  of  research  or  demonstra- 
tion outside  of  a  laboratory,  in  the  school-room  or  study. 
Every  one  carries  about  with  him  a  collection  of  various 
mental  phenomena,  simple  and  complex,  and  with  this 
material  always  at  hand,  he  requires  only  training  in  methods 
of  observation  and  experiment.  A  laboratory  manual  of 
psychology  is  much  talked  of  and  is  much  needed.  Such  a 
manual  will  neglect  an  opportunity  of  considerable  useful- 
ness, if  it  does  not  contain  such  series  of  simple  illustrative 
experiments  as  can  be  made  without  a  laboratory  and  without 
complicated  apparatus,  and  used  by  any  teacher  of  psychol- 
ogy to  serve  the  purposes  of  demonstration  and  to  increase 
the  students'  powers  of  self-observation  and  mental  analysis. 
Such  a  book  should  be  the  chief  aid  of  the  teacher  of  psychol- 
ogy; with  it,  he  can  well  afford  to  dispense  with  the  aver- 
age textbook,  for  the  day  is  quite  gone  in  which  a  satisfac- 
tory presentation  of  the  science  of  psychology  may  consist  of 
an  elaboration  of  the  tripartite  classification  of  the  mental 
faculties,  a  few  observations  on  memory  and  the  laws  of 
association,  and  a  lengthy  consideration  of  the  nature  and 
seat  of  the  soul. 

LiGHTNER  WiTMER. 
University  of  Ptnnsylvania, 
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The  American  Society  has  just  completed  a 
The  successful  term  of  University  Extension  teach- 
Fall  ing.  The  interest  of  the  centres  in  the  promotion 
Courses,  of  the  courses  has  been  steady  and  energetic. 
Forty-one  towns  and  cities  arranged  for  lectures  ; 
but  owing  to  some  intervening  circumstances  two  centres 
were  compelled  to  postpone  their  courses  till  the  midwinter 
season.  The  number  of  lectures  given  aggregated  244. 
The  extent  of  territory  covered  by  those  lecturing  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Society  ranged  from  Massachu- 
setts on  the  north  to  Maryland  on  the  south.  The  majority 
of  the  lectures,  however,  were  delivered  in  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania.  Fifteen  of  the  centres  followed  courses  on 
historical  subjects,  dealing  chiefly  with  American  political 
history.  Seventeen  courses  in  Literature  were  given,  two  in 
Political  Economy,  two  in  Electricity,  and  one  course  each 
in  Astronomy  and  Algebra.  Eleven  new  local  centres  were 
added  to  the  list ;  Birmingham,  Erie,  Grove  City,  HoUi- 
daysburg,  Latrobe,  New  Castle,  Phillipsburg,  Titusville, 
Hammonton  and  Woodbury,  N.  J.,  and  Uniontown.  With 
these  additions  the  number  of  local  centres  organized  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American  Society  for  the  Extension  of 
University  Teaching,  since  October,  1890,  reaches  one  hun- 
dred and  three.  The  demand  for  University  Extension 
lectures  among  the  established  centres  has  been  constant. 
The  people  have  ceased  to  look  upon  University  Extension 
as  a  novelty.  They  have  begun  to  regard  it  as  something 
permanent.  The  idea  of  making  it  a  regular  event  in  the 
history  of  their  town  and  city  life  is  gradually  taking  hold. 
They  are  beginning  to  perceive  the  great  educational  oppor- 
tunities that  are  brought  to  their  very  doors. 
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The  term  just  closed  saw  two  large  Uni- 
'^^  versity  Extension  circuits,  composed  respec- 
Extenslon  tively  of  eight  and  twelve  towns  and  cities  in 
Circuits.  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  successfully  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Lyman  P.  Powell,  staff  lecturer 
of  the  American  Society,  and  Dr.  W.  Clarke  Robinson,  late 
of  Durham  University,  England.  Mr.  Powell  gave  his 
course  on  American  Political  History  at  Altoona,  Birming- 
ham, Cumberland  and  Hagerstown,  Md.;  HoUidaysburg, 
Huntingdon,  Johnstown  and  Phillipsburg.  Dr.  Robinson 
delivered  his  series  of  lectures  on  **Shakspere,"  and  his 
course  on  **  The  English  Poets  of  the  Revolution  Age  '*  in 
a  circuit  of  twelve  towns  in  western  Pennsylvania  :  Butler, 
Erie,  Franklin,  Greensburg,  Grove  City,  Indiana,  Latrobe, 
New  Castle,  Somerset,  Titusville,  Uniontown  and  Warren. 
(Because  of  a  misunderstanding  the  course  at  Somerset  was 
not  given  ;  but  Dr.  Robinson  gave  six  extra  lectures,  so  that 
the  result  was  the  same.)  Mr.  Powell  and  Dr.  Robinson 
delivered  forty-eight  and  seventy-two  lectures,  traveling 
thirty-five  and  fifty-eight  hundred  miles  in  their  respective 
circuits.  **  The  twelve  town  circuit  '*  of  Dr.  Robinson  was 
the  largest  ever  formed  either  in  this  country  or  in  England 
for  Univej:sity  Extension  purposes.  It  was  possible,  of 
course,  only  on  the  plan  of  fortnightly  lectures  entered  upon 
by  the  American  Society  last  fall.  Some  of  the  results  of 
his  work  in  this  circuit  may  be  shown  by  a  few  figures  taken 
from  a  statistical  table  prepared  by  the  lecturer  for  publica- 
tion in  the  January  University  Extension  Bulletin,  The 
average  total  attendance  for  the  whole  circuit  reached 
2044.  'I^hc  highest  average  attendance  of  a  single  course 
was  387  at  Titusville.  The  lowest  number  did  not  fall 
below  no.  The  average  total  number  attending  the  classes 
was  1482.  Titusville  again  leads  with  255  following  the 
class  work.  Eighty  represents  the  minimum  class  attend- 
ance. The  students  at  Titusville  wrote  eighty  papers, 
and  those  at  Indiana  presented  103.     The  other  centres. 
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however,  were  not  so  energetic  in  the  matter  of  paper  work, 
the  total  number  handed  in  footing  up  to  243. 

Equally  interesting  are  the  figures  showing  the  financial 
results  to  the  local  centres  of  Dr.  Robinson's  courses.  The 
sum  of  money  raised  by  all  the  centres  was  $2,124.83.  The 
total  cost  reached  $1,885.68.  This  left  a  net  surplus  of 
$239.15  as  a  result  of  the  courses.  Seven  of  the  towns  had 
surpluses  amounting  to  $332.05,  Warren  obtaining  $110  and 
Franklin  $124.  Four  towns  were  met  with  deficits  aggre- 
gating $92.90.  The  average  total  amount  raised  by  each 
town  for  the  course  was  $193.16,  and  the  average  total  cost 
— including  lecturer's  fee  and  expenses,  rent  of  hall,  light, 
heat,  janitor  and  printing — reached  $171.42. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  fall  season  of  1893, 
Extension  the  American  Society  inaugurated  its  new 
Class  system  of  Extension  Class  Courses.  Instruction 
Courses.  i°  history,  literature,  mathematics,  biology, 
economics  and  other  departments  of  collegiate 
study  were  oflfered  the  people  of  Philadelphia  and  suburban 
towns  at  a  practically  nominal  price.  Classes  were  organ- 
ized at  any  place  where  a  sufficient  number  desirous  of 
studying  a  particular  subject  could  be  conveniently  got 
together.  The  method  of  instruction  pursued  by  those 
conducting  the  classes  was  that  of  the  college  classroom. 
Textbooks  were  made  the  basis  of  the  work,  and  the 
instructor  lectured  or  commented  upon  the  text,  or  resorted 
to  class  quizzes  according  as  circumstances  required.  The 
course  was  one  hour  per  week  for  ten  weeks.  An  examina- 
tion was  held  at  the  end  of  the  course.  The  number  of 
classes  formed  amounted  to  twenty ;  the  total  enrollment 
reached  1200,  and  the  average  attendance  at  the  classes 
sixty,  although  the  records  show  that  the  attendance  of  out- 
siders who  came  to  hear  the  lectures  was  in  many  cases  much 
larger.  Twelve  classes  were  formed  in  **  Civics,'*  having 
a  membership  of  600.     The  textbooks  used  were  Fiske's 
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"Civil  Government  in  the  United  States,"  and  Bryce*s 
**  American  Commonwealth."  Two  classes  of  sixty  each 
were  formed  in  History  ;  one  of  200  in  Physiology  and 
Hygiene,  and  five  in  Literature,  having  a  total  attendance 
of  nearly  300.  These  figures  give  an  idea  of  the  work  done 
by  this  new  method  of  promoting  University  Extension 
teaching.  It  supplements  in  a  very  necessary  way  the  larger 
work  of  the  Society.  It  gives  those  communities  and  social 
circles  or  groups  an  opportunity  to  study  after  the  most 
approved  methods  under  college  and  university  teachers 
who  are  not  able  financially  to  support  the  regular  Exten- 
sion lecture  courses. 


Two  of  Philadelphia's  Local  Centres,  West 
The         Philadelphia    and    Association    Local,    have 
Preliminary  developed  a  most  useful    auxiliary  for   pro- 
Cla55.        moting  the  educational  value   of  University 
Extension  in  the  *  *  Preliminary  Class. ' '    These 
classes  are  organized  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  mem- 
bers of  the  centre  for  the  course  of  lectures  they  have 
decided  to  follow.      Association  Local  took    a  course  in 
**  Civics,"  using  Fiske*s  **  Civil  Government,"  preparatory 
to  Professor  Fiske's  course  on  **  Formative  Influences  in 
American  History.  * '  West  Philadelphia  has  had  a  large  class 
studying  Greek  history,  literature  and  art  preliminary  to 
the  courses  of  Mr.  Churton.  Collins,  of  England  ;  Professors 
Lawton,  of  Bryn  Mawr,  and  Hyde,  of  Lehigh  University, 
upon  those  same  subjects.     These  classes  can  be  made  of  the 
greatest  value.     They  partake,  in  a  measure,  of  the  nature 
of  continuous  courses. 
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OuTijNBS  OF  Pbdagogics.  By  Professor  W.  Rein.  Translated  by 
C.  C.  and  Ida  J.  Van  Liew,  with  Additional  Notes  by  the  former. 
Pp.  200.  Swan,  Sonnenschein  &  Co.,  London.  C.  W.  Bardeen, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.     1893. 

Professor  Rein  has  been  for  many  years  the  director  of  the  Peda- 

ogical  Seminary  at  the  University  of  Jena.  He  is  an  enthusiastic 
disciple  of  Herbart,  and  his  system  of  pedagogics  is  in  ereat  part  an 
application  of  Herbartian  principles  to  present  needs  ana  conditions. 

The  subject  naturally  divides  itself  in  two  parts, — Practical  Peda- 
gogics and  Theoretical  Pedagogics.  The  first  is  treated  especially 
with  reference  to  the  needs  of  German  schools.  In  the  second  part 
is  discussed  the  purpose  of  education,  which  the  author  concludes  is 
the  ethical  culture  of  the  will,  and  the  means  by  which  this  is  to  be 
attained. 

The  attractiveness  of  the  book  is  greatly  marred  by  careless  press- 
work.  But  it  will  undoubtedly  stimulate  interest  and  induce  study  of 
the  Herbartian  pedagogics.  A  guide  to  this  is  supplied  in  a  Biblio- 
graphy of  German  literature,  to  which  the  translator  has  added  refer- 
ences to  English  literature  on  the  Herbartian  system. 

Natural  History  of  Intellect  and  Other  Papers.  By  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson.  With  a  General  Index  to  Emerson's  Collected 
Works.  Boston  and  New  York  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  The 
Riverside  Press,  Cambridge,  1893. 

From  the  pretentious  title  of  this  last  and  final  volume  of  Emer- 
son's collected  writings,  the  unskillful  may  be  deluded  into  thinking 
that  they  have  here  a  profound  and  systematic  treatise  upon  psycho- 
logical phenomena.  Not  so,  however.  The  two  short  papers  dealing 
with  the  subject  are  simply  two  more  collections  of  Emerson's  incon- 
sequential observations  upon  the  manifestations  of  the  intellect,  a 
**  series  of  anecdotes,"  *' a  farmer's  almanac  of  mental  moods."  He 
would  have  us  study  the  actions  of  the  intellect  as  we  do  those  of 
chemistry,  by  observation  and  classification  of  its  phenomena.  While 
these  two  short  papers  contain  nothing  new,  we  yet  have  Emerson  at 
his  best  in  the  keen  observations  and  epigrammatic  statements  that 
greet  us  on  every  page.  An  essay  on  **  Boston,"  pulsates  with  pride 
and  prudent  panegyric  for  his  beloved  city.  Essays  on  Milton, 
Michael  Angefo,  and  miscellanedus  papers  reprinted  from  magazines 
and  the  Dial,  exhibit  Emerson  as  a  literary  critic.  An  extensive 
index  of  his  entire  works  and  of  his  innumerable  quotations  fi-om 
authors  is  a  valuable  part  of  this  volume.  One  wishes  that  there  was 
an  index  to  Emerson's  quotable  sayings. 
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Woman  and  Thk  Highbr  Education.  Edited  by  Anna  C.  Bmckelt 
Pp.  214.  Thk  Literature  op  Phii,anthropy.  Edited  by 
Frances  A.  Goodale.  Pp.  205.  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York. 
1893.     Price,  |r.oo,  each.     [Distaflf  Series.] 

These  two  dainty  volumes  of  the  Distaff  series  are  composed  of 
papers  on  various  literary  and  philanthropic  subjects  by  women  of 
New  York.  Originally  published  as  magazine  articles,  in  the  present 
form  they  constituted  a  part  of  the  World's  Fair  Exhibit. 

Woman  and  The  Higher  Education  is  a  hackneyed  subject,  but  the 

?apers  in  this  volume  by  Professor  Maria  Mitchell,  Mrs.  Alice  Freeman 
aimer,  and  others  no  less  eminent,  are  anything  but  dull  and  un- 
profitable. The  plea  of  Mrs.  Emma  Willard  for  a  seminary  for  women 
made  before  the  Legislature  of  New  York  in  18 19,  is  pathetic.  It 
ought  to  bring  some  serious  thoughts  to  the  women  who  accept  freely 
the  educational  privileges  of  to-day  without  a  thought  of  how  these 
have  been  secured. 

The  Literature  of  Philanthropy  contains  papers  on  Criminal  Re- 
form, Tenement  Neighborhood  Idea,  *'The  Negro  and  Civilization,** 
and  kindred  subjects.  They  have  been  written  by  women  whose 
hearts  are  in  their  subjects.  Who,  for  example,  has  a  right  to  speak 
of  the  work  among  the  Indians,  if  not  Mrs.  Elaine  Goodale  Eastman  ? 
The  reader  will  certainly  recur  with  pleasure  to  Mrs.  C.  R.  Lowell's 
thoughtful  article  on  Criminal  Reform,  and  Dr.  Mary  B.  Damon's  on 
Medical  Women  in  Tenements.  But  it  is  hard  to  discriminate.  In 
the  quiet  of  our  homes  we  pronounce  this  part  of  the  World's  Fair  a 
success. 

Practicai.  Essays  on  American  Government.  By  Albert  Bush- 
nell  Hart,  Ph.  D.  Pp.  311,  with  Index.  New  York :  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  1893. 

Professor  Hart  has  collected  here  eleven  essays  dealing  with  as 
many  different  phases  of  our  government.  With  one  exception,  all 
of  them  have  been  published  at  divers  times  in  divers  periodicals. 
They  are  '*  practical "  in  the  sense  that  they  describe  simply  the 
actual  workings  of  our  political  machinery  without  attempting  to 
moralize  on  "  what  they  ought  to  be."  We  have  a  dispassionate  and 
impartial  account  of  **  The  Chilean  Controversy  :  A  Study  in  American 
Diplomacy,"  one  of  the  best  we  have  seen.  The  article  on  "The 
Speaker  as  Premier"  sketches  briefly  the  growth  of  that  official's 
autocratic  prerogatives,  "The  Exercise  of  the  Suffrage,"  "The 
Election  ot  a  President,"  "The  Rise  of  American  Cities,*'  "The 
Biography  of  a  River  and  Harbor  Bill."  and  "Why  the  South  Was 
Defeated  in  the  Civil  War,"  are  the  most  important  of  the  other  essays 
in  the  volume.  Much  useful  statistical  information  is  found  in  the 
text  and  in  appended  tables.  The  author  does  not  pretend  to  have 
said  the  final  word  on  the  subjects  treated  ;  but  he  gives  us  a  serviceable 
volume  for  practical  use  and  reference. 


University  Extension. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  AND  UNIVERSITY 

EXTENSION. 


IN  accepting  the  presidency  of  the  University  of  Chicago^ 
Dr.  Harper  stipulated  that  it  be  clearly  understood  that 
the  new  institution  should  not  be  merely  one  more  added  to 
the  number  of  already  existing  American  colleges,  but  that 
it  be  organized  especially  to  meet  needs  in  college  and  uni- 
versity education  hitherto  unprovided  for.  This  was  not  to 
assert  that  existing  institutions  were  defective  in  plan  or 
deficient  in  accomplishment,  but  rather  that  they  were  doing 
their  work  so  well  that  there  could  be  no  good  reason  for 
establishing  a  new  university  unless  it  could  justify  itself  by 
oflfering  peculiar  conveniences  and  advantages.  Hence  the 
spirit  of  innovation  characteristic  of  all  the  activities  of  the 
University  of  Chicago — innovation  not  as  an  end,  but  as  a 
means  to  the  end  referred  to.  Hence  the  short  terms,  ses- 
sions during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year,  the  quarterly 
convocation  in  place  of  the  annual  commencement,  and  the 
reception  of  students  at  the  beginning  of  every  quarter. 

In  no  respect,  however,  is  the  departure  from  the  old  lines 
of  university  organization  more  apparent  than  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  university  to  prosecute  the  work  of  Univer- 
sity Extension.  Here  more  evidently,  if  possible,  than 
elsewhere,  innovation  operates  to  enlarge  the  usefulness  of 
the  University,  by  providing  in  every  practicable  way  that 
as  many  as  possible  may  be  brought  under  university  influ- 
ence, and  this,  not  only  within  the  university  quadrangles, 
but  in  all  the  towns  that  can  be  reached.  In  studying  the 
relations  of  the  modern  university  to  the  public,  Dr.  Harper 
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and  his  counsellors  clearly  perceived  that  in  every  commu- 
nity there  are  numbers  of  intelligent  men  and  women,  young, 
middle-aged,  and  even  old,  who  are  eager  to  read  and  study 
under  direction  along  various  lines  of  literature,  history,  and 
science.  It  was  seen  that  this  readiness  to  read  and  study 
is  confined  to  no  "class,"  and  that  university  graduates 
are  as  glad  as  any  to  avail  themselves  of  any  means  to 
stimulate  systematic  intellectual  activity  and  to  **keep  up  '* 
with  the  results  of  recent  research.  In  short,  no  demand  was 
more  evident  and  more  evidently  unprovided  for  than  that  the 
universities  should  extend  their  influence  beyond  their  own 
premises,  and  offer  to  intelligent  men  and  women  through- 
out the  country  whatever  of  university  advantages  they  can 
use. 

In  accordance  with  this  view  the  Extension  of  University 
Teaching  was  assigned  to  one  of  the  four  grand  co-ordinate 
Divisions  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  A  separate  faculty 
was  selected  for  this  work,  a  special  set  of  administrative 
officers  was  chosen  to  organize  and  direct  it,  and  spacious 
offices  were  set  apart  and  equipped  for  the  business  involved. 
The  administrative  staff"  consisted  of  a  director  and  five  sec- 
retaries of  departments,  the  departments,  namely,  of  I^ecture- 
Study,  Correspondence-Teaching,  Class-Instruction,  Libra- 
ries, and  District  Organization  and  Training.  This  organi- 
zation has  been,  substantially,  continued  until  the  present, 
and  has  been  found  essential  to  the  prosecution  of  the  work 
as  conceived  and  planned. 

The  names  of  departments  mentioned  above,  will  suggest 
the  broad  conception  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  University 
JSxtension,  entertained  by  the  University.  For  twenty  years, 
in  England,  and  for  three  years  in  this  country,  University 
Extension  had  been  understood  to  signify  the  Extension  of 
University  Teaching  by  courses  of  lecture-studies,  delivered 
at  weekly  or  fortnightly  intervals,  with  the  usual  accompa- 
niment of  the  syllabus,  the  weekly  paper,  and  the  review 
hour.  It  was  seen  that  while  this  form  of  University  Exten- 
sion has  in  it  immense  possibilities  of  interest  and  value,  yet 
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it  is  by  no  means  the  only  way  in  which  university  teaching 
ma}'  be  extended.  Doubtless  it  is  the  very  best  form  of 
Extension  for  the  majority  of  intelligent  men  and  women  in 
our  towns  and  cities.  But  it  is  by  no  means  a  satisfactory 
form  of  teaching  for  those  who  desire  to  pursue  non-resident 
study  parallel  with  the  woik  done  in  the  classrooms  of  the 
university,  and  with  the  purpose  of  working  toward  a  degree. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  meet  the  desires  of  non-resident  stu- 
dents to  pursue  the  very  same  courses  of  study  with  students 
in  residence,  the  departments  of  Correspondence-Teaching 
and  of  Class- Work  were  organized.  Through  the  former,  a 
student  in  any  part  of  the  country,  or  indeed  of  the  world, 
may  accomplish  one- half  of  his  undergraduate  work,  and 
one-third  of  a  course  of  graduate  work  in  absentia.  At  least 
one-half  the  undergraduate  work,  and  two-thirds  of  the 
graduate  work  must  be  done  in  residence ;  and  upon  the 
work  done  iyi  absentia  the  student  must  take  examination  at 
one  of  the  regularly  appointed  university  examinations. 
Through  the  Class- Work  Department,  Saturday  and  even- 
ing classes  are  organized  in  various  parts  of  Chicago  and  its 
suburbs,  for  those  who  for  any  reason  cannot  enter  the  class- 
rooms of  the  university.  Here,  as  in  the  correspondence 
work,  the  student  matriculates  as  a  regular  student  of  the 
university,  and  performs  his  work  under  the  conditions  just 
explained. 

Students  receiving  instruction  in  either  of  the  three  depart- 
ments named,  usually  require  books  other  than  those  ordi- 
narily accessible  to  them.  In  order  to  increa.se  the  value  of 
the  facilities  offered,  it  was  felt  that  some  specially  selected 
books  must  accompany  the  courses.  The  Library  Depart- 
ment was  organized  to  care  for  this.  The  plan  proposed, 
and  actually  carried  out  with  constantly  increasing  com- 
pleteness, was  to  send  to  every  centre  a  small  library  of 
books  recommended  by  the  lecturer,  to  be  free  for  use  during 
the  continuance  of  the  course  ;  to  do  the  like,  where  practi- 
cable, in  connection  with  class- work  ;  and  to  rent  to  corre- 
spondence students,  such  books  as  they  might  need  and  wish 
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to  obtain  in  this  way.  The  plan  embraced  also  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  book  clearing-house  through  which  libraries 
and  individuals  might  effect  mutually  advantageous  ex- 
changes. 

The  secretary  of  district  organizations  attends  to  the 
grouping  of  centres  into  district  federation  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  mutual  acquaintance,  the  quickening  of  interest, 
and  the  evolution  of  better  things  from  a  comparative  study 
of  experience.  The  same  secretary  has  charge  of  the  selec- 
tion and  training  of  men  whose  abilities  and  ambitions  lead 
them  into  these  departments  of  teaching. 

I  have  said  that  the  University  Extension  work  is  assigned 
to  one  of  the  four  great  co-ordinate  divisions  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago.  This  is  meant  to  imply  that  this  division 
is  in  every  sense  an  organic  part  of  the  University.  Its 
administrative  and  teaching  staff  are  appointed  by  the  trus- 
tees of  the  university,  its  director  is  a  member  of  the  uni- 
versity council,  members  of  its  faculty  give  courses  in  the 
classrooms  of  the  university,  while  professors  and  instruc- 
tors from  the  university  proper  give  courses  in  each  of  the 
departments  of  University  Extension  teaching.  Under 
conditions  explained.  University  Extension  work  may  be 
credited  to  the  non-resident  student  in  the  same  terms  as  to 
the  student  in  residence. 

The  elaborate  preparation  of  the  University  thus  to  extend 
its  influence  has,  from  the  first,  met  with  a  most  gratifying 
response,  exceeding  the  highest  hopes  entertained  by  those 
who  believed  in  the  plan,  and  justifying  the  great  outlay 
involved.  On  the  very  day  of  the  opening  of  the  univer- 
sity, October  2,  1892,  Mr.  Moulton  began  the  first  University 
Extension  course  offered  by  the  University,  and  other  lec- 
turers were  at  once  in  the  field.  Between  October  and 
December  of  that  year,  above  15,000  persons  attended  the 
lectures,  at  centres  not  only  in  Chicago  and  its  suburbs,  but 
scattered  over  the  region  extending  from  Detroit  to  the 
Mississippi,  and  from  Milwaukee  to  Quincy.  The  opening 
of  the  year  1893  narked  a  still  wider  spread  of  the  work, 
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and  by  April  it  was  possible  to  report  that  52  centres  had 
been  organized,  122  courses  of  lecture-studies  given,  and 
25,000  different  individuals  reached.  The  three  months 
closing  the  year  1893  show  a  most  gratifying  result.  Not- 
withstanding the  expected  falling  away  of  many  with  the 
loss  of  the  element  of  novelty  ;  notwithstanding  the  continu- 
ance of  the  World's  Fair  until  November ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  absorption  of  almost  every  one's  attention  in 
his  own  Bnancial  distresses,  or  in  those  of  others,  a  steady 
gain  is  apparent,  both  in  quantity  and  in  quality  of  work. 
There  is  a  marked  tendency  more  and  more  in  the  direction 
of  writing  the  weekly  papers,  and  in  planning  courses  of 
lecture-studies  in  something  like  educational  sequence. 
As  was  expected,  the  constituency  of  the  lecture-study 
courses  has  been  found  to  consist  not  chiefly  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  any  one  class.  It  proves  that  the  movement 
is  valued  and  supported,  not  only  by  those  who  have  been 
debarred  from  the  privileges  of  college  and  university  edu- 
cation, but  quite  as  much  by  graduates  themselves.  An 
interesting  example  of  this  occurred  at  Springfield,  111., 
where  Professor  Mace,  in  his  lectures  on  **  American  His- 
tory," found  among  those  who  attended  his  lectures  and 
wrote  papers,  lawyers,  physicians,  clergymen,  school  super- 
intendents and  principals,  members  of  the  Legislature  and 
members  of  Congress.  The  Correspondence-Teaching  De- 
partment  has  a  constituency  extending  from  Maine  and 
Canada  to  the  Sandwich  Islands.  One  of  its  students  is  an 
Arizona  ranchman  studying  Arabic  by  correspondence  ; 
another,  a  school  teacher  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  studying 
Sanskrit ;  and  another  a  member  of  the  standing  army  in 
Arizona.  Through  the  Class- Work  Department  instruction 
is  offered  on  evenings  and  Saturdays,  in  parts  of  Chicago,  in 
Psychology,  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  Civil  Govern- 
ment in  the  United  States,  Modern  History,  Latin,  Caesar  for 
beginners,  French  Grammar,  Elementary  German,  Elements 
of  Literature,  Nineteenth  Century  Literature,  Rhetoric  and 
English  Composition,    Mathematics,  Elementary  Algebra, 
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Advanced  Algebra,  Plane  Geometry,  Plane  Trigonometry, 
Physics,  General  Astronomy,  Elementary  Chemistry,  Geo- 
graphic Geology,  Elementary  Zoology,  Reading. 

The  special  dangers  against  which  it  has  been  found  need- 
ful to  guard,  have  arisen  not  in  connection  with  Class  or 
Correspondence  Work,  but  with  that  of  the  Lecture-study 
courses.  Two  classes  were  likely  to  be  mislead  in  their 
estimate  of  this  work  :  one  consisting  of  those  who  feared 
that  the  attempt  would  be  made  to  offer  a  short  cut,  a  royal 
road  to  degrees  and  diplomas,  and  so  to  discredit  sound 
learning  ;  the  other  consisting  of  those  who  hoped  what  the 
former  class  feared.  Add  to  this  a  little  confusion  as  to  the 
precise  aim,  in  the  minds  of  some  lecturers.  Happily  these 
dangers  are  becoming  less  and  less  threatening.  More  and 
more  clearly  all  concerned  are  seeing  that  Uhiversity  Exten- 
sion Lecture-studies  have  literally  immense  intrinsic  value, 
independent  of  any  translation  into  terms  of  university 
credits.  That  men  who  are  masters  of  their  subjects  should 
talk  to  intelligent  men  and  women  interested  in  those  sub- 
jects, not  once,  but  in  a  series  of  talks  ;  that  those  who  listen 
should  do  supplementary  reading  and  writing  under  direc- 
tion, and  discuss  with  the  lecturer  the  topics  suggested — all 
this  is  felt  to  have  a  value  of  its  own  ;  and  on  this  value  the 
system,  at  least  in  America,  must  rest,  or  speedily  pass  away. 

The  authorities  at  the  University  of  Chicago  believe  that 
the  work  of  University  Extension  is  yet  in  its  formative 
period.  In  common  with  other  advocates  of  the  work  they 
do  not  count  themselves  as  yet  to  have  apprehended,  but 
they  are  pressing  on,  believing  in  its  possibilities  while  they 
are  keenly  alive  to  its  dangers.  One  of  the  chief  cautions 
which  they  take  to  themselves  and  urge  upon  others  is  that 
we  call  things  by  their  right  names  ;  that  we  look  carefully 
at  every  appliance  of  University  Extension,  and  try  to  answer 
for  ourselves  and  the  public  truly  the  question — what  is  this 
worth  ?  what  can  it  do  ?  what  can  it  not  do  ?  No  claim  is 
made  by  the  University  of  Chicago  that  University  Exten- 
sion supersedes  any  agency  in  education  already  approved. 
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but  rather  that  it  undertakes  to  do  a  work  hitherto  not 
provided  for.  It  will  still  be  necessarj'^  for  those  who 
desire  the  full  privileges  of  a  college  or  university  course 
to  come  into  residence  at  college  or  university  for  a  term  of 
years.  Chautauqua  and  the  popular  lecture  will  doubtless 
continue  their  beneficent  missions  of  culture  and  entertain- 
ment. But  with  the  universities  crowded  to  the  doors,  and 
with  every  other  appliance  of  liberal,  technical,  or  popular 
education  in  full  operation,  it  will  still  be  true  that  men  and 
women  of  every  class,  who  cannot  and  who  do  not  care  to  enter 
the  classrooms,  will  gladly  use  much  that  the  universities, 
and  they  alone,  can  oflfer.  It  is  confidently  believed  that  it 
is  a  legitimate  part  of  the  work  of  the  university  to  answer 
in  the  aflBrmative  the  question :  Is  it  possible  for  busy  men 
and  women  to  discharge  the  daily  duties  of  home  and  of  busi- 
ness^ and  at  the  same  time  be  constantly  advancing  their  own 
culture  by  reading  and  study  f 

Accordingly  the  University  of  Chicago  has  thrown  open 
its  doors,  not  that  more  students  may  enter,  but  that  learn- 
ing may  go  forth,  and  that  the  great  school  may  become  a 
great  light  to  the  region  in  the  midst  of  which  it  is  placed. 

Nathanikl  Butler,  Jr. 

Universiiy  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  ///. 
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A  FEW  years  ago  one  could  almost  count  on  the  fingers 
of  a  baud  the  number  of  economists  in  the  United 
States  doing  active,  scientific  work.  Now  it  takes  more 
than  that  number  to  man  the  economic  department  in  one 
university ;  and  they  must  all  be  scientifically  active. 
Teachers  are  beyond  counting  for  number ;  and  withal,  the 
people  are  not  duly  interested  in  economics,  and  they  are  far 
from  getting  the  help  that  the  science  is  able  to  render. 

Professor  Newcomb  has  shown  how  difficult  is  the  problem 
of  diflfusing  knowledge  in  this  department.*  People  are 
persistent  in  holding  to  economic  doctrines  that  have  been 
jdisproven  time  and  time  again  and  which  a  moment's  sober 
examination  will  show  to  be  not  only  fallacious  but  ruinous 
if  made  a  rule  of  life  or  the  policy  of  a  nation. 

There  is  a  dread  of  improvements  that  make  things 
cheap.  If  a  natural  well  were  discovered  that  would  furnish 
unlimited  quantities  of  pure  table  butter,  the  feeling  first 
excited  by  the  discovery  would  be  one  of  regret  at  the  loss 
of  the  labor  now  involved  in  creating  that  product.  The 
policy  of  *'  making  work  '*  is  persistently  followed  by  numer- 
ous bodies  of  men.  Multiplying  the  results  of  work,  the 
one  thing  that  is  capable  of  raising  the  level  of  every 
one's  life,  is  regarded  with  dread. 

In  discussing  currency  or  the  tariff,  it  is  not  customary 
for  disputants  of  a  certain '  class  to  attack  a  system  at  its 
vulnerable  points,  or  to  defend  it  by  advancing  its  really 
strong  claims.  Axiomatic  truth  is  questioned.  That  import- 
ing an  article  is  furnishing  employment  to  the  labor  required 
in  making  something  to  export,  in  payment  for  it,  would 
seem  to  be  a  fairly  clear  and  simple  proposition.  It  has  cor- 
ollaries that  are  equally  clear.     There   is  a  large  field  of 

♦  In  ihc  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics  for  July,  iSyj. 
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ascertained  truth  concerning  foreign  commerce  and  the  effects 
of  protection.  There  is  something  to  be  said  in  favor  of 
a  protective  policy  ;  but  what  commonly  is  said  denies  the 
certainties  of  the  subject ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  the  pending 
discussion  it  seems  to  ser\'e  as  good  a  purpose  as  an  intelli- 
gent argument  would  do.  The  popular  knowledge  of  eco- 
nomic truth  lags  far  behind  the  need  of  it.  If  one  is  an 
optimist — which  is  saying  if  one  is  free  from  mental  disease 
— he  will  believe  that  the  present  knowledge  of  economic 
truth  is  far  inferior  to  what  will  be  possessed  and  used  in  the 
near  future.  The  science  itself  must  possess  a  larger  terri- 
tory. Doubts  must  be  removed,  and  a  large  number  of  prop- 
ositions must  be  added  to  the  list  of  what  now  constitute 
the  certainties  of  the  subject.  The  people  must  get  possession 
of  these  truths,  new  and  old,  in  some  way  ;  and  the  public 
schools  must,  in  the  main,  enable  them  to  do  it. 

Universit}'  Extension  is  always  welcome  in  so  far  as  it 
goes.  To  the  length  of  completely  meeting  the  end  crea- 
ted by  the  state  of  things  above  outlined  it  cannot  go.  It 
can  help  in  a  powerful  and  welcome  way.  If  it  can  reach 
the  teachers  it  will  do  the  largest  work  of  which  it  is  capable ; 
and  it  ought  to  reach  them. 

The  certainties  of  economic  science  ought  to  be  put  within 
reach  of  boys  and  girls  of  a  high  school  grade.  In  the  good 
time  coming,  economics  will  be  on  a  par  with  mathematics, 
in  having  its  very  elementary  courses,  within  the  compre- 
hension of  grammar  school  children,  its  more  solid  courses, 
for  pupils  in  high  schools,  and  its  collegiate  courses,  made 
possible  by  the  earlier  training  of  the  students  who  take 
them.  It  will  have  its  graduate  courses,  dealing  with 
problems  too  difficult  to  be  given  to  any  class  in  the  present 
state  of  education,  and,  beyond  all,  will  lie  its  field  for 
research,  as  fruitful  as  any  that  has  ever  been  opened  to 
explorers,  and  likely  to  be  pursued  with  a  zest  that  suggests 
no  present  scientific  work,  but  rather  those  practical  pursuits 
that  have  millions  of  dollars  as  prizes  of  success.  We  shall 
search  for  principles  as  we  now  do  for  veins  of  gold,  or  elec- 
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trie  Storage  batteries,  or  multiple  methods  of  telegraphy,  or 
automatic  looms  for  outdoing  fine  art.  Something  of  this 
kind  is  necessary  now,  when  men  submit  to  be  misgoverned 
by  their  elected  representatives  ;  but  it  will  be  doubly  neces- 
sary when  they  really  govern  themselves.  The  referendum, 
when  it  comes,  will   make  economic  science  one  of  the 

necessaries  of  life. 

J.  B.  Clark. 

Amherst  College ^  Mass. 


THE  SUMMER  MEETING. 


THE  official  announcement  of  the  second  session  of  the 
University  Extension  Summer  Meeting  will  appear 
early  in  March.  Besides  the  lecture  courses  in  the  depart- 
ments of  literature,  science,  history  and  art,  several  of  which 
will  be  given  by  the  lecturers  whose  success  in  the  first  session 
was  most  pronounced,  there  will  be  in  the  meeting  of  the 
present  year  three  or  more  distinctly  organized  and  parallel 
series  of  lecture  courses.  Of  these  three  departments  one 
that  will  most  interest  a  very  large  number  of  the  prospec- 
tive students  is  that  of  pedagogy.  Dr.  Frank  McMurray, 
Professor  of  Pedagogy  in  the  State  University  of  Illinois, 
will  be  at  the  head  of  this  department  and  will  himself 
deliver  a  course  of  perhaps  twenty  lectures.  Professor  Mc- 
Murray is  a  progressive  leader  of  educational  thought  and 
an  interesting,  energetic  and  inspiring  lecturer.  Several 
additional  lecture  courses  and  conferences  on  live  educa- 
tional topics  will  be  arranged. 

A  second  department  of  more  general  interest  is  that  of 
American  history,  which  will  embody  lecture  courses  from 
Professor  W.  H.  Mace,  of  Syracuse  University,  the  favorite 
lecturer  of  the  first  Meeting,  whose  course  will  be  in  close 
sequence  with  that  of  last  year;  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale, 
of  Boston,  the  famous  author  and  lecturer,  and  Professor 
J.  B.  McMaster,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  whose 
**  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States  *'  has  rapidly 
become  the  standard  in  its  field  of  social  history.  This 
department  will  be  enriched  also  by  historical  excursions 
on  Saturdays  and,  like  the  Summer  Meeting  itself,  will 
find  its  climax  in  the  week's  pilgrimage  which  is  planned 
for  the  first  week  of  August  and  which  is  so  graphically 
described  by  Mr.  Powell  in  the  Review  of  Reviews  for 
October,  1893. 
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The  third  special  department  of  the  Summer  Meeting  is 
that  devoted  to  economics  and  sociology.  The  courses  in 
this  department  are  designed  for  advanced  students  of 
economics,  and  for  those  who  are  engaged  in  teaching 
political  economy,  political  science,  history  or  allied  subjects 
and  who  wish  to  get  acquainted  at  first  hand  with  those  who 
are  recognized  as  the  foremost  authorities  on  economic  sub- 
jects and  as  the  greatest  interpreters  of  economic  theory. 
Arrangements  with  lecturers  are  not  yet  complete,  but  a 
partial  announcement  is  possible. 

John  B.  Clark,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  Amherst 
College  and  lecturer  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  will 
give  a  two-weeks*  course  on  those  phases  of  the  newer  politi- 
cal economy  with  which  his  own  name  is  particularly  asso- 
ciated. Professor  Clark  stands  high  among  economic 
authorities,  is  president  of  the  American  Economic  Associa- 
tion and  has  made  original  contributions  to  economic  theory 
of  the  greatest  value.  The  basis  of  Professor  Clark' s  instruc- 
tion in  the  first  week  will  be  his  **  Philosophy  of  Wealth.*** 
Dr.  E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  President  of  Brown  University, 
will  give  a  course  on  some  phases  of  the  theory  of  money. 
President  Andrews  is  author  of  **  Institutes  of  Economics," 
**  An  Honest  Dollar,**  etc.,  was  the  most  prominent  member 
of  the  Brussels  International  Monetary  Conference  and  is 
especially  distinguished  in  economic  circles  for  his  vigorous 
advocacy  of  an  international  bimetallic  coinage.  He  has 
recently  been  elected  president  of  a  national  league  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  this  object.  President  Andrews  has 
consented  to  deliver  an  informal  address  on  the  Brussels 
conference  in  addition  to  the  course  on  the  theory  of  money. 

The  subject  of  money  will  also  be  discussed  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  mono-metallist.  Fuller  particulars  of  these 
two  interesting  courses  will  be  given  in  the  announcement 
of  the  Summer  Meeting.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  two 
sides  of  the  question  will  be  discussed  by  champions  as  able 
as  have  appeared  in  Congress,  in  the  press  or  in  formal 
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treatises.  Dr.  J.  W.  Jenks,  Professor  of  Political,  Municipal 
and  Social  Institutions,  Cornell  University,  will  lecture  on 
the  relation  between  economics  and  political  science,  point- 
ing out  the  nature  of  the  economic  basis  which  underlies 
state  and  municipal  activity  and  especially  the  relation 
between  economics  and  political  reform.  Professor  Jenks 
has  taken  high  rank  as  an  authority  on  these  topics  and 
has  written  many  valuable  papers  for  the  economic  and 
general  periodicals. 

Dr.  Simon  N.  Patten,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  completes  the  list  of  those 
offering  instruction  in  theoretical  economics.  Professor 
Patten  is  recognized  as  a  leader  in  the  field  of  economic 
theory,  surpassed  by  no  one  in  originality  or  influence.  He 
is  both  a  great  economist  and  a  great  teacher,  and  economists 
will  recognize  the  value  of  this  unique  opportunity  to  become 
acquainted  at  first  hand  with  his  system.  The  instruction 
in  one  week  of  Professor  Patten *s  course  will  be  based  on 
his  **  Theory  of  Dynamic  Economics.*'  * 

The  charge  for  tuition  in  any  one  of  the  special  depart- 
ments above  outlined  will  be  ten  dollars.  For  five  dollars 
additional  a  student  who  registers  in  one  of  the  special 
departments  will  be  given  a  ticket  admitting  to  all  the 
lectures  of  the  general  course  and  of  the  two  remaining 
special  departments. 

For  full  descriptive  circulars  or  for  information  on  specific 
points  the  reader  may  address  the  Director,  Edward  T. 
Devine,  at  the  University  Extension  Oflfice,  Fifteenth  and 
Chestnut  Sts.,  Philadelphia. 
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WHEN  a  new  movement  in  education  knocks  at  our 
door  and  demands  recognition  as  an  educational 
agency,  it  is  natural  and  right  that  its  adherents  should 
justify  its  claims.  Too  often  a  seemingly  new  movement 
proves  to  be  only  a  variety  of  some  old  agency  dressed  in 
a  new  garb,  or  what  is  worse,  a  subordinate  element  in 
education,  pushed  forward  into  a  prominence  which  its 
intrinsic  merits  do  not  deserve.  The  new  education  has 
been  heralded  numberless  times ;  in  fact,  it  is  always  with 
us,  and  yet  the  predicted  revolution  has  not  come,  and  we 
are  still  following  the  traditional  lines  of  education  with 
such  slight  exceptions,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  enumer- 
ate any  clearly  defined  principle  which  our  age  has  brought 
forth. 

It  is  easy  to  see  many  changes  in  the  educational  world. 
The  interest  in  education  has  greatly  increased ;  the  public 
are  much  more  willing  to  support  educational  projects,  both 
by  taxation  and  by  private  gifts;  the  public  schools  have 
become  a  powerful  means  of  elevating  all  classes  of  society  ; 
technical  and  secondary  schools  are  abundant  and  efficient ; 
and  the  great  universities.  State  and  private,  have  acquired 
an  influence,  which  such  institutions  never  before  exercised. 
While  recognizing  these  improvements,  and  many  more  that 
could  be  named,  I  still  affirm  that  our  age  has  not  been 
original  in  its  methods  and  that  it  has  not  departed  widely 
from  the  educational  traditions  of  the  past.  We  have,  to  be 
sure,  in  a  groping,  unconscious  waj'^  made  many  important 
modifications  in  our  educational  system,  but  the  principles 
upon  which  they  rest  have  not  been  enu merated ,  nor  have  they 
been  j  ustified  upon  grounds  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  through 
which  the  changes  have  come.      Independent,  therefore,  of 
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the  claims  of  a  new  agency,  demanding  recognition,  it  is 
important  to  survey  anew  the  various  forces  active  in  our 
educational  world,  and  to  enumerate  more  clearly  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  their  efficiency  depends. 

It  would  seem  an  easy  matter  to  determine  the  leading 
educational  agents,  and  to  measure  their  relative  importance. 
The  theory  of  education  should  classify  and  discuss  them, 
just  as  the  theory  of  production  in  political  economy  presents 
and  discusses  the  agents  in  production.  The  history  of 
education,  too,  should  be  a  ready  source  of  material  from 
which  a  comparative  study  of  educational  forces  can  be 
made.  But,  unfortunately,  both  the  theory  and  history  of 
education  in  the  sense  I  have  indicated  are  yet  to  be  written. 
There  is  at  hand  nothing  more  than  incomplete  sketches  of 
certain  historic  epochs  in  education  and  of  the  men  who  led 
these  great  movements.  Even  from  an  inductive  standpoint 
we  have  no  analysis  of  the  leading  educational  agencies. 
The  leading  educational  institutions  have  never  been  com- 
pared, their  functions  analyzed,  and  their  scope  and  duties 
defined.  The  principles  of  education  have  not  been  isolated 
from  the  inductive  material  by  which  they  are  obscured; 
still  less  have  they  been  corrolated,  so  that  broad  general- 
izations can  be  based  upon  them.  The  theory  of  education, 
if  such  it  may  be  called,  is  an  aggregation  of  the  most  mis- 
cellaneous character,  a  combination  of  platitudes,  adages, 
maxims  and  traditions  of  uncertain  value  mixed  with  crude 
generalizations,  based  upon  the  institutions  of  a  given  epoch 
or  the  tendencies  of  a  given  age.  The  hand  of  a  master  has 
never  sifted  this  heterogeneous  material,  separating  theory 
from  practice,  and  thus  creating  a  nucleus  about  which  a 
true  theory  of  education  can  grow  up. 

It  is  necessary  to  make  this  preliminary  statement,  because 
so  many  talk  and  write  as  if  the}*^  knew  exactly  the  functions 
of  each  educational  institution,  and  its  relation  to  other 
recognized  institutions,  as  if  they  were  able  to  map  out  the 
whole  educational  world,  and  could  determine  the  manner 
in  which  a  new  claimant  of  a  portion  of  the  educational  field 
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would  come  into  conflict  with  established  agencies  for  the 
same  end.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  repeat  that  the  data  for 
such  conclusions  are  lacking.  The  public  school,  the 
academy,  the  technical  school,  the  college  and  the  university, 
have  each  worked  at  their  problems  in  an  inductive  manner. 
They  have  shifted  their  bases,  altered  their  courses,  and 
changed  the  character  of  their  teaching  in  an  independent 
way,  dictated  by  their  own  necessities,  without  regard  to 
their  theoretical  relation  to  other  educational  agencies.  It 
is  still  a  problem  to  determine  just  what  each  of  these  factors 
in  education  can  undertake  best,  in  how  far  they  conflict 
with  or  duplicate  the  work  of  each  other,  and  whether 
between  them  all  the  whole  field  is  covered  without  any 
gaps  which  new  institutions  could  fill  to  the  advantage  of 
all  concerned. 

There  is  another  source  of  error  that  must  be  eliminated 
before  a  survey  of  our  topic  is  possible.  It  is  assumed  that 
a  new  organization  with  a  new  name  must  represent  a  new 
idea,  something  foreign  to  the  accepted  methods  ;  and  hence, 
that  the  new  conflicts  with  the  old,  or  at  least  implies  a  defect 
in  the  old  system  through  the  neglect  of  some  educational 
principle.  The  defence  of  the  old  thus  seems  to  demand  an 
opposition  to  the  new,  and  many  are  jealous  of  any  new 
movement,  largely,  because  of  the  implied  defects  in  the 
institutions  they  have  learned  to  respect  and  love,  and  whose 
eflficiency  seems  to  be  questioned.  There  must  of  course,  be 
a  measure  of  truth  in  such  charges  if  the  claims  of  the  new 
institution  are  to  be  justified,  and  yet  the  conflict  usually 
lies  in  a  diflFerent  quarter  from  that  in  which  it  appears 
to  lie.  The  new  institution  usually  represents  some  new 
diflFerentiation  of  old  agencies.  The  ideas  which  it  empha- 
sizes, are  old  truths  isolated  from  some  of  their  historical 
surrouudingii  and  made  prominent  and  forcible  by  their  new 
setting.  Often  the  apparently  new  ideas  held  a  dominant  place 
in  an  earlier  system  of  education,  but  through  the  necessary 
adjustment  to  new  conditions,  new  methods  came  into  vogue, 
leaving  some  important  principle  in  the  background  until  it 
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is  again  seized  upon  by  a  new  group  of  reformers  and 
restored  to  its  old  position  of  respect  and  importance. 

Such  changes  may  easily  take  place  unobserved,  because 
of  the  mingling  of  two  distinct  elements  in  all  education — 
the  personality  and  the  method  of  the  teacher.  In  great 
teachers,  the  first  element  is  so  dominant  that  the  second 
becomes  absorbed  in  it ;  and  for  the  time  being  lost  sight  of. 
Under  these  conditions  a  break  may  easily  be  made  in  the 
continuity  of  method  without  attracting  conscious  attention. 
The  disciples  of  the  new  teacher  follow  his  methods  subser- 
viently, extol  them  unduly,  and  assume  a  much  greater 
harmony  and  continuity  between  the  new  and  old  than 
really  exists.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  under  such  circum- 
stances important  ideas  should  sink  into  obscurity,  and 
seem  entirely  new  when  they  are  rediscovered  at  a  later 
period,  put  into  new  relations  and  given  a  new  name. 

Another  source  of  confusion  is  due  to  the  undefined, 
shadowy  boundary  of  the  educational  field.  All  knowledge 
is  not  preserved  or  transmitted  to  succeeding  generations 
through  the  recognized  educational  institutions.  It  is  often 
overlooked  that  much,  if  not  the  greater  part  of  the  acquired 
knowledge  of  a  given  age  comes  to  it  not  from  the  profes- 
sional teacher,  but  from  the  many  other  educational  agencies 
by  which  the  citizen  is  surrounded.  The  home,  the  church, 
the  newspaper,  the  club,  social  organizations,  social  inter- 
course, and  a  multitude  of  other  agencies  help  to  perpetuate 
the  knovvledge  of  the  race  and  to  determine  the  standard  of 
each  generation.  These  agencies,  moreover,  are  never  static. 
They  are  subject  to  the  struggle  for  existence,  and  are  con- 
stantly modified  by  the  dynamic  flow  of  the  society  of  which 
they  are  organs.  They  grow  at  the  expense  of  each  other, 
and  force  new  modifications  through  which  they  become 
more  sharply  differentiated  and  better  adjusted.  The  pur- 
pose which  one  of  them  serves  may  in  time  be  transferred  to 
another,  and  its  own  existence  be  justified  by  performing  new 
duties  or  at  least  some  old  duties  in  a  new  and  more  efiicient 
way. 
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Take,  for  example,  the  development  of  the  home  in  modem 
society.  It  has-  become  a  highly  differentiated  institution, 
serving  aesthetic  rather  than  physical  ends.  It  suggests 
comfort  and  ease  rather  than  food  and  shelter.  A  wife  is  a 
comfort  maker  more  than  a  bread  maker,  and  children  are 
supported  from  love  instead  of  from  duty.  These  changes  have 
cut  down  the  size  of  families  by  excluding  dependents  and 
productive  laborers.  They  have  made  the  home  exclusive, 
brought  parent  and  children  into  more  sympathetic  rela- 
tions, cut  out  the  disciplinary  aspect  of  home  life,  and  reduced 
its  strictly  educational  function,  or,  at  least,  turned  it  into 
new  channels  where  little  conscious  influence  was  exerted  in 
earlier  times. 

Similar  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  church.  It  has, 
through  the  evolution  of  society,  lost  many  of  its  former 
functions.  At  an  early  date  the  administration  of  justice 
became  a  function  of  the  State,  and  later  education  became 
secularized.  The  protestant  reformation  took  from  the  church 
its  cosmopolitan  character.  It  ceased  to  be  the  force  which 
bound  nations  and  communities  together,  and  restrained 
egoistic  action  in  international  affairs.  It  took  on,  at  least 
in  protestant  nations  where  communities  were  split  up  by 
denominational  differences,  a  more  intense  social  nature.  It 
exerts  its  influence  chiefly  upon  individual  families  and 
classes,  binding  their  members  by  stronger  ties,  and  holding 
them  up  to  a  higher  standard  than  could  have  been  impressed 
upon  the  whole  community  or  nation.  It  has  thus  elevated 
our  ideals,  purified  our  life,  and  strengthened  the  moral 
standards,  but  it  has  lost  much  of  that  broad,  unspecialized 
influence  which  the  early  church  exerted  over  our  whole 
civilization.  In  this  way  the  influence  of  the  church  over 
individuals  and  certain  sections  of  society  has  been  strength- 
ened, and  through  them  is  more  powerful  in  moulding  society 
as  a  whole  than  ever  before.  It  is  not,  however,  a  national 
institution,  giving  force  and  character  to  national  life.  Na- 
tions no  longer  appeal  to  their  God,  their  church  and  their 
religion  to  arouse  their  citizens  to  heroic  action,  except  in  a 
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formal  way.  They  now  resort  to  economic,  political,  or  even 
class  motives  to  make  the  action  of  the  people  harmonious 
and  energetic.  This  educational  influence  of  the  old  national 
church  has  been  lost,  and  the  present  church  in  its  new  form, 
while  serving  other  higher  purposes  much  better,  leaves  a 
gap  in  religious  activity  in  which  little  or  no  work  is  done. 

In  fact,  both  the  family  and  the  church,  have  ceased  to  be 
national  institutions,  and  have  become  social  agencies  for 
doing  a  very  important  but  highly  specialized  social  work. 
The  broader  field  which  they  have  vacated  has  been  partially 
supplied  by  other  agencies.  The  club,  the  secret  society, 
the  many  kinds  of  associations  based  on  ties  which  bind  men 
of  similar  temperament  and  habits  together,  the  trades 
unions  and  other  labor  organizations,  which  appeal  toindus- 
trial  instincts  and  motives,  have  each  secured  a  place  for 
themselves,  partly  by  occupying  the  field  vacated  by  the 
family  and  church,  and  partly  by  ministering  to  new  wants 
which  arise  in  a  highly  differentiated  society.  The  pulpit  has 
its  scope  limited  by  the  appearance  of  the  newspaper,  the 
periodical,  the  lecturer  and  the  author.  The  family  has 
had  its  field  narrowed  by  the  Sunday  School,  the  kinder- 
garten, the  manual  training  school,  and  other  forms  of  public 
education.  Each  new  institution  has  intensified  the  func- 
tional activity  of  every  other  institution,  and  created  a  need 
of  new  institutions  to  fill  up  the  newly  discovered  gaps  in 
the  social  and  educational  world. 

A  new  educational  movement  is  not  an  isolated  phenome- 
non, but  comes  in  as  a  part  of  a  great  social  upheaval. 
Social  institutions  are  the  means  by  which  a  society  seeks  to 
adjust  itself  to  its  environment.  If  this  environment  were 
unchanging,  the  adjustment  would  soon  be  complete.  The 
environment  is  not  wholly  objective,  but  depends  upon  the 
wants  of  the  society  seeking  adjustment  and  changes  as  they 
change.*    Each  new  environment,  with  its  corresponding 

•  Patten,  •*  Theory  of  Dynam'.c  Economics."    Cbup.  VII. 
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Standard  of  life  creates  a  dissatisfaction  with  old  institu- 
tions, and  awakens  a  desire  for  new  ones  more  in  harmony 
with  the  complex  conditions  of  the  new  society.  The  home, 
the  church,  the  school,  the  many  social  and  industrial  organ- 
izations, the  State  itself,  as  well  as  the  customs,  habits  and 
instincts  which  grow  up  around  them  are  modified  and 
differentiated  so  as  to  allow  new  institutions  of  co-ordinate 
rank  to  supplement  them,  and  thus  increase  the  adjustment 
of  society  to  its  environment. 

Each  added  complexity  of  the  environment,  bringing  with 
it  new  social  institutions  and  a  rise  of  the  standard  of  life, 
makes  existing  educational  institutions  inadequate,  tends  to 
differentiate  them,  and  thus  permits  the  rise  of  new  institu- 
tions to  supplement  those  already  active.  The  larger 
demand  for  educational  work  arises  mainly  from  the  increased 
consciousness  of  harmonious  consumption  and  of  the  neces- 
sity of  ejecting  inharmonious  elements  from  it.*  If  progress 
meant  simply  isolated  additions  to  social  welfare,  with  no 
elimination  or  subordination  of  strong  feelings,  the  type  of 
our  civilization  would  be  much  simpler,  and  the  need  of 
conscious  education  much  reduced.  As  it  is,  each  age,  if 
progressive,  must  tear  down  and  rebuild  much  of  the  sub- 
jective environment ;  f  instincts,  habits  and  customs  must  be 
reformed,  and  the  educational  institutions  revised  and 
extended  to  meet  the  new  conditions. 

I  shall  not  take  time  to  prove  that  the  great  social  re- 
organization of  this  century  has  fulfilled  all  these  conditions 
for  a  new  educational  movement.  If  the  changes  of  the 
last  century  created  the  need  of  a  Rousseau  and  a  Pestalozzi 
the  more  thoroughgoing  revolution  of  this  century  demands 
a  still  more  complete  upheaval  and  overthrow  of  educational 
routine  and  tradition.  While  there  has  been  a  great  exten- 
sion of  education  to  all  classes,  the  content  and  method  of 
instruction  have  not  been  changed  and  the  evils  are  increased 


*  Pattsn,  "  The  Economic  Courses  of  Moral   Progress."     Annals  of  the  Ameriaun 
Academy  of  Pulitical  and  Social  Science.    September,  189a. 

t  The  term  "  subjective  environment "  is  explained  on  page  376. 
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very  much  by  the  larger  numbers  whom  this  type  of  educa- 
tion reaches.  So  firmly  have  the  conventional  ideas  of 
education  been  rooted  in  our  minds  that  the  educational 
history  of  the  race  has  been  distorted  and  the  reliance  on 
certain  questionable  doctrines  is  so  complete  as  to  obscure 
and  narrow  the  whole  field  of  education.  Educational 
theory  has  been  displaced  by  the  maxims  of  the  art  of 
iorcing  boys  to  become  premature  men.  It  is  the  art  of 
impressing  facts  and  details  upon  the  growing  mind  rather 
than  vital  principles  and  related  knowledge.  Race  knowl- 
edge, race  traditions,  and  race  ideals  have  been  lost  sight  of, 
and  adult  education,  upon  which  they  depend  for  vitality 
has  been  eliminated  from  the  field  of  educational  activity. 
We  emphasize  and  support  the  school  for  boys,  but  neglect 
those  broader  educational  forces  which  sustain  and  elevate 
the  normal  and  intellectual  tone  of  the  adult  population. 

This  concept  of  boy  or  school  education  is  a  recent  inven- 
tion. Among  primitive  nations,  almost  all  the  education  is 
for  the  adult.  The  child  participates  in  it  only  as  a  member 
of  the  community  attracted  by  prominent  features  of  social 
life.  Race  knowledge,  traditions  and  history  are  preserved 
by  the  old  rather  than  by  the  young.  Education  thus 
belongs  to  the  period  after  and  not  before  the  active  portion 
of  a  man*s  life. 

In  Homer,  we  have  a  typical  case  of  an  early  educator. 
His  hearers  were  not  mere  children,  but  the  men  and  women 
of  the  active  period  of  life.  They  were  aroused  and  held 
by  an  interest  in  the  events  narrated,  and  made  better  citizens 
by  their  deeper  knowledge  of  the  great  epochs  of  national 
history,  grouped  in  a  natural  order  and  made  vivid  by  the 
emphasis  on  the  stirring  facts.  Homer  could,  with  truth, 
be  called  the  first  extensionist.  He  was  an  itinerant  teacher 
depending  upon  popular  interest  in  the  history  of  his  race 
for  his  support.  He  intensified  the  national  life  by  his  vivid 
pictures  of  past  events  and  thus  helped  to  form  the  national 
character  of  the  Grecian  people.  All  nations  have  not  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  Homer  to  make  their  traditions  an 
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essential  part  of  the  education  of  every  race  ;  but,  at  least, 
humble  workers  filled  with  the  same  spirit  and  using  the 
same  methods  have  made  the  traditions  and  ideals  of  each 
successful  race  so  vivid  and  instinctive  as  to  be  the  means  of 
sustaining  the  national  spirit  under  conditions  where  an 
appeal  to  other  motives  would  fail. 

Even  in  the  later  periods  of  Grecian  history  education  was 
largely  confined  to  the  mature  portion  of  the  community. 
Public  questions  occupied  the  dormant  place  in  the  social 
life  of  the  Athenian.  The  education  which  prepared  for 
political  life  was  received  in  public  places  by  adults  in  ways 
not  dissimilar  from  those  through  which  the  American 
citizen  gets  his  knowledge  of  national  events.  Socrates 
taught  in  the  market  places  and  his  hearers  were  beyond 
what  we  now  regard  as  the  school  age.  The  later  and  better 
organized  schools  of  philosophy  were  places  of  retreat  for 
the  mature  and  not  an  isolating  environment  for  boys. 

This  education  of  the  adults  was  made  possible  through 
the  separation  of  society  into  classes.  The  slaves  did  the 
work  and  the  citizen  was  in  many  respects  a  man  of  leisure, 
whose  time  was  free  for  the  purpose  of  self-culture.  Educa- 
tion was  thus  a  recreation  and  a  pleasure,  not  a  discipline. 
It  was  an  end  in  itself  and  not  a  preparation  for  something 
beyond. 

The  social  conditions  of  modern  times  destroyed  this  ideal 
of  the  ancient  world.  The  great  industrial  changes  created 
new  ideals  of  life  through  which  the  boy  instead  of  the  man 
became  the  centre  of  educational  activity.  The  prime  cause 
of  this  change  was  the  breaking  down  of  the  privileges  of 
the  aristocracy  by  which  a  portion  of  society  had  leisure 
during  their  mature  years,  coupled  with  the  rise  of  the 
industrial  classes  into  an  active  participation  in  national  life. 
The  adult  population  engaged  in  bread-earning  occupations, 
and  gave  to  them  so  much  time  and  energy  that  education 
ceased  to  be  a  matter  of  conscious  consideration.  The 
intensifying  of  business  life  leads  to  an  intensifying  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  few  remaining  leisure  hours.     Amusements 
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tend  to  displace  education,  crowding  it  into  an  earlier  period 
of  life  before  the  child  is  of  much  use  in  the  industrial 
world. 

Two  important  events  helped  these  industrial  changes  in 
forcing  the  child  into  the  school.  The  first  of  these  was  the 
invention  of  writing  and  printing.  Here  was  an  occupation 
well  fitted  for  the  child.  He  would  learn  to  read  and  write 
before  the  period  of  industrial  activity  began  and  thus  the 
valuable  time  of  the  adult  would  be  used  for  other  purposes. 
The  second  event  was  the  revival  of  learning  at  the  end  of 
the  middle  ages.  The  ancient  languages  were  the  only 
storehouses  of  learning.  The  Latin  also  was  the  best  and 
in  many  fields  the  onl)'^  medium  for  the  exchange  of  ideas. 
The  ancient  languages  thus  became  indispensable  for  culture 
and  it  was  advantageous  to  use  the  boy's  time  in  their 
acquisition.  Language  study  is  well  fitted  for  boys  and  its 
necessity  under  these  conditions  did  much  to  fix  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  the  notion  that  education  is  a  task  for 
boys  and  not  a  recreation  for  men. 

This  new  concept  of  education  was  strengthened  by  cer- 
tain ideas  prevalent  in  the  religious  world.  The  school  and 
the  church  were  parts  of  one  institution,  and  educational 
ideas  were  colored  by  the  ascetic  notions  prevalent  in 
religious  circles.  The  doctrine  of  natural  depravity  created 
a  demand  for  an  isolating  environment  for  the  boy  at  school, 
and  a  discipline  to  correct  the  evil  tendencies  natural  to 
youth.  The  school  was  not  made  a  vital  part  of  each  com- 
munity, but  a  distant  place  to  which  the  boy  was  sent  and 
in  which  he  was  free  from  the  strong  temptations  of  the 
external  world.  At  a  time  when  isolation  from  the  world 
was  deemed  necessary  for  moral  progress,  and  pain  and 
privation  the  best  means  of  creating  a  noble,  lofty  character, 
it  was  easy  to  remodel  educational  ideas,  so  as  to  emphasize 
these  elements.  The  church  attempted  to  form  the  char- 
acters of  boys  on  the  plan  it  used  to  reform  men.  Thus 
certain  ideas  secured  a  dominant  place  in  modem  education 
and  have  not  yet  been  displaced  although  our  religious  life, 
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from  which   they  were  taken,  has  been   modified  by  the 
quickening  influence  of  higher  ideals. 

The  static  condition  of  educational  theory  is  largely  due 
to  the  need  of  extending  the  advantage  of  public  schools  to 
all  classes.  Reformers  have  been  desirous  of  giving  to  the 
lowest  classes  of  society  the  advantages  which  were  in 
earlier  times  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  higher  classes. 
The  lower  classes,  however,  enter  into  the  industrial  life 
earlier  than  do  the  higher  classes,  and  their  education  must 
be  finished  earlier  if  it  is  not  to  interfere  with  their  indus- 
trial activities.  The  temptation  to  cram  isolated  facts  is 
increased  since  they  are  the  best  means  of  giving  to  the 
child  the  appearance  of  mature  thinking.  Each  extension 
of  popular  education  has  narrowed  its  scope  and  emphasized 
its  mechanical  features  so  as  to  utilize  more  fully  the  period 
of  the  boy's  life  before  he  becomes  a  worker.  The  conscious 
endeavor  of  educators  has  been  directed  toward  forcing 
boys  to  acquire  facts  and  ideas  at  a  little  earlier  period  than 
that  in  which  they  would  be  acquired  through  direct  contact 
with  nature  and  society.  The  result  is  that  boys'  education 
is  badly  overdone.  If  the  eighteenth  century  reformer 
sought  to  isolate  the  boy  from  society,  and  let  nature  educate 
him,  the  reformers  of  to-day  should  be  willing  to  let  nature 
keep  the  boy  as  long  as  possible,  and  strive  to  educate  the 
man. 

The  rise  of  the  modern  universities  opened  up  new  avenues 
for  adult  education.  There  was  at  first  no  demand  for  pre- 
vious training  and  hence  an  opportunity  was  afforded  every 
mature  person  to  extend  his  knowledge  in  any  direction. 
These  conditions  could  not  remain  permanent,  because  of 
two  disturbing  factors.  The  rise  of  the  boys'  schools  took 
the  elementary  work  from  the  universities  and  caused  them 
to  set  a  high  standard  for  admission.  Of  even  greater  import- 
ance was  the  growth  of  a  purely  scientific  spirit  of  study 
due  to  the  rise  of  the  modern  physical  sciences.  These  stu- 
dies encouraged  the  growth  of  specialization,  through  which 
the  closely  related  bodies  of  knowledge  known  to  the  ancient 
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world  were  broken  up  into  many  isolated  parts.  The  student 
now  acquired  a  definite,  detailed  knowledge  of  a  narrow 
field,  and  a  power  of  using  this  knowledge  in  the  useful 
arts.  A  new  ideal  of  scholarship  was  acquired  through  these 
means,  which  altered  the  character  of  work,  not  only  in  the 
physical  sciences,  but  also  in  language,  literature,  and  phi- 
losophy. The  specialist  has  displaced  the  savant  of  the  older 
times  who  emphasized  the  study  of  man,  and  the  relation  of 
all  kinds  of  knowledge  to  him,  and  to  the  society  of  which 
he  is  a  part. 

While  the  contrast  I  desire  to  make  between  these  two 
classes  of  men  is  clear,  the  distinction  is  hard  to  describe, 
because  of  the  lack  of  good  terms.  We  all  know  what  a 
specialist  is,  and  what  are  his  strong  and  weak  points,  but 
the  other  type  of  scholar,  and  the  attitude  from  which  he 
views  life  lack  good  terms  to  distinguish  them.  We  recog- 
nize him  in  several  particular  relations  as  social  philosopher, 
moralist,  or  reformer,  but  this  type  of  scholar  has  been  dis- 
placed by  the  specialist  so  completely  that  there  seems  little 
need  of  a  term  to  describe  him.  That  the  term  scholar  now 
means  only  a  specialist  shows  how  fully  the  ideal  of  uni- 
versity life  has  strayed  from  what  it  was  even  a  century  ago. 

Perhaps  the  distinction  I  desire  to  emphasize  can  be  made 
clear  by  presenting  it  in  another  aspect.  A  knowledge  of 
facts  and  relations  can  be  retained  in  three  ways.  The  lowest 
form  is  memorized  knowledge  which  holds  isolated  facts 
together  by  a  purely  mechanical  association.  The  remem- 
brance of  a  list  of  kings,  or  of  the  spelling  of  given  words  is  of 
this  character.  The  second  form  is  reasoned  knowledge.  In 
the  form  of  the  syllogism,  two  ideas  are  bound  together  by 
means  of  a  third  idea.  This  kind  of  knowledge  is  serial. 
Idea  follows  idea  through  their  relation  to  some  third  idea. 
The  feeling  of  certainty  in  a  syllogistic  argument  is  derived 
from  an  external  principle,  not  a  part  of  the  phenomena 
present  in  the  mind  when  the  feeling  of  certanty  arises.  A 
series  of  ideas,  only  a  part  of  which  are  in  the  consciousness 
at  one  time,  cannot  of  itself  create  the  feeling  of  reality  which 
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a  syllogistic  argument  produces  in  minds  suited  for  such 
reasoning.  In  such  arguments,  the  related  ideas  are  stripped 
of  every  concrete  relation  except  their  serial  order.  There 
is,  therefore,  a  complete  divorcement  of  all  elements  of 
feeling  and  reliance  on  a  single  principle  to  produce 
conviction. 

This  power  to  isolate  ideas  from  feelings  and  to  think  of 
them  as  only  a  part  of  a  single  series  bound  together  by  an 
external  principle  is  possessed  by  diflFerent  individuals  in 
very  different  degrees.  Few,  if  any,  can  break  up  all  their 
related  ideas  and  reform  them  into  a  simple  objective  series, 
isolated  from  all  the  feelings  which  would  naturally  create 
other  relations  between  them.  Most  persons  have  this  power 
to  a  very  limited  degree,  and  in  their  case  conviction  usually 
arises  from  some  other  source.  With  them,  conclusions 
based  on  formal  logic,  do  not  have  the  weight  given  to  facts 
standing  in  more  concrete  relation  to  one  another,  through 
which  much  stronger  feelings  are  awakened. 

It  is  often  assumed  that  this  serial  reasoned  knowledge  is 
the  highest  type  and  the  only  form  that  knowledge  can  take 
if  complete.  Even  if  this  be  admitted,  it  is  still  necessary  to 
correlate  it  with,  and  to  distinguish  it  from,  the  more  common 
type  of  reasoning  through  which  the  average  man  acquires 
his  knowledge.  I  call  this  third  kind  of  knowledge  visual- 
ized knowledge,  to  contrast  it  with  the  serial  knowledge  due 
to  formal  reasoning.  I  call  it  visualized  from  its  most  promi- 
nent characteristic,  and  not  because  this  is  its  only  form. 
The  touch,  for  example,  gives  us  a  simple  series  of  phe- 
nomena from  which  all  related  knowledge  must  be  inferred. 
The  sight,  however,  places  many  objects  in  juxtaposition  in 
one  perception  and  enables  us  to  see  many  relations  which 
could  be  only  inferred  by  the  touch.  The  space  relations 
given  by  the  sight  are  more  complex  and  concrete  than  are 
the  simple  time  relations  given  by  the  touch.  Visualized 
knowledge  stands  in  much  the  same  relation  to  serial 
reasoned  knowledge  as  that  in  which  space  relations  stand 
to  time  relations.     Ideas  when  visualized  assume  a  more  or 
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less  concrete  form  and  are  so  definitely  related  to  one  another 
that  they  can  appear  simultaneously  in  consciousness.  They 
thus  form  a  related  unit  and  have  an  air  of  reality  which 
reasoned  truths  cannot  have. 

Some  simple  illustrations  will  make  my  meaning  clear. 
The  success  of  the  astronomical  system  of  Copernicus 
depended  not  on  the  law  of  gravitation  and  its  necessary 
inferences,  but  on  the  possibility  of  getting  the  average  man 
to  picture  the  definite  relations  which  this  system  pre- 
supposes. The  revolution  of  the  world  on  its  axis  continued 
unreal  until  the  individual  could  picture  such  a  revolution 
without  any  disturbance  of  the  concrete  relations  which 
exist  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  It  was  this  concrete 
related  picture  of  the  relation  of  the  earth  to  the  sun,  and 
not  the  possible  inferences  from  the  law  of  gravitation  which 
brought  a  state  of  mind  open  to  conviction.  Only  when  it 
became  possible  to  picture  with  equal  vividness  the  two 
systems  of  astronomy  could  the  reasoned  evidence  based  on 
the  law  of  gravitation  have  its  due  weight  and  create 
conviction.* 

The  theory  of  rent,  as  enunciated  by  Ricardo,  is  a  bold, 
brilliant  piece  of  reasoning,  and  yet,  but  few  of  those  who 
read  of  it  were  convinced.  The  writings  of  Henry  George 
do  not  differ  materially  from  those  of  Ricardo  in  their  reason- 
ing about  rent.  By  the  former,  however,  the  theory  is 
brought  into  concrete  relation  with  well  known  and  striking 
facts,  and  a  picture  is  formed  of  a  simple  economic  world  in 
which  the  theory  of  rent  has  the  importance  of  the  theory 
of  gravitation  in  the  physical  world.  Thousands  have  been 
convinced  by  this  simple  picture,  who  would  have  remained 
unmoved  by  the  strongest  of  logic  severed  from  any  concrete 
relations. 

A  similar  condition  has  been  a  serious  obstacle  to  the 
spread  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution.  The  picture  of  a  crea- 
tion is  definite  and  is  a  type  of  a  common  event  of  every-day 
life.     But  the  picture  of  an  evolution  has  to  the  average  man 

^  In  Adam  Smith's  estay  on  the  "  Hiitcry  of  A&tronomy  "  this  fact  is  clearly  illustrated. 
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no  concrete  reality.  He  cannot  correlate  it  with  other  prin- 
ciples upon  which  he  is  accustomed  to  act.  The  evidence 
for  an  evolution  fails  to  convince  him  until  he  can  visualize 
it  by  putting  it  into  definite  relations  with  other  parts  of  his 
concrete  knowledge. 

The  test  of  conceivability  when  made  a  standard  for 
measuring  truth  depends  upon  this  power  to  visualize.  To 
conceive  a  truth  is  to  put  its  diflFerent  elements  into  definite 
relations  to  one  another,  so  that  they  can  merge  into  one  idea 
and  have  an  air  of  concrete  reality  like  the  facts  of  the 
objective  world.  Where  the  power  to  do  this  is  lacking,  no 
conviction  follows,  no  matter  how  compl-te  may  be  the 
serial  reasoning  by  which  it  is  enforced.  To  conceive  is  to 
visualize — to  put  ideas  into  space  relations.  To  reason  is  to 
put  ideas  in  a  serial  order,  and  bind  them  together  by  a 
higher  principle.  These  two  powers  depend  upon  different 
psychical  conditions  and  cannot  be  confused  without  a 
destruction  of  clear  thinking. 

These  facts  are  of  importance  in  distinguishing  the  kind 
of  knowledge  with  which  the  specialist  deals  from  that  which 
is  the  subject-matter  of  the  social  philosopher  and  other 
thinkers  who  deal  with  related  bodies  of  practical  knowledge. 
The  specialist  isolates  the  different  parts  of  the  subject, 
arranges  its  elements  in  a  serial  order,  and  depends  upon 
reasoning  alone  to  show  the  logical  relations  which  exists 
between  them.  He  studies  abnormal  conditions,  things  separ- 
ated from  their  natural  environment  by  laboratory  methods, 
and  draws  from  them  inferences  as  to  how  they  act  in  the 
complex  relations  of  the  real  world.  The  social  philosopher, 
the  moralist,  the  reformer,  and  like  thinkers,  who  dealing 
with  practical  affairs,  desire  to  create  conviction  and  influence 
the  conduct  of  men,  cannot  isolate  the  different  parts  of 
their  subject  without  destroying  the  concrete  relations  which 
give  it  reality.  And  if  they  could,  they  would  by  the  pro- 
cess, lose  power  to  present  the  result  in  a  way  which  would 
convince  the  public  of  its  importance.  It  is  not  the  wrong  logic 
of  the  public  which  hinders  their  success.     It  is  rather  an 
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inability  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  visualize  the  facts 
received  and  thus  make  it  a  part  of  the  concrete  body  of 
objective  knowledge,  which  influences  the  conduct  of  each 
individual.  Definite  relations  are  not  established  between 
the  new  knowledge  and  the  old,  so  that  the  new  concept  of  the 
world  created  by  these  relations  has  the  same  reality  as  had 
the  old  concept. 

In  the  tariff  controversy,  for  example,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  free  trader  and  the  protectionist  does  not  depend 
in  its  firal  analysis  upon  the  facts  and  the  proper  inferences 
to  be  drawn  from  them.  Their  opposition  comes  mainly  from 
the  different  pictures  they  possess  of  the  industrial  world. 
Each  visualizes  a  certain  part  of  the  known  facts  about  trade 
and  industry  and  cannot  make  certain  other  facts  a  part  of 
this  picture.  Change  this  picture  and  they  change  sides  in 
the  controversy  immediately.  The  sudden  conversions  on 
this  subject  of  which  we  often  hear,  are  due  not  so  much  to 
logic  as  to  a  newl)^  acquired  power  to  picture  the  industrial 
world  in  a  new  way.  They  now  relate  all  their  other  knowl- 
edge to  this  new  picture  and  become  zealous  partisans  of  the 
new  ideal. 

This  race  knowledge  to  which  attention  has  been  called 
should  not  be  confused  with  that  unrelated  mass  of  facts 
acquired  by  each  individual  to  which  the  name  **  general 
information**  is  usually  given.  In  the  special  environment 
of  each  individual  relations  arise,  events  happen  and  facts 
are  acquired,  which  are  of  suflScient  importance  to  be  remem- 
bered. They  are  of  value  to  him  alone  and  arci  of  little  or  no 
value  to  other  individuals  when  imparted  to  them,  because 
the  same  relations  do  not  exist  between  them  and  this  knowl- 
edge, as  existed  between  it  and  the  first  individual.  Suppose, 
for  example,  a  person  sees  a  murder.  It  produces  a  vivid 
impression  upon  him  never,  perhaps,  to  be  forgotten.  But 
when  he  imparts  this  fact  to  other  persons  not  directly  related 
to  the  event,  it  has  to  them  only  a  transient  interest  and  is 
soon  forgotten.  Such  facts  are  easily  impressed,  but  the  same 
vividness  is  not  easily  imparted  to  others.     Gossip,  the  events 
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of  the  day,  current  history,  and  the  mass  of  facts  relating  to 
our  social  and  economic  life  having  an  interest  to  individuals 
and  not  to  society,  are  forgotten  when  these  individuals  cease 
to  exist. 

Race  knowledge  diflFers  from  this  general  information  in 
that  its  parts  are  related  and  has,  therefore,  the  same  interest 
to  the  person  who  receives  it  as  it  has  to  the  person  who  im- 
parts it.  Each  person  finds  in  it  a  new  source  of  pleasure.  It 
is  assimilated  by  him  and  becomes  a  motive  for  action.  Our 
race  knowledge  on  any  subject  is  not  due  to  any  one  event, 
but  is  created  through  a  series  of  events,  each  of  which 
furnishes  some  element  to  be  transformed  into  an  item  of  race 
knowledge.  A  plot,  a  hero  or  a  social  ideal  results  from  the 
blending  of  many  isolated  facts  and  events.  Much  of  each 
group  of  items  is  rejected  and  forgotten,  but  an  element 
remains  with  which  other  similar  elements  can  be  related  and 
formed  into  a  harmonious  group.  The  test  of  race  knowledge 
is  the  power  of  the  individual  to  make  it  objective,  and  have 
that  reality  to  him  which  it  would  have  were  it  an  actual 
event  of  his  special  environment. 

There  are  therefore  two  distinct  bodies  of  knowledge  which 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  university  to  preserve,  extend  and  impart. 
A  great  mass  of  scientific  facts  exists,  which  are  gradually 
collected  by  specialists  in  each  line  of  work.  Much  of  this 
knowledge  is  in  isolated  forms  and  cannot  be  at  present  cor- 
related, so  as  to  become  strictly  related  truths.  The  amount 
is  also  too  great  for  one  individual  to  acquire,  and  as  each 
part  demands  special  training  for  its  acquirement,  the  citizen 
is  shut  out  from  its  direct  use.  It  is  necessarily  the  posses- 
sion of  a  class  and  can,  with  propriety,  be  called  class  knowl- 
edge. Out  of  this  great  body  of  collected  facts,  there  are 
certain  groups  of  facts,  parts  of  which  stand  in  definite  relation 
to  one  another.  They  can  become  related  bodies  of  knowl- 
edge and  be  put  in  a  concrete  form,  which  will  make  them 
appeal  to  the  citizen.  Not  all  facts  can  be  so  related,  because 
at  a  given  time  the  knowledge  of  a  given  subject  or  its 
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relations  to  other  subjects  may  not  be  clearly  seen.  Such  facts 
must  remain  class  knowledge,  and  in  the  hands  of  specialists. 
The  body  of  related  concrete  knowledge,  however,  continu- 
ally grows  and  when  a  subject  assumes  this  form  it  is  possible 
to  impart  it  to  the  public  and  thus  make  it  a  part  of  the 
active  forces  in  societj^  which  create  the  national  character. 
This  kind  of  knowledge  may  be  called  race  knowledge^ 
because  it  is  either  a  part  of  the  common  inheritance  of  all, 
or  might  be  made  so  if  sufficient  care  was  taken  to  pul  it  in 
the  proper  form  and  to  impress  it  upon  the  public. 

Specialized  knowledge  and  race  knowledge  are  distinct 
and  depend  upon  different  conditions  for  their  growth. 
There  is  no  necessary  connection  between  the  amount  of  one 
and  the  other.  They  are  also  possessed  by  different  types  of 
men — the  scholar,  whose  life  is  given  to  research,  and  the 
citizen,  whose  avocation  lies  in  practical  affairs.  Scholar- 
ship and  citizenship  are  necessary  ideals  in  any  progressive 
society.  The  function  of  scholarship  is  to  preserve  and  ex- 
tend knowledge  and  it  has  a  range  wide  enough  to  contain  all 
problems  which  engage  human  attention.  No  fact,  however 
isolated  or  disconnected  from  other  facts,  can  be  neglected, 
or  is  less  valuable  to  the  scholar,  because  at  present  it  has 
no  practical  importance.  The  function  of  citizenship  is  to 
preserve  and  defend  the  institutions,  customs,  and  instincts 
of  the  race  through  which  social  progress  is  possible.  It 
must  represent  the  highest  possibilities  of  social  life  under 
present  conditions  and  as  a  means  to  this  end  the  citizen 
should  have  a  knowledge  of  all  the  problems  of  life,  which 
have  been  well  thought  out  and  carefully  correlated.  The 
level  of  citizenship  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  race  knowl- 
edge— that  knowledge  which  can  be  visualized  and  thus 
made  a  concrete  part  of  the  social  environment.  The  citizen 
is  moved  to  action  and  has  his  life  enriched,  not  by  the 
isolated  facts  of  interest  only  to  the  scholar,  and  having 
weight  only  when  held  together  by  the  chains  of  serial 
reasoning,  but  by  ideals,  institutions,  and  customs  due  to 
the  effects  of  the  race  knowledge  which  he  has  assimilated 
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and  visualized.  Specialized  knowledge  touches  the  citizen 
at  too  few  points  to  be  a  reality  to  him,  but  race  knowledge, 
when  crystallized  into  social  institutions,  customs,  and  ideals, 
is  as  objective  and  real  to  him  as  any  part  of  his  environment. 
He  accepts  the  conditions  which  flow  from  these  facts  as 
readily  as  he  does  the  effects  of  the  law  of  gravitation.  He 
sees  them  and  their  effects  as  a  present  reality,  and  not  as 
inferred  existences  outside  of  his  prospective.  It  forms  the 
subjective  environment,*  projected  by  him  into  the  outer 
world  and  so  blended  with  it  as  to  receive  its  degree  of 
reality.  Like  the  panorama  .which  combines  a  bit  of  real 
scenery  near  at  hand  with  a  painted  background,  so  as  to 
give  the  effect  of  reality  to  the  whole  picture,  so  the  visual- 
ized race  knowledge,  creating  the  national  character,  becomes 
as  real  and  objective  to  the  citizen  as  the  soil,  mine  or  shop 
from  which  he  earns  his  living. 

If  I  am  right  in  this  analysis,  the  educational  field  is 
divided  into  three  parts ;  preparation  of  the  boy  for  industrial 
life,  preparation  of  the  adult  for  citizenship,  and  preparation 
of  the  scholar  for  specialized  work.      The  boy   and  the 

*  By  the  subjective  environment,  I  mean  all  these  habits,  customs,  institut  ions  and 
race  ideal <-,  through  which  the  actions  of  individuals  in  a  given  society  are  deter- 
mined. Were  a  Crusoe  economy  possible— a  state  of  absolute  isolation— an  individual 
would  find  his  actions  restrained  only  by  the  conditions  of  the  objective  world.  An 
Individual  in  a  society  with  inherited  custom-:,  ideals,  and  institutions,  finds  in  them 
as  powerful  restraints  to  his  actions  as  are  the  restraints  of  the  objective  world. 
He  accepts  and  adjusts  himself  to  the  one  as  readily  and  unconsciously  as  to  the 
other.  The  bonds  which  unite  a  community  into  one  harmonious  body  are  strong 
when  each  individual  forms  and  projects  the  same  social  ideals  They  are,  of 
course,  a  creation  of  the  individual,  but  he  acta  on  them  as  if  they  were  in  reality 
objective. 

It  is  a  common  sociological  concept  to  think  of  a  society  as  an  organism.  This 
concept  is,  however,  defective.  The  members  of  a  society  act  together,  not  because 
they  are  parts  of  sn  organism  having  an  independent  vital  force,  but  because  they 
proiect  and  visualize  the  same  subjective  environment.  If  the  concept  of  a  social 
organism  is  a  valid  explanation  of  social  actions,  then  we  might  also  conceive  the 
objective  environment  to  be  an  organism  and  not  a  mere  group  of  conditions. 
Groups  of  conditions,  creating  common  action^,  however,  should  be  kept  di.>-tinct 
from  the  living  organisms  which  come  in  contact  with  them.  The  only  organism 
is  the  individual  man.  There  are,  however,  two  environments  the  objective  and 
the  subjective.  The  one  i^  independent  of  man,  the  other  is  created  by  him.  Both 
of  them  influence  his  conduct  and  seem  to  him  to  have  equal  objective  reality. 
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scholar  are  provided  for,  but  the  citizeu  is  neglected.  The 
school  teacher  and  college  professor  have  clearly  defined 
duties  and  recognized  means  of  fulfilling  them.  What  are 
the  functions  of  the  third  kind  of  teachers  ?  How  can  they 
act  efficiently,  and  what  shall  we  call  them  ? 

The  University  Extension  movement  seeks  to  answer  these 
questions  and  to  create  a  clearly  defined  agency,  co-ordinate 
with  other  educational  forces,  which  will  do  for  the  citizen 
what  the  school  does  for  the  boy,  or  the  university  for  the 
scholar.  It  does  not  desire  to  make  up  for  the  deficiencies 
in  boys'  education  by  a  kind  of  night  school,  nor  to  give  to 
busy  adults  that  specialized  knowledge,  which  is  the  fimc- 
tion  of  the  university.  However  fully  the  school  and  uni- 
versity may  fulfill  their  recognized  duties,  there  remains  a 
field  of  equal  importance  for  University  Extension.  In  fact, 
the  more  fully  they  perform  their  functions,  the  more  clearly 
will  the  field  of  University  Extension  be  defined,  and  its 
need  felt.  Elementary  knowledge,  specialized  knowledge 
and  race  knowledge  are  distinct  in  kind,  and  require 
special  agencies  for  their  preservation,  promotion  and 
enlargement. 

There  is,  however,  in  the  present  system,  no  means  of 
acquiring  race  knowledge — that  related,  practical  knowledge, 
which  enriches  and  enlarges  the  life  of  the  citizen.  No 
educational  agency  Impresses  the  functions  of  citizenship,  or 
has  as  its  conscious  end  the  elevation  of  national  character. 
The  school  drills  the  boy  in  the  elements  of  knowledge,  and 
relies  upon  the  indirect  effects  of  this  knowledge  to  mould 
his  character.  It  is  assumed  that  if  boys  become  efl&cient 
producers,  their  interests  will  be  with  the  State  and  make 
them  good  citizens.  This  is  a  crude  utilitarian  attitude, 
which  has  no  basis  in  the  facts  relating  to  the  history  of  our 
civilization.  Good  citizenship  is  not  due  to  material  inter- 
ests, but  to  the  instincts,  feehngs  and  ideals  which  are  a 
part  of  our  race  inheritance.  It  is  often  forgotten  that 
political  instincts  and  national  character  were  formed  before 
the  era  of  boy  education  began.     Our  present  educational 
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methods  are  not  more  than  two  centuries  old,  and  have 
become  efficient  only  in  this  century.  Our  political  instincts, 
however,  are  centuries  old,  and  are  too  firmly  inbedded  in 
the  national  character  to  be  materially  weakened  in  so  short 
a  time  by  a  change  in  the  character  of  educational  methods. 
Our  present  race  knowledge  also  was  largely  acquired,  and 
its  effects  in  social  institutions  and  ideals  fully  realized 
while  adult  education  was  still  one  of  the  conscious  forces  of 
our  civilization. 

In  earlier  times,  the  university  was  a  potent  factor  in 
extending  race  knowledge  and  forming  the  national  charac- 
ter. The  strength  of  the  old  college  lay  in  impressing  ideals. 
Its  best  teachers  dealt  with  related  bodies  of  practical 
knowledge  more  than  with  the  theoretical  specialized 
knowledge.  Their  aim  was  to  show  the  unity  of  knowl- 
edge, and  separate  the  details  of  history  and  experience 
from  their  principles  and  philosophy.  They  sought  for 
heroes  and  epoch-making  events,  through  which  their 
students  would  be  inspired  with  higher  aspirations  and 
greater  self-sacrifice.  Along  these  lines,  Adam  Smith, 
Mark  Hopkins  and  other  great  teachers  worked.  Such 
work  is  fitted  not  merely  for  college  students,  but  for  the 
public  as  well.  The  old  college  professor  combined  lecturing 
or  preaching  to  the  public  with  instruction  for  his  students, 
and  found  the  same  topics  and  methods  efficient  in  both 
cases.  He  really  gave  a  series  of  Extension  lectures, 
although  not  divided  into  regular  groups  of  six  or  twelve. 
He  simply  clung  to  one  topic  until  its  lessons  were 
thoroughly  impressed,  and  passed  on  to  another  for  like 
treatment.  When  this  work  was  well  done,  a  series  of  deep 
impressions  was  made  on  the  hearers  to  have  an  abiding 
effect  in  after  years. 

The  complaint  about  the  old  college  professor  has  its  basis 
in  the  fact  that  he  was  in  reality  an  Extension  lecturer, 
dealing  with  related  knowledge,  and  not  with  specialized 
knowledge.  He  lacked  that  detailed  information  about 
special  subjects  which  is  the  strength  of  the  modem  specialist. 
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This  weakness  and  the  consequent  lack  of  co-ordination 
of  university  work  caused  him  to  be  displaced  by  the  more 
efficient  but  narrower  specialist,  who  fits  better  into  the 
modem  scheme  for  a  division  of  labor  in  university  work. 
Each  department  of  knowledge  is  now  better  provided  for 
than  before,  but  an  important  function  of  university  work  is 
neglected,  seriously  marring  the  completeness  of  university 
life. 

The  clergy  also  have  been  an  efficient  means  of  extending 
race  knowledge  and  of  elevating  the  standard  of  citizenship. 
In  the  good  old  days  of  long  and  frequent  sermons,  a  large 
part  of  their  content  was  not  theological,  but  practical  and 
historical.  In  an  isolated  community  where  books  and 
newspapers  were  rare,  the  preacher  stood  between  the  con- 
gregation and  the  external  world  and  interpreted  its  events 
to  them.  He  was  their  teacher  and  historian,  and  exerted 
as  direct  an  influence  on  citizenship  as  on  moral  character. 
The  modem  clergyman,  by  a  natural  process  of  differentia- 
tion due  to  the  entrance  of  other  educational  agencies  into 
the  life  of  the  community,  has  become  a  pastor  or  moral 
regenerator,  and  has  lost,  to  a  large  extent,  the  function  of 
teacher  and  interpreter  of  public  events.  His  sermons  are 
mere  exhortations  or  short  homilies  on  abstract,  moral  quali- 
ties, and  lack  that  concrete  presentation  of  prominent  events 
of  the  secular  world  through  which  national  character  is 
formed  and  social  institutions  sustained.  Thus  a  gap  is 
made  in  the  educational  forces  of  the  community  which  is 
not  filled  by  any  conscious  agency. 

The  family  and  social  life  of  each  community  were  also  in 
early  times  a  great  educational  force,  and,  perhaps,  the  main 
factor  in  keeping  up  the  race  traditions  and  in  maintaining  a 
high  standard  of  citizenship.  In  an  age  of  books  and  papers, 
we  are  apt  to  forget  the  importance  of  oral  instruction  to  our 
forefathers,  and  its  influence  on  the  national  character. 
Each  locality  had  its  traditions  and  heroes  which  were  a 
part  of  the  folk-lore  of  the  people,  and  set  the  standard  for 
heroic  action.     All  the  events  of  national  or  local  importance 
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were  in  this  way  magnified  and  visualized  until  they  acquired 
that  vitality  needed  to  keep  them  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all, 
and  to  cause  them  to  be  transmitted  from  age  to  age.  Politi- 
cal instincts  and  race  ideals  have  been  formed  by  these  forces. 
But  for  the  educational  influence  of  family  life  and  of  local 
environment,  the  great  institutions  of  the  State  could  not 
have  been  formed,  nor  would  the  love  of  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence be  so  prominent  an  element  of  citizenship.  The 
citizen  was  made  by  the  oral  instruction  and  traditions 
of  the  family  and  community,  and  not  by  books  written 
in  the  great  centres  of  learning,  nor  by  public  instruction 
furnished  by  the  State.  The  isolated  localities  have  been  in 
advance  of  the  great  centres,  and  have  determined  the  course 
of  national  events. 

The  extension  of  elementary  instruction,  too,  has  tended 
to  lower  citizenship  by  displacing  oral  home  instruction  and 
local  traditions.  The  history  taught  in  the  school  is  doubt- 
less more  correct  and  extended  than  were  local  traditions, 
but  it  lacks  that  vital  force  so  characteristic  of  folJc-lore  and 
other  forms  of  race  knowledge.  The  full  written  account  of 
a  great  man  or  event  is  insipid  when  compared  with  the  tale 
of  a  grandfather  who  took  part  in  the  event  or  followed  the 
hero  to  victory.  The  one  is  a  series  of  details,  the  other  is, 
through  visualization,  a  part  of  the  living  present.  Com- 
pare the  account  of  the  late  war  in  a  school  history  with 
the  thrilling  narrative  of  an  old  soldier.  Much  more  than 
these  school  histories  are  needed  to  keep  fresh  in  the  mind 
of  every  citizen  the  traditions  of  the  Anglo-American  race, 
the  deeds  of  our  forefathers,  and  the  events  of  more  recent 
times,  thus  making  them  a  source  of  inspiration  and  a 
standard  of  political  action. 

Both  the  university  specialist  and  the  Extension  lecturer 
are  engaged  in  adult  education.  They  are  also  similar  in 
that  they  are  discoverers  of  new  truths,  as  well  as  teachers 
of  the  old.  The  specialist  isolates  and  analyzes  phenomena 
and  discovers  new  processes  for  investigating  them.  He 
adds  new  facts  to  what  is  known,  and  increases  our  theoretical 
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knowledge.  These  facts  and  theories  are  purely  objective 
and  show  only  the  external  relations  existing  between  things 
and  events.  The  lecturer,  however,  must  take  these  facts 
and  theories  and  discover  the  relations  existing  between  them 
and  the  bodies  of  knowledge  already  assimilated  by  his 
hearers.  The  subjective  unity  of  facts  and  events  does  not 
follow  of  itself  upon  the  discovery  of  their  objective  rela- 
tions. Things  may  lie  isolated  in  the  mind,  which  are 
bound  together  by  the  strongest  objective  ties,  or  on  the 
contrary,  a  vital  connection  may  be  felt  between  ideas,  which 
have  no  objective  relation.  It  is  the  function  of  the  lecturer 
to  develop  the  logic  of  conviction  and  to  use  it  rather  than 
formal  logic  in  creating  a  vital  relation  between  the  facts  he 
wishes  to  impart  to  his  hearers  and  their  previous  knowledge. 
He  must  1  ave  these  facts  in  their  minds,  not  as  mere  facts, 
but  as  part  of  their  organized  race  knowledge.  They  must 
feel  its  reality  as  they  do  the  parts  of  the  objective  world 
with  which  they  come  into  contact. 

The  subjective  environment,  based  on  visualized  race 
knowledge,  is  projected  into  space  and  becomes  as  much  a 
part  of  the  environment  of  the  individual  as  any  material 
object.  He  acts  in  relation  to  this  visualized  knowledge  as 
though  it  were  a  part  of  the  objective  world,  and  had  its 
power  of  regulating  and  controlling  his  actions.  Reasoned 
serial  knowledge  predicates  time  relations  and  creates  a  time 
conviction ;  but  absent  time  does  not  have  the  subjective 
reality  of  present  felt  relations.  It  is  out  of  the  existing 
world  of  feeling  and  is  connected  with  it  by  a  single  chain 
of  uncertain  strength.  Race  knowledge  creates  the  convic- 
tion of  the  actual  presence  of  the  object  of  thought,  and 
binds  it  through  strong  feelings  with  other  parts  of  the 
environment.  It  creates  a  space  conviction  through  which 
subjective  ideas  appear  as  a  part  of  the  objective  environ- 
ment, and  have  for  the  individual  all  its  reality. 

To  make  his  facts  partake  of  this  reality  is  the  function 
of  the  lecturer.  He  must  create  from  them  social  ideals 
through  which  an  added  force  and  objectivity  is  given  to 
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social  iustitutions,  the  standard  of  citizenship  elevated,  and 
the  defects  in  national  character  rectified.  In  each  group  of 
events  he  must  find  a  fit  subject  for  an  additional  narrative 
in  the  folk-lore,  and  in  each  epoch  he  must  discover  the  hero 
with  qualities  worthy  of  admiration  and  emulation.  Out  of 
the  data  which  these  facts  give,  must  also  come  the  practical 
principles  and  maxims,  which  the  hearer  can  use  as  a  guide 
in  his  own  experience.  The  specialist  finds  facts  in  the 
external  void  of  chaos.  The  lecturer  loses  them  again  in 
the  narrative,  the  epoch,  the  plot,  the  drama,  the  hero,  the 
ideal,  and  the  revelation.  They  give  up  their  isolated  exist- 
ence and  reappear  as  parts  of  the  subjective  environment. 
Pacts  as  facts  have  no  place  outside  of  the  specialist's  labora- 
tory. They  cannot  become  part  of  the  race  knowledge  with- 
out a  transformation  into  some  higher  form.  They  are  only 
the  oil  lost  in  the  flame  which  lights  the  world. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  university  work  divides  itself 
into  two  portions,  needing  for  its  execution  two  distinct 
tj^s  of  men, — the  specialist  as  explorer  and  expounder  of 
objective  facts,  and  the  lecturer  as  popularizer  and  creator  of 
race  knowledge.  The  work  of  one  must  be  confined  largely 
to  the  great  centres  of  learning,  where  the  proper  facilities 
for  work  and  study  are  to  be  found  ;  the  other  must  come 
into  direct  contact  with  the  public  and  carry  to  it  the  best 
products  of  our  civilization.  The  university  without  efficient 
local  organizations  through  which  to  impart  culture  to  the 
adult  population,  is  as  defective  as  the  church  would  be, 
having  theological  schools  or  religious  papers  but  no  local 
organizations  or  pastors. 

The  work  of  the  college  professor  and  Extension  lecturer 
overlap  somewhat  but  not  to  any  great  extent.  It  is  true 
that  often  much  good  can  be  accomplished  by  definite  spe- 
cialized class  work  at  the  Extension  centres.  But  the 
necessity  of  this  is  largely  due  to  defects  of  early  education. 
If  our  school  system  were  as  complete  as  it  should  be,  the  need 
of  this  work  would  disappear  of  would  become  a  recognized 
part  of  the  local  school  system.     The   true   function  of 
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University  Extension  should  never  be  confused  with  the 
demand  for  class  work,  no  matter  how  necessary  it  may  be 
under  existing  conditions  to  supply  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  need  of  the  lecturer  in  college,  as 
contrasted  with  the  work  of  the  specialist,  while  vital,  is 
not  of  necessity  so  great  in  amount  as  is  usually  assumed. 
By  far  the  larger  part  of  it  is  due  to  the  lack  of  organized 
efforts  in  the  localities  to  raise  the  standard  of  culture  and  to 
increase  the  race  knowledge  of  their  citizens.  Because  of 
these  defects  in  civic  life  the  quantity  of  race  knowledge 
has  lagged  behind  that  of  specialized  knowledge.  The 
gulf  between  them  is  ever  widening,  and  thus  obscures  the 
natural  relation  between  the  different  parts  of  university 
work.  There  has  not  been  that  transformation  of  scientific 
facts  and  objective  events  into  those  subjective  visualized 
forms  through  which  they  become  vital  parts  of  our  civiliza- 
tion. With  the  dawn  of  modem  civilization,  false  ideas  of 
adult  education  diverted  the  attention  of  educators  from 
race  knowledge  and  dwarfed  its  growth.  The  folk-lore  has 
diminished  rather  than  increased  in  quantity  ;  the  popular 
heroes,  losing  their  place  at  the  fireside,  are  to  be  found 
only  in  books  ;  the  epochs  in  natural  history  have  become  a 
mere  skeleton  to  be  memorized  by  school  children  ;  political 
instincts  and  local  traditions  slumber  from  lack  of  well- 
directed  efforts  to  sustain  the  spirit  of  patriotism  ;  our  litera- 
ture does  not  influence  the  masses,  because  there  is  no 
conscious  endeavor  to  interpret  it  to  them  or  to  raise  them 
into  an  atmosphere  where  they  could  assimilate  it ;  our  his- 
tories are  not  vivid  enough  to  take  the  citizen  out  of  his 
immediate  surroundings  and  to  make  him  feel  the  influence 
of  the  early  history  of  his  race  and  be  in  touch  with  its 
epoch-makipg  events.  Under  these  conditions,  the  student 
comes  to  college  lacking  the  essential  elements  of  general 
culture.  He  must  be  made  a  citizen  before  he  can  be  made 
a  scholar.  Much  of  the  work  of  the  first  years  of  college 
life  is  simply  to  supply  these  defects,  and  would  not  be 
necessary  if  the  level  of  general  culture  were  raised  and 
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race  knowledge  stood  in  its  proper  relation  to  specialized 
knowledge.  The  university  must  therefore  increase  its 
force  of  lecturers  or  diminish  the  usefulness  of  its  specialists 
by  requiring  them  to  furnish  the  elements  of  general  culture. 
When  the  university  system  is  well  organized,  however,  the 
lecturer  will  find  his  work  almost  wholly  with  the  public 
and  in  the  localities,  thus  enabling  the  specialist  to  secure 
his  students  at  the  great  centres  of  learning  fully  prepared 
and  eager  for  work,  because  the  motive  force  is  culture  and 
not  mere  discipline. 

The  most  obvious  difference  between  the  Extension  lec- 
turer and  the  college  professor  engaged  in  the  same  class  of 
work,  is  that  the  former  has  a  mixed  audience,  having  no 
previous  training  for  his  work.  In  addition  to  his  higher 
work,  therefore,  he  must  undertake  a  more  modest  task  of 
hardly  less  importance.  It  must  always  be  a  function  of 
University  Extension  to  enlarge  the  vocabulary  of  the  peo- 
ple and  to  give  them  the  definite  terms  needed  to  express 
their  ideas  and  to  appreciate  the  ideas  of  others.  Social 
bonds  are  much  weakened  by  the  lack  of  proper  terms  to 
express  common  ideas.  Much  of  our  best  literature  loses  its 
force  because  the  words  of  the  author  are  not  associated  with 
the  right  feeling  or  condition  in  the  reader  and  hence  the 
word  does  not  arouse  the  proper  feeling  in  his  mind.  The 
use  of  slang,  oaths  and  other  crude  forms  of  expression 
arise  mainly  from  a  lack  of  words  to  express  different 
shades  of  feeling.  A  man  who  has  only  a  few  hundred 
words  with  which  to  name  objects  or  to  express  feelings 
lacks  the  conditions  essential  to  appreciate  a  worthy  novel, 
poem,  or  essay,  or  even  an  inspiring  narrative  of  deeds 
or  events.  The  extension  of  scientific  ideas  is  also  much 
hindered  by  the  loose  popular  terminology  and  the  ignor- 
ance of  the  public  of  the  use  of  scientific  terms.  The  lec- 
turer must  become  the  school  master  in  this  respect,  and 
remove  these  initial  difficulties.  Words  must  be  made  to 
represent  definite  ideas,  and  be  the  vehicles  through  which 
the  ideas,  images,  and  feelings  of  the  speaker  or  writer  gain 
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admittance  and  find  a  response  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer. 
Simple  lessons  in  the  analysis  of  thoughts  and  feelings, 
objects  and  their  relations  must  precede  any  valuable  work 
in  literature  or  science.  Too  often,  the  lack  of  interest  which 
individuals  show  in  higher  matters,  is  due  to  these  initial 
difficulties,  which  bar  the  entrance  to  every  kind  of  serious 
study.  Subjects  which  have  inherently  a  self-sustaining 
interest  are  regarded  as  tedious  because  the  style,  termi- 
nology, and  analysis  of  the  author  present  insurmountable 
obstacles  to  the  isolated  reader.  To  remove  these  difficulties 
is  the  first  duty  of  the  lecturer  and  no  function  that  he  can 
perform  shows  more  clearly  the  superiority  of  University 
Extension  over  other  plans  of  increasing  popular  knowl- 
edge, which  do  not  bring  teacher  and  pupil  into  close 
contact. 

The  great  difference,  however,  between  college  students 
and  an  Extension  audience  lies  in  the  different  environment 
of  the  two  classes  and  in  the  kind  of  knowledge  with  which 
the  new  facts  must  be  associated  in  order  to  be  thoroughly 
assimilated.  The  Extension  audience  must  associate  the  new 
with  the  race  knowledge,  which  is  a  part  of  their  subjective 
environment  and  not,  as  a  college  class  would  do,  with  special- 
ized knowledge,  the  fruit  of  previous  training.  The  inherent 
qualities  of  the  race  must  be  aroused  in  them  and  the  new 
and  the  old  must  be  blended  into  a  higher  type  of  race 
knowledge.  The  lecturer  must  rely  wholly  on  present 
interest,  keeping  the  thread  of  his  discourse  so  prominent 
that  the  interest  deepens  as  the  body  of  related  knowledge 
grows. 

The  lecturer  cannot  create  an  environment  for  his  students 
and  isolate  them  from  the  world  as  the  college  professor  can 
do.  It  is  not  so  much  that  men  are  busy  but  that  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  results  of  their  greater  productivity  occupies 
their  attention  more  fully  during  their  leisure  hours.  When 
many  pleasures  are  crowded  into  a  given  time  a  new  claim- 
ant must  present  a  stronger  case  than  is  necessarj'-  if  the 
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leisure  time  is  not  so  fully  occupied.*  The  busy  adult 
differs  from  the  college  student,  in  that  his  temptation  to 
waste  time  is  greater,  or  to  use  it  in  ways  not  productive  of 
culture.  Amusements  tend  to  displace  education  when  life 
is  keyed  to  so  high  a  pitch. 

This  intensity  of  the  social  environment  compels  the  lec- 
turer to  follow  the  lines  of  public  interest  more  closely  than 
if  his  students  were  in  the  isolated  environment  of  a  college. 
The  newspaper,  for  example,  must  compete  with  other  means 
of  creating  interest  and  must  to  displace  them,  surpass  the 
interest  they  create.  Its  news,  its  narratives,  its  register  of 
crime  and  scandal  must  be  more  interesting  than  the  oral 
gossip  which  would  otherwise  engage  the  attention  of  the 
community.  Having  the  whole  world  to  draw  on  for  its 
material  it  can  usually  find  more  startling  events  than  those 
which  the  local  gossip  can  secure,  thus  diverting  the  reader 
from  the  local  to  the  national  or  cosmopolitan  events.  The 
lecturer  must  also  compete  in  the  same  arena  but  he  does  it 
by  diverting  the  attention  from  present  social  interests  to  the 
great  epochs  of  past  history,  to  the  causes  of  national  pros- 
perity and  to  those  related  bodies  of  knowledge  which  help 
the  citizen  to  interpret  the  events  of  his  own  life  and  age. 
The  lecturer  must  find  in  his  world  heroes,  plots,  and 
dramas,  surpassing  in  interest  the  material  of  his  rivals. 
Gossip  is  limited  to  the  events  of  the  locality,  the  newspapers 
to  the  events  of  a  day,  but  he  can  draw  upon  the  whole  his- 
tory of  civilization,  and  bring  its  events  into  vital  relation 
with  the  present.  With  such  material  he  can  construct 
epochs  and  heroes,  plots  and  dramas,  theories  and  ideals  of 
surpassing  interest.  He  must  put  in  the  foreground,  not 
facts,  but  ideals,  not  the  connected  history,  but  its  great 
epochs,  not  the  details  of  a  narrative,  but  the  plot,  not  the 
knave,  but  the  hero.  The  lecturer  thus  becomes  a  living 
force  with  his  hearers,  and  crowds  out  of  their  lives  many 

*  To  use  an  economic  illustration :  as  the  margin  of  the  consumption  of  the 
individual  or  of  a  community  rises  the  less  intense  pleasures  are  cut  out  and  a 
new  pleasure  must  be  more  intense  in  order  to  divert  the  attention  from  older 
pleasures.    See  "  Theory  of  Dynamic  Economics."    Chap.  VIII. 
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of  its  worst  elements.  The  standard  of  excellence  demands 
work  of  snch  a  character  that  it  would  remain  a  living  force 
if  there  were  no  printing,  and  events  and  ideas  could  survive 
only  as  folk-lore.  Ideas  and  principles  must  be  stamped 
upon  character  before  they  can  survi\*e  on  paper. 

The  problems  of  the  lecturer  resemble  those  of  the  clergy- 
man,  who  also  deals  with  the  adult  population  in  their  social 
environment  and  has  to  struggle  against  the  intense  momen- 
tary pleasures  which  this  environment  affords.  Religious 
principles  and  ideals  must  be  presented  with  increasing 
vigor  and  be  more  closely  related  to  the  visualized  race 
knowledge  on  religious  topics,  if  the  clerg>'  maintain  and 
strengthen  the  church  in  the  more  intense  social  environ- 
ment of  the  present  time.  In  one  respect  the  clerg>Tnan  has 
a  great  advantage  over  the  lecturer.  Custom  and  law  have 
reduced  the  intensity  of  social  life  on  one  day  of  the  week, 
thus  giving  on  this  day  an  ascendency  to  religious  forces. 
There  is  as  yet  no  educational  Sunday  to  aid  the  lecturer. 
He  must  face  the  most  potent  social  forces  and  can  succeed 
only  by  exciting  a  similar  interest  in  his  work. 

This  increasing  interest  of  social  life  also  affects  the 
standard  of  citizenship.  In  olden  times  the  danger  of 
invasion  from  without  and  oppression  from  within  were  ever 
present  evils.  Between  them  they  kept  the  attention  con- 
stantly directed  toward  political  life  and  intensified  the 
interest  in  it,  while  by  checking  industrial  progress,  they 
reduced  the  intensity  of  social  life.  The  obstacles  to  national 
liberty  and  the  means  of  national  defence  were  vivid  and 
objective.  The  encircling  ranges  of  mountains  shut  out  the 
foreign  foe ;  this  swamp,  that  lake,  yonder  ridge  or  river, 
protected  the  flank  from  the  enemy  ;  some  well-known 
strait  isolated  the  land ;  the  mountainous  nature  of  the 
country  made  invasion  impossible ;  the  castle  on  the  hill 
aflforded  a  safe  place  for  refuge ;  the  wall  of  the  city,  or 
neighboring  fortress,  gave  relief  from  oppression ;  the  hero 
who  gave  liberty,  the  king  who  oppressed,  the  conquering 
general,  the  skillful  statesman,  were   all  present  realities. 
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touching  the  life  of  the  citizen  on  many  sides.  The  smaller 
and  weaker  the  nation  the  more  objective  does  the  environ- 
ment become  and  the  more  real  are  the  forces  which  check 
or  promote  its  welfare.  They  are  all  vivid  realities,  vitally 
connected  with  the  interests  of  the  citizen  and  impressed 
upon  his  attention  by  a  continuous  series  of  importantevents. 
Under  these  conditions,  there  was  little  need  of  conscious 
political  education,  as  it  was  forced  upon  him  by  the  condi- 
tion of  his  environment. 

The  citizen  had  become  so  adjusted  to  the  local  environ- 
ment that  a  large  portion  of  his  conduct  lay  within  the 
region  of  instinct.  The  utilitarian  calculus  of  pleasures  and 
pains  had  been  displaced  in  these  cases  by  psychologic 
motives,  demanding  a  conformity  between  his  conduct  and 
the  customs  and  ideals  formed  through  the  concrete  rela- 
tions between  himself  and  the  local  environment.  His 
morals,  politics  and  social  habits  had  a  reason  and  a  cause 
in  these  relations,  but  the  reason  and  cause  were  not  the 
conscious  motive  for  action.  When  the  conditions  of  the 
environment  have  continued  long  enough  to  become  idealized 
strong  feelings  grow  up  around  each  ideal,  thus  creating  a 
stronger  motive  for  action  than  a  reasoned  calculation  of 
results  would  give.* 

When  some  new  condition  in  the  environment  first  affects 
a  man,  he  estimates  its  importance  in  the  direct  pleasures 
and  pains  it  affords.  This  pleasure  is  its  positive  utility.f 
Longer  contact  brings  the  condition  or  some  of  its  effects 
into  harmonious  relation  with  other  conditions  and  their 
effects.  Groups  of  related  pleasures  grow  up  forming  com- 
pliments! in  the  consumption  of  the  individual  out  of  which 
he  gets  a  greater  pleasure  than  he  could  from  the  same 


*  To  undentand  fully  this  and  the  following  paragraphs,  the  reader  should  study  the 
essay  already  mentioned  on  the  "  Economic  Courses  of  the  Moral  Progress,"  and  also  an 
article  on  the  "  Scope  of  Political  Economy  "  in  the  YeUe  Rtvitw,  November,  1803. 

t  See  Univxrsxtt  Extbnsxon,  Vol.  II,  p.  182,  for  the  distinction  between  positive 
and  abtolute  utilities. 

tSee  Univbrsitt  Eztbnsion,  Vol.  n,  p.  2x3,  et  seq,^  for  elementary  discussion  of 
the  formation  of  complements. 
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dements  in  isolatioo.  He  now  thinks  of  ejK±  element  «$  4 
part  of  this  complement  of  pleasnies  and  estimates  its 
importance  throngh  the  pleasure  of  the  full  complement  of 
which  it  is  a  necessary-  part.  This  utility  is  its  rj^HiY 
utility  and  is  measured  by  what  the  consumer  would  lose  if 
deprived  of  it.  The  calctdation  is  still  utilitarian  hut  is 
modified  by  its  complexity-,  a  change  being  made  fn>m  a 
direct  to  an  indirect  measurement.  The  lack  of  supply  or 
the  growing  complexity-  of  social  conditions  may  relate  an 
object  not  merely  to  a  group  of  pleasures  but  to  the  whole 
life  of  the  individual,  thus  making  it  an  adsi^/ffU  utility. 
The  utility  of  the  necessarj'  supply  of  food,  for  example,  can- 
not  be  meastired  quantitati\'ely  by  its  possessor.  Social 
progress  by  visualizing  certain  subjecti\-e  conditions  makes 
them  as  real  and  objective  to  the  individual  as  the  fooil 
supply  and  other  objective  conditions  to  existence.  He  can- 
not distinguish  between  the  importance  and  reality  of 
the  two.  They  become  blended  into  one  unit  of  reality  and 
are  to  the  same  degree  absolute  utilities  to  the  individual 
and  to  the  society  of  which  he  forms  a  part.  They  are, 
therefore,  outside  the  realm  of  quantitative  measurement 
and  get  their  motive  force  from  some  other  principle  than 
conscious  utilitarianism. 

Thus  a  realm  for  higher  motives  is  formed  by  the  growth 
of  impulses  having  no  quantitative  relations.  Through  a 
visualization  of  the  conditions  creating  the  absolute  utility, 
there  grows  up  a  corresponding  ideal,  and  an  impulse  for  it.s 
realization.  These  ideals  form  a  part  of  the  subjective 
environment  and  create  motives  which  induce  men  to  acciuire 
the  absolute  utilities.  Pleasures  and  pains  are  feelings 
which  result  from  relations  existing  l)etween  the  individnal 
and  the  objective  environment.  Emotions  are  inipnlscH 
arising  from  relations  existing  between  the  individual  and 
his  subjective  environment.  The  individual  creates  his 
subjective  environment  and  binds  his  conduct  to  its  ideals 
and  principles  through  strong  irresi.stible  impulses.  The 
act  follows  directly  upon  the  perception  of  the  condition 
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requiring  action.  Impulses  are  of  one  dimension  and  lack 
the  quantitative  relations  characteristic  of  feelings  of  pleasure 
and  pain. 

The  conduct  of  an  individual  is,  therefore,  determined 
either  by  impulses  arising  from  relations  between  him  and 
his  subjective  environment  or  by  quantitative  feelings  of 
pleasures  and  pains,  due  to  the  relation  between  him  and  the 
objective  environment.  The  realm  of  the  two  classes  of 
motives  correspond  to  the  extent  of  the  two  kinds  of 
environment.  Static  social  conditions  permit  the  growth  of 
the  subjective  environment — the  realm  of  instinctive  action. 
New  social  conditions  destroy  a  part  of  the  old  subjective 
environment,  increase  the  importance  of  objective  relations, 
and  extend  the  realm  of  conduct  determined  by  a  calculation 
of  pleasures  and  pains. 

The  great  social  changes  of  this  century  have  in  this  way 
increased  the  realm  of  conscious  calculation  and  strengthened 
the  tendency  in  men  to  regulate  their  conduct  by  strictly 
utilitarian  standards.  The  growth  of  industrial  relations 
in  complexity  and  extent,  the  removal  of  the  physical 
obstacles  to  the  free  movement  of  men  and  commodities, 
the  increase  of  security  and  prosperity  and  the  formation 
of  great  States  have  broken  down  the  old  local  environ- 
ment and  with  it  has  gone  the  basis  upon  which  a  large 
portion  of  the  subjective  environment  rested.  Many 
old  ideals  have  lost  their  vividness,  thus  destroying  the 
motive  force  of  the  political,  moral  and  social  instincts 
depending  upon  them.  The  warship  and  the  soldier,  the 
hero  and  the  statesman,  are  seen  only  in  pictures  ;  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  are  in  a  distant  city  ;  there  are  no  local 
traditions  of  heroic  acts ;  no  historic  scenes  to  connect  the 
present  with  the  past ;  no  mountains,  lakes,  or  straits  are 
needed  to  give  a  feeling  of  security ;  legislative  halls  are  con- 
nected with  corruption  and  bribery,  and  not  with  deeds  of 
patriotism  ;  no  fear  of  foreign  invasion,  domestic  oppression, 
or  of  grievous  taxation  disturbs  the  tranquillity  of  industrial 
life ;  liberties  seem  natural  and  not  dearly  bought  rights,  and 
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the  constitution  is  only  a  part  of  an  tininteresting  book. 
When  a  nation  becomes  strong,  its  position  secure,  and  its 
unity  organic,  the  national  traditions  and  ideas  lose  their 
objectivity  and  vividness  and  sink  in  the  relative  scale  of 
wants.  The  tendency  to  determine  conduct  by  the  utili- 
tarian calculus  is  strengthened,  and  its  use  extended  to  large 
portions  of  conduct  formerly  out  of  its  realm. 

This  measured  conscious  attitude  has  extended  so  far  as 
to  bring  even  matters  of  diet  tmder  its  control.  The  changes 
in  the  food  supply  have  been  so  great  and  rapid  that  the 
instinctive  impulses  for  food  are  no  longer  safeguards  to 
health.  Pood  must  be  measured  and  weighed,  and  its  rela- 
tive constituents  determined  by  some  objective  tests.  In 
morals,  also,  ideals  and  instincts  are  becoming  dormant  and 
the  summing  of  pleasures  and  pains  a  growing  criterion  of 
action.  The  growth  of  cosmopolitan  influences,  strength- 
ened by  the  immigration  of  so  many  foreigners,  cause  us  to 
question  our  religious  habits  and  customs  and  weigh  them 
solely  in  the  utilitarian  balance.  The  closing  of  the  World's 
Fair  on  Sunday  would,  an  age  ago,  have  been  determined  by 
impulse  and  emotion  ;  now  it  is  decided  by  a  civil  court  on 
utilitarian  principles.  We  have  learned  not  only  to  do  in 
Rome  as  the  Romans  do,  but  to  do  the  same  things  at  home, 
if  prompted  by  our  individual  inclination.  Old  customs  and 
ideals,  based  upon  inherited  ideals  cannot  stand  such  tests, 
because  the  conditions  in  the  objective  environment  creating 
them,  have  been  removed  by  social  progress.  Intense  social 
feelings  now  have  few  checks  in  the  realm  of  the  higher 
social  sciences. 

The  necessity  arises,  therefore,  to  extend  the  realm  of 
those  sciences,  in  which  conduct  is  determined  by  the  har- 
mony between  it  and  the  ideals  of  the  subjective  environment 
and  not  by  the  direct  relation  between  the  individual  and 
his  objective  environment.  The  reformation  of  a  subjective 
environment  in  harmony  with  the  new  conditions  and 
boundaries  of  the  social  world  will  not  come  of  itself,  or  at 
least  not  until  many  ages  of  slow  evolution  have  taught 
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humanity  what  are  the  absolute  utilities  of  this  new  world, 
and  have  forced  upon  them  ideals  and  instincts  needed  to 
shut  these  absolute  utilities  out  of  the  realm  of  calculation. 
This  progress  can  be  hastened  by  conscious  education,  thus 
avoiding  much  of  the  misery  and  suflFering  which  purely 
evolutionary  processes  necessitate.  Organized  and  persistent 
efforts  should  be  made  to  revive  and  perpetuate  the  tradi- 
tions and  ideals  of  the  race,  to  extend  race  knowledge, 
to  increase  the  amount  of  related  knowledge,  to  create  a 
new  folk-lore  and  to  raise  a  standard  of  citizenship.  By 
these  means  the  realm  of  the  higher  social  sciences  can  be 
extended  and  new  absolute  utilities  created  through  which 
the  influence  of  the  intense  positive  utilities  of  social  life 
will  be  limited  to  a  much  smaller  part  of  the  whole  realm 
of  conduct. 

There  is,  therefore,  a  great  present  need  of  an  educational 
agency  to  secure  these  results.  University  Extension  must 
do  for  general  history,  recent  events,  and  the  enlarged  national 
environment,  what  oral  instruction  did  for  the  local  events 
and  surroundings.  The  new  environment  must  be  related 
to  the  citizen,  visualized  and  made  concrete  and  objective. 
National  institutions,  cosmopolitan  ideals,  and  anew  morality 
must  be  made  as  vivid  and  real  as  were  local  forces  they 
displaced.  Not  merely  a  county  or  a  State,  but  all  Europe 
and  America  must  be  put  in  concrete  relations  to  each 
citizen.  He  must  be  made  to  realize  his  present  social  rela- 
tions and  feel  as  much  in  touch  with  distant  events  and 
places,  as  with  those  of  his  own  locality.  Intensity  and 
objectivity  will  then  be  restored  to  the  emotions,  instincts 
and  ideals  of  the  subjective  environment,  thus  giving  them 
once  more  a  dominant  place  in  the  national  character. 

Simon  N.  Patten. 

University  of  Pennsylvania, 
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HISTORY  FROM  A  DEMOCRATIC  STANDPOINT, 


AN  eminent  instructor  and  student  of  history'  recently 
remarked  that  he  believed  in  teaching  our  children 
that  part  of  ancient  history  which  is  not  true.  That  is,  he 
would  teach  classical  history  just  as  the  classical  authors 
wrote  it.  He  would  not  teach  what  the  modem  scientific 
historian  has  taught  as  true  of  ancient  society.  There  is  a 
sense  in  which  the  history  which  is  not  true  may  be  vastly 
more  real  and  important  than  the  history  which  expresses 
the  exact  truth.  In  all  social  science,  it  is  belief  and  not  ex- 
ternal reality  which  is  chiefly  important.  A  fact  or  a  past 
event  cannot  become  a  social  factor,  except  so  far  as  it  is 
made  to  affect  the  opinions  or  the  beliefs  of  mankind.  A 
mere  fiction,  or  a  perverted  or  erroneous  belief  about  the 
past,  may  be  generally  accepted  as  true  ;  it  may  affect  the 
conduct  of  men,  and  may  thus  be  wrought  into  actual  human 
institutions. 

In  an  elementary  history,  edited  by  J.  R.  Green,  we  are 
called  upon  to  notice  that  what  we  call  Grecian  history,  is 
only  the  history  of  the  masters.  The  great  mass  of  the 
Greeks  were  slaves,  and  no  history  of  these  has  been  given. 
Classical  literature  pleases  us  because  of  its  euphemisms  ; 
because  of  the  marvelous  skill  whereby  the  defects  of  society 
are  veiled  from  our  view.  We  are  permitted  to  behold  only 
the  few,  the  elect,  of  society  ;  and  these  are  idealized  and 
glorified.  The  Greeks  worshiped  the  beautiful.  There  is 
little  evidence  of  a  sense  of  moral  delinquency  on  account 
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of  the  desperate  condition  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  The 
masters  subsisted  upon  the  toils  and  sufferings  of  the  sub- 
merged nine-tenths  of  their  race,  but  without  remorse.  We 
have  in  Grecian  art  and  literature  an  example  of  what  a 
leisured  class  can  do  when  permitted  to  worship  the  beauti- 
ful free  from  a  sense  of  personal  obligation  and  responsibility 
for  the  welfare  of  their  fellow  men. 

From  Palestine  we  derive  a  history  and  a  literature  of  a 
wholly  different  type.  The  defects  of  the  Hebrews  are  set 
forth  without  euphemism.  Those  high  in  authority  are 
held  responsible  for  the  condition  of  the  people.  The  class 
of  persons  who  in  Greece  are  presented  to  us  as  the  elect 
of  society  are  denounced  as  Scribes,  and  Pharisees,  and 
Hypocrites ;  and  they  are  accounted  as  more  hopelessly 
immoral  than  are  the  most,  abandoned  classes  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Modern  European  nations  have  professed  to  follow  the 
teachings  from  Palestine  rather  than  those  from  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome.  Yet  the  teachings  from  pagan  literature 
have  been  wrought  into  the  social  fabric  of  the  so-called 
Christian  nations  of  Europe.  After  reading  and  professing 
to  believe  in  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testament,  it  has 
never  been  quite  possible  to  attain  unto  that  sublime  uncon- 
sciousness of  obligation  to  the  masses  of  the  people  which 
the  Greeks  exhibited.  Yet  a  good  degree  of  this  classic 
ignorance  has  been  attained.  The  rulers  in  the  Church  of 
the  middle  ages  came  to  be  a  few  of  the  elect  of  society 
enjoying  special  privileges  and  special  exemptions.  The 
Church  became  more  Grecian  than  it  was  Christian.  Pagan 
classical  history  and  learning  became  institutional  in  a  Church 
and  a  State  which  professed  to  be  Christian.  These  institu- 
tions and  the  beliefs  on  which  they  were  founded,  still  exist. 

In  very  recent  years  there  are  movements  which  indicate  a 
new  reading  of  history.  This  new  reading  of  history 
coincides  with  the  sudden  and  rapid  growth  of  democracy. 
Among  the  many  signs  of  its  progress,  the  College  Settle- 
ment and  University  Extension  are  especially  significant. 
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These  movements  originated  in  the  venerable  English 
universities  which  have  been  for  centuries  consecrated  to 
classical  learning.  Classically  educated  men  have  been 
active  in  promoting  the  new  learning.  These  men  see  that 
pagan  learning  is  good,  but  they  see  that  for  the  founding 
of  a  democratic  state  the  New  Testament  is  better.  The 
new  learning  seeks  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  all  classes 
of  the  people.  It  purposes  to  give  to  the  people  the  best 
that  learning  aflfords.  It  seeks  to  establish  just  relations 
among  men. 

The  nominal  Christian  who  is  still  dominated  by  pagan 
culture  regards  the  movement  as  either  foolish  or  dangerous. 
To  such  an  one,  acquaintance  with  the  common  people  is 
stupid  and  uninteresting.  If  learning  is  to  be  made  com- 
mon, he  trembles  for  the  fate  of  beauty  in  literature  and  art. 

So  far  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  concerned,  it  would 
seem  that  we  might  omit  for  a  generation  or  two  all  attempts 
at  what  has  been  called  high  art  without  inflicting  an  irre- 
parable loss  upon  the  human  race.  Our  most  creditable 
works  of  art  in  the  past  were  the  cathedrals  of  the  middle 
ages.  The  cathedrals  came  into  existence  because  groups 
of  workingraen  got  into  their  minds  a  building.  And  to 
realize  this  structure  they  were  willing  to  put  their  lives 
into  uncomely  foundations,  depending  upon  other  working- 
men  to  receive  the  ideal,  and  carry  forward  the  work  until 
objective  beauty  was  attained.  It  required  generations  of 
real  poets,  working  together,  to  create  the  cathedral.  These 
workers  knew  that  such  structures  as  they  attempted  to 
realize  had  never  existed  ;  yet  they  were  willing  to  live,  and 
labor  and  die  in  the  faith  that  they  would  exist. 

The  new  learning  aims  at  nothing  less  than  the  creation 
of  a  righteous  state  for  the  human  race.  Nothing  of  the 
sort  has  existed,  yet  there  have  ever  been  those  who  believed 
that  it  would  exist.  The  new  learning  is  simply  the  practic- 
ing of  this  ancient  belief.  For  the  attainment  of  such  a 
work  of  true  art  we  may  well  aflFord  to  sacrifice  something 
of  that  which  has  been  called  art.     To  build  a  righteous 
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State  out  of  the  uncomely  materials  at  hand  requires  not 
simply  an  individual  poet  here  and  there,  but  generations 
of  poets  working  together.  Men  must  learn  to  see  beauty 
in  righteousness.  Of  course  this  is  still  foolishness  to  a 
Greek,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  foolishness  to  one  who  suffers 
himself  to  be  called  a  Christian.  The  Greeks  exercised 
their  imaginations  in  concealing  the  defects  of  society,  and 
in  making  these  hypocrisies  appear  beautiful.  The  build- 
ers of  the  new  state  have  a  clear  field  for  the  exercise  of 
imagination,  and  they  can  well  afford  to  take  men  as  they 
are,  without  disguise  and  without  hypocrisy,  and  compare 
them  with  what  they  are  to  be.  The  new  poets  may  see 
more  that  makes  for  beauty  in  the  Salvation  Army  than  was 
ever  perceived  by  the  makers  or  by  the  admirers  of  the 
cathedral.  The  pagan  poet  cannot  abide  the  mathemati- 
cian, the  scientist,  or  the  dry  statistician.  The  new  poets 
will  see  beauty  in  everything  which  can  be  utilized  in 
strengthening  the  foundations  of  the  new  state. 

The  realization  of  an  orderly  and  righteous  democratic 
state  for  the  human  race  will  involve  a  reconstruction  of 
history.  It  does  not  require  a  prophet  to  see  that  this  recon- 
struction is  taking  place.  A  little  while  ago  it  was  cus- 
tomary in  the  higher  schools  to  associate  history  with 
literature.  That  is,  history  was  viewed  as  something  to  be 
enjoyed  by  the  cultured  classes  along  with  fairy  tales  and 
mythology,  novels  and  poetry.  Now,  history  is  almost 
universally  associated  with  politics.  It  is  studied  not  as  a 
thing  to  be  enjoyed,  but  as  a  guide  to  the  most  serious 
business  of  life.  In  one  of  the  most  venerable  of  the  Eng- 
lish schools  the  Master  was  found  lecturing  upon  Grecian 
history.  His  topic  was  the  condition  of  the  Grecian  slaves. 
His  table  was  covered  with  classical  literature,  and,  from 
chance  allusions  here  and  there,  he  was  constructing  a  his- 
tory of  the  nine-tenths  of  the  Greeks  whose  history  was 
ignored  by  the  classical  historians.  When  the  Master  was 
asked  if  he  was  accustomed  to  give  to  his  pupils  a  corres- 
ponding history  of  the  English  people,  he  replied  that  he 
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was  not ;  that  it  was  difficult  to  do  that  on  account  of  its 
close  relation  to  politics.  This  Master  was  coming  just  as 
near  to  the  English  serf  and  the  English  laboring  man  as 
the  limits  of  classical  learning  would  permit.  If  present 
tendencies  continue,  the  pupils  in  this  school  will,  a  little 
later,  be  instructed  from  such  authors  as  Green,  Rogers, 
Ashley,  Cunningham,  Charles  Booth  and  General  Booth. 
That  is,  historical  matter  will  be  selected  for  English  stu- 
dents with  reference  to  its  intimate  relation  to  English 
politics. 

Again,  history  is  ceasing  to  be  presented  as  the  product 
of  a  few  g^eat  men.  Of  course  intelligent  men  have  always 
known  that  such  a  presentation  of  history  was  a  mere  fiction 
for  the  accommodation  of  poets  and  indolent  readers.  So 
long  as  history  was  written  for  the  delectation  of  a  leisured 
class,  it  was  but  natural  that  it  should  be  made  personal, 
heroic  and  unreal.  This  was  but  a  part  of  the  hypocrisies 
whereby  the  real  history  of  the  people  has  been  concealed 
from  the  view  of  the  privileged  classes.  In  the  making  of 
the  democratic  state  all  this  will  be  changed.  In  the  light 
of  real  history,  it  will  be  seen  more  and  more  clearly  that 
the  great  man  is  he  who  sees  most  clearly,  and  expresses 
most  perfectly  the  common  opinions  and  aspirations  of  his 
fellow  men.  It  may  still  be  convenient  to  allow  the  name 
of  a  man  to  stand  for  a  crisis  in  history.  We  may  still  let 
the  name  of  Luther  stand  for  the  Protestant  Reformation, 
but  we  shall  cease  to  be  humbugged  into  the  notion  that 
Luther  caused  the  Reformation.  When  we  use  such  lan- 
guage, we  shall  be  conscious  that  it  is  a  figure  of  speech. 
A  recent  critic  of  Mr.  Gladstone  has  compared  him  to  a 
coach-dog,  which  runs  in  front  of  the  coach,  and  jumps  up, 
and  thinks  that  he  is  leading  the  coach.  This  was  intended 
to  be  severe  and  at  the  same  time  funny.  Rightly  under- 
stood it  is  neither.  There  is  an  implied  slander  upon  the 
coach-dog.  No  one  has  a  right  to  assert  dogmatically  that 
an  intelligent  dog  really  thinks  himself  to  be  leading  the 
coach  when  he  goes  before  it.     Mr.  Gladstone  is  the  greatest 
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statesman  of  his  generation  because  at  all  times,  like  a 
trained  and  faithful  coach-dog,  he  has  kept  himself  in  sight 
and  in  hearing  of  his  charge.  No  one  has  any  right  to  say 
that  he  has  imagined  himself  to  be  the  source  of  movement 
in  the  state.  He  has  only  been  on  the  alert  to  perceive  in 
what  direction  God  was  leading,  and  has  ever  been  ready 
to  render  what  services  he  was  able.  Others  equally  well- 
bom  have  lost  their  bearings,  become  separated  from  their 
charge,  and  have  unconsciously  become  political  tramps. 

It  is  enough  for  a  great  man  that  he  sees  whither  God  is 
leading  and  that  he  goes  in  the  same  direction,  with  such 
powers  and  such  manners  as  he  may. 

Rapid  progress  toward  the  bettering  of  the  condition  of 
the  masses  of  the  people  will  be  attained  when  large  com- 
munities become  conscious  of  the  possibility  of  directing 
and  controlling  political,  social,  and  industrial  life  by  the 
use  of  reason  and  the  experience  of  others.  Hitherto  social 
and  political  wisdom  has  been  attained  chiefly  through  suf- 
fering. Notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  classic  euphe- 
misms, we  are  yet  given  to  understand  that  the  Grecian 
pedagogue  used  the  rod  freely.  The  Grecian  child  had  his 
knowledge  pounded  into  him.  Pestalozzi  has  pointed  out 
a  better  way  for  the  child.  A  recent  case  has  been  reported 
of  a  negro  philosopher  who,  after  repeated  attempts  to  mend 
the  manners  of  a  grown-up  daughter,  applied  the  rod  as  he 
remarked  regretfully  :  *  *  De  back  way  is  de  natooral  way  foh 
de  colored  pusson."  Any  careful  reader  of  history  knows 
how  true  it  is  that  so  far  as  the  gaining  of  political  wisdom 
is  concerned,  **the  back  way"  has  been  the  natural  way 
for  the  white  person  also.  It  is  the  high  mission  of  the  new 
history  to  economize  the  suflfering  necessary  to  the  gaining 
of  political  wisdom,  and  to  mark  out  a  way  whereby  political 
knowledge  may  enter  the  soul  through  the  knowing  facul- 
ties rather  than  through  stomach  and  muscle. 

It  would  be  diflScult  to  name  a  place  where  the  new  his- 
tory should  be  tried  with  greater  courage  and  hope  than  in 
the  United  States  of  America.     Our  country  is  still  new. 
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Pagan  hypocrisies  have  never  become  institutional  in  this 
country  to  such  an  extent  as  in  Evirope.  The  rapid  growth 
of  democracy  in  Europe,  and  the  eflforts  to  better  the  condi- 
tion of  the  masses,  furnish  much  experience  which  is 
available  for  the  new  world.  In  America  we  have  common- 
wealths varying  in  age  from  two  years  to  two  centuries  and 
more.  Our  federal  system  renders  it  possible  for  each  of 
fifty  independent  states  to  be  constantly  gathering  experi- 
ence, which  may  be  made  available  for  all  the  others.  The 
civil  war  and  other  problems  which  have  been  thrust  upon 
us  have  tended  to  induce  a  spirit  of  seriousness  and  thought- 
fulness.  It  is  true  there  are  disadvantages  arising  from  our 
inexperience  and  from  our  exceptional  position.  For  cen- 
turies we  have  been  in  a  fool's  paradise.  Our  vacant  conti- 
nent has  caused  us  to  live  in  a  state  of  exemption  from  the 
worst  evils  which  have  afflicted  other  peoples  enjoying  a 
like  civilization.  We  have  lived  under  the  delusion  that  we 
were  overcoming  great  obstacles,  when  in  fact  our  unoccu- 
pied, fertile  lands  were  solving  our  problems  for  us.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  people  have  formed  an  inveterate 
habit  of  giving  little  heed  to  politics.  If  we  wait  for  history 
to  repeat  itself  these  people  will  never  change  this  habit 
until  they  are  forced  to  do  so  by  the  actual  experience  of 
terrible  suflFerings.  This  is  the  great  opportunity  for  the 
new  teaching  of  history.  Its  mission  is  to  forestall  in  the 
new  world  the  greater  trials  of  the  older  communities.  This 
cannot  be  done  effectively  by  the  negative  policy  of  striving 
to  avoid  evils.  The  worst  evils  can  be  forestalled  only  by 
uniting  all  forces  in  an  aggressive  effort  to  create  that  which 
has  never  existed ;  that  is,  to  create  a  just  and  righteous 
state. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  important  resources  in  the 
hands  of  the  builders  of  our  new  state  : 

I.  There  are  the  public  schools  in  all  the  states  and 
territories.  History  is  a  subject  taught  in  nearly  all  these 
schools.  In  a  large  proportion  of  them  civil  government 
is  presented  as  a  part  of  history.     It  is  possible  in  these 
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schools  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  new  race  of  statesmen  and 
patriots. 

2.  After  the  public  school  is  the  public  library.  The  im- 
portance of  this  agency  does  not  rest  in  what  has  been  done, 
but  in  what  may  be  done,  and  in  what  ought  to  be  done.  It 
is  a  mere  travesty  upon  civic  education  if  we  cut  oflF  the  means 
of  education  two  or  three  years  before  the  citizen  becomes  a 
voter ;  that  is,  when  the  boy  leaves  school.  The  library 
should  be  in,  or  conveniently  near,  the  school-house.  Civic 
education  begun  in  the  school,  should  be  continued  in  the 
library.  Mr.  Gladstone  leads  in  English  politics  because  he 
excels  in  the  rapidity  with  which  he  gains  political  knowl- 
edge. The  idea  that  an  old  man  is  to  become  a  sort  of 
Pharisee,  or  an  obstructionist,  belongs  to  the  sham  educa- 
tion of  the  past  which  is  to  be  utterly  uprooted  by  the 
builders  of  the  new  state.  Civic  education  will  be  planned 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  citizen  shall  not  only  continue 
to  learn,  but  that  he  will  continue  to  gain  in  the  rapidity  of 
his  learning  as  long  as  his  faculties  endure.  Some  of  the 
states  have  already  formed  plans  to  supplement  every  public 
school  with  a  public  library.  This  should  be  made  a  uni- 
versal agency. 

3.  Political  education  is  rapidly  becoming  a  considerable 
part  of  the  curriculum  in  colleges  and  universities.  There 
should  be  a  constant  and  persi.stent  eflFort  to  establish  the 
closest  relations  between  all  these  institutions  of  learning, 
and  between  them  and  the  public  schools  and  the  public 
library.  The  new  state  will  never  be  built  economically 
or  rapidly  until  the  stage  of  conscious  co-operation  of  the 
chief  builders  is  reached. 

4.  The  organization  known  as  University  Extension  may 
be  made  an  important  agency  for  unifying  the  work  of  the 
institutions  of  higher  education,  and  that  of  the  public 
school  and  the  public  library.  Thus  far  in  matters  political 
and  social,  university  men  have  more  to  learn  from  the 
people  than  it  is  possible  for  the  people  to  learn  from  them. 
He  who  looks  upon  a  college  settlement  as  a  place  where 
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educated  persons  may  reside  for  a  time  to  show  to  their 
benighted  neighbors  what  culture  can  do,  is  still  a  Greek  or 
a  Pharisee.  He  has  no  conception  of  the  new  education. 
In  the  true  college  settlement  the  man  from  the  university 
is  conscious  that  the  people  know  that  of  which  he  is  ignor- 
ant ;  and  he  goes  that  he  may  lessen  his  own  culpable 
ignorance.  So  in  the  case  of  Extension  lectures,  the  man 
from  the  university  may  instruct  the  people  in  science,  and 
in  what  has  been  called  art  and  history,  but  in  matters  polit- 
ical the  lecturer  will  entirely  miss  the  chief  object  of  his 
mission,  if  he  does  not  learn  vastly  more  from  the  people 
than  he  can  possibly  teach  them.  University  men  are  not 
fit  to  become  the  leaders  of  the  people  until  they  learn  more 
from  the  people  than  they  have  thus  far  been  able,  or  dis- 
posed to  learn.  We  may  expect  that  the  time  will  come  when 
this  will  be  changed  ;  when  men  from  the  universities  will 
be  able  to  reflect  more  faithfully  the  political  wisdom  of 
the  day. 

5.  The  statistical  bureaus  in  the  various  states  and  in  the 
Federal  Government  may  be  important  agencies  in  the 
building  of  the  new  state.  We  should  cease  to  have  a  con- 
tempt for  statistics,  and  to  this  end  our  published  statistics 
should  be  greatly  improved.  The  teacher,  the  librarian, 
the  professor,  and  the  Extension  lecturer  should  be  co-labor- 
ers with  the  gatherer  of  statistics  and  the  publisher  of 
records.  These  and  many  other  workers  who  might  be 
named,  should  unite  in  the  discovery  of  the  thing  which 
needs  most  to  be  known  next,  and  in  the  doing  of  the  thing 
which  needs  next  to  be  done. 

The  chief  interest  in  the  new  history  will  centre  not  in 
what  has  been,  but  in  what  is  to  be.  As  we  become  more 
scientific  and  more  Christian,  we  may  be  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  so  far  as  a  large  part  of  the  past  is  concerned, 
its  records  are  so  involved  with  political  prejudice  and  hypoc- 
risy that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  separate  the  true  from 
the  false.  The  state  that  is  to  be  may  assume  something 
like  definite  and  exact  proportions.     In  order  to  teach  our 
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children  what  is  true  and  at  the  same  time  worth  knowings 
we  shall  instruct  them  in  that  which  is  to  happen.  We  may 
be  able  to  see  and  teach  that  our  lives  have  gone  into  certain 
parts  of  the  uncomely  foundation  of  the  new  state.  We 
shall  not  call  this  part  beautiful,  except  as  it  is  related  to  the 
coming  state,  and  we  shall  suffer  no  hypocrite  to  embellish  it 
or  try  to  make  it  appear  beautiful.  But  we  shall  lay  it  upon 
the  consciences  of  our  children,  that  they  are  to  begin  upon 
the  foundations  which  we  have  laid,  and  are  to  carry  forward 
the  work  ;  that  they  are  to  improve  upon  the  ideal  which 
we  have  taught  them,  and  are  to  teach  a  better  ideal  to 
their  children,  that  they  are  also  to  improve  upon  the  quality 
of  the  work  which  has  thus  far  gone  into  the  building. 

Jesse  Macy. 

Iowa  College^  GrinneU,  la. 
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THERE  is  no  art  so  universally  cultivated  as  music,  and 
none  in  which,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  study  is  so  fruit- 
less of  any  real  results.  Superficiality  is  the  chief  character- 
istic of  a  great  part  of  the  work  done  by  the  majority  of 
pupils,  and  time,  energy,  and  money  are  wasted  in  acquiring 
what  is  really  of  no  lasting  benefit.  How  many  persons 
whose  eyes  fall  on  these  lines  have  had  that  very  common 
experience  of  taking  piano  lessons  at  an  early  age,  and  after 
a  more  or  less  extensive  course  of  instruction  of  ^fopping  the 
whole  thing,  either  from  force  of  circumstances  or  from  sheer 
inanition  ;  on  how  many  of  these  has  the  study  left  any  im- 
press ?  At  a  certain  age  children  are  put  tmder  the  care  of 
a  music  teacher  and  they  drum  away  (with  one  eye  on  the 
clock)  for  an  hour  or  more  every  day  and  if  they  can  play 
something  pretty  after  a  time  the  end  seems  gained.  The 
boys  rebel  at  the  weary  hours  and  after  more  or  less  of  a 
struggle  with  their  parents  are  usually  allowed  to  stop. 
Perhaps  the  girls  keep  at  it  until  they  are  married  and  then 
it  all  goes  by  the  board,  but  in  any  case,  when  it  is  dropped, 
and  facility  in  playing  ceases,  nothing  remains.  They  had 
perhaps  learned  to  perform  a  few  pieces  and  had  acquired  con- 
siderable mechanical  dexterity  at  the  instrument,  but  they  had 
learned  almost  nothing  of  music  itself  Even  the  successful 
pupils  who  study  for  years  and  are  able  to  play  the  more  diffi- 
cult compositions  of  the  great  masters,  have  usually  a  dispro- 
portionately small  knowledge  of  musical  constniction.  Music 
is  really  a  sealed  book  to  such  as  these  ;  nothing  has  been 
added  to  their  intellectual  make-up — for  one  cannot  under- 
stand a  symphony  or  opera  because  one  has  learned  the 
technique  of  pianoforte  playing  or  of  singing. 
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The  causes  of  all  this  are  to  be  sought  in  the  attitude  of 
people  in  general  toward  music,  the  entire  misunderstanding 
of  its  real  import,  and  in  the  ineflScient  methods  which  pre- 
vail among  nine-tenths  of  those  who  undertake  to  teach. 
American  life  demands  quick  results,  and  the  pupil  who 
cannot  after  a  certain  time  play  something  brilliant  and  en- 
tertaining is  held  to  have  not  succeeded — pupils  expect  that 
sort  of  advancement  and  their  parents  regard  it  as  the  test  of 
the  teacher's  ability.  It  must  be  said,  too,  that  few  teachers 
outside  the  great  musical  centres  are  able  to  carry  on  a 
broader  scheme  of  work  from  lack  of  breadth  of  view  in 
themselves — they  know  only  technical  things;  but  when 
there  is  one  who  has  really  studied  music  as  an  art,  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  him  or  her  to  give  the  ideal  side  the 
necessary  prominence  because  of  the  pupil's  inability  to  con- 
ceive of  its  importance,  and  unwillingness  to  sacrifice  the 
more  tangible  and  seemingly  satisfactory  results  of  technical 
proficiency. 

Now  these  facts  are  patent  to  many  people ;  they  have 
been  staring  us  in  the  face  for  years,  and  earnest  efibrts  have 
been  made  to  turn  this  shallow  stream  into  a  deeper  channel. 
I  have  always  insisted  that  my  pupils  should  know  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  construction  of  the  music  they  play,  and 
have  tried  to  adapt  the  two  sides  of  teaching  to  each  other 
so  that  there  should  be  at  least  as  much  brain  work  as  finger 
work,  and  it  is  surprising — or  rather  it  is  not  surprising- 
how  interested  pupils  get  in  music  when  it  is  brought  to 
them  in  this  way.  There  is  something  more  in  it  then  than 
drudgery  and  parrot-like  imitation.  If  two  pianists  of 
equal  technical  ability,  one  having  a  knowledge  of  the 
history  and  structure  of  the  sonata  and  the  other  being 
devoid  of  such  knowledge,  should  each  tmdertake  to  play 
a  Beethoven  sonata,  the  first  would  interpret  the  spirit  of  the 
composition,  the  other  the  letter ;  only  he  who  brought  the 
knowledge  to  the  task  would  really  play  Beethoven.  There 
are  many  passages  of  music  which  are  as  unintelligible 
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under  the  hands  of  a  player  who  is  not  a  scholar  as  one  of 
Shakespeare's  sonnets  would  be  if  read  by  a  child. 

For  music  is  an  art,  not  simply  a  means  of  amusement ; 
it  bears  a  great  message ;  its  laws  of  construction  are  as 
organic  as  those  which  govern  the  building  of  a  cathedral ; 
it  is  intensely  human — playful  and  serious,  sombre  and 
bright,  comic  and  tragic — and  to  hear  it  aright  we  must 
listen  with  ears  trained  to  catch  the  great  messages  it  brings. 
While  the  development  of  the  other  arts  was  based  (and  is 
still  based  to  some  extent)  on  imitation  of  external  things, 
music  has  sprung  out  of  the  inner  consciousness  of  man, 
and  during  the  centuries  has  grown  by  the  addition  of  new 
ideas  as  man's  nature  broadened,  by  the  gradual  accumula- 
tion of  new  methods  of  writing,  and  by  the  greater  means 
of  expression  which  the  improvements  in  the  construction 
of  musical  instruments  have  aflforded,  until  it  has  become 
the  most  universal  of  arts,  not  bound  by  nationality,  and 
having,  from  the  very  process  of  its  growth,  its  roots  deep 
down  in  human  nature. 

I  firmly  believe,  after  an  experience  of  ten  years'  teaching 
and  study,  that  this  is  the  kind  of  work  that  most  needs  to 
be  done — that  less  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  technical 
requirements  of  playing  and  singing,  and  more  to  the  study 
of  music  as  an  art,  with  the  purpose  of  increasing  our 
knowledge  of  its  structure  and  history.  Could  the  average 
person,  whom  I  cited  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  as 
wasting  time,  energy  and  money  with  no  result,  give  his 
attention  to  this  department  of  music  study,  he  would  in 
the  same  time  and  with  much  less  strain  on  his  own  and  his 
neighbor's  nerves,  acquire  a  reality  instead  of  the  semblance 
of  one,  and  when  he  heard  a  great  piece  of  music,  he  would 
bring  to  the  listening  a  mind  capable  of  understanding  its 
greatness.  Is  it  not  the  great  desideratum,  now  that  we 
have  opportunities  (which  were  not  aflforded  fifty  years  ago) 
of  hearing  so  much  good  music,  that  we  should  be  able  to 
appreciate  it?  Is  not  that  the  most  desired  thing  in  rela- 
tion to  everything  great  in  art  ?     Few  of  us  can  paint  great 
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pictures  or  write  living  things  in  literature  or  music,  but  we 
can  all  attain  to  some  measure  of  success  in  acquiring  the 
power  of  receiving  the  tremendously  great  influences  which 
emanate  from  them.  Ceuld  we  accomplish  this  in  music, 
it  would  open  up,  as  nothing  else  can  do,  its  real  content, 
and  translate  for  us  a  new  world  which  we  had  not  before 
known.  I  believe  that  to  every  person  who  has  the  desire 
to  know  the  great  masterpieces  of  art,  and  who  would  ex- 
tend the  possibilities  of  getting  good  from  them,  this  subject 
is  a  pregnant  one. 

My  classes  have  been  invariably  successful  in  at  least  this 
point ;  the  students  have  acquired  a  new  estimate  of  the 
value  and  importance  of  music  as  a  means  of  higher  educa- 
tion, and  their  enthusiasm  for  the  study  has  surpassed  my 
expectations.  Its  interest  is  compelling— one  cannot  but 
be  delighted  at  the  wide  vistas  of  truth  and  beauty  which  it 
opens  up,  and  by  means  of  it  listening  to  music  becomes 
more  than  a  mere  sensation. 

I  have  had  people  say  to  me,  *  *  Oh,  you  like  Bach  and  the 
other  great  ones,  because  you  see  the  scientific  side  of  it  and 
are  interested  in  the  way  it  is  done.**  **Not  so,*'  I  reply, 
**  I  like  it  better  because  it  affords  me  the  keenest  enjoyment, 
and  because  it  lifts  me  out  of  the  narrow  experiences  of 
every-day  life  to  a  higher  plane  of  thought  and  feeling.*' 
People  often  say,  too,  that  parts  of  a  symphony  are  tire- 
some ;  they  want  *'  that  beautiful  melody  **  to  recur  again, 
and  all  the  intricate  passages  between,  the  reiterated  chords, 
the  weaving  of  the  different  parts  into  each  other,  the  great 
climaxes  of  force,  convey  no  meaning  to  them ;  yet,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  some  of  the  greatest  moments  in  the  sym- 
phony are  in  these  very  passages  which  seem  so  unintelli- 
*gible» 

I  spoke  of  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  broaden  the 
scope  of  music  teaching  ;  much  of  the  work  done  has  been 
ill-advised  in  that  it  has  been  too  technical.  Hundreds  of 
pupils  have  been  taught  the  rudiments  of  harmony — the 
word  is  a  sort  of  shibboleth  nowadays — but  few  have  sailed 
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that  boat  safely  to  shore,  and  naturally  enough,  too,  for  it  is 
not  the  right  beginning .  for  most  pupils,  neither  is  it  in  the 
least  adapted  to  the  kind  of  work  I  should  lay  out  for  the 
general  public.  It  is  the  proper  and  necessary  prelude  to 
the  study  of  counterpoint  and  the  other  subjects  which  make 
up  a  course  in  composition,  but  I  am  writing  for  the  layman, 
and  to  him  I  should  give  just  as  little  of  it  as  possible. 

There  would  have  to  be  some  preparatory  work  done  at 
the  beginning  of  the  course,  to  familiarize  the  class  with  the 
simpler  principles  of  scales  and  chords.  I  should  not 
attempt  to  trace  the  development  of  the  scale  from  its  rude 
beginnings,  but  to  place  clearly  before  them  its  present 
forms — those  which  have  been  used  in  the  music  of  the  last 
three  or  four  centuries,  my  purpose  being  to  make  that 
music  intelligible  to  them,  and  to  avoid  any  dry  research 
into  the  past  beyond  the  point  where  men  appeal  directly  to 
us  to-day.  Having  this  equipment  to  start  with,  I  should 
trace,  in  a  short  course  of  lectures,  the  evolution  of  the 
musical  idea  through  the  diflferent  centuries,  and  by  illus- 
trations on  the  pianoforte  from  the  compositions  of  those 
who  have  best  represented  its  growth,  I  should  show  how 
diflferent  men  reached  out,  groping  their  way  in  the  darkness, 
seeking  to  express  their  ideals  but  hardly  knowing  how, 
until  finally  th'eir  thoughts  were  clothed  in  what  we  now 
call  musical  form.  From  the  folk-song  to  the  symphony 
the  development  (as  I  said  before)  is  organic  ;  the  same  laws 
seem  to  operate  that  we  see  operating  all  around  us,  and  the 
culmination  of  the  growth  is  an  art  form — the  symphony — 
which  has  its  prototypes  in  painting,  architecture  and  human 
life. 

These  lectures  would  involve  class  work  of  various  sorts 
in  the  form  of  short  papers  on  the  lives  of  the  composers 
referred  to,  on  their  influence  on  contemporaneous  thought, 
and  on  the  development  in  the  art  which  was  brought  about 
through  them.  Much  music  can  be  played  illustrative  of 
this  progress  and  I  have  often  found  that  my  class  can  co- 
operate in  some  simple  way  in  this  part  of  the  work  also. 
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and  among  a  hundred  people  there  would  usually  be  two  or 
three  at  least  who  could  play  the  piano  enough  to  be  of  ser- 
\nce  to  the  others  in  going  over,  outside  of  the  class,  some 
of  the  music  which  is  taken  up  at  the  lectures.  There  are 
many  symphonies  and  quartets  arranged  for  four  hands  so 
that  the  things  referred  to  are  often  available  in  that  form. 
The  main  point  is  to  set  people  going— to  give  them  an  im- 
petus which  shall  carry  them  along  so  that  they  will  not  be 
satisfied  to  remain  in  comparative  ignorance  of  the  subject ; 
and  after  starting  them  on  the  right  track  in  what  I  have 
called  **  Common-sense  Music  Study"  they  see  so  clearlj- 
the  diflference  between  listening  with  the  ears  and  listening 
with  the  brain  that  they  continue  the  work  with  interest  and 
enthusiasm. 

Everything  great  in  art  is  symbolic — that  is  to  say,  it 
stands  as  a  symbol  for  something  whose  hidden  meaning  is 
pregnant  with  force  and  beauty  ;  a  beauty  hidden  behind  the 
outer  sense  of  a  poem  ;  the  ideal  which  speaks  to  us  from  a 
great  painting — something  that  cannot  be  pointed  out  as  part 
of  the  drawing  or  color ;  and  in  Nature,  too,  the  wondrous 
charm  of  a  summer  sunset  when  the  heavens  glow  with 
light;  all  these  speak  to  us  irresistibly  and  with  moving 
force.  It  is  to  this  in  music  I  call  you— its  wondrous  voice 
may  be  made  clear  to  you ;  its  power  of  expressing  truth,  its 
uplifting  strength,  the  fullness  of  its  meaning  may  no  longer 
sound  to  unavailing  ears,  but  the  reality  behind  the  sem- 
blance shall  at  last  be  your  reality,  and  a  new  and  vital  thing 
in  your  life. 

Thomas  W.  Surette. 

The  Hill'Schaol,  Pothtown,  Pa. 
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COMPARATIVELY  little  University  Extension  work 
has  been  done  in  Canada,  yet  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  movement  is  an  entirely  new  one  in  the  Dominion  ;  the 
scheme  has  been  carried  on  in  a  moderate  way  for  more  than 
twenty  years  by  at  least  two  of  our  universities. 

Dr.  Johnston,  of  McGill  University,  stated  at  a  public 
meeting  in  1891  that  twenty  years  previous  McGill  Univer- 
sity organized  classes  at  Montreal  and  that  they  were 
successfully  continued  for  thirteen  years.  And  Sir  Daniel 
Wilson,  principal  of  Toronto  University,  stated  on  the  same 
occasion  that  they  organized  at  Toronto  a  movement  for  the 
higher  education  of  women  and  after  three  or  four  years  of 
successful  work  their  friends  in  Montreal  imitated  their 
example.  This  indicates  about  twenty -six  or  seven  years 
since  the  scheme  was  first  begun  at  Toronto. 

Whether  this  antedates  the  beginning  of  the  movement 
in  England  I  am  not  aware,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  how 
closely  the  lines  followed  in  these  two  instances  agree  with 
those  upon  which  the  movement  is  now  so  largely  conducted 
in  England  and  the  United  States. 

In  Montreal  there  was  an  association  of  ladies  who  had  a 
guarantee  fund  which  could  be  called  upon  at  any  time  in 
case  of  an  emergency,  but  Dr.  Johnston  tells  us  that  it  was 
never  found  necessary  to  draw  upon  it.  The  committee 
made  a  regular  canvass  each  year  and  when  sure  of  a  suffi- 
ciently large  audience  lectures  were  asked  for.  Only  women 
attended,  because  ladies  were  not  at  that  time  admitted  to. 
the  university.  The  courses  were  in  such  subjects  as  Eng- 
lish Literature,  Chemistry,  Astronomy,  etc.,  and  consisted 
of  ten  lectures  in  each.    The  lecturers  were  paid  fixed  sums 
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for  each  course.  Out  of  150  people  attending,  120  would 
be  only  auditors,  they  did  not  ask  questions  and  were  no*t 
examined  as  the  students  were.  The  lectures  were  the 
regular  university  lectures,  and  certificates  were  given  to 
those  who  passed  successful  examinations.  These  courses 
were  discontinued,  probably  when  it  was  decided  to  admit 
ladies  to  the  university. 

In  the  case  of  Toronto  the  work  was  managed  by  a 
committee  of  gentlemen  and  was  so  successful  that  they 
were  crowded  out  of  the  Canadian  Institute  and  obtained 
the  use  of  a  large  hall  from  the  Provincial  Government. 
The  work  was  carried  on  as  at  Montreal  with  this  diflFerence 
that  the  professors  of  Toronto  University  gave  their  lectures 
without  any  charge,  but  at  length  the  ladies,  after  paying 
all  other  expenses,  would  hand  them  a  bonus  each  year. 
They  adopted  the  same  examinations  as  those  of  the  univer- 
sity and  gave  certificates  of  the  results.  It  was  so  thoroughly 
organized  that  they  handed  it  over  to  a  committee  of  ladies. 
An  elderly  lady  acted  as  secretary  and  a  grandchild  took  ill 
in  the  middle  of  the  work  and  the  whole  thing  collapsed. 
It  is  strange  that  a  life  so  vigorous  should  so  easily  be 
extinguished. 

This  was  all  years  ago  and  there  seems  to  be  very  little 
connection  between  it  and  the  present  movement,  but  it  shows 
that  University  Extension  is  a  natural  and  spontaneous  out- 
growth with  us  and  one  which,  when  properly  organized,  is 
likely  to  live  and  develop. 

After  the  collapse  of  the  work  referred  to  the  University 
Extension  idea  seems  to  have  remained  dormant  in  Canada 
until  the  year  1891,  when,  in  May  of  that  year,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  held  at  Montreal,  the  Rev. 
Ahh6  Laflamme,  D.  D.,  of  Laval  University  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Royal  Society,  delivered  a  very  able  address 
on  the  importance  of  University  Extension  work  and 
strongly  urged  the  advisability  of  a  scheme  for  Canada  on 
the  lines  adopted  in  England  and  the  States.  This  essay 
was  immediately  afterward  translated,  published  and  sent 
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abroad  in  pamphlet  form  by  our  well-knowu  Canadian 
historian,  William  Kingsford,  LL.  D.,  at  his  own  expense 
and  from  pure  public  spirit. 

Following  this,  in  November  of  the  same  year,  the  Hon. 
G.  W.  Ross,  Minister  of  Education  for  Ontario,  called  a 
public  meeting  at  Toronto  to  discuss  the  question  of  starting 
a  scheme  for  the  Extension  of  University  teaching  in  Canada. 
Representatives  of  the  leading  universities  and  other  institu- 
tions of  learning  in  Ontario,  together  with  three  professors 
from  McGill  University,  Montreal,  were  present.  The 
minister  himself  occupied  the  chair  and  explained  that  he 
had  convened  the  meeting,  because  of  his  interest  in  the 
subject  and  not  because  he  desired,  as  minister  of  education, 
to  control  the  movement,  which  he  thought  should  be  to  a 
large  extent  voluntary,  if  not  wholly  so  ;  that  he  had  invited 
Professor  James,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  one  of 
the  most  prominent  men  connected  with  the  movement  in 
the  United  States  to  be  present  and  give  his  experience  and 
suggestions.  Professor  James,  in  his  address,  went  most 
thoroughly  into  all  the  details  of  the  system  and  gave  an 
exhaustive  account  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it. 
Then  followed  the  other  speakers ;  each  one  of  whom  seemed 
to  have  his  own  peculiar  view  as  to  the  shape  the  movement 
should  take  and  the  measure  of  success  it  was  likely  to  meet 
with  in  Canada.  The  main  point  of  controversy  appears  to 
have  been  as  to  whether  the  movement  should  stand  entirely 
free  from  any  other  institution  or  be  under  the  control  of  the 
universities.  It  seems  to  have  been  finally  agreed  that  the 
universities  should  have  a  controlling  interest.  A  constitu- 
tion was  accordingly  drawn  up  and  adopted  and  an  associa- 
tion formed  to  be  known  as  the  Canadian  Association  for 
the  Extension  of  University  Teaching. 

A  meeting  of  the  council  was  held  two  months  later  when 
executive  and  sub-committees  and  officers  were  appointed. 
The  officers  were  as  follows :  President,  Sir  Donald  Smith, 
Chancellor  of  McGill  University,  Montreal ;  vice-presidents, 
the  Hon.  Edward  Blake,  Chancellor  of  Toronto  University; 
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Senator  Allan,  Toronto;  Sanford  Fleming,  C.  M.  G.» 
Chancellor  Queen's  University,  Ottawa ;  L' AbW  Laflamme, 
of  Laval  University,  and  Goldwin  Smith,  D.C.  L.,  Toronto  ; 
secretary,  William  Houston,  M.  A. ,  Toronto.  Here  ended 
the  whole  business  so  far  as  that  great  association  is  concerned; 
not  a  meeting  nor  a  move  of  any  kind  has  since  taken  place. 
What  deepens  the  mystery  about  this  sudden  abandonment 
of  the  movement  by  that  society  is  that  there  was  scarcely 
a  dissenting  voice  at  the  convention  as  to  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  scheme.  Principal  Grant,  of  Queen's,  was 
the  only  one  who  saw  any  obstacle  in  the  way.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  greatest  difficulty  would  be  in  getting  enough 
lecturers,  etc.  Yet,  curious  as  it  may  seem.  Queen's  is  the 
only  university  of  all  those  represented  at  the  convention, 
which  is  to-day  doing  any  work  outside  of  its  own  city. 
Toronto  University  did,  I  am  informed,  undertake  a  course 
at  Hamilton  on  a  certain  subject  shortly  after  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  general  society  and  one  in  Toronto,  but  both 
were  abandoned  owing  to  limited  staff,  and  a  miscellaneous 
series  of  lectures  given  instead.  In  Montreal  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Centre  organized  a  class  last  year  and  Professor  Cox,  of 
McGill  University,  delivered  twelve  lectures  on  **  Energy  in 
Nature,"  with  an  audience  of  no,  of  whom  six  passed  an 
examination,  one  with  distinction.  The  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion of  McGill  Normal  School  organized  another  class  of 
about  eighty,  to  whom  Professor  McGee  lectured  on  English 
Literature,  two  candidates  passed  the  examination,  one  with 
distinction.  This  year  the  only  course  going  on  in  Montreal 
is  one  on  *  *  Electricity  "  and  it  is  given  in  the  McGill  Physics 
Building  by  Professor  Cox.  The  University  of  New  Bruns- 
wick commenced  at  St.  John,  N.  B.,  in  October,  1891,  and 
has  given  thirteen  courses  with  an  average  attendance  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty.  The  charge  per  course,  the  first  year, 
was  one  dollar ;  last  year,  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per 
course,  but  finding  the  attendance  much  smaller  than 
formerly  they  returned  to  the  one  dollar  plan.  The  subjects 
treated  last  year  were  Electricity,  Chemistry  and  English 
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Literature.      The  revenue  balanced  the  expenditure,  but 
the  lecturers  gave  their  services  free. 

The  movement  in  Ottawa  received  its  first  inspiration  from 
Abbd  Laflamme's  essay  before  referred  to,  a  copy  of  which 
found  its  way  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Cowley,  B.  A., 
of  the  Provincial  Normal  School  staflf,  who,  early  in  the 
fall  of  1891,  wrote  to  Principal  Grant,  of  Queen's,  and 
obtained  his  consent  to  try  a  course  as  an  experiment.  A 
committee  was  at  once  formed  with  Dr.  Thorburn,  chairman 
and  Mr.  Cowley,  secretary.  The  first  meeting  was  held  in 
the  City  Hall  and  was  attended  by  about  three  hundred  of 
the  leading  citizens  and  was  addressed  by  Lord  Stanley,  the 
late  Governor-General,  Principal  Grant,  Sir  James  Grant  and 
Professors  Shortt  and  Cappon.  About  seventy  joined  the 
English  Literature  class  and  about  forty-five  that  on  Political 
Science.  The  tickets  were  sold  at  five  dollars  for  one  course 
and  eight  dollars  for  two  courses,  and  after  paying  expenses 
the  balance  was  handed  to  the  lecturers.  The  lectures  given 
in  each  case  were  the  regular  university  lectures,  and  the 
students  were  so  pleased  that  they  expressed  their  desire 
that  the  courses  should  be  continued  the  next  year.  During 
this  experimental  course,  Mr.  Cowley  was  obliged  to  move 
to  another  locality  where  he  found  it  impossible  to  attend  to 
the  duties  of  his  ofiice ;  the  movement  thus  lost  its  secretary 
and  organizer  and  with  him  much  of  its  vigor. 

Before  undertaking  another  course  it  was  considered 
advisable  to  communicate  with  the  Central  Organization  at 
Toronto,  and  to  work  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  by 
that  body  for  the  guidance  of  local  centres ;  letters  were 
accordingly  addressed  to  the  General  Secretary,  but  no  reply 
was  received  nor  could  any  person  be  found  who  had  suffi- 
cient interest  in  either  the  General  Association  or  the  move- 
ment to  give  any  information  or  to  even  acknowledge 
receipt  of  the  letters. 

The  committee  then  called  a  public  meeting  to  discuss  the 
question  of  continuing  the  work  independently  of  the 
General  Association.     At  this  meeting  a  new  committee  was 
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appointed  and  the  present  local  association  formed.  It  was 
decided  to  continue  the  work  on  the  lines  first  adopted  and 
courses  of  lectures  were  arranged  for  1892-93,  as  follows : 
The  Higher  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament  by  Principal 
Grant ;  English  Literature  by  Professor  Cappon,  M.  A.  ; 
Political  Science  by  Professor  Shortt,  M.  A.,  all  of  Queen's. 
Principal  Grant  gave  his  course  free,  but  his  students  were 
charged  the  same  fees  as  those  of  the  other  classes.  The 
charges  were  five  dollars  for  a  single  course,  eight  dollars 
for  two,  and  ten  dollars  for  the  three  courses.  The  attend- 
ance was  as  follows ;  Higher  Criticism,  thirty-three  (fifteen 
ladies  and  eighteen  gentlemen)  ;  English  Literature,  twenty- 
seven  (seventeen  ladies  and  ten  gentlemen) ;  Political 
Science,  twenty-two  (eight  ladies  and  fourteen  gentlemen)  ; 
in  all  eighty-two  (forty  ladies  and  forty-two  gentlemen). 
Only  four  presented  themselves  for  examination,  three  in 
English  Literature,  and  one  in  Higher  Criticism.  The 
percentage  of  marks  received  was  creditable.  They  wrote 
on  the  regular  examination  papers  of  the  university.  At 
the  end  of  the  term  there  was  a  deficit  of  about  $200,  $ioo 
of  which  was  subscribed  by  the  committee  and  a  few  friends, 
and  steps  were  being  taken  to  raise  the  balance,  but  the 
professors  ver>'  generously  accepted  $100  each,  instead  of 
$150  each  as  agreed  upon,  and  thus  relieved  the  committee 
of  further  responsibility  in  the  matter. 

From  the  experience  gained  it  was  clear  to  the  committee 
that  means  would  have  to  be  adopted  either  to  largely 

increase  the  attendance  at  lectures  or  to  raise  an  endowment 

* 

or  other  fund.  In  the  fall  of  1893,  ^  circular  was  accord- 
ingly sent  to  each  member  of  the  former  classes  and  to  other 
citizens  naming  the  subjects  and  the  lecturers  proposed  for 
next  session,  and  requesting  them  to  send  in  the  names  of 
all  those  who  desired  to  attend,  indicating  at  the  same  time 
the  course  preferred  (the  committee  had  in  mind  the  under- 
taking of  only  one — the  most  popular — course).  In  the 
meantime  a  public  meeting  was  called  to  discuss  the  difficult 
ties  and  advantages  of  the  movement.     This  meeting  was 
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attended  by  over  a  thousand  citizens,  and  speeches  were 
delivered  by  His  Excellency  the  Governor-General;  Dr. 
Thorbum,  the  president  of  the  association ;  Dr.  J.  A. 
Maccabe,  representing  the  Minister  of  Education  of  Ontario; 
Rev.  W.  T.  Herridge  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  G.  M.  Grant,  prin- 
cipal of  Queen's  University.  At  the  conclusion  of  his 
eloquent  and  forcible  address  Lord  Aberdeen  announced 
that  he  would  give  a  bronze  medal  to  the  candidate  in  each 
subject  who  passed  the  most  successful  examination  at  the 
termination  of  each  course. 

A  sufficient  number  of  students  signified  their  intention 
of  taking  the  lectures  to  warrant  the  undertaking  of  three 
courses,  and  arrangements  were  immediately  made  for  the 
continuation  of  English  Literature  and  Political  Science  by 
Professors  Cappon  and  Shortt,  of  Queen's,  and  a  course  in 
Electricity  by  Professor  Cox,  of  McGill.  The  two  former 
are  now  going  on  with  an  attendance  in  English  of  over  a 
hundred,  and  in  Political  Science  of  about  forty-five.  Elec- 
tricity was  to  start  early  in  January,  but  owing  to  pressure 
of  work  at  the  university  Professor  Cox  was  obliged  to 
postpone  his  lectures  to  the  middle  of  March.  The  attend- 
ance at  this  course  is  expected  to  be  large. 

Queen's  has  established  a  special  degree  for  University 
Extension  students,  being  equivalent  to  first  year  honors  in 
two  subjects.  This  degree  will  be  accepted  by  the  univer- 
sity pro  tanto  in  work  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  The 
advantage  of  this  to  extra  mural  students  is  very  considerable ; 
hy  taking  the  Licentiate  of  Arts  degree  they  may  go  on  to 
the  Bachelor  of  Arts  by  taking  one,  two  or  more  subjects 
each  year  until  all  the  subjects  of  that  course  are  passed.  The 
increased  interest  in  the  work  this  year  is  largely  due  to  this 
concession  on  the  part  of  the  university.  The  reduction  in 
fees  too,  this  year  (three  dollars  for  a  single  ticket  and  eight 
dollars  for  a  family)  has  brought  the  lectures  within  reach 
of  a  greater  number  and  had  it  been  still  lower  the  receipts 
would  not  perhaps  have  been  less  and  many  more  might  have 
been  benefited.  The  object  of  University  Extension  should  not 
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only  be  to  bring  higher  education  to  the  doors  of  those  who 
are  not  able  to  go  to  the  universities,  but  to  bring  it  to  the 
doors  of  as  many  as  possible,  and  the  way  to  accomplish 
this  is  to  place  tickets  at  the  lowest  consistent  figure. 
Where  the  places  of  meeting  are  sufficiently  commodious, 
the  fees  might  be  proportionately  low  without  diminishing — 
indeed,  in  many  cases,  increasing — the  revenue  of  the  centre. 
Experience,  however,  is  the  best  guide  in  adjusting  the  fees 
and  even  then  there  is  always  an  element  of  approximation; 
what  would  suffice  one  year  might  fall  very  short  in  another 
even  in  the  treatment  of  the  same  subject  under  apparently 
the  same  conditions,  so  that  it  is  always  desirable  to  have  a 
guarantee  fund  at  the  back  of  every  centre. 

Last  fall  a  subscription  list  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  each 
member  of  the  committee  here  with  the  following  heading : 

**We,  the  undersigned,  hereby  agree  to  contribute  the 
sum  set  opposite  our  respective  signatures,  as  a  guarantee 
fund,  to  assist  the  University  Extension  Association  of 
Ottawa,  in  carrying  on  University  Extension  teaching  in 
Ottawa  ;  the  same  to  be  paid  in  full  or  in  part  as  may  be 
shown  to  be  required  to  meet  actual  expenses.*'  And  no 
difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  getting  the  subscribers 
required. 

The  action  of  the  Ontario  government  in  placing  the  free 
use  of  rooms  in  its  school  buildings  throughout  the  province 
at  the  disposal  of  University  Extension,  is  very  commend- 
able, and  affords  the  movement  in  Ontario  an  advantage 
in  this  way  over  that  in  many  other  places.  The  Ottawa 
Association  enjoys  the  use  of  a  large  lecture-room  in  the 
Normal  School  building  free  of  charge  including  heating 
and  lighting. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written  regarding  University 
Extension  and  the  working  classes,  that  one  would  be 
almost  out  of  order  in  concluding  an  article  of  any  length 
without  attempting  to  say  something  on  that  point. 

Pains  were  taken  here  at  the  very  outset  to  bring  Univer- 
sity Extension  before  the  working  men.    Each  year  members 
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of  the  committee  have  visited  their  lodges,  union  and  council 
meetings,  oflfered  reduced  rates,  representation  on  the  com- 
mittee and  in  short  everything  that  could  be  done  with 
reason  has  been  done,  but  all  without  inciting  the  slightest 
interest.  The  delegates  were  always  courteously  received 
.and  attentively  listened  to,  but  so  far  as  any  practical  result 
is  concerned,  the  eflfect  was  equal  to  that  of  throwing  water 
on  a  drowned  mouse.  There  is  a  reason  for  this  apathy  on 
the  part  of  the  working  classes,  and  I  should  like  to  say 
something  on  this  particular  phase  of  the  subject,  but,  as  I 
have  already  exceeded  the  space  allotted,  I  shall  leave  it  for 
^ome  future  occasion. 

T.  J.  Maclaughun. 

Ottawa,  February  17, 1894. 


EDITORIAL. 


The  present  midwinter  term  has  been 
The  characterized  by  great  activity  among  the 
Midwinter  Local  Centres  conducting  University  Exten- 
Course^.  ^^°  lecture  courses  under  the  direction  of 
the  American  Society.  The  work  has  been 
maintained  with  vigor  among  the  centres  already  established, 
and  has  also  been  pushed  forward  into  many  new  places. 
The  total  number  of  centres  having  courses  this  term 
reaches  forty-five;  these  engaged  forty-eight  series,  aggre- 
gating 275  lectures.  The  character  of  the  courses  chosen 
varies  from  that  of  last  falPs  term  work.  Thirty-one  courses 
in  Literature  and  ten  in  History  were  arranged;  whereas 
seventeen  and  fifteen  represent  the  disposition  of  the  Litera- 
ture and  History  courses  last  fall.  One  course  was  given  on 
Civics,  two  on  Electricity  and  four  on  Political  Economy. 
Fourteen  New  Local  centres  have  been  established  :  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.,  Bradford,  Carlisle,  Clearfield,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y., 
Muncy,  New  Wilmington,  Sewickley,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y., 
Yardley  and  the  Central  High  School,  Hestonville,  Nice- 
town,  and  Peirce's  School  of  Business  in  Philadelphia. 
Another  **  twelve  town  circuit  '*  has  been  formed  this  term 
in  the  western  and  central  portions  of  Pennsylvania,  by  Dr. 
W.  Clarke  Robinson,  one  of  the  most  energetic  Extension 
lecturers  in  the  United  States.  Dr.  Robinson,  it  will  be 
remembered,  conducted  an  equally  large  circuit  in  the  same 
region  of  the  State  last  fall.  His  present  circuit  consists  of  the 
following  places  :  Bradford,  Dunkirk,  Erie,  Franklin,  Green- 
ville, Grove  City,  New  Castle,  New  Wilmington,  Oil  City, 
Sewickley,  Warren,  Waynesburg.  Five  of  these  were  in 
his  last  circuit.  Dr.  Robinson  lectures  on  **  English  Poets'* 
and  "Shakespere.'* 
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In  Philadelphia  University  Bxtension  has  been  carried  on 
with  no  less  vigor  and  success.  The  society  inaugurated  a 
series  of  **  People's  Lectures**  on  *'Bconomics  and  Citizen- 
ship/' which  were  given  at  Conshohocken,  Kensington  and 
Nicetown.  Fourteen  class  courses  in  Civics,  History, 
Literature  and  Psychology  have  been  going  on  in  various 
sections  and  suburbs  of  the  city.  During  this  present  term 
forty  lecture  and  class  courses  liave  been  instituted  in 
Philadelphia.  Among  the  lecturers  were  Mr.  J.  Churton 
Collins,  the  distinguished  English  scholar  and  lecturer  of 
the  London  Extension  Society,  who  delivered  seventeen 
lectures  during  his  short  stay,  and  Professor  John  Fiske,  the 
well-known  historian  and  philosopher.  This  number  of 
courses  indicates  an  amount  and  kind  of  educational  work 
carried  on  among  Philadelphia's  people,  that  is  not  surpassed 
in  any  large  city  in  the  United  States. 


It  would  scarcely  have  entered 

University  Extension    the  head  of  an  Englishman  ten  or 

and  twelve  years  ago,  that  it  was  to  be 

Post-Oraduatc  Schools,   through  the  success  of  University 

Extension  teaching  that  English- 
men would  come  to  appreciate  the  need  of  post-graduate 
schools.  But  such  seems  to  be  true.  Englishmen  have  for 
many  years  witnessed  the  passage  of  thousands  of  American 
students  through  England  on  their  way  to  Germany  and 
France  to  study  in  the  universities  of  those  countries,  and, 
though  with  some  envy  and  regret,  they  have  never  shown 
any  active  disposition  to  prevent  it  by  oflFering  similar  oppor- 
tunities at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  University  Extension 
teaching  has  been  so  successful  and  so  wide-spread  in  Eng- 
land, that  the  need  of  men  long  trained  in  special  lines  of 
study  and  investigation,  who  are  able  to  put  the  results  of 
their  learning  into  popular  as  well  as  scientific  form,  is  more 
and  more  felt.  Dr.  J.  T.  Lawrence,  late  of  the  Extension 
Department    of  the  University  of  Chicago,   in    a    recent 
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memorial  to  the  Senate  of  Cambridge  University,  joined 
with  his  petition  for  an  International  University  Extension 
Congress,  to  be  undertaken  by  the  University,  the  request  that 
the  governing  body  take  measures  looking  toward  the 
establishment  of  graduate  schools.  The  Oxford  University 
Extension  Gazette  has  been  setting  forth  the  peculiar  advan- 
tages of  *  *  Oxford  as  an  international  centre  for  higher  study. ' ' 
The  great  gatherings  of  scholars  and  students  at  the  Exten- 
sion Summer  Meetings  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  during  the 
past  few  years,  have  no  doubt  done  much  toward  making 
the  leaders  of  educational  work  in  England  appreciate  the 
need  and  recognize  the  feasibility  of  graduate  schools. 


The  Extension  Movement  is  slowly 

Extension   Teaching:     but  surely  gaining  a  foothold  upon 

In  the    continent    of    Europe.      The 

Belgium.  opposition  to  this  form  of  popular 

instruction  has  been  verj'  great  and 
powerful ;  but  the  presence  of  several  delegates  at  the 
Cambridge  Summer  Meeting  in  1893.  from  Germany,  Hol- 
land, Belgium  and  Sweden,  and  of  a  Russian  professor  sent 
by  the  University  of  Moscow,  shows  that  the  movement  is 
attracting  notice  and  inspiring  definite  action.  Belgium, 
more  than  any  other  one,  has  entered  more  assuredly  into 
the  Extension  movement.  Some  of  the  younger  members 
of  the  faculty  of  the  University  Libre  of  Brussels,  have 
taken  charge  of  the  movement  under  the  leadership  of 
M.  Lecl^re.  Last  summer  a  Local  Centre  was  established  at 
Antwerp  where  two  courses  were  given.  During  the  past 
year  centres  have  been  formed  *'in  all  the  large  towns  of 
Belgium  and  the  movement  is  spreading  to  the  smaller  towns 
and  rural  districts,"  The  University  Extension  Journal, 
London,  tells  us.  The  courses  are  given  after  the  usual 
plan,  with  lecture,  class  and  syllabus.  Paper  work  does  not 
seem  to  be  an  integral  part  of  their  work.  The  promoters 
of   Extension   teaching  in   Belgium   have  several  serious 
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obstacles  in  their  path.  Party  strife  and  class  feeling  in  that 
small  State  is  extremely  bitter.  The  academic  authorities  are 
of  an  opposite  political  party  from  those  who  are  endeavoring 
to  establish  this  new  mode  of  teaching  and  consequently 
oppose  it  very  vigorously.  Then  the  mixture  of  Flemish 
and  French  languages  complicates  matters  still  worse,  as 
scarcely  any  of  the  lecturers  are  able  to  speak  in  Flemish, 
the  language  of  the  bulk  of  the  lower  classes.  Nevertheless 
the  movement  has  obtained  standing  and  will  work  great 
good  where  it  is  very  much  needed. 


Dr.   Goldwin  Smith  commenting,   in 
Educational        the  Febr  uary  Fortnightly  Review^  upon  the 

Overproduction,    changes  that  have  taken  place  at  Oxford, 

especially  in  the  University,  since  he  was 
there  a  student  years  ago,  mentions  among  other  changes 
the  prominent  position  and  influence  of  University  Extension. 
Merely  noting  it,  however,  he  then,  without  any  direct 
reference  to  Extension  teaching  or  *  *  any  educational  move- 
ment in  particular,*'  posts  a  caveat  emptor  "  that  people  will 
have  presently  to  consider  the  economical,  as  well  as  the 
intellectual  eflfect  of  pressing  on  everybody  what  is  called 
high  education."  Thence  he  cites,  what  has  often  been 
adduced,  the  fact  that  the  eflfect  of  higher  education  is  to  unfit 
those  coming  from  the  farm,  shop,  store,  factory  and  the 
humbler  walks  of  life  for  returning  to  their  previous  occu- 
pations. It  makes  them  over-ambitious  and  dissatisfied  with 
their  station.  They  come  to  or  remain  in  the  cities,  over- 
crowd the  market  for  the  higher  trained  men,  and  swell  the 
ranks  of  the  educated  proletariat. 

Without  dwelling  on  the  fact  that  University  Extension  in 
England  arose  in  response  to  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  universities  by  the  people,  that  the  demand  for  higher 
education  by  the  people  is  everywhere  increasing,  and  that 
universities  do  not  need  to  press  it  upon  the  people,  let  us 
consider  the  eflfect,  *  *  economical ' '  or  otherwise,  of  the  con- 
stantly increasing  number  of  educated  men  and  women. 
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It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  market  for  professional  and 
higher  trained  men  has  been  overcrowded  in  a  very  con- 
siderable degree,  for  example  in  Germany,  as  a  consequence 
of  higher  education  ;  and  its  effect  is  greatly  to  make  people 
dissatisfied  with  their  lot  in  life,  and  leave  it  for  what  they 
consider  higher.  In  one  way  such  is  *  *  the  divine  discontent  *  * 
incident  to  all  intellectual  development ;  and  in  another 
regard  it  results  from  false  ideals  of  education  that  are  held 
up  to  men  by  those  who  instruct  them.  But  granting  that 
there  is  the  educational  overproduction  complained  of,  that 
men  leave  the  farms  and  villages  and  crowd  into  the 
cities,  there  to  increase  the  fierceness  of  the  struggle  for 
existence,  does  it  follow  that  we  are  to  stop  promoting  higher 
education?  By  no  manner  of  means.  The  evils,  though 
great,  are  incidental  to  the  spread  of  general  education.  To 
urge  the  curtailment  of  the  efforts  of  educators  and  a 
diminution  of  the  facilities  for  promoting  the  education  of 
the  people  because  of  these  attendant  evils  is  just  as  sensible 
as  to  decry  the  increase  and  general  use  of  inventions 
because  they  temporarily  throw  people  out  of  emplo3rment 
and  create  great  distress.  The  more  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries we  have  the  better  for  society.  Likewise  with  edu- 
cation ;  the  more  general  the  higher  education  of  the  people 
becomes  the  better  for  society.  In  the  advancement  of 
higher  education,  however,  much  can  undoubtedly  be  done 
toward  counteracting  the  growth  of  discontent  among  those 
receiving  it  by  the  teaching  of  better  ideals,  by  inculcating 
the  truth  that  life  is  honorable  under  any  condition  whatso- 
ever and  that  it  can  be  made  profitable  and  endurable  no 
matter  what  its  station  may  happen  to  be. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 


Public  Schooi^  of  the  United  States.  By  J.  M.  Rice.  New  York  : 
The  Century  Company,  1893. 

This  book  consists  in  the  main  of  articles  first  printed  in  the  Forum, 
being  descriptions  of  what  the  author  saw  and  heard  in  the  school 
rooms  of  a  score  of  American  cities.  He  found  poor  work  being  done 
in  a  surprisingly  large  number  of  cities,  fair  work  in  a  few  schools, 
and  excellent  work  in  four  cities.  In  the  first  class,  the  instruction  is 
mechanical,  aiming  at  development  of  the  memory  rather  than  of 
thought  In  the  second,  there  is  a  partially  successful  effort  to  make 
the  child  think  and  learn  something  about  things.  In  the  four  cities 
of  the  third  class,  Dr.  Rice  found  the  teachers  working  on  the  right 
'  principles,  pupils  interested  and  studies  co-ordinated.  Dr.  Rice  set 
forth  as  an  explorer  of  a  portion  of  the  child  world  concerning  which 
the  public  knew  almost  nothing,  and  has  given  an  account  of  his 
experiences  that  cannot  fail  to  make  parents  and  teachers  do  some 
profitable  thinking.  The  grammar  and  high  schools  of  the  country 
which  received  but  little  attention  from  him,  will  doubtless  reward  the 
time  of  some  other  tactful,  energetic  explorer. 

The  Science  op  Education.  By  Johann  Friedrich  Herbart.  Trans- 
lated by  Henry  M.  and  Emmil  Pelkin.  Pp.  xii,  268.  Boston : 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1893. 

Twelve  years  ago  the  announcement  of  a  translation  of  Herbart^s 
chief  educational  work  would  have  been  received  with  slight  interest. 
But  to-day  there  is  a  large  and  increasing  number  who  honor  the 
name  of  Herbart,  and  are  interested  in  anything  pertaining  to  his 
system  of  education.  These  will  heartily  welcome  a  translation  which 
renders  accessible  Herbart*s  own  statement  of  his  principles. 

This  volume  contains,  besides  ''The  Science  of  Education,"  "The 
Esthetic  Revelation  of  the  World,*'  and  an  introduction  which  is 
declared  in  the  preface  to  be  "  the  best  account  of  Herbart  in  our 
tongue."  It  contains  a  brief  account  of  his  life  and  philosophy  and 
an  analysis  of  the  two  works  translated.  The  value  of  the  latter  will 
be  inestimable  to  those  who  find  the  translations  difficult  reading,  and 
this  number  will  be  many.  It  is  never  easy  to  translate  a  great  and 
original  work,  but  in  this  case  the  subject  and  Herbart's  style  have 
made  the  translators*  task  unusually  arduous. 
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The  thanks  of  the  English-speaking  world  are  due  to  them  for 
bringing  within  our  reach  these  great  ideas  of  the  man  who  first  made 
Pedagogy  a  science  based  on  principles  of  psychology  ;  who  first 
taught  that  the  beginning  and  end  of  education  is  the  development  of 
the  individual,  and  that  education  is  the  discipline,  instruction  and 
training  which  enables  the  soul  to  see  all  things  clearly  in  their  true 
relations. 

OuTUNBS  OF  Economics.  B^  Richard  T.  Ely.  Pp.  xii,  432.  New 
York  :  Hunt  &  Eaton.    Cincinnati :  Cranston  &  Curtis,  1S94. 

Professor  Ely  has  given  his  **  Introduction  to  Political  Economy  " 
a  thorough  overhauling,  and  we  have  practically  a  new  textbook  on 
economics.  The  style  is  much  more  crisp  and  concise,  and  the  defini- 
tions and  presentation  of  the  subject  more  definite,  tangible  and  con- 
sistent. This  volume  deals  more  with  the  theory  of  economics  and 
leas  with  the  history  of  man*s  economic  development.  It  is  divided 
into  four  books,  treating  respectively  of  the  industrial  development  of 
mankind ;  of  "  Private  Economics,"  as  shown  in  production,  transfers 
of  goods,  distribution  and  consumption ;  of  "  Public  Economics,*' 
wherein  are  set  forth  the  relation  of  the  State  to  industry,  public 
expenditure  and  revenue  ;  and  of  "The  Development  of  Economics  " 
as  a  science. 

The  theories  of  the  Austrian  economists  have  inspired  many  of  the 
changes.  Most  of  the  chapters  have  appended  summaries  and  lists  of 
books  on  the  subject  treated  therein.  An  excellent  and  extensive 
bibliography  in  the  appendix  will  be  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
student  in  search  of  books  and  publishers. 

OuvBR  Cromwbll.  By  George  H.  Clark,  with  illustrations  from 
old  paintings  and  prints.  Pp.  258.  Boston  :  D.  Lothrop  Com- 
pany, 1893. 

Dr.  Clark  evidently  is  a  hero  worshiper,  at  least  the  great  Oliver  is 
to  him  the  greatest  of  heroes.  lu  his  effort  to  tell  "in  a  plain  and 
simple  way  "  his  hero's  story,  he  oilen  waxes  warm  and  sarcastic  in 
dealing  with  those  who  for  two  centuries  defamed  the  Protector's 
name,  and  fails  frequently  in  that  calmness  most  desirable  in  historical 
writing.  But  then  it  gives  zest  to  the  sketch.  All  of  the  favorable 
opinions  passed  upon  Cromwell  by  men  of  note  since  Carlyle  pub- 
lished his  ''Letters  and  Speeches, "  are  here  collected  and  skillfully 
woven  into  the  narrative.  We  have  a  tangible  story  which  one  can 
profitably  read  along  with  or  succeeding  the  perusal  of  Carlyle's 
volumes.  Seven  portraits  of  Cromwell,  excellently  reproduced  from 
old  paintings  and  prints,  accompany  the  text.  Indeed,  this  volume 
can  be  unstintedly  commended  as  a  fine  specimen  of  bookmaking. 
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GERMAN  EXPERIENCE  IN  TEACHING  LITERA- 

TURE. 


LAST  October  I  attended  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Real- 
schulmea  of  Saxony,  and  heard  the  report  of  a  com- 
mittee appointed  to  prepare  a  course  of  reading  for  the 
classes  in  English  literature  in  the  German  Realschule. 
The  committee  reported  the  following  : 

Course  of  Reading  in  Engush  Literature. 

*III  B.  Selections  contained  in  the  grammar. 

Ill  A.  The  same  continued,  or  a  chrestomathy  ;  also  some 
of  the  easier  prose  writers,  such  as,  Scott,  Tales 
of  a  Grandfather ;  Edgeworth,  Popular  Tales ; 
Seamer,  Shakspere  Stories. 

II  B.  Easy  prose  authors,  such  as,  Southej',  Life  of  Nel- 
son ;  Swift,  Voyage  to  Lilliput ;  Franklin  Auto- 
biography ;  Marryat,  The  Three  Cutters  or  The 
Children  of  the  New  Forest ;  Irving,  Tales  of  the 
Alhambra. 

II  A.  The  more  important  prose  writers  and  poets,  such 
as  Irving,  Sketchbook  or  Christopher  Columbus  ; 
Addison,  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley ;  Robertson, 
History  of  Scotland  ;  Hume,  Reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  ;  Macaulay,  Histor>'  of  England  or 
Lord  Clive  or  Oliver  Goldsmith ;  Ma  earthy, 
History  of  our  Times  ;  Moore,  Paradise  and  Peri; 
Longfellow,  Evangeline;  Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden; 
Byron,  Prisoner  of  Chillon; — the  less  important 
epic  and  lyric  poems  as  given  in  some  collection. 


*  The  average  age  of  the  pupils  in  III  B.  is  about  fourteen  aud  one-half  yeara,  in 
III  A.  about  one  year  more. 
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I  The  more  difficult  prose  writers  and  poets,  such 
as,  Dickens,  Christmas  Tales ;  Tom  Browne's 
Schooldays ;  Thackeray,  George  II.  and  III.; 
Goadby,  The  England  of  Shakspere  ;  Speeches 
of  Pitt.  Fox,  Gladstone  ;  selections  from  Milton, 
Paradise  Lost,  or  Byron's  Childe  Harold;  Scott, 
Marmion  or  the  Lady  of  the  Lake ;  Shakspere, 
Merchant  of  Venice,  Julius  Caesar,  Macbeth, 
Coriolanus,  Richard  II.  or  III.;  the  later  comedy 
and  the  like. 
Also  a  selection  of  English  poems. 

The  course  above  given  contains  many]of  the  standard 
selections  in  English  literature,  and  would,  I  doubt  not,  be 
accepted  by  many  teachers'  associations  in  England  or 
America  without  particular  discussion.  It  might  be  modi- 
fied by  the  substitution  of  this  or  that  selection  for  some  of 
those  suggested  above  ;  but  the  principle  on  which  the  se- 
lections were  made  might  possibly  not  be  inquired  into  at  all. 

But  as  soon  as  the  report  was  read  to  these  German  school- 
men the  chairman  asked  for  the  principle  on  which  these 
particular  selections  were  chosen,  remarking  that  he  was  un- 
able to  see  any  principle  of  choice  according  to  which  these 
particular  selections  were  chosen  rather  than  others.  It  was 
not  a  satisfactory  reply  to  the  association  to  say  that  these 
were  standard  selections  of  English  literature.  The  report 
of  the  committee  was  not  adopted. 

Turning  to  the  courses  of  study  in  German  gymnasien  we 
see  at  once  what  the  chairman  expected  to  find  in  a  course 
of  reading  in  literature  and  did  not  find  in  the  course  sug- 
gested above.  We  find  in  the  course  of  study  of  a  German 
gymnasium  an  articulation  of  studies  so  that  the  work  in 
literature  receives  help  from  the  other  studies  of  the  course 
and  gives  help  to  all.  That  is  to  say,  the  reading  is  not  dis- 
connected and  haphazard,  but  is  arranged  in  connection 
with  the  other  studies  of  the  curriculum  according  to  a 
thoroughly  digested  plan.     As  for  example  we  find  in  the 
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curriculum  of  a  German  gymnasium  the  following  course  in 
German  for  the  pupils  of  the  first  year,  average  age  ten  and 
one-sixth  years  :  a  list  of  twelve  poems  to  be  committed  to 
memory  and  twenty-two  others  to  be  read  and  thoroughly 
understood,  twenty- three  selections  in  prose  to  be  read  in 
connection  with  other  studies  pursued, — two  selections  in 
connection  with  history,  the  worship  of  the  gods  by  the  early 
Greeks,  and  Orestes  and  Pylades  ;  five  selections  in  connection 
with  science  lessons  ;  five  selections  in  connection  with  geog- 
raphy ;  eleven  selections  in  connection  with  botany. 

We  see  at  once  the  great  advantage  of  a  well-arranged 
plan  for  the  reading.  The  course  of  study  is  thoroughly 
articulated  and  co-ordinated.  With  the  history  lessons  are 
read  selections  from  literature  which  elucidate  the  history 
and  are  elucidated  by  the  histor>'.  The  third-year  students, 
average  age  twelve  and  three-fourths  years,  while  studying 
the  histor}^  of  Greece  read  in  their  literature  classes  such 
prose  selections  as  An  Athenian  Assembly,  The  Battle  of 
Marathon,  The  Building  of  the  Acropolis,  An  Athenian 
Gymnasium,  etc.  Among  the  names  of  the  authors  of  the 
prose  selections  suggested  we  find,  Ranke,  Mommsen, 
Curtius,  Freytag,  Schiller,  Goethe,  and  others, — all  writers 
of  established  reputation. 

But  the  important  fact  is  not  that  all  the  selections  sug- 
gested are  standard  German  literature.  It  is  the  order  in 
which  they  are  read  and  their  connection  with  the  other  studies 
of  the  curriculum.  It  is  of  course  impossible  in  any  school 
course  to  read  all  of  the  standard  literature  of  a  nation  and 
there  is  thus  a  choice  to  be  made  even  between  master-pieces, 
on  account  of  their  diflferent  values  in  elucidating  other 
subjects  of  the  curriculum,  and  the  relative  ease  with  which 
the  remaining  studies  can  be  co-ordinated  with  them  so  as  to 
elucidate  them.  Of  two  master-pieces,  if  the  subject-matter 
of  one  were  entirely  outside  the  range  of  the  school  curri- 
culum, and  if  the  other  were  closely  related  to  the  curricu- 
lum, the  choice  between  the  two  would  be  determined  by  this 
latter  consideration  alone. 
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To  show  to  what  extent  this  principle  of  concentration  of 
studies  is  possible,  I  give  portions  of  a  course  of  study  as 
arranged  for  pupils  from  twelve  to  thirteen  years  of  age. 
The  work  in  history  for  this  term  is  the  history  of  Greece. 
While  the  pupils  are  studying  in  the  histor>'  class  the  Battle 
of  Marathon,  in  the  drawing  class  they  make  a  drawing  of 
the  Parthenon  ;  in  the  composition  class  they  write  an  essay 
on  **Our  visit  to  the  Prellar  art  gallery  ;  "  in  the  literature 
class  they  read  a  selection  describing  the  Battle  of  Mara- 
thon ;  in  the  Latin  class  they  have  stories  of  Greek  myths 
and  read  a  Latin  account  of  the  Battle  of  Marathon  ;  in  the 
geography  class  they  study  the  Peloponnesus,  its  position, 
boundaries,  form,  relief,  landscape  descriptions,  etc.  ;  and 
even  the  practical  work  of  the  course  deals  with  Greek 
architecture,  the  pupils  making  a  * '  plan  for  front  tile  from 
the  Parthenon.'* 

This  illustrates  what  President  DeGarmo,  of  Swarthmore 
College,  has  called  that  **  happy  juxtaposition  of  the  related 
parts  of  all  subjects,  which  aids  materially  in  bringing  our 
knowledge  into  a  substantial  unity.'*  * 

In  contrast  with  this  German  co-ordination  of  studies,  I 
quote  the  arraignment  of  the  colleges  of  New  England  for 
their  requirements  in  English  made  by  a  contributor  to  the 
Edruational  Review,  who  said  in  substance,  **  It  may  seem  an 
extreme  statement  but  I  believe  that  if  English  literature  is 
well  taught  in  any  preparatory  school,  it  is  likely  to  be  in 
spite  of  rather  than  because  of  the  college  requirements — 
these  requirements  encourage  the  total  neglect  of  the  histori- 
cal development  of  literature  ;  they  foster  disconnected 
reading ;  the  selections  have  no  necessary  connection  with 
each  other ;  the  lists  prepared  by  the  Committee  of  the  Com- 
mission of  New  England  colleges  have  no  sequence  or  con- 
gruity."  This  charge  is  certainly  important,  if  true.  Its 
publication  in  a  magazine  of  such  standing  is  a  considera- 
tion that  must  at  least  give  us  pause. 

*'* German  Contributions  to  the  Co-ordination  of  Studies,"  in  the  Educaiion^l 
RevitWy  December,  1892. 
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This  arraignment  of  the  colleges  of  new  England,  whether 
fully  justified  or  not,  reminds  us  of  the  weak  spot  in  all  our 
educational  agencies,  viz,  the  absence  of  co-ordination  in 
our  courses  of  study.  The  University  Extension  work  is 
peculiarly  liable  to  this  fault.  A  course  of  lectures  on 
Agriculture  may  be  followed  by  one  on  Shakespeare  and  that 
by  one  on  Algebra,  as  the  tastes  or  momentary  enthusiasms 
of  the  local  centres  may  decide.  If  one  may  draw  a  lesson 
for  the  University  Extension  movement  from  German  educa- 
tional experience  in  the  established  lines  of  educational 
work,  this  lesson  is  the  great  value  of  co-ordinating  and 
articulating  the  subjects  of  instruction  so  as  to  concentrate 
the  attention  of  local  centres  upon  related  subjects  until 
something  really  valuable  is  obtained.  The  nearer  this  ideal 
can  be  reached,  the  less  desultory  will  be  the  work  and  the 
more  lasting  will  be  the  results  obtained.  All  subjects  dis- 
cussed will  then  be  mutually  helpful.  That  this  would  be 
the  ideal  method  of  procedure  is  of  course  known  to  the 
officers  of  the  society.  I  give  this  German  experience  and 
method  for  the  sake  of  impressing  upon  the  leaders  of  Local 
Centres  the  advisability  of  profiting  by  the  results  of  the 
study  and  experience  of  the  nation,  of  which  Professor 
James  Br^'ce,  the  author  of  the  American  Commo7iweaith^ 
has  said  that  it  is  "  the  country  which  does  the  largest  part 
of  the  intellectual  work  of  the  world,  and  of  whose  philo- 
sophy Gladstone  of  late  said  that  it  has  in  recent  times 
largely  dominated  the  thought  of  the  world.'* 

Since  courses  in  literature  fill  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
program  in  University  Extension  work,  the  view  of  German 
educational  leaders  as  to  the  importance  of  literature  in 
education  is  reassuring  ;  especially  as  in  England  one  often 
hears  it  maintained  that  the  purpose  of  literature  is  to  please, 
and  furthermore  that  literature,  i.  <?.,  modern  literature,  can- 
not be  taught.  To  a  young  Don  of  Christ  Church  College, 
Oxford,  is  attributed  the  unanswerable  argument — English 
literature  cannot  be  taught ;  I  know  because  I  have  tried 
it.  [!]     And   yet  even   in   Oxford  the  movement  for  the 
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establishment  of  a  ''school*'  of  English  literature  has  recently 
prevailed.  Instruction  has  hitherto  been  given  in  Oxford  in 
Anglo-Saxon,  Arabic,  Syriac,  Hebrew,  Assyrian,  Sanscrit, 
Hindi,  Hindustani,  Bengali,  Marathi,  Gejurati,  Persian, 
Pamil,  Telugu,  Chinese,  Burmese,  Welsh,  Irish,  Greek  and 
Latin.  There  is  now  a  fair  prospect  that  the  great  university 
of  England  will  give  instruction  in  the  nation's  own  incom- 
parable literature. 

In  Germany  other  views  of  the  function  of  literature  and 
of  the  necessity  for  teaching  it  have  long  prevailed.  Goethe's 
weighty  opinion  corroborates  the  view  that  interpretation  is 
of  value  for  understanding  the  works  of  modern  masters  as 
well  as  the  classical  treasures  of  the  ancients.     Hence  we 
find  in  German  universities  lectures  on  the  poetry  of  Tenny- 
son and  the  prose  of  Carlyle,  and  a  difiFerent  conception  in 
general  of  the  function  of  literature.  Professor  Jesse  Macy,  of 
Iowa  College,  who  knows  so  thoroughly  the  constitutional 
history  of  England  and  the  spirit  of  English  institutions  in 
general,  expresses  the  English  idea  as  to  the  function  of 
literature  in  his  stimulating  article  in  the  March  number  of 
University  Extension  on  **  History  from  a  Democratic 
Standpoint,"  in  which  occur  the  sentences  :  **  A  little  while 
ago  it  was  customary  in   the  higher  schools  to  associate 
history  with  literature,  that  is,  history  was  viewed  as  some- 
thing to  be  enjoyed  by  the  cultured  classes  along  with  fairy 
tales  and  mythology,  novels  and  poetr}'.     Now,  history  is 
almost  universally  associated   with  politics.     It  is  studied 
not  as  a  thing  to  be  enjoyed,  but  as  a  guide  to  the  most 
serious  business  of  life."     It  is  not  inexplicable  why  Pro- 
fessor Macy,  steeped  in  English  thought  and  entertaining 
the  English  idea  as  to  the  function  of  literature,  should  class 
poetry  with  fairy  tales  and  mytholog>'  as  things  "to  be 
enjoyed."     But  in  Germany  literature  is  looked  upon  as 
Professor  Macy  looks  upon  history,  "  as  a  guide  to  the  most 
serious  business  of  life. ' '     There  is  in  Germany  a  heartier 
acceptance  of   literature    as    a    teacher    of  righteousness, 
as  a  guide  to  conduct.     We  find  here  patriotism  taught  by 
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means  of  poetry,  and  love  for  Fatherland  expressly  stated 
as  a  goal  of  instruction  in  the  mother  tongue.  And  in  a 
course  of  study  for  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony,  we  read  these 
high  words:  **In  making  choice  of  these  selections  for 
youth  the  guiding  principle  has  been  that  the  Uterature  read 
serves  not  alone  for  enriching  the  understanding,  but  even 
more  for  awakening  the  imagination,  for  developing  a  love 
for  natiu-e  and  a  sense  of  the  beautiful,  for  strengthening 
religious  feelings,  the  moral  character,  and  a  love  for  Father- 
land, in  short,  to  make  the  soul  of  youth  susceptible  to  all 
that  is  good  and  beautiful,  and  to  fill  it  with  enduring 
enthusiasm  for  the  ideal  view  of  life.** 

Such  views  of  the  function  of  literature,  entertained  by 
the  scholars  of  the  nation  which  unquestionably  rules  at 
present  the  realm  of  thought,  are  reassuring  to  the  supporters 
of  the  University  Extension  movement.  Literature,  courses 
which  are  the  mainstay  of  the  movement,  is  thus  more 
than  a  pleasant  means  of  culture,  a  thing  to  be  enjoyed  ; 
literature  enriches  the  understanding  and  awakens  the  im- 
agination, and  above  all  it  makes  the  soul  of  youth  suscep- 
tible to  all  that  is  beautiful  and  good  and  fills  it  with 
enduring  enthusiasm  for  the  ideal  view  of  life. 

Richard  Jones. 

Smartkmorf  College ^  March,  t^4. 
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THE  demands  for  University  Extension  courses  grow 
from  day  to  day.  The  demands  come  alike  from  the 
rich  and  poor,  from  village  and  city  communities.  The 
subjects  taught  by  the  University  Extension  lecturers  can 
be  counted  now  by  the  hundreds.  The  larger  the  number 
ready  to  receive  instruction,  the  more  varied  are  the  tastes 
for  the  kind  of  knowledge.  Among  the  various  subjects 
added  to  the  list  of  the  American  Society  during  the  present 
year,  two  subjects  stand  out  most  conspicuously,  I  refer  to 
the  Study  of  Civics  and  Hygiene.  These  two  subjects  have 
supplied  an  existing  demand,  they  have  reached  a  class  of 
people  whom  the  Extension  lecturers  have  never  approached 
before,  and  above  all,  the  two  subjects  are  conspicuous 
because  through  them  the  Society  for  the  Extension  of 
University  Teaching  has  appealed  to  the  people  as  a  nation 
and  to  the  individual  as  a  citizen.  It  is  only  the  knowledge 
that  can  best  be  applied  to  our  daily  life  that  can  appeal  to 
the  people  at  large.  A  portion  of  a  community  may  be 
interested  in  botany,  another  portion  in  poetry  and  a  third 
in  geology,  etc.,  but  all  the  community,  each  and  every 
member  of  it,  is  or  ought  to  be  interested  in  the  study  of 
the  rights  of  the  individual  and  the  community  as  a  political 
unit,  and  also  in  the  study  of  those  inviolable  physical  laws 
by  which,  if  understood  and  obeyed,  we  live,  move  and 
have  our  being.  The  two  subjects.  Civics  and  Hygiene,  are 
analogous.  They  both  deal  with  man  as  a  social  being  ; 
one  from  a  physical,  the  other  from  a  moral,  standpoint.  If 
the  citizen  is  to  know  his  duties  as  a  citizen,  if  we  want  him 
to  understand  that  corruption  in  politics  means  national  ruin 
and  self-degradation,  so  must  the  citizen  learn  that  the  dis- 
obedience of  the  laws  of  health  means   national  death  and 
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self-destruction.  The  citizen  ought  to  know  not  only  how 
to  protect  his  life  and  liberty,  but  also  how  better  to  enjoy 
that  liberty  and  how  to  lengthen  that  life.  What  would  not 
a  man  give  for  lengthening  his  existence  by  one  day ;  nay, 
one  hour?  And  yet  the  majority  of  mankind,  notwithstand- 
ing the  inherent  yearning  for,  and  clinging  to,  life  goes  on 
heedlessly  destroying  that  very  life.  One  ought  only  to 
look  over  the  statistics  of  the  fearful  mortality  of  children 
and  the  ravages  of  epidemics  to  become  convinced  that  very 
little  is  done  for  the  lengthening  of  the  days  of  men  upon 
the  earth.  We  have  discarded  the  theories  of  predestination 
and  fatalism  in  reference  at  least  to  sanitation.  We  can  with 
certainty  predict  the  number  of  deaths  in  a  given  community 
should  the  sanitary  conditions  remain  the  same,  and  we  can 
also  foretell  a  rise  or  fall  in  the  mortality  tables  according 
.as  to  whether  the  sanitary  condition  of  a  given  locality 
becomes  better  or  worse.  We  know  what  sanitary  negli- 
gence costs  a  community.  We  know  that  mortality  in  large 
cities  like  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Brooklyn,  New  Orleans 
and  others  do  not  compare  favorably  even  with  London,  the 
largest  city  in  the  world,  where  the  death  rate  is  only  19. 11 
per  1000  inhabitants,  whereas  in  the  above-named  cities  the 
mortality  is  26.47,  21.95,  21.84,  28.72,  respectively.*  Thus, 
.according  to  the  computation  of  the!  editor  of  the  Medical 
News  (December  30,  1893),  ^^^  ^^^y  of  New  York  permits  the 
unnecessary  deaths  of  41 71  of  her  citizens  every  year.  The 
secret  of  the  great  discrepancy  between  the  death  rates  of 
various  cities  is  not  a  mystery.  It  is  clear  as  the  day — it 
depends  entirely  upon  the  state  of  sanitation.  Were  I  not 
afraid  of  being  accused  of  exaggeration,  I  would  risk  the 
statement  that  the  proper  application  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  sanitation  and  of  the  prevention  of  contagious 
diseases  which  is  now  possessed  by  the  medical  profession, 
would  reduce  the  death  rate  of  our  large  cities  by  at  least 
one-half.    The  notable  accomplishment  of  sanitary  measures 


*  Secretary  Carter,  of  the  Maryland  Board  of  Health,  reported  in  the  Scientijic 
American  of  November,  1893. 
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in  some  of  the  European  cities  gives  considerable  color  to 
my  assertion. 

*  *  And  yet, '  *  complains  the  editor  of  the  Medical  News^ 
**when  the  city  fathers  are  asked  for  a  few  thousand  dollars 
for  meat  inspectors  and  milk  inspectors,  for  new  and  necessary 
sewers,  for  an  unpolluted  water  supply  and  for  other  meas- 
ures that  would  prevent  disease,  the  request  is  refused  or 
acceded  to  with  such  crippling  stinginess  as  to  be  ludicrously 
inadequate."  And  why  do  the  city  fathers  refuse  larger 
appropriations  ?  Simply  because  the  main  body  of  our  Select 
and  Common  Councilmen  are  devoid  of  the  rudimentary 
knowledge  of  hygiene,  and  above  all  because  their  con- 
stituencies are  hopelessly  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  their  little 
ones  drop  dead  by  the  hundreds,  because  of  want  of  fresh 
air,  good  water  and  thorough  drainage,  and  that  their  own 
days  are  shortened  unawares,  because  of  the  dirty  streets, 
crowded  cars  and  the  multitude  of  other  evils.  The  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  very  seldom  rise  above  the  people 
in  their  ideas.  They  usually  express  the  sentiments,  the 
ideas  and  the  wishes  current  among  the  people,  and  most  of 
the  time  the  sentiment,  ideas  and  wishes,  alas !  of  the  worst 
portion  of  the  people.  Even  if  the  city  fathers  happen  to 
be  above  the  average,  and  do  make  a  goodly  appropriation 
for  sanitary  purposes,  and  even  if  the  moneys  are  entrusted 
to  an  efficient  and  thoroughly  scientific  Board  of  Health, 
even  then,  I  say,  there  cannot  be  perfect  sanitation  as  long 
as  the  bulk  of  the  people  remain  ignorant  of  the  rudimentary 
knowledge  of  hygiene.  No  amount  of  municipal  cleanliness 
and  watchfulness  will  ever  teach  the  people  persona/  hygiene ; 
or  change  their  wild  ideas  in  reference  to  contagious  diseases. 
The  Board  of  Health  may  issue  bulletins  and  proclamations 
without  number,  but  very  few,  if  any,  are  benefited  by  them. 
The  bulk  of  the  population  never  reads  them,  it  does  not 
understand  what  they  mean,  to  say  nothing  about  the 
thousands  of  foreigners,  residing  in  the  seacoast  cities,  who 
do  not  understand  or  are  not  able  to  read  English  at  all. 
Surely  they  are  not  benefited  by  the  official  proclamations 
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of  the  Board  of  Health.  The  boards  of  health  may  be 
imbued  with  the  best  intentions,  but  they  can  never  realize 
their  ideas  as  long  as  the  people  remain  in  ignorance  of  the 
laws  of  the  preservation  of  health. 

The  health  inspectors  of  England,  in  convention  assembled, 
have  unanimously  arrived  at  the  conclusion  '*that  it  is  im- 
possible to  better  sanitary  conditions  by  the  enactment  of 
laws,  except  by  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.'*  Legislative 
enactments,  however  useful,  have  no  influence  upon  the 
ignorant  masses  who  accept  them  with  enmity,  and  try  to 
break  the  laws  whenever  and  wherever  it  is  possible.*  The 
position  of  the  hygienist  is  very  embarrassing  and  deplorable 
indeed ;  instead  of  being  a  scientific  adviser  to  his  fellow- 
citizens,  as  he  ought  to  be,  he  appears  in  the  rdle  of  an 
official  who  is  to  be  feared  and  avoided.  To  use  the  words 
of  the  president  of  the  convention:  "The  hygienist  is  in 
his  proper  place  only  there  where  the  community  wants 
him.'*  Every  physician  knows  pretty  well  how  difficult  it 
is  to  induce  the  poor  people  to  send  their  contagious  patient 
to  the  Municipal  Hospital  for  isolation.  They  are  ready  to 
cheat,  bribe  and  threaten,  if  only  they  can  keep  the  patient 
at  home  and  thus  infest  the  whole  neighborhood.  Not  only 
is  it  a  usual  occurrence  among  the  poor,  but  even  among 
the  well-to-do  and  tolerably  well  educated  that  one  frequently 
meets  with  opposition  in  carrying  out  some  sanitary  or 
preventive  plans. 

To  remedy  this  evil  of  the  ignorance  of  the  necessity  of 
and  the  fatuous  indifference  to  personal  and  municipal  sani- 
tation there  is  only  one  way,  and  that  is  education.  The 
teaching  of  physiology  and  hygiene  in  the  public  schools  is 
certainly  a  good  thing.  But  neither  the  teachers,  who  have 
not  received  any  training  in  physiology,  are  competent  to 
teach,  nor  are  the  textbooks  in  use  able  to  impart  any  exact 
knowledge,  nor  are  the  children  of  tender  ages  able  to  digest 
the  facts  of  physiology.  It  certainly  opens  a  large  field  for 
earnest  activity,  and  the  future,  though  somewhat  distant, 
is  very  promising. 

*  The  Sanitary  Record,  September  2, 1893,  quoted  from  Vratch. 
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But  we  are  concerned  with  the  present.  How  to  remedy 
the  now  and  the  here.  There  can  only  be  one  answer  : 
educate  the  masses.  And  it  is  here  that  University  Exten- 
sion Teaching  can  do  wonders.  It  can  do  far  more  good 
than  the  boards  of  health.  It  can  reach  the  masses  directly. 
It  can  appeal  to  them  with  all  the  force  of  reason  and  per- 
suasion. In  a  word,  it  may  become  a  great  factor  in  the 
promotion  of  good  sanitation  wherever  the  Extension  lec- 
turer may  penetrate. 

Let  the  society  send  out  missionaries  for  the  propagation 
of  the  laws  of  health  among  the  masses.  Let  lectures, 
popular  lectureSy  well  illustrated  and  clearly  explained,  be 
delivered  in  all  the  portions  of  our  great  cities,  in  the  various 
languages.  Let  such  lectures  be  delivered  in  courses,  or 
according  to  season,  to  men  alone  and  to  women  alone  or  to 
both.     Every  season  has  its  own  hygiene,  so  has  every  sex. 

The  first  step  along  this '*  healthful "  movemement  was 
taken  and  found  to  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  The 
field  of  operation  was  chosen  in  the  most  crowded  portion 
of  the  southern  section  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  where 
the  foreigners  mostly  dwell.  A  course  of  ten  lectures 
in  elementary  physiology  and  hygiene  was  outlined,  due 
notice  was  given  by  handbills  and  the  insertion  of  an  adver- 
tisement in  some  of  the  local  papers  published  in  foreign 
tongues  in  the  section.  Admission  was  free.  The  lecturer 
was  himself  a  foreigner,  knowing  the  various  languages, 
English,  Russian,  German,  Polish,  Hebrew  and  French, 
spoken  by  the  people  inhabiting  that  portion  of  the  city. 

The  lectures  were  delivered  in  the  English  language, 
using  only  such  words  as  are  used  in  the  ordinary  vocabulary 
of  every-day  life,  in  the  market-place  and  in  the  store. 
Whenever  a  difficult  word  or  sentence  was  introduced,  and 
the  lecturer  feared  that  his  audience  would  not  understand 
the  meaning,  the  sentence  or  word  was  interpreted  into  the  va- 
rious tongues.  The  following  is  the  list  of  subjects  and  dates : 

November  9,  1893. — I-  Introductor>\     The  Skeleton. 

November  16. — IT.  The  Skin.    Clothing,  bathing,  heating. 
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November  23. — III.  The  Muscles.     Work  and  Exercise. 

November  30. — IV.  Nutrition.  Foods,  Drinks  and  Stim- 
ulants. 

December  7. — V.  Digestion  and  Indigestion. 

December  14.— VI.  The  Blood.     The  Blood  Vessels 

December  21. — VII.  The  Heart.  The  Movement  of  the 
Blood. 

December  28. — VIII.  Breathing.  The  Lungs.  Change  of 
Air  in  the  Dwelling. 

January  5,  1894. — IX.  The  Nervous  System.  The  Five 
Senses. 

January  12. — X.  The  Catching  Diseases  and  How  to 
Prevent  Them. 

All  the  lectures  were  illustrated  by  specimens,  stereopticon 
views,  charts  (kindly  furnished  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany) ,  and  experiments  on  dead  and  live  animals. 

Thus  inauspiciously  was  the  subject  of  hygiene  first  in- 
troduced to  the  masses  through  the  channel  of  University 
Extension.  That  the  people  have  appreciated  the  eflFort  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  average  attendance  was  175  per- 
sons, the  largest  being  400,  and  the  smallest  seventy-five  (due 
to  a  stormy  night).  There  was  perfect  order  and  quiet  during 
the  lectures.  The  attention  was  remarkable,  and  earnestness 
was  displayed  throughout  the  course.  The  class  consisted 
always  of  almost  all  the  people  who  listened  to  the  lecture, 
and  the  discussions  were  lively. 

In  respect  to  ages  there  were  representatives  of  the  second 
to  the  fifth  decade.  Both  sexes  were  about  equal  in  num- 
bers. The  class  handed  in  sixty  written  exercises,  written 
by  twelve  pupils,  of  whom  only  one  was  a  lady. 

As  the  knowledge  of  the  English  language  of  most  of  the 
pupils  was  very  meagre,  some  of  the  early  answers  were  very 
curious  and  unique  specimens.  To  decipher  them  one  must 
have  been  a  polyglot  and  an  expert  in  chirography.  Many 
were  written  in  such  a  way  that  every  other  word  was  either 
German,  Russian  or  Polish,  or  a  Babel  of  all  the  languages. 
I  said  the  early  answers  were  unique  and  curious,  because 
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all  those  who  handed  in  written  exercises  have  improved 
greatly  in  the  English  language,  which  was  easily  proven 
by  the  comparison  of  the  first  and  last  exercises. 

For  the  sake  of  curiosity  I  will  quote  verbatim  one  answer 
of  a  girl  of  twelve  to  the  theme  of  "Describe  the  Trunk.*' 

**The  trunk  is  composed  of  a  backbone  which  is  called 
vertibre,  the  neck  has  fier  backbones  at  the  top  meets  and 
the  bodom  does  not.  *  * 

The  audience  was  composed  entirely  of  the  working 
classes,  the  poorest  kind  of  workingmen,  and  all  foreigners 
at  that.  Owing  to  the  industrial  crisis  many  were  out  of 
employment,  yet  when  Cutter's  Primer  was  recommended 
as  a  textbook  some  thirty  books  were  sold.  The  sale  of  so 
many  is  alone  very  gratifying,  and  shows  what  an  interest 
was  taken  in  the  lectures.  From  the  third  series  of  papers 
handed  in,  it  was  easily  seen  that  several  of  the  pupils  did 
read  other  physiologies  besides  Cutter's  Primer. 

It  was  with  pleasure  that  I  hailed  the  idea  of  the  Medical 
Extension  Course  of  the  Cleveland  Homoepathic  Hospital. 
(^University  Extension  Bulletin,  Januar>'  17.)  Indeed,  there 
is  no  other  besides  the  medical  practitioner  more  able  to 
teach  the  public  the  laws  of  the  preservation  of  health  and 
the  secrets  of  longevity.  Thus  the  teacher  of  civics — clean 
politics  which,  nowadays,  is  considered  godly,  and  the  teacher 
of  hygiene — general  cleanliness  which  is  next  to  godliness, 
do  supplement  each  other,  so  that  each  and  every  citizen  of 
this  country  may  become  a  citizen  sound  morally,  mentally 
and  physically,  for  not  only  doth  a  sound  mind  dwell  in  a 
sound  bod)%  but  also  a  sound  heart  makes  its  nest  in  a  sound 
body. 

Charles  D.  Spivak,  M.  D. 


THE  POSITION  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION 
SCHEME  IN  THE  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION.* 


RECENTLY  the  London  University  Commission,  of 
which  I  was  a  member,  made  its  report,  and  during 
its  sitting  we  received  much  evidence  in  favor  of  the  Ihii- 
versity  Extension  scheme  as  well  as  some  evidence  hostile 
to  it.  I  think  the  opposition  arose  from  a  misunderstand- 
ing of  its  origin  and  purposes,  and  upon  these  I  should  like 
to  address  you.  The  extension  of  University  knowledge 
and  educational  methods  to  the  people,  who  are  unable  lo 
attend  university  courses  during  the  day,  is  one  of  the  pro- 
cesses of  evolution  of  popular  education  which  has  l)een 
trying  to  organize  itself  for  about  a  century. 

Universities  in  former  times  used  to  be  more  largely 
attended  than  now,  but  education  in  the  sense  we  are  now 
considering  it,  as  attainable  b)'  the  people  at  large  in  their 
hours  of  leisure  after  their  day's  work,  is  the  product  of  the 
present  century.  Let  us  consider  the  conditions  under  which 
the  demands  for  it  arose.  Up  to  the  last  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  learned  class  and  the  working  class 
were  separated  by  a  high  impassable  wall,  because  each 
spoke  in  a  language  that  the  other  could  not  understand. 
For  about  two  thousand  years  the  learned  cla.ss  spoke, 
thought  and  talked  in  Latin,  and  for  about  two  centuries, 
Greek  had  been  raised  as  a  second  wall  of  separation  between 
the  learned  and  the  people.  No  doubt  the  people  were 
creating  knowledge  of  another  kind  by  enlarging  their  con- 
ception of  things,  while  the  learned  were  dealing  with 
literature  and  philosophy  through  words.  I  am  not  alluding 
to  the  early  days  when  Rome  and  Greece  si>oke  their  own 

*  The  Annual  Address  before  The  I«ondon  Society  for  the  Kztcni»l«iti  of  (yuiver. 
sity  Teaching,  March  lo.  1H94. 
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vernacular,  and  when  their  writers  and  philosophers  largely 
recruited  themselves  from  the  people.  I  am  speaking  of  a 
much  later  period,  after  the  dark  ages,  when  the  light 
g^dually  illuminating  the  darkness  was  the  borrowed  light 
of  Rome  and  Greece.  It  was  then  that  the  learned  linked 
themselves  to  the  past,  and  separated  themselves  from  the 
present.  Then  it  was  that  they  adopted  the  ancient  languages 
as  the  expression  of  their  thoughts  and  teachings,  and  the 
people  went  on  their  way  without  caring  for  the  pedants 
whose  very  language  was  incomprehensible  to  them.  Among 
the  people,  the  industries  were  growing  b)'  experience,  and 
modern  science  was  being  evolved  as  an  outcome  of  their 
enlarged  conceptions.  Workingmen  then  made  journeys  ta 
enlarge  these  experiences,  and  the  memory  of  the  old  habit 
still  survives  in  the  industries  under  such  familiar  names  as 
** journeymen  carpenter,"  ''journeymen  blacksmith,"  and 
so  on  ;  for  the  tyro  was  a  mere  apprentice  until  he  graduated 
to  his  full  position  as  a  workingman  by  an  education  not  got 
at  school,  but  obtained  in  journeys,  which  enlarged  his  ex- 
periences and  knowledge.  By  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century 
most  of  our  present  industries  were  fairly  established  in  this 
way. 

During  that  centurj'  the  printing  press  was  introduced, 
and  knowledge  was  ultimately  widely  spread  as  well  as  con- 
served. In  the  sixteenth  century,  newspapers  were  pub- 
lished in  the  vernacular,  and  the  people  got  a  powerful 
means  of  recording  their  mental  conceptions  which  were 
chiefly  those  of  the  developing  science.  In  England,  how- 
ever, newspapers  did  not  fully  establish  themselves  until 
the  period  of  the  Civil  War,  and  then  they  were  poor  in 
quality.  They  scarcely  came  into  the  life  of  the  nation  till 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  during  Marlborough's  victories. 
The  learned  class  still  adhered  to  their  Latin  and  Greek, 
and  kept  themselves  outside  these  great  movements.  The 
vernacular  was,  however,  being  introduced  into  our  schools, 
though  it  was  not  generally  used  until  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century.    Learned  papers  and  discourses  were  now 
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published  in  England,  although  at  first  they  were  duplicated 
into  Latin.  A  general  use  of  the  vernacular  made  a  com- 
mon road  on  which  both  the  learned  classes  and  the  working 
classes  could  again  travel  as  they  had  done  in  the  grand  old 
days  of  Greece  and  Rome,  when  Plato  and  Aristotle  and 
Cicero  and  Horace  spoke  and  wrote  and  thought  in  the 
common  languages  of  the  people.  Now  began  the  desire 
for  popular  education,  of  which  University  Extension  is  one 
of  the  signs.  Let  us  see  how  that  form  of  popular  education 
became  evolved  in  this  movement  among  the  people,  who 
were  shut  out  from  the  possibility  of  attending  colleges  of 
learning.  Workingmen  know  that  one  of  their  two  hands 
must  always  be  employed  in  earning  their  daily  bread,  but 
they  have  another  hand  with  which  they  could  work  for 
their  own  improvement,  and  for  that  of  the  community,  if 
they  only  had  the  opportunity  and  knew  how  to  employ  it. 
The  ancient  method  of  obtaining  knowledge  was  to  attend 
public  lectures  or  discourses,  and  they  became  the  chief 
mode  of  higher  education.  It  was  so  in  classical  times 
when  people  flocked  to  the  market-place  in  Athens  to  hear 
Socrates,  and  to  the  groves  of  Academus  to  hear  Plato,  or 
joined  Peripatetics  in  the  walks  of  the  Lyceum  to  listen  to 
the  scientific  teaching  of  Aristotle.  So  it  continued  in 
every  country  where  learning  was  cared  for  at  all  and  poor 
students  went,  begging  on  the  way,  to  listen  to  lectures  by 
Abelard  in  France,  Chrysoloras  in  Italy,  or  Erasmus  in 
Oxford.  When  printing  presses  multiplied  books,  knowledge 
could  be  acquired  by  those  who  could  read  and  was  no  longer 
confined  to  the  few  who  could  discourse.  Public  libra- 
ries for  the  people  are,  however,  only  inventions  of  our  own 
day,  and  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  did  not  exist. 

The  people  readily  co-operate  with  Birkbeck  and  others  in 
founding  institutes  of  their  own  where  they  could  read  and 
hear  lectures.  One  of  the  earliest  of  these  exists  in  the 
city  under  the  well-known  name  of  the  **  Birkbeck  Insti- 
tute,'* which  has  now  a  new  lease  of  active  life.  The  peo- 
ple in  the  early  part  of  the  century  were  only  groping  in 
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the  dark  for  the  kind  of  higher  education  which  they  desired. 
The  Mechanics*  Institutes  supplemented  small  and  defective 
libraries  by  single  and  unconnected  lectures.  In  fact,  the 
associated  members  of  these  institutes  scarcely  knew  what 
they  wanted.  Some  joined  the  institutes  for  amusement, 
some  for  instruction.  Both  were  proper  objects  of  desire, 
but  were  difficult  to  amalgamate,  so  a  strange  mixture  was 
made  of  both,  often  not  very  wisely,  by  the  inexperienced 
managers  of  the  new  Mechanics'  Institutes.  One  of  the 
most  prosperous  of  them  asked  me  to  give  a  single  lecture 
on  chemistry,  in  the  year  1846,  and  sent  me  its  program  for 
the  preceding  year.     It  was  as  follows : 

*'  Wit  and  humor,  with  comic  songs — Women  Treated  in 
a  Novel  Manner — Legerdemain  and  Spirit-rapping — ^The 
Devil  (with  illustrations) — the  Heavenly  Bodies  and  the 
Stellar  System — Palestine  and  the  Holy  Land. — Speeches 
by  Eminent  Friends  of  Education,  interspersed  with  music, 
to  be  followed  by  a  ball.  Price  to  the  whole  2^.  6d,  Refresh- 
ments in  an  ante-room." 

Compare  your  program  of  sound  work  with  this  motley 
assemblage  of  professors,  ventriloquists,  conjurors  and 
musicians,  and  you  will  see  how  much  the  scheme  University 
Extension  has  moulded  the  demand  for  knowledge  among 
the  people,  and  turned  it  into  channels  which  will  refresh 
and  irrigate  the  various  districts  through  which  it  passes. 
The  Mechanics'  Institutes  where  they  still  exist  have 
altered  themselves  into  systematic  schools,  either  scientific, 
technical,  or  artistic,  but  they  have  still  left  outside  the 
people  who  have  not  been  trained  to  use  schools.  The 
universities  associated  to  supply  this  want.  Gradually,  not 
yet  completely,  but  surely,  the  people  who  demand  your 
courses  of  lectures,  appreciate  and  follow  them  because  they 
are  systematic  and  in  proper  sequence  :  and  because  the 
lecturer  also  becomes  the  tutor  to  each  student  who 
really  desires  to  understand  and  profit  by  the  subject  taught. 
In  ordinary  popular  lectures  the  lecturer  treats  his  audience 
as  a  mass,    throwing  his    information  broadcast  over  it, 
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ignorant  as  to  where  it  may  fall,  and  careless  as  to  whether 
the  seed  falls  on  stony  places  where  it  can  take  no  root. 
When  the  lecturer  acts  also  as  a  tutor  he  looks  upon  his 
audience  as  individuals,  he  drills  his  seed  into  productive 
soil,  taking  care  that  the  ground  is  prepared  to  receive  it, 
and  that  each  seed  gets  its  proper  proportion  of  food-giving 
manure.  The  minds  of  the  teacher  and  taught  get  into  an 
intellectual  grapple,  and  as  the  former  is  a  stronger  man  he 
is  enabled  to  drag  the  mind  of  the  student  from  the  dark 
holes  in  which  it  may  lurk  into  the  broad  light  of  day.  In 
a  college  or  tutorial  school  a  tutorial  system  ought  always 
to  be  combined  with  the  lectures.  Under  your  system  of 
peripatetic  lectures  it  is  more  diflScult  of  application,  but 
you  do  much  by  the  weekly  exercises  and  final  examination 
as  well  as  by  making  the  courses  consequential  in  series. 
The  Examiners  for  the  Certificates,  who  are  not  the  lecturers, 
testify  by  their  university  experience  to  the  good  results 
which  are  obtained.  To  understand  the  object  of  the 
promoters  of  University  Extension  it  is  important  neither  to 
exaggerate  these  results  nor  to  depreciate  the  value  of  the 
system.  The  main  purpose  is  not  to  educate  the  masses, 
but  to  permeate  them  with  the  desire  for  intellectual  improve- 
ment and  to  show  them  methods  by  which  they  can  attain 
this  desire.  Every  man  who  acquires  a  taste  for  learning 
and  is  imbued  with  the  desire  to  acquire  more  of  it  becomes 
more  valuable  as  a  citizen  because  he  is  more  intelligent  and 
perceptive.     As  Shakespeare  says : 

"  Learning  is  but  an  adjunct  to  ourself, 
It  adds  a  precious  seeing  to  the  eye.'* 

It  is  this  addition  of  **  a  precious  seeing  to  the  eye '  *  which 
produces  progress  in  Science.  The  most  familiar  objects  to 
man,  like  air  and  water,  are  nothing  more  to  the  untutored 
intellect  of  man  than  the  primrose  was  to  Peter  Bell — 

*'  A  primrose  by  a  river's  brim 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him, 
And  it  was  nothing  more.*' 

^F  T*  ^^  ^h  ^h  ^h  ^^ 
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It  is  no  small  object  in  view  that  your  purpose  is  to  per- 
meate the  mass  of  people  with  the  desire  for  knowledge. 
It  is  chiefly  among  them  that  great  discoveries  in  science 
and  great  inventors  in  industry  arise.  I  would  refer  you, 
as  an  illustration,  to  the  past  discoverers  who  have  adorned 
the  lecture  table  of  the  Royal  Institution  in  Albermarle 
street.  With  scarcely  an  exception  they  have  sprung 
directly  from  the  people.  The  original  founder  was  Benja- 
min Thompson,  afterward  Count  Rumford,  a  parish  school- 
master from  New  England ;  and  the  institution  has  had  as 
successive  professors,  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  the  son  of  a 
woodcarver ;  Young,  illustrious  in  optics,  the  son,  I  think,  of 
a  yeoman ;  Faraday,  a  newsboy  ;  and  Tyndall,  who  was  of 
humble  origin.  All  of  these  men  sprang  from  the  people. 
Among  inventors  this  origin  from  the  people  is  still  more 
marked.  Watt  was  an  instrument  maker;  Wheatstone, 
who  invented  our  telegraphs,  was  a  maker  of  musical 
instruments,  and  Bell,  who  added  the  telephone,  was  a 
teacher  of  deaf  mutes  ;  Stephenson,  the  inventor  of  locomo- 
tives, a  colliery  laborer ;  Arkwright,  who  revolutionized  the 
cotton  industry,  was  a  barber.  These  instances  might  be 
multiplied  indefinitely  both  from  modem  and  ancient 
history. 

The  great  humanizing  movements  of  the  world  have 
sprung  from  the  people.  The  founder  of  our  religion 
did  not  disdain  to  be  called  the  son  of  Joseph  the  carpenter, 
and  he  took  his  disciples  from  among  the  workingmen 
around  him.  Paul,  the  tentmaker,  and  Peter,  the  fisherman^ 
found  time  to  earn  their  daily  bread  and  to  diffuse  the 
religion  of  Christ.  The  growth  of  philosophy  in  Greece 
depended  upon  men  who  were  using  one  hand  to  win  their 
daily  bread  and  the  other  to  mould  humanity.  Socrates 
was  a  sculptor,  Plato  and  Zeno  were  actively  engaged  in 
commerce,  Aristotle  was  the  son  of  a  physician.  They 
founded  schools  of  thought,  but  they  themselves  were  the 
products  of  Athens  and  Corinth  when  they  were  active  seats 
of  industrial  activity.     I  hope  that  I  have  made  myself 
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intelligible  when  I  argue  that  the  University  Extension 
movement  is  doing  work  of  its  own  kind  most  valuable,  not 
as  an  education  of  the  people  but  as  a  means  of  permeating 
the  people  with  a  desire  to  be  educated,  and  by  giving  them 
methods  and  subject  which  they  can  use  in  continuing  their 
education.  Your  opponents  still  object  to  the  need  of  doing 
this,  because  they  quote  cases,  such  as  I  have  mentioned, 
like  Faraday,  Watt  and  Stephenson,  where  men  of  the 
X>eople,  even  in  the  absence  of  schools,  educated  themselves 
without  aid  from  others  and  became  great  discoverers ;  so 
they  say  it  is  much  more  easy  now  to  do  likewise  when 
technical  schools  are  covering  the  country.  I  have  spent  a 
large  portion  of  my  life  in  helping  to  found  these  technical 
schools,  and,  therefore,  I  fully  appreciate  their  importance, 
but  they  do  not  even  touch  the  ground  covered  by  your 
movement.  No  doubt  one  of  your  triumphs  will  be  that  the 
University  Extension  scheme  will  tend  largely  to  feed  schools 
of  science  and  technical  schools  with  students  incited  to 
learn  through  your  permeating  influence  in  creating  a  taste 
for  knowledge.     This  is  as  it  should  be. 

During  my  life  I  have  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  many 
men,  who  have  risen  by  their  own  great  talents,  such  as 
Dalton,  Faraday,  Stephenson,  Wheatstone  and  Livingstone. 
I  knew  the  great  African  discoverer,  when  he  rested  his 
books  on  a  spinning  jenny,  snatching  sentence  after  sentence 
as  he  passed  it  at  work  ;  and  I  attended  the  evening  classes 
with  him  at  Glasgow,  and  I  saw  him  save  the  pennies  he 
had  saved  during  the  day  as  a  cotton  spinner.  But  were 
my  old  friends  now  alive  I  could  call  them  all  as  witnesses 
as  to  how  much  trouble  and  suficring  would  have  been  saved 
to  them  if  they  had  been  able  when  young  to  enjoy  the 
advantages  which  you  now  offer  to  the  youth  of  this  country 
by  giving  them  the  materials  and  methods  of  education. 
It  is  quite  true  that  men  of  genius  will  cut  out  steps  for 
themselves  in  the  toilsome  ascent  of  knowledge.  The  mis- 
take of  the  argument  is  obvious.  All  the  dwellers  in  a  plain 
do  not  surmount  the  mountain  which  frowns  upon  them  at 
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the  end  of  the  valley.  A  few  daring  spirits  may  reach  the 
summit  unaided  and  pass  into  the  worid  beyond,  but  the 
great  mass  of  men  remain  in  the  lowlands  where  they  were 
bom.  We  can  induce  many  of  these  to  make  excursions 
which  will  brighten  their  existence,  by  making  roads  and 
showing  them  how  to  use  the  roads.  Perchance  in  doing 
so  we  may  come  upon  a  genius  and  put  him  on  his  way 
and  wish  him  God-speed  !  The  case  should  not  be  argued 
by  contrasting  a  heaven-bom  talent  with  ordinary  ability. 
All  systems  of  education  try  to  draw  out  the  mental  abilities 
of  the  scholar,  but  they  do  not  profess  to  give  the  gifts  of 
God,  or  to  create  special  abilities  in  man.  Such  great  men 
as  I  have  mentioned  are  discoverers  of  new  truths  in  science, 
and  the  bulk  of  mankind  must  be  content  to  live  on  a  lower 
plane,  but  the  life  is  made  the  happier,  more  graceful  and 
dignified  by  helping  them  to  acquire  some  of  that  knowledge 
which  shows  them  how  the  world  has  advanced  and  how 
society  has  been  improved  by  the  advances  made  in  science, 
literature  and  philosophy.  In  our  own  time,  science  has 
been  the  great  civilizing  agency.  The  discoverers  in  science 
are  the  artisans  of  civilization,  their  laboratories  are  the 
workshops,  and  their  instruments  of  precision  and  experi- 
ment are  the  tools  with  which  they  perform  their  world 
labor.  By  the  system  which  you  pursue,  the  people  are 
made  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  these  modes  of  civili- 
zation. The  most  intelligent  nation  will  be  the  greatest 
nation,  and  your  work  is  to  do  your  part  in  permeating  the 
people  with  this  general  intelligence  which  is  so  necessary 
for  their  prosperity  in  the  competition  of  the  world. 

Lord  Pi^aypair. 
In  Ike  University  Extension  Journal^  March  15^  18^4.. 


COMMON-SENSE  MUSIC  STUDY  AGAIN. 


SINCE  the  publication  of  his  article  on  *'  Common-sense 
Music  Study '  *  in  the  March  number  of  this  magazine, 
the  writer  has  had  the  opportunity  of  talking  with  many  men 
prominent  in  music  in  Boston  and  New^  York,  some  of  them 
practical  musicians  or  teachers,  some  of  them  critics,  and  he 
has  listened  with  interest  and  curiosity  to  what  they  had  to 
say  to  his  plan  of  teaching  music  to  people  at  large  as  an 
art  instead  of  as  an  amusement. 

Deducting  something  on  account  of  the  friendliness  of  his 
critics  he  believes  that  the  verdict  has  been  that  the  idea  is 
without  question  one  that  will  serve  to  bring  music  more 
closely  to  people  in  general  as  a  real  and  vital  force,  and 
that  the  value  of  such  instruction  is  inestimable  as  compared 
with  the  purely  technical  teaching  which  is  so  commonly 
carried  on. 

For  a  considerable  number  of  years  he  has  endeavored  to 
realize  his  own  ideas  as  to  what  that  teaching  should  be 
and,  when  opportunity  offered,  has  spoken  of  what  he  believed 
to  be  the  real  need  in  the  way  of  lifting  that  occupation  out 
of  the  slough  of  technical  routine,  and  he  has  found  people 
almost  invariably  responsive  and  eager  to  adopt  a  plan 
which  adds  to  study  an  historical  interest  as  well  as  serving 
to  lift  it  up  immediately  to  the  highest  plane  ;  but  it  re- 
mained for  this  more  formal  statement  of  his  position  to 
receive  an  adequate  acknowledgment,  and  the  resix)nses  which 
it  has  brought,  both  by  letter  and  by  word  of  mouth,  have 
amply  confirmed  his  belief  that  the  opportunity  for  the  work 
is  practically  unlimited.  It  has  been  interesting  to  find 
latent  in  the  minds  of  teachers  of  long  experience  the  feeling 
that  the  time  has  come  when  they  niusi  broaden  the  lines  of 
their  work,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt,  judging  by  the 
sporadic  symptoms  which  one  sees  everywhere,  that  we  have 
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come  to  the  end  of  the  period  in  which  technique  alone  has 
sufficed,  and  that  the  need  of  broader  methods  is  gradually 
making  itself  felt.  It  is  certainly  a  very  slow  process,  and 
although  outside  of  the  music  centres  one  hardly  sees  any 
signs  of  a  change,  yet  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case  it 
must  come. 

The  immense  force,  unseen  and  almost  unknown,  which 
underlies  this  art  is  slowly  but  surely  working  behind  all  our 
superficiality  and  wil}  assert  itself  in  the  years  to  come  in  a 
way  which  shall  transform  our  ideas  of  musical  things,  and 
perchance  transform  some  of  us  in  the  process — we  need  it. 

Thomas  W.  Surette. 

TIU  Hill  School,  fkrlfstown,  /^m. 


EDITORIALS, 


Usually  the  work  of  Extension  Local  Centres 
^^  shows  a  considerable  falling  oflF  during  the 
Spring  spring  season.  By  this  time  centres  have  gener- 
Courses.  ^Hy  had  two,  and  frequently  three,  courses  of 
lectures  and  the  interest  of  the  students  and  the 
activity  of  Local  Secretaries  and  committees  begin  to  lessen 
with  the  coming  in  of  spring  weather.  The  present  spring 
term,  beginning  with  April  i,  however,  shows  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  centres  that  have  engaged  courses,  the  number  thus 
far  reaching  twenty.  Four  new  centres  have  been  formed, 
Mercer  and  New  Brighton  in  Pennsylvania,  Wgirren  in  Ohio, 
and  a  workingmen*s  centre  in  Camden,  N.  J.  Dr.  Robert 
Ellis  Thompson,  recently  made  president  of  the  Philadelphia 
Central  High  School,  will  give  three  courses  of  lectures,  one 
on  *' Shakespeare,"  at  Titusville;  one  on  "Comparative 
Religion,**  at  the  Spring  Garden  Centre  in  Philadelphia  and 
a  course  on  '*  English  Literature,**  at  Oak  Lane  in  the  same 
city.  Professor  Albert  H.  Smyth  will  lecture  on  **  English 
Literature**  at  the  Lehigh  Avenue  and  South  Philadelphia 
Centres.  Mr.  J.  H.  Penniman,  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, lectures  upon**  Representative  American  Authors," 
at  York.  Mr.  Lyman  P.  Powell  gives  his  lectures  on 
**  American  Political  Histor>',**  at  the  new  workingmen's 
centre,  Camden,  and  at  Lancaster  and  Reading.  Dr.  W. 
Clarke  Robinson,  who  conducted  two  '*  twelve-town  circuits*' 
during  the  past  fall  and  winter  terms,  has  again  been 
engaged  by  twelve  towns  for  his  courses  on  Literature.  He 
will  lecture  on  **  Shakespeare**  at  Bradford,  Dunkirk,  Green- 
ville, New  Wilmington,  Oil  City,  Sewickley  and  upon 
"English  Poets,*'  at  Altoona,  Mercer,  New  Brighton  and 
Warren,  Ohio,  and  Waynesburg.  Nine  of  these  centres 
have  already  had  courses  under  Dr.  Robinson. 
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Extension  work  in  Kansas  seems  to  be  meeting 

The       with  a  fair  degree  of  success  and  to  be  regarded 

Work  in   with    increasing    favor.      The    demand  is  still 

Kansas    ^^^^S  special  lines  of  work,  as  indicated  by  the 

following  schedule  of  the  lectures  given  during 

the  present  academic  year. 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION.  EnrolUd  for  CrtdiU. 

Lecturer,                 Attendance.  ,  ■  *  » 

Atchison C.  G.  Dunlap  ....  125  5  7  12 

lola      £.  M.  Hopkins   ...      60  18  22  40- 

Kansas  City,  Mo.     .   .  F.  H.  Snow 1000  45  30  75. 

Kansas  City,  Kas.    .    .  C  G.  Dunlap   ....  300  36  40  76. 

Kansas  City,  Kas.    .   .  F.  W.  Blackmar    .   .  250  25  15  40 

Kftppy^  City,  Kas.    .      C.  G.  Dunlap  ....      20  9  11  20 

ELansas  City,  Mo.     .   .  E.  M.  Hopkins   .   .    .  200  11  9  20 

Kansas  City,  Mo.     .   .  L.  I.  Blake 300  35  15  50 

I/awrence C.  G.  Dunlap  ....  125  15  25  40- 

Lawrence F.  W.  Blackmar     .   .  100  8  6  14 

Lawrence L.  I.  Blake 300  43  16  59 

Leavenworth     ....  L.  I.  Blake 200  31  9  40 

Leavenworth     .   .   .   .  C.  G.  Dunlap  ....  175  10  20  30 

Leavenworth     .   .   .   .  O.  Templin 125  15  10  25 


Totals 3280        306      225      541 

Besides  these  regular  Extension  courses,  several  courses  of 
popular  lectures  have  been  given,  as  well  as  many  single 
lectures,  in  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  State.  The  princi- 
pal new  feature  is  the  increasing  interest  manifested  by  the 
teachers  of  the  public  schools  in  the  Extension  movement 
They  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the  work  may  be  of  great 
and  lasting  benefit  to  them.  At  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
Northeast  and  Southeast  Teachers'  Associations,  to  be  held  at 
Lawrence,  April  5-7,  a  considerable  time  will  be  devoted  to 
the  discussion  of  the  **  Relation  of  University  Extension  to 
the  Public  Schools.  *'  At  a  meeting  of  the  Kansas  Academy 
of  Language  and  Literature,  to  be  held  at  Topeka,  April  iz 
to  14,  Professor  Blackmar  will  present  the  plan  and  accom- 
plishment of  University  Extension. 
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Professor  W.  P.  Trent,  writing  in  this  journal 
■n  last  November,  said  that  there  was  **  little  or  no 
The  University  Extension  in  the  South  '*  at  that  time. 
South.  The  present  academic  year,  however,  has  wit- 
nessed a  considerable  revival  of  interest  in  this 
mode  of  popular  instruction  in  several  States  of  the  South. 
At  Richmond,  Va.,  three  Extension  courses  have  been  given 
— Professor  H.  H.  Haris,  on  **  Greek  Poetry  ;"  Professor 
F.  W.  Boatwright,  on  the  **Age  of  Louis  XIV.;  *'  and  Pro- 
fessor C.  H.  Winston,  on  **  Electricity.'*  Louisiana  has  had 
several  courses  delivered  in  and  near  New  Orleans.  Among 
the  most  popular  lecturers  has  been  Rev.  Beverly  E.  Warner, 
who  did  yeoman  service  for  Extension  teaching  in  Connecti- 
cut before  he  removed  to  the  South.  He  established  a  new 
Local  Centre  for  the  Society  at  Tulane  University  last  fall. 
The  Agricultural  Department  of  the  University  of  Georgia 
has  been  conducting  several  courses  of  lectures  on  agricul- 
ture at  Farmers'  Institutes  throughout  that  State  in  a  man- 
ner quite  similar  to  that  pursued  in  Wisconsin.  Professor 
George  Petrie,  of  the  University  of  Alabama,  has  given 
courses  on  historical  subjects  in  Alabama.  The  most  pre- 
tentious effort  yet  made  to  plant  Extension  teaching  in  the 
South  is  that  of  the  South  Carolina  College  at  Columbia. 
President  Woodrow,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  faculty, 
will  conduct  an  Extension  Siunmer  Meeting  from  July  17  to 
August  13.  The  college  buildings,  laboratories,  libraries 
and  dormitories  will  be  thrown  open  to  those  who  wish  to 
enroll  as  students.  The  courses  consist  of  twelve  lectures 
each  and  cover  most  of  the  subjects  of  the  college  curriculum. 
The  undertaking  is  a  most  laudable  one,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  success  will  attend  it.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing 
that  the  claim  of  The  State  of  Columbus  that  theirs  is  the 
first  attempt  to  test  the  Extension  scheme  in  the  South  is  not 
well  founded.  Several  Extension  courses  were  given  in 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  in  1892-93. 
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During  the  Easter  vacation  a  successful  Ex* 
The  tension  conference  was  held  in  the  buildings  of 

Chic^:o        the  University  of  Chicago,  called  by  the  Ex- 
Conference,    tension  Department.     This  will  hereafter  be 

called  annually.  The  delegates  were  made  up 
of  local  secretaries,  members  of  local  committees  and  stu- 
dents from  the  various  centres  in  Iowa,  Illinois,  Indiana  and 
Minnesota  taking  courses  under  the  direction  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  University.  President  Harper  gave  the  address 
of  welcome  and  Professor  Nathaniel  Butler,  Jr.,  presided. 
He  also  read  a  paper  reviewing  the  present  conditions  and 
progress  of  Extension  teaching  in  this  country.  Professor 
R.  G.  Moulton,  the  Nestor  of  University  Extension  work, 
talked  upon  the  part  of  local  committees  in  promoting  the 
work.  Mr.  Charles  Leland  Hunter,  secretary  of  the  large 
Newberry  Library  centre,  related  some  of  the  valuable 
experiences  and  results  of  the  work  there.  The  conference 
was  more  or  less  informal.  The  object  was  to  obtain  a  free 
interchange  of  opinions  upon  the  important  phases  and 
problems  of  the  work.  This  annual  conference  is  similar  to 
the  yearly  ** Extension  Day,"  commemorated  by  the  Mel- 
bourne University  Extension  Bureau  of  Victoria,  Australia. 


The  announcement  of  the  program  of  courses 
and  events  of  the  forthcoming  Summer  Meet- 
Oxford       ing^  ^Q  b^  conducted  by  the  Oxford  University 
Summer     Extension  Delegacy  from  Friday,  July  27,  to 
Meeting.     Friday,  August  24,  has  been  given  out.     This 
is  the  sixth  session  of  the  meeting  ;    it  was 
inaugurated  in  1888.     It  is  divided  into  two  parts — the  first 
being  given  up  to  more  popular  lectures  and  ministering  to 
larger  numbers  of  people  ;  the  second  being  taken  up  with 
the  lectures  intended  especially  for  students  who  come  to  do 
regular  study  and  class  work.    There  will  be  ten  di£ferent 
departments  or  courses  of   lectures.      The  first  (I)   is  a 
sequence  of  lectures  on  **The  History,  Literature,  Art  and 
Philosophy  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,"  which  will  be 
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given  by  no  less  than  fifteen  lecturers,  among  whom  are  Dr. 
S.  R.  Gardner,  the  well-known  historian  ;  Mr.  Walter  Pater, 
the  distinguished  critic ;  Rev.  Hudson  Shaw,  Mr.  H.  J. 
Mackinder,  Mr.  E.  ly.  S.  Horsburgh,  Mr.  H.  W.  Rolfe,  of 
the  American  Society,  and  others.  Course  II  will  be  on 
"The  Irife  and  Duties  of  the  Citizen  ;**  and  we  find  among 
other  lecturers,  Sir  William  Anson,  the  noted  writer  on  Eng- 
lish Constitution ;  General  Sir  George  Chesney,  M.  P.  ;  Mr. 
Graham  Walras ;  Mr.  I,.  I,.  Price,  Secretary  of  the  British 
Economic  Association;  Mr.  J.  A.  Hobson  and  Mr.  M.  E. 
Sadler.  Course  III,  "The  Homeric  Poems,'*  will  be  given 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Sidgwick  and  Mr.  Churton  Collins.  Eco- 
nomics, IV,  will  be  presented  by  Mr.  Sadler,  Dr.  E.  T. 
Devine,  of  the  American  Society,  and  others.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  subjects  of  the  remaining  courses  :  V,  The  Art 
and  Science  of  Education  ;  VI,  Outdoor  Drawing ;  VI, 
Astronomy ;  VII,  Anthropology ;  VIII,  Geology,  with 
field  glasses ;  IX,  Chemistrj' ;  X,  Hygiene,  with  outdoor 
demonstrations.  Besides  the  regular  lecture  courses  there 
will  be  various  other  attractions ;  two  organ  recitals  will  be 
given,  a  conversazione,  illustrated  lectures,  dramatic  recitals, 
and  the  performance  of  Browning's  "StraflFord.'*  A  series 
of  lectures  on  theological  subjects  will  also  be  offered  to  the 
students.  There  will  also  be  debates  and  conferences  at 
which  questions  pertaining  to  the  problems  of  University 
Extension  teaching  will  be  discussed.  Arrangements  are 
.being  made  for  a  joint  discussion  between  the  Hon.  Auberon 
Herbert,  against,  and  Lady  Henry  Somerset,  for,  restriction 
of  the  liquor  traffic  as  the  true  line  on  which  to  move  toward 
Temperance.  The  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  will  also  hold  its  meetings  in  Oxford  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  sessions  of  the  Summer  Meeting.  This 
will  give  an  opportunity  to  the  students  to  see,  hear  and 
meet  many  of  the  leaders  of  science  in  England.  All  these 
make  a  program  of  great  attractiveness,  and  the  coming 
session  will  undoubtedly  be  the  success  that  the  managers 
hope  to  make  it. 


BOOK   REVIEWS. 


Labour  and  thb  Popular  Welfare.    By  W.  H.   Mallock.    Pp. 
336.  Ix)udon  :  A.  &  C.  Black.  New  York':  Macmillau  &  Co.,  1893. 

The  author  of  "Is  Life  Worth  Living,"  sets  about  proving  by 
mathematical,  statistical  and  dialectical  demonstrations  that  it  is  not 
worth  while  for  the  social  reformers  who  masquerade  under  various 
guises  as  communists,  socialists  and  single-tazers  to  attempt  to  realize 
their  propaganda.  To  realize  their  ideals  would  necessitate  a  radical 
change  in  the  natures  of  men  and  in  the  long-  tried  processes  of  indus- 
try ;  and  were  their  objects  obtained,  society  would  immediately  be 
at  sixs  and  sevens,  confusion  would  result  in  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  and  perforce  men  would  have  to  revert  to  the  old 
or  present  industrial  methods.  By  calculations  based  upon  the  census 
returns  of  land  values  in  England,  Mr.  Mallock  shows  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  government ;  and  the 
contention  that  real  estate  holders  enjoy  enormous  and  unjust  advan- 
tages is  based  upon  delusion.  The  picture  which  he  draws  of  the 
effect  of  an  equal  division  of  the  wealth  of  England  among  old  and 
young,  high  aud  low,  rich  and  poor,  is  ludicrous.  We  should  have  a 
poor  man  in  possession  of  such  a  motley  estate  as  a  section  of  a  piano, 
a  picture,  some  brie  a- brae,  a  bird  cage  and  an  acre  of  ground.  The 
author  sets  forth  quite  conclusively  that  the  nature  of  wealth  is  not 
such  as  to  tolerate  such  a  division  as  communists  or  socialists  desire. 
Social  salvation  is  to  come  by  an  increase  of  individual  efficiency, 
character  and  the  raising  of  the  standard  of  life.  This  book  serves  as 
an  excellent  antidote  to  many  modem  socialistic  doctrines. 

Science  and  Education.    Essays,  pp.  451.    By  Thomas  H.  Huxley. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1894. 

In  these  essays  we  have  Professor  Huxley  at  his  best.  His  disputa- 
tious disposition  finds  but  little  on  which  to  whet  itself.  There  is  an 
infectious  buoyancy  and  light-hearted  yet  serious  optimism  in  his 
treatment  of  educational  themes  that  is  very  taking  and  inspiring. 
These  essays  and  addresses  deal  with  a  variety  of  subjects.  *'  A  Lib- 
eral Education  and  Where  to  Find  it,'*  ''Scientific  Education," 
"Science  and  Culture,*'  "University  Education,"  **The  Study  of 
Biology,"  "Our  Medical  Education,"  "Technical  Education,"  and 
other  subjects  are  discussed  ;  but  through  them  all  the  burden  of  his 
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^isconrse  is  the  need  of  including  the  sciences,  particularly  the 
natural  and  biological,  in  our  schemes  of  education.  He  emphasizes, 
nevertheless,  the  desirability  of  providing  adequate  education  in  the  so- 
called  classics  ;  not  a  dull  drill  in  the  philology  of  the  ancient 
languages,  but  instruction  in  the  life  and  literature  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  It  will  doubtless  be  an  agreeable  surprise  to  many  to  learn 
-that  Professor  Huxley  would  have  the  Bible  read  and  studied  in  the 
schools  with  grammatical,  geographical  and  historical  explanations ; 
not  only  because  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  treasures  of  literature,  but  be- 
cause it  inspires  and  fosters  that  "religious  feeling  which  is  the 
essential  basis  of  conduct.''  The  present  volume,  like  the  rest  of 
those  in  which  his  collected  writings  are  now  being  issued  by  the 
Messrs.  Appleton,  is  a  good  specimen  of  book-making,  tasty  binding, 
clear,  readable  type  and  sofl,  agreeable  paper. 

Thb  Growth  and  Inplubncb  op  Classicai,  Grbbk  Pobtry.    By 
R.  C.  Jebb.     Pp.  257.     Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1893. 

The  lectures  of  which  this  volume  is  composed  were  delivered  by 
Professor  Jebb  to  the  students  of  Johns  Hopkins  University.  They 
are  characterized  by  scholarly  treatment  and  simplicity  of  style,  which 
together  insure  them  a  permanent  place  in  our  literature. 

Beginning  with  the  Homeric  poems,  to  which  nearly  a  third  of  the 
book  is  given,  the  author  traces  and  interprets  the  decline  of  the  epos, 
the  development  of  the  various  forms  of  lyric  poetry,  the  rapid  rise  of 
the  drama,  its  brief  but  incomparable  glory  and  inevitable  decline 
with  the  loss  of  national  greatness.  Professor  Jebb  understands  Greek 
literature  not  only  in  its  forms,  but  in  its  very  essence,  which  is  Greek 
life.  This  he  interprets  or  rather  presents  in  a  style  so  simple  and 
direct  that  from  the  beginning  he  wins  the  interest  and  confidence  of 
the  reader.  The  description  of  the  Olympian  festival  with  which  he 
prefaces  the  study  of  Pindar's  odes  of  victory  will  linger  long  in  one's 
memory.  But  it  is  the  closing  lecture  on  "The  Permanent  Influence 
of  Greek  Poetry,"  which  will  be  most  abiding.  Always  sympathetic 
in  his  style,  when  he  comes  to  contemplate  the  debt  of-  all  the  ages  to 
little  Greece,  he  is  swept  impetuously  along  and  closes  triumphautly. 
There  arc  few  books  so  worUiy  to  be  heartily  received  both  within  and 
without  university  walls. 

The  Psychic  Factors  of  Civilization.      By  Lester  F.  Ward.     Pp. 
369.     Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.,  1S93. 

The  author  of  this  substantial  volume  attempts  to  set  forth  two  very 
important  aspects  of  mind,  its  use  and  cause,  and  specifically  "to 
•determine  the  precise  r6le  that  mind  plays  in  social  phenomena." 
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This  work  is  an  elaboration  of  two  ideas  more  or  less  vaguely  hinted 
at  in  his  "Dynamic  Sociology,''  published  in  1883.  They  were  that 
social  forces  are  capable  of  being  ascertained  and  measured  ;  and  that 
like  physical  phenomena,  social  phenomena  can  be  controlled  by  a 
knowledge  of  their  laws.  If,  declares  the  author,  these  two  theses 
are  not  capable  of  proof  we  must  then  abandon  the  hope  of  ever 
establishing  a  social  science  or  of  improving  man's  condition.  He 
maintains  that  the  dynamic  forces  of  society,  the  motive  powers  of 
human  activity,  are  the  feelings  and  emotions  which  have  hitherto 
been  excluded  from  the  study  of  mind.  These  make  up  the  content 
of  subjective  psychology.  The  investigation  of  the  metliod  of  con- 
trolling and  directing  these  social  forces  constitutes  the  subject-matter 
of  objective  psychology.  In  Part  III,  on  *' Social  Synthesis  of  the 
Factors,"  Professor  Ward  comes  face  to  face  with  the  problems  of 
politics,  industry  and  social  welfare,  and  his  endeavor  to  apply  the 
theories  so  laboriously  expounded  in  the  preceding  pages  will  com- 
mand the  earnest  attention  of  all,  even  though  he  may  fail  to  secure 
assent.  It  is  here  that  he  parts  company  with  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer. 
The  State  should  take  an  active,  positive  part  in  social  evolution. 
Society  through  the  State  may  and  should  control  the  social  forces 
and  direct  them  for  the  general  good.  The  legislator  may  manipulate 
them  as  the  inventor  does  those  of  the  physical  world. 


University  Extension. 


UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  AS  A  METHOD  OF 

RESEARCH. 


THE  writer  once  attended  a  conference  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  University  Extension.  The  discussions 
recognized  the  necessity  and  the  benefits  of  extendinfr  some- 
thing. Just  what  was  to  be  extended,  however,  did  not 
become  clear.  Some  speakers  were  so  rash  as  to  assert  that 
University  Extension  offered  facilities  for  precisely  the  same 
training  in  the  same  subjects,  as  could  be  obtained  by  resident 
study  at  the  University.  This  would  be  true  University 
Extension,if  the  statement  were  true.   Unfortunately  it  is  not. 

Soberer  thinkers  are  coming  to  see  that  what  this  new 
method  of  education  offers  is  not  University  training  at  all. 
It  is  not  University  Extension.  It  does  not  provide  educa- 
tion or  training  after  the  University  plan.  It  has  a  method 
and  an  end  peculiar  to  itself.  So  far  as  the  University  is  an 
institution  for  special  training  and  information,  it  does  not 
resemble  the  University.  So  far  as  the  University  is  an 
organization  for  furthering  research,  there  is  no  resemblance 
between  the  methods  of  the  University  and  of  University 
Extension. 

Now  it  is  only  as  the  friends  of  University  Extension 
realize  that  these  two  kinds  of  education  and  of  educational 
machinery  are  distinct,  unlike,  and  fitted  to  serve  different 
purposes,  that  there  is  any  promise  of  growth  or  per- 
manence in  the  movement. 

But  while  University  Extension  cannot  be  regarded  as  an 
organization  for  research,  for  the  pursuit  of  new  truth,  In 
the  University  sense,  it  may  be  made  a  powerful  agent  for  a 
certain  kind  of  research. 
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John  Rae,  some  sixty  years  ago,  in  his  **  New  Principles 
of  Political  Economy,''  declares  that  wealth-getting  for  the 
individual  is  not  necessarily  identical  with  an  increase  in 
national  wealth.  An  individual  can  grow  rich  by  the 
acquisition  of  wealth  already  existing.  A  nation  can  only 
grow  rich  by  the  creation  of  new  wealth. 

This  principle  is  capable  of  wide  application.  While  the 
people  as  a  whole,  can  only  be  said  to  increase  their  knowl- 
edge by  the  discovery  (creation)  of  new  truth,  an  individual 
may  increase  his  knowledge  by  the  acquisition  of  old  truth 
already  existing  in  the  minds  of  others. 

A  student  of  monetary  science  for  example,  following 
lectures  at  our  universities,  and  pushing  out  inquiries  of  his 
own  into  new  fields,  may  find  his  work  exasperatingly 
barren  of  results.  The  theory  of  money  is  not  at  all  settled. 
Only  shallow  half-thinkers  and  the  school  of  orthodox  gold- 
monometallism  speak  of  the  "sound  principles''  of  cur- 
rency or  the  **  true  system  of  money  and  credit."  Most  of 
the  real  students  of  monetary  phenomena  regard  all  present 
theories  as  tentative.  But  very  largely  they  pursue  their 
researches  in  only  one  part  of  the  field  open  to  them.  They 
study  movements  of  prices,  the  changes  in  rates  of  exchange, 
the  annual  production  and  consumption  of  gold  and  silver, 
the  organization  of  banks  and  clearing-house  associations, 
and  all  those  interminable  facts  which  every  new  day  swells 
to  greater  and  more  bewildering  volume.  But  they  neglect 
very  largely  the  equally  important  field  of  inquiry — ^what 
are  the  theories,  the  opinions,  the  thoughts  of  the  men 
who  are  daily  in  the  midst  of  these  monetary  phenomena 
— ^the  men  who  buy  and  sell  exchange,  who  draw  and 
accept  bills,  who  pay  and  receive  money.  They  give  little 
heed  to  the  traditional  opinions  of  business  houses  as  to  the 
nature  and  uses  of  money  and  credit.  They  never  stop  to 
ask  the  average  man,  or  a  score  of  average  men,  or  the 
exceptionally  clever  man  of  business,  as  to  what  this  thing 
credit  is,  and  what  offices  it  performs,  and  what  are  the 
exact  operations  gone  through  with.     The  minds  of  the 
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people  who  use  money  but  who  do  not  professionally  theorize 
upon  the  subject,  are  vast  repositories  of  truth  about  money, 
which  are  in  the  main  overlooked  and  unappreciated  by  the 
students  of  money.  These  are  psychological  facts  it  may  be 
urged,  and  therefore,  they  cannot  aid  us.  But  the  student 
of  money  and  credit,  sooner  or  later,  must  find  that  money 
and  credit  are  forces  which  issue  fix)m  psychological  sources, 
and  that  in  the  minds  of  the  men  who  use  these  forces,  is 
the  fittest  place  to  discover  their  sources. 

There  is  probably  no  better  agency  for  exploring  this  field 
than  the  methods  of  University  Extension.  My  experience 
in  conducting  a  course  of  this  kind  on  the  "  History  and 
Theory  of  Money  '*  in  Philadelphia  two  years  ago  convinced 
me  that  I  had  a  rare  opportunity  to  learn  new  truth  from  my 
hearers  and  questioners.  In  the  audience  were  representa- 
tives of  many  of  the  banks  and  business  houses  of  the  city, 
and  the  way  of  regarding  money,  which  seemed  instinctive 
with  many  of  these  men,  convinced  me  that  much  of  our 
theory  had  gone  astray.  We  were  trying  to  explain  the  facts 
of  to-day  by  a  theory  which  belonged,  if  anywhere,  to  past 
ages.  I  do  not  mean  that  I  found  my  audience  in  possession 
of  any  general  theory  of  money  which  could  be  regarded  as 
adequately  explaining  the  facts  of  our  money  system  to-day. 
God  forbid  !  But  there  were  ideas  which  fitted  special  cases. 
There  were  parts  of  theories.  There  were  facts  which  showed 
the  necessity  of  revising  the  theory. 

University  Extension,  then,  may  be  made  a  very  good 
method  of  laboratory  work  for  the  university  student  or 
teacher.  In  his  audiences  he  comes  in  direct  contact  with 
the  men  who  do  the  concrete  thinking  of  the  world.  He  can 
study  their  ways  of  thinking,  can  learn  their  reasons  for  the 
familiar  facts,  and  by  this  means  acquire  the  special  knowl- 
edge they  have.  By  this  process  of  acquisition  his  knowledge 
is  increased.  His  university  is  extended  to  the  whole  society 
in  which  he  lectures,  for  his  audiences  will  probably  be,  in 
the  long  run,  representative  of  the  whole  society.  He  is  made 
a  better  university  man,  a  more  useful  scholar,  by  this  process. 
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But  this  is  not  all.  He  is  made  more  capable  of  discover- 
ing new  truth  by  this  training.  His  observation  of  other 
men's  ideas  about  these  facts  teaches  him  where  lie  the 
sources  of  error  in  our  ideas.  He  sees  the  inadequacy  of  cer- 
tain popular  explanations  of  facts ;  he  learns  the  mental  process 
by  which  such  erroneous  results  are  reached  ;  he  learns  how 
to  detect  fallacies  and  how  to  construct  sound  theories ;  he 
learns  where  the  new  truth  is  to  be  found  and  the  path  which 
will  lead  him  thither. 

Possibly,  if  this  view  of  University  Extension  as  a  method 
of  exploiting  the  intellectual  possessions  of  the  people  in  the 
interests  of  university  learning  were  the  common  one,  there 
would  be  small  popular  support  for  the  movement.  It  should 
be  remembered,  however,  that  this  process  of  acquisition  is 
not  one-sided  robbery.  Certainly,  the  audience  can  learn 
something  from  the  lecturer  in  the  same  way.  The  practical 
man  of  business  learns  that  there  is  a  science  about  the  facts 
familiar  to  him ;  that  the  world  is  full  of  books  and  men 
attempting  to  lay  down  a  systematic  and  intelligible  explana- 
tion of  the  actual  world  he  knows.  He  knows  it  in  certain 
special  parts.  He  even  has  a  theory  about  so  much  of  it  as 
he  is  most  familiar  with.  But  he  now  appreciates  that  it  is 
possible  to  connect  all  these  facts  in  such  a  way  as  to  show 
order  in  their  arrangement,  regularity  in  their  movement, 
rationality  in  their  outcome.  If  the  lecturer  knows  his  busi- 
ness, the  average  hearer  will  get  more  than  he  gives  in  this 
process  of  mutual  mental  spoliation.  In  this  exchange,  as 
in  all  normal  exchanges,  the  gain  is  on  both  sides,  and  the 
national  fund  of  knowledge  is  thus  increased.  It  results 
in  the  creation  of  new  truth — and,  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
better  distribution  of  this  truth  among  the  different  classes 
of  society.  The  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  advancing 
economic  science  to-day  lies  in  the  difficulty  of  bringing 
to  a  common  understanding  the  men  of  the  practical  world 
and  the  men  of  the  scholarly  world.  University  Extension 
is  an  admirable  agency  for  bringing  these  two  types  of 
minds  into  contact,  to  the  gain  of  both.    Each  learns  his 
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fallacies  by  acquiring  the  standpoint  of  the  other.  Bach 
proves  his  soundness  by  convincing  the  other.  The  result 
tends  toward  ag^reement  upon  fundamental  points.  Society 
gains  by  the  accretion  to  solid  knowledge  thus  made. 

SiDNBY  Sherwood. 

Johnt  Hc^kims  University,  Baltimort,  Md. 


EXTENSION  OF  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  IN  NEW 

YORK. 


THOUGH  public  library  interests  have  been  recognized 
by  the  New  York  Legislature  since  1838  when  $55,cxx> 
a  year  was  voted  for  their  aid,  the  results  were  very 
unsatisfactory  till  the  passing  of  the  well-known  University 
law  in   1892,  when  the  Public  Libraries  Department  was 
formally  organized  with  an  annual  appropriation  of  $25,000. 
By  the  provision  of  this  law  any  firee  public  library  in  the 
University  may  have  duplicated  each  year  fix)m  the  public 
libraries  money  any  sum  raised  for  books  from  local  sources 
to  the  limit  of  $200,  all  the  books  to  be  approved  by  the 
regents. 
Libraries  which  may  receive  State  aid  are  of  three  kinds : 

1.  College  and  academy  libraries.  Any  library  of  a  col- 
lege, academy  or  other  institution  in  the  University  is  already 
under  State  supervision,  and  may  at  once  share  the  public 
money  if  it  is  free  to  the  public  for  either  reference  or  circula- 
tion. 

A  college  or  academy  library  to  be  counted  as  public  must 
be  open  at  least  six  hours  daily  while  classes  are  in  session, 
and  in  vacation  at  least  one  hour  on  each  of  three  days  of 
each  week. 

2.  Association  libraries.  This  includes  libraries  of  asso- 
ciations whose  books  are  free  to  members  only.  Allied  to 
these  are  subscription  libraries,  which  are  free  to  all  paying 
a  fee  for  the  use  of  the  books.  Such  libraries  may  become 
free  by  transferring  their  property  to  the  municipal  or  village 
corporation  which  must  support  the  library  thereafter  by 
tax.  In  this  case,  books  will  be  appraised  by  an  expert  and 
one-half  their  value  duplicated  by  the  State,  on  the  same 
principle  as  if  the  money  were  raised  at  one  time  for  buying 
books.     If  this  transfer  can  not  be  made,  such  libraries  may 
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receive  State  aid  by  making  their  books  free  for  reference 
only  to  the  public.  This  must,  however,  be  made  real  work 
for  the  popular  good.  Suitable  conveniences  must  be  pro- 
vided for  visitors,  and  there  must  be  evidence  that  the  public 
recognizes  the  advantages  and  opportunities  of  the  reading* 
room  as  its  own.  This  rule  prevents  State  funds  from  being 
used  for  private  enterprise  or  individual  gain. 

3.  Free  libraries.  This  includes  only  those  which  are 
open  without  charge  for  either  reference  or  lending  or  both, 
to  all  citizens  of  the  locality  who  conform  to  rules  approved 
by  the  regents.  These  rules  may  exclude  all  disorderly  or 
offensive  persons  and  children  under  twelve  years  of  age ; 
and  in  special  cases,  each  of  which  must  be  separately  ap- 
proved, may  open  the  library  only  to  one  sex. 

Every  library  must  be  open  at  least  one  hour  on  three 
days  of  each  week ;  in  villages  of  2000  or  more  inhabitants 
public  libraries  must  be  open  at  least  two  hours  daily  for  not 
less  than  six  days  of  each  week  ;  and  in  villages  or  cities  of 
10,000  or  more  inhabitants  libraries  must  be  open  at  least  six 
hours  daily.  This  does  not  require  any  library  to  be  open 
on  Sundays  or  legal  holidays. 

Under  these  rules  forty-two  libraries  have  now  been  char- 
tered by  the  University,  which  inspects  their  work  and 
requires  annual  reports.  This  admission  is  necessary  to 
entitle  the  library  to  State  aid. 

In  special  circumstances  connected  with  starting  or  reor- 
ganizing a  library,  on  approval  of  the  regents,  the  library 
money  may  be  used  not  only  for  books,  serials  and  binding, 
but  also  for  other  library  expenses ;  e.g.,  cases,  cataloging 
printing,  rent,  services,  etc.,  and  the  requirement  as  to  hours 
of  opening  may  be  modified  till  the  library  is  more  firmly 
established. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  grant  of  money.  State  aid  in- 
cludes the  loan  of  traveling  libraries  under  the  following 
rules: 

I.  On  satisfactory  guarantee  that  all  regents  rules  will  be 
complied  with,  a  traveling  library  may  be  lent  to  any  public 
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library  under  visitation  of  the  regents  on  application  of  its 
trustees. 

2.  Under  like  conditions,  a  traveling  library  may  be  lent 
to  a  community  on  application  of  twenty-five  resident  tax- 
payers or  of  the  officers  of  an  Extension  centre,  club,  course 
or  circle,  if  registered  by  the  regents ;  provided  that  the 
applicants  also  agree  that  as  soon  as  public  interest  will, 
warrant  such  action,  they  will  take  steps  to  establish  a  free 
public  library  as  provided  in  laws  of  1892,  chapter  378,  sec- 
tion 36.  The  applicants  shall  name  a  responsible  owner  of 
real  estate  to  act  as  trustee  of  said  library  and  he  must 
become  personally  responsible  for  any  loss  or  injury  beyond 
reasonable  wear.  This  trustee  shall  designate  a  suitable 
person  to  be  librarian. 

3.  A  fee  of  $5  for  100  or  $3  for  50  volumes  shall  be  paid  in 
advance  for  suitable  cases,  printed  catalogs,  necessary  blanks 
and  records,  and  transportation  both  ways.  If  the  right  to 
borrow  books  is  to  be  limited  to  members  of  a  centre  or  club 
a  double  fee  must  be  paid. 

4.  Such  precaution  shall  be  taken  in  packing  as  to  guard 
effectively  against  injury  in  transportation. 

5.  Notes,  corrections  of  the  press,  or  marks  of  any  kind  on 
books  belonging  to  the  library  are  unconditionally  forbidden. 
Borrowing  trustees  will  be  held  responsible  for  all  losses  or 
injuries  beyond  reasonable  wear,  however  caused. 

6.  The  traveling  library  shall  not  be  kept  longer  than  six 
months  after  its  reception,  except  by  special  permission.  It 
may  be  exchanged  for  another  on  the  same  terms  and  these 
exchanges  may  continue  as  long  as  the  regents  rules  are 
observed. 

7.  The  librarian  shall  care  for  the  books  while  under  his 
control  and  circulate  them  in  accordance  with  the  regents 
rules,  and  shall  make  such  reports  respecting  their  use  as  the 
regents  may  require. 

8.  For  wilful  violation  of  any  library  rule  the  director  of 
the  State  library  may  suspend  the  privilege  of  State  loans 
till  the  case  is  considered  by  the  regents  committee. 
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Annotated  lists  of  libraries  will  be  sent  on  request,  and  in- 
quiries for  information  or  advice  will  be  promptly  answered 
if  directed  to  Public  Libraries  Department,  State  Library, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  annotated  lists  sent  with  each  library  may  be  retained 
for  reference  after  the  books  are  returned.  There  are  now 
twelve  general  lists  of  loo  volumes  and  four  lists  of  fifty  vol- 
umes. Some  of  these  contain  a  large  proportion  of  standard 
works  ;  others  only  books  more  recently  published.  About 
twenty  per  cent  are  works  of  fiction,  ten  to  twenty  per  cent 
each  of  biography,  history  and  travel,  while  popular  science, 
economics  and  general  literature  are  well  represented.  Each 
of  these  twelve  libraries  have  been  duplicated  from  two  to 
ten  times  as  demand  arises. 

Besides  these,  there  are  seven  subject  libraries :  Two  on 
American  history,  one  of  forty-three  the  other  of  twenty 
volumes ;  one  on  French  history  of  forty-five  volumes  ;  two 
on  economics,  one  of  twenty-five  the  other  of  fifty  volumes, 
and  two  on  agriculture,  one  of  thirty- three  the  other  of  sixty 
volumes. 

Other  lists  are  in  preparation  by  specialists  in  each  sub- 
ject. The  smaller  libraries  may  be  combined  with  selections 
of  twenty-five  or  fifty  volumes  of  the  best  books  on  special 
subjects,  adapted  to  the  needs  of  Extension  centres,  study 
clubs,  lecture  courses  and  reading  circles. 

Early  in  each  year  a  traveling  library  is  made  up  of  the 
100  best  books  of  the  year  just  passed.  The  value  of  this  is 
evident  for  small  libraries  and  those  whose  funds  allow  only 
limited  yearly  accessions. 

The  Extension  libraries  contain  a  large  number  of  dupli- 
cates, and  special  lists  are  made  for  individual  centres,  each 
choosing  its  own  books  after  consultation  with  the  lec- 
turer. 

In  addition  to  the  traveling  libraries,  the  Public  Libraries 
Department  supplies  the  Capitol  library,  now  containing  700 
volumes,  including  all  the  best  new  books  as  they  appear,  as 
well  as  standard  works. 
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As  these  are  for  circulation  among  employees  of  the  Capi- 
tol, a  large  number  of  juvenile  books  in  science  and  travel 
are  added  for  the  use  of  pages  and  junior  clerks  employed  in 
the  State  offices.  In  this  way  many,  who  otherwise  would 
be  dependent  on  newspapers  or  borrowed  books,  are  supplied 
with  the  best  popular  literature,  both  for  instruction  and 
entertainment.  The  immediate  and  large  use  of  the  books» 
both  by  circulation  and  in  the  reading-room,  shows  that  the 
privilege  is  appreciated  by  those  for  whom  it  was  provided. 

Another  good  result,  not  directly  intended,  has  come  from 
locating  the  books  in  the  general  reading-room,  where  any 
reader  may  have  access  to  the  shelves.  The  large  number 
of  juvenile  books  have  attracted  to  the  library  many  school 
children  who  formerly  spent  their  time  on  the  streets  from 
choice,  besides  many  for  whom  the  street  was  the  only  place 
of  interest  or  amusement.  In  both  cases  not  only  is  good 
reading  provided,  but  the  habit  is  formed  early  in  life  of 
frequenting  the  library,  and  these  readers  are  from  youth 
thrown  under  the  educating  influence  of  its  atmosphere  and 
peculiar  environment. 

To  sum  up,  there  are  now  over  loo  traveling  libraries  and 
10,000  books  at  the  disposal  of  the  State.  Of  these  eighty- 
three  libraries  have  been  sent  out,  over  fifty  per  cent  ta 
small  towns  and  villages.  The  charging  system  provided  is 
carefully  used,  and  the  statistics  compiled  from  these  returns 
make  an  interesting  study.  As  would  be  expected,  fiction 
is  most  read,  the  percentage  varying  from  forty-four  to  sixty- 
eight  per  cent.  The  largest  total  circulation  thus  far  is  504,. 
or  each  book  read  on  an  average  five  times  during  six 
months.  As  yet,  the  libraries  have  always  been  returned 
intact  and  in  excellent  condition.  One  town,  having  a  sub- 
scription but  no  public  library,  applied  through  twenty-five 
taxpayers  for  a  traveling  library,  placing  it  for  convenience 
in  the  subscription  library,  the  traveling  library  books  being, 
as  required,  free  to  the  public.  As  a  result,  the  subscription 
library  turned  over  its  books  to  the  town  and  is  now  char- 
tered as  a  free  public  library. 
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Indirectly  the  libraries  perform  another  service  in  the 
interest  of  progressive  and  enlightened  methods  of  library 
economy.  The  presence  of  100  books  classified  and  cata- 
loged by  experts  and  provided  with  approved  charging 
systems  and  other  devices  for  rapid  and  satisfactory  work» 
can  not  fail  to  exert  a  definite  influence  on  those  libraries 
whose  methods  do  not  make  the  most  of  available  resources. 
Their  practical  value  is  almost  wholly  dependent  on  the 
librarian,  who  has  in  his  power  largely  to  mold  the  mental 
activity  of  his  commimity. 

Extension  lecture  courses  not  only  incidentally  rouse  new 
interest  in  libraries  already  existing,  but  some  communities 
agitating  the  establishment  of  a  free  library  start  an  Exten* 
sion  course  as  the  first  step  toward  that  end.  The  lectures 
create  interest  in  literary  subjects,  and  the  traveling  library 
supplies  the  demand.  At  the  end  of  the  course,  and  after 
the  books  are  returned,  the  community  realizes  in  a  new  way 
its  need  of  some  provision  for  the  intellectual  training  and 
entertainment  of  its  citizens.  The  traveling  library  thus 
becomes  an  object-lesson,  as  well  as  a  valuable  factor,  in  the 
educational  work  of  the  Extension  centre. 

From  the  beginning,  the  Extension  Department  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  though  by  no  means 
underrating  the  great  value  of  the  Extension  of  University 
Teaching,  has  recognized  this  as  one  phase  only  of  its  many- 
sided  work.  At  present  the  greater  prominence  is  given  ta 
the  extension  of  the  public  library  as  being  a  permanent 
measure,  reaching  and  benefiting  all  without  discrimination. 
It  meets  the  needs  both  of  those  who  wish  to  be  amused  and 
of  those  who  seek  to  be  edified,  and  gives  all  grades  of  in* 
struction  on  all  subjects  by  mild  or  severe  methods. 

The  State  of  New  York,  therefore,  is  looking  to  its  Public 
lyibraries  Department  for  far-reaching  and  enduring  educa- 
tional results. 

MvRTiLLA  Avery. 

University  of  the  State  0/ New  York,  Albany. 


J.  CHURTON  COLLINS  IN  ENGLAND. 


I  WONDER  if  the  majority  of  those  who  heard  Mr.  Collins 
lecture  during  his  short  visit  to  this  country  appreciated 
what  the  man  was  to  whom  they  were  listening,  or 
inquired  into  his  history  and  his  standing  among  English 
men  of  letters. 

Mr.  Collins  is  one  of  the  leading  public  scholars  of  Eng- 
land to-day,  and  by  public  scholars,  I  mean  the  university, 
men  who,  as  lecturers  and  writers,  are  aiding  the  people  to 
obtain  culture.  Mr.  Moulton,  Mr.  Mackinder,  Mr.  Shaw, 
and  Mr.  Sadler  have  perhaps  made  more  of  a  name  with 
American  audiences  as  a  body  by  their  attractive  eloquence ; 
but  to  the  discriminating  few  it  must  have  been  apparent 
that  no  Englishman  of  such  profound  scholarship  and  criti- 
cal ability  as  Mr.  Collins  has  come  to  our  shores  for  many 
3.  day.  His  name  is  a  strong  one  in  his  own  land.  London 
is  not  yet  done  talking  about  the  great  literary  controversy 
of  Collins  vs.  Gosse ;  and  the  most  conservative  of  all 
centres  of  learning,  Oxford  University,  is  at  last  weakening 
under  his  repeated  and  masterly  attacks  upon  her  for  the 
exclusion  of  English  literature  from  her  curriculum. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  enjoying  some  little  acquaintance 
with  him  in  Oxford  a  year  ago,  and  now,  after  his  visit  to 
Philadelphia,  some  words  about  him  may,  I  trust,  prove  not 
unacceptable.  At  that  venerable  and  lovely  English  dty 
of  colleges  there  was  held,  in  August,  1892,  a  summer  meet- 
ing of  the  University  Extension  Society.  Here  for  a  memor- 
able month  we  feasted  upon  the  intellectual  treats  which  the 
energetic  secretary,  Mr.  Sadler,  had  provided.  All  the 
lecturers  above  named  gave  courses,  and  there  were  others 
of  equal  power.  We  were  given  the  best  that  English  cul- 
ture could  show.     But  among  them  all  there  was  none  from 
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whose  lectures  one  came  away  so  much  enriched  as  from 
those  of  Mr.  Collins.  Here  was  a  man  who  had  made  him- 
self master  of  his  subject,  and  with  each  new  discourse  from 
him  one  admired  his  learning  and  his  critical  faculty  the 
more.  His  actual  knowledge  of  literature  is  enormous.  A 
profound  Grecian,  he  has  not  only  made  all  classical  litera* 
ture  his  own,  but  has  supplemented  this  with  just  as  wide 
an  acquaintance  with  the  authors  of  Italy,  Prance,  Spain, 
and  most  of  all,  of  England.  He  is  a  fine  example  of  what 
English  scholarship  means  in  its  frdlest. 

Mr.  Collins  is  a  graduate  of  Balliol  College,  which  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  colleges  of  Oxford  in  point  of  reputation 
for  learning,  though  he  thinks  that  it  will  fall  from  this 
position  now  that  Professor  Jowett  is  gone.  After  taking 
his  degree,  he  remained  for  seven  years  as  a  tutor,  and  it 
was  in  the  reading  through  the  long  evening  hours,  in  the 
ideal  seclusion  which  those  ancient  precincts  of  learning 
afford,  that  he  laid  the  foundations  of  his  vast  knowledge  of 
letters.  He  is  like  Bentley  in  the  breadth  and  accuracy  of 
his  knowledge,  and  like  Johnson  in  his  capacity  for  assimi- 
lating large  quantities  of  reading. 

The  chief  aim  of  Mr.  Collins'  life  is  to  awaken  the  English 
universities  to  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  teaching  English 
literature,  and  of  teaching  it  in  a  broad,  noble  spirit — ^litera- 
ture for  the  sake  of  literature — and  not  as  an  illustration  of 
prosy  facts  of  philology.  The  universities  are  slow  to  see  the 
value  of  this,  and  Mr.  Collins  is  at  the  head  of  a  school  of 
men  who,  backed  by  the  masses  of  those  who  desire  ade- 
quate education  in  this  line,  are  giving  their  best  efforts. 
toward  moving  the  authorities,  both  academic  and  legisla* 
tive,  to  bring  about  this  end.  Said  he  in  a  conversation  on 
the  subject :  *' There  are  millions  in  England  who  are  ripe 
for  education  in  ethics  and  aesthetics,  yet  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge refuse  to  give  it.  They  turn  the  study  of  literature 
into  dry  philology.  They  start  a  word  up  and  then  they 
himt  it  thro'  Rome  and  thro'  Greece,  and  clear  back  inta 
Noah's  Ark." 
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Not  long  ago  his  mission  was  so  far  successful  that, 
yielding  to  popular  demands,  Oxford  established  a  chair  of 
English  language  and  literature ;  but,  sad  to  say,  the  pros- 
pects of  at  last  having  Spenser  and  Shakespeare  and  Milton 
taught  in  a  competent  manner  proved  too  alarming  to  those 
who  controlled  the  matter,  and  they  seized  upon  the  word 
'*  language  *'  in  the  foundation,  to  pervert  the  work  of  the 
department  into  the  channels  of  purely  Anglo-Saxon  study. 
Mr.  Collins  wrote  sorrowfully:  **It  is  indeed  half-painfiil, 
half-ludicrous,  to  reflect  that  at  the  present  moment,  in 
Oxford  alone,  upwards  of  ;^30ooa  year  are  expended  on  the 
interpretation  of  writings  which  are  confessedly  of  no  liter- 
ary value,  and  of  interest  only  as  monuments  of  language, 
while  not  one  farthing  a  year  is  spent  on  the  interpretation 
of  works  which  are  the  glory  of  our  country.*'  He  had  a 
<x>rrespondence  on  the  subject  with  Matthew  Arnold,  and 
the  former  Oxford  Professor  of  Poetry  thus  expressed  him- 
self in  one  of  his  letters :  ''I  have  no  faith  in  those  who  at 
our  universities  prescribe  the  courses  of  study.'* 

But  Mr.  Collins'  efforts  seem  at  length  to  be  on  the  point 
of  succeeding,  and  just  before  he  sailed  for  home  came  over 
the  news  that  Oxford  has  taken  a  step  that  really  looks  to 
the  proper  recognition  of  literature,  if  it  does  not  unhappily 
receive  the  set-back  that  befel  the  previous  movement. 

In  1885,  Edmund  Gosse  issued  from  the  press  of  Cam- 
bridge University,  his  book,  **  From  Shakespeare  to  Pope." 
This  work  contained  several  errors  in  life-dates  of  authors 
and  dates  of  publication  of  poems,  and  also  several  mis- 
statements about  certain  works  of  literature.  These  errors, 
though  minor  in  importance,  were  clearly  reprehensible  in 
a  book  given  forth  from  a  seat  of  learning,  especially  from  a 
man  of  Mr.  Gosse' s  standing.  The  mistakes  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  regular  reviewers,  who  united  in  the  usual 
high  praise  with  which  they  greet  all  that  Mr.  Gosse  pub- 
lishes. Not  so  with  Mr.  Collins,  however.  It  was  an 
unfortunate  day  for  the  book  when  it  came  under  the 
•eye  of  this  critic,  whose  scholarship  is  as  exact  as  it  is 
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broad.  He  detected  the  errors  at  once,  and  in  a  lengthy 
article  in  the  Quarterly  Review^  he  exposed  them  with  a 
severity  that  was  crushing.  Nothing  like  it  had  appeared 
since  the  days  of  Christopher  North  and  Lord  Macaulay. 
The  reviewer  called  on  **all  friends  of  learning  to  join  in 
discountenancing  so  evil  a  precedent''  Here  is  an  example 
of  his  stinging  language.  Of  one  of  Gosse's  particularly 
unfortunate  statements  he  says:  ''It  would  be  difficult  to 
match  this.  Nearly  every  word  is  a  blunder.  Indeed,  we 
will  boldly  say  that,  if  our  own  or  any  other  literature  were 
ransacked,  it  would  be  ransacked  in  vain  for  a  sentence 
which  condenses  so  many  errors  and  so  much  of  that  crassa 
neglig,entia,  which  is  as  reprehensible  in  writers  as  it  is  in 
lawyers  and  doctors."  No  wonder  that  Mr.  Gosse  is 
reported  to  have  offered  his  resignation  from  the  lectureship 
on  English  language  and  literature.  His  strictures  on  Pope 
were  characterized  by  Mr.  Collins  as  **the  pert  irreverence 
with  which  very  little  men  are  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of 
great  men."  And  with  similar  poignant  reproof  does  he 
impale  the  unfortunate  lecturer  on  literature  throughout 
many  pages.  All  literary  London  was  stirred  to  its  depths 
by  the  irresistible  brilliancy  of  the  attack. 

When  it  came  Mr.  Gosse' s  turn  to  answer,  he  surprised 
every  one  by  the  submissive  mood  in  which  he  endured  the 
chastising.  In  a  reply  full  of  "amenity  and  grace,"  he 
acknowledged  the  justice  of  the  criticisms  in  general,  though 
denying  them  in  two  or  three  instances.  He  promised  to  be 
more  careful  in  the  future,  and  he  hinted  at  a  former  close 
friendship,  but  present  estrangement,  between  himself  and 
his  critic,  in  a  way  that  gave  the  affair  almost  the  nature  of 
a  tragedy.  As  a  London  correspondent  wrote,  it  was  "a 
feat  of  magnanimity  which  is  hardly  to  be  paralleled  in  the 
annals  of  literature."  While  all  parties  agreed  that  Mr. 
Collins'  diatribe  was  simply  unanswerable,  their  sympathies 
were  in  part  saved  to  Mr.  Gosse  by  the  restrained  and  penitent 
tone  of  his  answer.  Mr.  Collins  was  compared  to  Macaulay  in 
his  clear,  sweeping  sentences  and  trenchant  style.    Whoever 
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wishes  to  follow  up  this  very  interesting  affidr,  will  find  it 
in  the  Quarterly  Review^  No.  163,  and  in  the  reprints  from 
the  Athejiceum^  in  vol.  vi  of  The  Critic. 

Mr.  Collins  is  good  for  many  another  literary  conquest  yet ; 
and  we  predict  for  him  that  his  long  warfare  upon  the  uni- 
versities is  very  soon  to  be  rewarded,  and  that  Oxford  will 
establish  a  chair  for  teaching  the  great  treasures  of  English 
literature  in  as  far-reaching  a  manner  as  she  has  always 
taught  the  other  great  subjects  of  learning.  No  abler  or 
more  distinguished  scholar  could  be  chosen  for  that  chair 
than  J.  Churton  Collins. 

J.  Russell  Hayes. 

Swarthmof  College. 


THE  AMERICAN  SCHOLAR. 


THE  signs  are  manifold,  that  in  our  collegiate  and  univer- 
sity life  the  days  of  poverty  and  enforced  parsimony 
are  nearing  their  end.  The  men  who  have  accumulated 
princely  fortunes  in  our  great  cities,  or  their  children,  are 
beginning  to  see  that  the  creation  and  fostering  of  great 
educational  institutions  is  the  most  useful,  the  most  endur- 
ing, the  most  honorable  memorial  they  can  leave  behind 
them  here.  The  professional  path  will  never  be  the  short 
cut  to  glory,  still  less  to  wealth,  but  we  do  see  the  time  near 
at  hand  when  the  teacher's  career  will  be  a  fully  respected 
and  honorable  profession  ;  and,  what  is  more  essential,  when 
we  shall  be  adequately  provided  with  all  the  costly  equip- 
ments of  the  new  education,  great  libraries,  laboratories, 
galleries  of  casts  and  photographs,  delicate  apparatus,  mu- 
seums of  zoology,  botany  and  geology,  and  all  the  rest. 

Only  a  few  years  ago.  President  Eliot  estimated  the  total 
money  value  of  the  **  plant  **  of  our  oldest  university  at  not 
more  than  $7,000,000,  and  this  was  the  gross  result  of  innu- 
merable donations,  public  and  private,  considered  in  their 
time  as  generous  ones,  through  two  centuries  and  a  half ! 
But  it  was  stated  from  a  competent  source,  before  the 
Chicago  University  opened  its  doors  to  a  student,  that  the 
institution  had  an  assured  endowment  of  $10,000,000,  not 
one-sixth  of  which  had  been  drawn  from  the  bottomless 
pockets  of  its  reputed  founder.  Probably  almost  the  same 
was  true,  or  will  be  true,  at  Palo  Alto.  It  can  hardly  be 
questioned,  that  such  wise  action  will  be  imitated  elsewhere, 
and  that  in  the  next  decades  our  higher  education  in 
America  will  be  lifted  to  an  entirely  new  plane  of  material 
prosperity,  tolerably  proportionate,  at  least,  to  the  unex- 
ampled general  affluence  of  our  communities,  and  to  the 
enormous  accumulated  wealth  in  the  hands  of  individuals. 
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But  even  the  dawn  of  such  a  day  brings  with  it,  of  course, 
not  relief,  but  only  heavier  responsibilities.  Now,  there  is 
no  such  thing  in  nature  or  life  as  an  absolutely  new  crea- 
tion. Just  as  in  our  bodies  growth  and  year-long  change 
will  never  eradicate  the  peculiarities  of  individual  structure 
transmitted  from  forgotten  ancestors  or  stamped  upon  us  by 
earliest  associations,  so  in  the  life  of  a  race  and  a  nation  the 
past  can  never  be  cut  away  behind  us.  The  scholar,  the 
man  of  wide-ranging  observation,  sees  more  clearly  every 
day  the  enduring  effects  of  inheritance  and  environment, 
sees  that  we  ourselves  must  be  in  great  degree  what  our 
predecessors  have  made  us,  and  that  what  we  are  our 
children  must  largely  remain.  And  so,  now  as  always,  in 
planning  for  a  wider  future,  we  must  look  behind  as  well 
as  before,  and  try  to  realize  more  adequately  what  our 
fathers  have  builded  for  us.  To  every  man,  therefore,  who 
is  working  steadily  for  the  improvement  of  our  political 
and  social  life,  that  is,  to  every  good  citizen  of  the  great 
republic,  the  question  comes  straight  home  :  what  has  been 
and  what  is,  the  actual  and  ideal  character,  what  have  been 
the  aims  and  objects  in  life,  whether  in  any  measure  attained 
or  not,  of  the  intelligent  thoughtful  American  ?  How  can 
the  best  possibilities  for  the  future  be  peacefully  and  natu- 
rally evolved  out  of  the  present,  as  we  view  it  thoughtfully 
in  the  light  of  the  past  ? 

The  first  scholar,  upon  the  threshold  of  our  modem  life, 
was  the  monk.  The  earliest  colleges  founded  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  as  in  other  countries,  were  little  else  than 
religious  retreats  for  scholastic  celibates.  Some  traces  of 
these  conditions  are  but  just  dying  out  in  our  old  home, 
e,  g,y  the  rule  that  holders  of  fellowships  may  not  marry  and 
the  necessity  that  an  instructor  shall  be  a  man  in  holy 
orders.  But  the  monastery  was  in  its  time  really  a  neces- 
sary asylum  and  nursery  of  scholarship,  in  a  social  organ- 
ization almost  wholly  made  up  of  the  knight  and  the  man- 
at-arms,  the  peasant  and  the  serf.    The  newer  and  truly 
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modem  type  of.  man,  who  has  overshadowed  if  not  outlived 
all  these  older  ones,  is  the  free  burgher :  the  artisan  and 
the  merchant  of  the  city  :  and  feudalism  was  undermined 
most  of  all  by  the  rise  of  the  independent  mercantile  com- 
munities. 

Feudal  conditions  were  not  extinct  by  any  means  when 
the  English  colonies  of  America  were  planted :  but  little  of 
that  slow-d3dng  order  of  things  would  bear  transportation 
across  the  seas.  The  grim  conditions  of  the  new  life  forced 
upon  our  grandsires,  from  the  first,  a  sturdy  equality  of 
manhood,  a  hearty  interest  and  participation  of  all  in  the 
affairs  of  the  commonweal,  of  the  town  and  the  State,  as 
well  as  of  the  church. 

And  for  similar  reasons,  we  have  hardly  seen  among  us  at 
any  later  time  the  traditional  English  type  of  the  scholar,  who, 
sequestered  from  the  busy  world  of  men,  '*  paces  the  studious 
cloister's  pale.**  Indeed,  that  very  phrase  which  was  just 
quoted  may  very  well  serve  to  remind  us,  that  even  in  elder 
England  the  learned  and  sensitive  young  poet  of  ''  II  Pen- 
seroso,**  himself,  played  later  on  in  life  a  world-famous  part 
in  the  great  politics  of  Cromwell's  day  as  **  Latin  Secretary 
to  the  Commonwealth." 

An  educated  clergy  was  one  of  the  two  objects  for  which 
the  oldest  American  college  was  founded  on  the  edge  of  the 
wilderness ;  but  it  was  never  intended  to  produce  a  clergy 
educated  out  of  the  heartiest  interest  and  activity  in  the 
affairs  of  the  commune  and  the  nation.  Indeed,  it  is  little 
in  accord  with  the  Puritan  temper,  on  either  side  of  the 
ocean,  to  see  affairs  go  seriously  wrong,  without  making  a 
courageous  and  persistent  struggle  to  set  them  right.  No 
doubt  we  are,  all  of  us,  at  times  tempted  to  express  the 
wish,  that  our  clerical  friends  would  not  meddle  in  this  or 
that : — but  this  feeling  is  generally  due,  not  to  any  sense  of 
their  incompetence  or  unfitness,  but  rather  to  our  natural 
dislike  of  being  too  rudely  reminded,  that  the  **  ethics  of 
the  school  of  Christ"  must  not  only  be  accepted  from  the 
sacred  desk  on  Sunday,  but  put  into  practice  throughout 
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the  week.  And  it  is  even  more  unquestionably  true,  of  llie 
great  body  of  educated  men  generally,  whether  still  engaged 
in  purely  scholastic  pursuits  or  not,  that  we  are  first  and 
most  of  all,  citizens.  There  are,  happily,  no  cloistered  ways 
secluded  from  the  streets  of  men  for  our  feet  to  pace. 
Learning  is  not  now,  if  indeed  it  ever  was,  a  safe  or  honor- 
able retreat  for  men  who  would  escape  the  responsibilities  of 
social  and  political  life. 

There  were  gentle-bred  scholars  among  the  first  band  of 
Pilgrims  at  Plymouth.  They  took  their  natural  place  as 
leaders  from  the  first.  Among  the  statesmen  of  colonial 
times,  the  heroes  of  the  revolutionary  struggle,  were  a  host 
of  true  scholars.  The  wise  men  who  laid  so  deep  and  strong 
the  foundations  of  the  Constitution,  had  studied  the  histories 
of  all  earlier  republics,  all  the  records  of  men's  eflForts  to 
mould  their  political  life  into  enduring  and  endurable  forms, 
and  they  sought  throughout  the  long  past  for  models  or  for 
warnings  to  aid  them  in  their  task.  Such  a  spirit  is  the 
very  essence  of  true  scholarship. 

It  is,  to  be  sure,  easy  to  find  communities  where  the 
**  scholar  in  politics  "  is  regarded  as  an  incongruity.  This 
is,  perhaps,  especially  true  in  the  far  West.  A  somewhat 
new  type  of  man  developed  by  our  peculiar  conditions,  is 
the  tmsentimental,  thrifty,  perhaps  even  selfish,  business 
man  ;  the  successful  practical  fellow,  who  *'  wants  to  know  " 
the  real  use  of  anything  ;  meaning  its  wealth-producing  use. 
This  particular  type  of  the  American  citizen  has,  indeed,  in 
the  judgment  which  he  passes  (in  absentia),  upon  the 
scholar,  too  often  only  one  definite  idea,  viz.,  that  he  is  a 
dreamer,  quite  out  of  contact  with  actual  life.  Recall  for  a 
moment  the  undoubtedly  genuine  amazement  and  dismay 
with  which  this  average  citizen  regards  a  serious  attempt  on 
the  part  of  educated  men,  to  exert  their  due  influence  in  the 
solution  of  any  one  great  political  or  economic  problem.  He 
seems  to  look  upon  them  somewhat  as  he  might  watch  a 
group  of  monkeys  escaped  from  their  cage,  and  engaged  in 
some  mischief,  the  effects  of  which  they  cannot  be  made  to 
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comprehend ;  or,  to  substitute  a  simile  somewhat  more  com- 
plimentary, it  might  be  imagined  that  a  throng  of  excited 
passengers  had  attempted  to  dictate  the  management  of  a 
great  ocean  steamer. 

Of  course  no  such  view  of  scholarly  activity  in  the  political 
field  will  be  accepted  or  submitted  to  for  an  instant.  The 
men  who  devote  their  lives  to  the  study  of  the  records  of 
human  experience  as  transmitted  in  history  and  literature 
have  not  less,  but  infinitely  more,  claim  to  be  heard,  on  any 
important  subject,  than  those  engaged  only  in  the  vulgar 
scramble  for  wealth.  Emerson's  brief  essay  on  **  Politics  " 
alone,  for  instance,  outvalues,  and  will  outlast,  all  the  floods 
of  campaign  literature  and  selfish  demagogic  eloquence 
which  have  so  often  since  then  deluged  the  land. 

But  is  there  one  of  the  older  civilized  countries  where  the 
organs  of  the  horde  of  money-getters,  would  dare  to  stigma- 
tize the  whole  class  of  liberally  educated  men  as  visionary 
theorists?  Imagine  a  university  education  regarded  in  Eng- 
land as  a  disqualification  for  high  public  office  !  Even  in 
Germany,  where  political  leaders  and  great  scholars  seem 
more  nearly  the  representative  men  of  two  distinct  castes, 
the  illustrious  double  career  of  a  Mommsen  shows  that  the 
gap  is  not  yet  impassable.  The  condition  of  things  among 
ourselves  is  a  serious,  perhaps  even  an  alarming  symptom, 
indicating  how  far  the  most  highly  educated  and  wisest  men 
have  lost  their  proper  leadership  in  the  national  councils  and 
the  national  life. 

This  feeling,  which,  otir  fathers  tell  us,  dates  especially 
firom  the  times  of  Knownothingism,  that  men  of  moderate 
ability,  ordinary  intelligence  and  unobtrusive  opinions  serve 
their  country  best,  or  at  any  rate  are  alone  **  available,''  is 
we  hope  and  believe,  already  rapidly  passing  away.  We  no 
longer  apologize  for  the  fact  that  a  candidate  is  more  fiEuniliar 
with  the  university  and  the  library,  than  with  the  engine- 
house  and  the  ward-room.  The  natural  leaders  of  the  age, 
the  wise  and  courageous  men,  whose  convictions  are  based, 
not  only  upon  the  experiences  of  a  lifetime,  but  on  the 
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accumulated  records  of  a  hundred  generatipns  which  have 
preceded  us  on  earth,  are  coming  to  feel  once  more  that  the 
practical  science  of  good  government  is  worthy  of  their  most 
sincere  devotion ;  and  for  such  men  the  people  are  beginning 
to  call,  in  tones  which  the  politicians  are  forced  to  hear. 

It  sometimes  seems  as  if  the  colleges,  and  the  limited  body 
of  cultivated,  reflective,  and  earnest  scholars  generally,  do 
not  appeal  as  directly  and  sensibly  to  the  average  American 
as  they  could  and  should.  Among  the  philosophic  few  it  is 
an  axiom  which  one  rarely  thinks  of  even  stating,  that 
wider  knowledge,  closer  contact  with  the  wise  and  good  of 
all  ages,  the  assimilation  of  their  best  thoughts,  the  contem- 
plation of  their  glorious  deeds,  are  the  employments  which 
ennoble  young  and  old,  and  make  men  truly  happy.  But 
though  so  self-evident  a  truth,  it  at  least  needs  constant  and 
concrete  illustration.  The  movement  which  we  call  Univer- 
sity Extension  offers  to  every  mature  and  clear-minded 
scholar,  within  or  outside  the  academic  walls,  full  and  free 
opportunity  to  illustrate  this  high  theme,  in  his  own  way, 
from  his  own  hard-won  store  of  learning  and  truth. 

But  the  typical  American,  as  Professor  Shaler  very  clearly 
set  forth  in  an  essay  some  years  ago,  is  only  dimly  conscious 
that  he  ever  even  had  any  grandfathers  at  all.  That  the 
achievements  of  other  races  and  peoples  in  the  past  or  present 
have  any  lessons  of  overwhelming  value  to  teach  us,  he  does 
not  adequately  realize.  Even  the  truth,  that  poetry,  phil- 
osophy, architecture,  the  plastic  arts,  can  be  used  to  make 
life  more  beautiful,  more  happy,  better  worth  living,  he 
understands  at  best  very  imperfectly.  Perhaps  he  is  open  to 
conviction.  Is  a  proper  effort  being  exerted  to  make  him 
realize  all  this  ?  If  not,  what  patriot  can  deny  his  share  of 
responsibility  ?  American  men  read, — to  a  moderate  extent. 
The  women  of  America  have  large  leisure,  a  liberal  share  of 
influence  in  home  and  social  life,  and  surely  also  a  lofty  con- 
sciousness of  their  dutv  as  mothers  of  the  race  that  is  to  be. 
Perhaps  after  all  it  is  to  them  that  the  most  hopeful  appeal 
may  be  made.     Professor  Patten  has  just  reminded  us  most 
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effectively  in  these  pages,  how  much  the  fireside  can  and 
should  do  for  the  consciousness  of  race  and  nationality ;  for 
the  vitalizing  of  our  past. 

Every  thoughtful  and  patriotic  American  must  view  with 
grave  anxiety  certain  tendencies  which  seem  to  gain  in 
strength  as  our  national  character  assumes  a  better-defined 
and  more  permanent  form.  Their  causes  are  at  least  in  part 
evident,  and  are  such  as  must  inevitably  produce  important 
results.  European  countries  have,  for  many  years,  sent  ofiT 
to  our  shores  their  most  turbulent  spirits,  filled  with  hatred 
of  the  government  in  their  old  home,  often  indeed  with 
detestation  for  all  forms  of  political  and  social  organization 
now  existing.  It  is  surely  no  marvel,  if  there  be  feverish 
elements  of  discontent  and  unrest  in  the  blood  of  the  new 
race.  Again,  the  demoralization  caused  by  a  great  civil  war 
cannot  be  wholly  eradicated  in  a  single  generation :  wonder- 
ful as  was  the  immediate  reabsorption  of  a  million  soldiers 
into  the  conditions  of  peaceful  industrial  life. 

The  enormous  growth  of  the  nation  and  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  new  resources,  have  brought  also  their  own  peculiar 
perils.  There  is  a  well-nigh  universal  craving  for  wealth 
which  shall  be  secured  by  lucky  or  shrewd  speculative  invest- 
ments, rather  than  by  patient  economy  and  lifelong  industry. 
Class  distinctions  necessarily  begin  to  appear  here  as  else- 
where ;  yet  they  are  neither  accepted  as  an  inheritance  nor 
submitted  to  as  natural.  Hence  they  rarely  bring  with  them 
that  feeling  which  has  so  often  been  a  safeguard  to  the  social 
system  in  older  countries;  namely,  the  consciousness  that 
each  station — and  most  of  all  the  highest^entails  its  especial 
responsibilities,  while  the  humblest  lot  has  also  its  compen- 
sations. Our  wealthiest  men  are  multiplying  their  millions, 
while  the  poor,  if  not  growing  poorer,  are  at  least  louder  in 
their  utterances  of  discontent.  There  is  too  much  of  brutal 
selfishness  or  vulgar  display  among  the  rich,  too  much  envy 
and  hatred  in  the  hearts  of  the  toiling  masses.  A  great  for- 
tune is  not  yet  generally  regarded  as  a  sacred  trust  for  the 
elevation  of  ourselves  and  our  neighbor,  nor  is  poverty 
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cheerfully  accepted  as  a  welcome  opportunity  for  simple 
living  and  high  philosophic  thought. 

From  each  side,  also,  there  comes  a  special  danger,  menac- 
ing just  now  our  political  inheritance.  Men  who  have 
accumulated  enormous  fortunes  find  that  coveted  political 
honors  can  be  secured  without  other  qualification  than  mere 
wealth.  Each  body  of  invested  capital  is  moreover  eager 
and  skillful  to  influence  the  machinery  of  the  central 
government,  as  far  as  it  may,  and  to  secure  special  legisla- 
tion, which  shall  increase  its  own  profits  at  the  expense  of 
the  general  public.  On  the  other  hand,  the  organizations  of 
laborers  often  resort  to  violence  that  they  may  suppress 
competition  or  intimidate  their  employers.  Even  the  voices 
of  those  who  advocate  the  immediate  overthrow  of  our  whole 
political  and  social  fabric  (though  smothered  for  the  time  by 
the  sweeping  vengeance  exacted  in  Chicago),  are  by  no 
means  finally  silenced.  As  we  write,  even  the  murderous 
ravings  of  the  Mosts  are  forgotten  amid  the  shrill  discordant 
cries  of  the  Coxeys,  demanding  wealth  created  through  the 
fiat  of  legislation ! 

**Our  politics  are  base,*'  was  the  curt  dictum  of  gentle, 
optimistic  Emerson,  and  they  seem  hardly  more  inspiring 
and  elevating  to-day.  One  national  party  raises  the  standard 
of  larger  profits  in  business,  while  the  other  can  respond 
with  little  save  a  demand  for  lower  taxes.  The  success  of 
each  in  turn  brings  but  a  fiercer  scramble  than  ever  before 
for  the  spoils  of  the  oflSce-holder.  And  yet,  Americans  of 
middle  age,  or  already  growing  old,  can  hardly  doubt  the 
capacity  for  heroism  inherent  in  our  new  race.  Once, 
between  the  days  that  made  even  Emerson  despondent  and 
our  own,  the  drumbeat  in  every  village  street  has  startled 
us  out  of  petty  local  gossip  or  schemes  for  selfish  gain.  To 
every  dreaming  youth  and  busy  man  the  stem  question 
came :  Will  you  give  your  life,  if  need  be,  for  your  ideal 
of  a  nation  ?  There  was  no  lack  of  heroic  impulse  then. 
There  is  doubtless  little  reason  to  fear  that  the  tocsin  of 
civil  war,  at  any  rate,  will  ever  again  ring  in  our  own  or 
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our  children's  ears:  but  the  more  perplexing  duties  of 
peace  must  always  confront  us.  In  the  struggle  with  our 
political  and  social  problems,  a  yet  more  enduring  heroism 
may  be  demanded.  We  march  in  the  van  of  himianity,  and 
many  a  sphinx  will  beset  our  path.  Mere  shouting  of  old 
shibboleths  and  huddling  behind  old  party  captains  will 
not  scare  them  away.  He  need  not  fear  to  be  stigmatized 
as  pessimist  or  alarmist,  who  asserts  that  a  wise,  courageous, 
educated  class  was  never  more  necessary  than  now,  and  that 
its  potent  aggressive  influence  is  absolutely  required,  both 
in  social  life  and  in  the  highest  political  stations.  To  arouse 
in  the  heart  of  youth  and  age  this  ennobling  patriotism, 
this  high  sense  of  personal  responsibility, — in  short,  the 
making  of  good  citizens,  is  more  important  even  than  the 
higher  scholarship  itself.  Nay,  the  two  can  in  our  republic 
never  be  separated. 

To  the  consciousness  of  duty  and  responsibility  as  a  citizen 
even  his  special  studies  themselves,  if  presented  to  him  in 
proper  perspective,  will  surely  lead  the  student  back.  It  is 
well  that  a  young  man  should  fully  appreciate  the  beauty  of 
a  Hellenic  statue  or  an  Attic  tragedy ;  but  one  lesson  at 
least  the  Greeks  must  teach  him,  that  moral  corruption  and 
murderous  social  strife,  as  they  caused  Athens  to  decay  in 
her  prime,  endanger  the  existence  of  modem  states  no  less. 
A  Latin  style  is, — or,  shall  I  say  was? — an  elegant 
accomplishment,  and  the  Roman  law  is  one  of  the  most 
important  and  lasting  creations  of  the  human  mind.  Par 
•closer  to  us  all  comes,  however,  the  warning,  that  foreign 
conquest,  unwise  use  of  ill-gotten  wealth,  decay  of  the 
industries  and  the  industrial  orders  on  which  society  rests, 
have  ruined  mighty  empires ;  and  history  repeats  her  instruc- 
tion for  the  inattentive. 

Every  g^eat  department  of  research  has,  indeed,  become 
almost  a  world  of  its  own,  and  the  devotee  of  each  science  is 
shut  off  more  and  more  from  the  rest  of  mankind  behind  the 
rising  walls  of  his  library  or  laboratory — a  seclusion  as  dan- 
gerous, it  may  be,  as  that  of  the  monkish  cell.     Yet,  high 
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above  all  the  sciences,  there  rises — every  year  more  clearly 
seen — the  majestic  shape  of  inexorable  law.  More  and  more 
plainly  do  they  all  teach  that  every  cause  must  produce  its 
adequate  effects ;  that  the  influences  of  origin  and  environ- 
ment can  never  be  escaped  ;  that  only  the  fittest  survive.  As 
accumulated  facts  increase,  as  the  paths  of  wider  investiga- 
tion still  diverge,  specialism  has,  indeed,  become  a  necessity 
of  our  finite  nature :  but  self-knowledge  and  self-sacrifice,, 
generous  usefulness  in  private  relations,  and  courageous, 
independent  political  action,  are  still  every  man's  special- 
ties. These  are  the  essential  qualities  of  the  citizen,  and,, 
therefore,  of  the  man ;  for  the  truth,  that  men  are  by  nature 
component  parts  of  a  commonwealth,  is  older  than  Aris- 
totle. 

And  so  the  title  of  this  paper  is  itself  our  thesis,  and  we 
may  end  as  we  began.  The  American  scholar  must  be  first 
of  all  a  loyal  American,  and  is  only  the  better  scholar  for 
that.  The  final  end  of  all  scholarship,  of  all  cultivation,  is 
the  adequate  use  of  our  natural  powers  in  improving  the 
present  conditions  of  htmian  life. 

The  monk  made  his  fatal  mistake  in  supposing  that  the 
window  of  his  cell  looked  out  the  more  widely  on  eternity 
and  truth  merely  because  the  door  toward  mankind  was 
barred  behind  him.  But  the  modem  scholar  may  err  even 
more  fatally  who  walls  out  both  the  sunlight  of  heaven  and 
the  appealing  voices  of  humanity,  and  buries  himself  for  life 
in  the  search  of  mere  learning. 

In  the  writer's  own  field  of  study  the  ** bookworm'*  is 
supposed  to  be  an  especially  common  t3rpe  of  scholar.  But,, 
surely,  this  selfish  seclusion,  like  so  much  else  that  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  study  of  the  classics,  is  peculiarly  abhorrent 
to  the  spirit  of  the  great  Greeks  and  Romans  themselves.  Ta 
mention  only  that  ancient  man,  who,  despite  all  his  faults — 
perhaps,  rather,  through  his  very  faults — is  brought  nearest 
to  ourselves ;  the  political  life  of  Marcus  Cicero,  vacillating, 
storm-tossed  and  tragic  though  it  seems,  was  that  of  *  *  a  good 
man,  who  truly  loved  his  country,"  as  he  who  deceived  and 
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betrayed  him  confessed.  And  yet,  none  have  felt  more 
strongly,  and  described  more  feelingly,  than  Cicero,  the  charm 
of  the  purely  intellectual  life,  the  companionship  of  the  wise 
men  of  other  ages.  Perhaps  we  cannot  dose  better  than 
with  his  stem  words:  '*  Well  may  they  be  ashamed,  who 
have  so  buried  themselves  in  books  that  they  can  bring 
nothing  forth  to  the  light  for  the  common  good  ! " 

WiLUAM  Cranston  Lawton. 


EDITORIAL. 


The    announcement  of  the   lecturers 

and  lecture  courses  which  the  Amencan 

*or  Society  will  be  able  to  offer  its  Local 

1894-1895.        Centres  for  the  academic  year  1894-1895, 

and  a  second  revised  and  enlarged  edition 
of  **  Instructions  and  Suggestions,"  for  the  use  of  Local 
Centres  have  just  been  given  to  the  public.  The  number  of 
the  Society's  staff  lecturers  has  been  increased  to  six.  They 
are  Dr.  Edward  T.  Devine,  on  Economics ;  Mr.  Lyman  P. 
Powell  and  Mr.  W.  Hudson  Shaw,  of  England,  on  History  ; 
Mr.  Henry  W.  Rolfe,  Mr.  Stockton  Axson  and  Mr.  W.  C. 
Lawton  on  Literature.  The  number  of  lecturers  reach 
seventy-eight  and  the  courses  offered  by  them  194.  The 
number  of  lecturers  and  courses  available  for  ** circuits" 
will  be  ten  and  thirty-two  respectively.  The  prospects 
for  a  great  increase  in  Extension  teaching  next  year  are 
very  promising. 


The  Extension  Department  of  the  Uni- 

^         versity  of  Chicago  has  effected  certain  funda- 

AbolUhes      mental   changes  in  its  general  scheme  of 

Extension       work  that  will  be  of  interest  to  all  concerned 

Examinations.  ^^  the  promotion  of  this  mode  of  popular 

education  in  the  United  States.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  work  of  the  departments  for  **  class- work  " 
and  **  correspondence  teaching  "  there  has  been  a  reorganiza- 
tion which  does  away  with  the  **  University  Extension 
Credit,'*  and  the  final  examination  in  the  Lecture  Study 
courses.  Instead  there  will  be  a  plan  for  reporting  (i)  read- 
ing (2)  weekly  exercises  done  by  persons  attending  Exten- 
sion courses  ;  and  it  is  further  suggested  that  every  syllabus 
of  a  lecture  study  course,  in  addition  to  any  more  general 
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recommendations  of  books,  should  contain  definite  reading 
assigned  in  connection  with  each  lecture ;  and  also  a  per- 
forated leaf  in  the  space  provided  for  the  student  to  report 
the  amount  of  assigned  reading  he  claims  to  have  done, 
and  for  the  lecturer  to  report  on  any  exercises  sent  in  by  the 
student.  No  university  credit  will  be  given  to  lecture  study 
courses  as  such ;  but  any  student  may  present  a  twelve- 
weeks'  lecture  study  course  as  a  minor  in  dass  work  by  tak- 
ing an  examination  to  be  held  at  the  University.  The 
causes  leading  the  Chicago  Department  to  institute  these 
changes  have  been  the  differences  in  the  educational  con- 
ditions under  which  Extension  lecture  teaching  is  carried  on 
in  this  country.  The  scheme  of  work  has  been  modeled 
throughout  on  the  English  system,  with  its  lecture,  dass^ 
syllabus,  and  paper  work,  and  the  examination  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  the  student's  receiving  a  certificate  or  credit. 
The  examination  is  a  very  prominent  part  of  Extension 
teaching,  as  it  is  of  all  other  educational  work  in  England. 
With  Americans  it  is  not ;  and  speaking  generally  it  is  re- 
garded with  less  favor  every  year.  Chicago  does  not  abolish 
examinations  entirdy,  it  will  be  observed,  giving  the  Exten- 
sion student  an  opportunity  to  offer  work  and  pass  an 
examination  for  the  **  dass  work."  They  practically  debar 
those  living  any  distance  from  the  University  fix)m  taking 
them,  however,  as  they  must  go  to  Chicago  in  order  ta 
obtain  the  examinations.  This  nine  out  of  ten  will  not  do, 
for  finandal  reasons  if  for  no  other.  Again  it  may  be  said 
that  whatever  of  value  there  is  in  the  examination  system 
in  colleges  as  an  incentive  to  doing  good  work  is  to  be  found 
in  its  application  to  Extension  classes.  This  is  true,  of 
course,  to  a  less  degree;  but  an  Extension  student  who 
deddes  to  pursue  a  course  of  lectures  with  a  view  to  taking 
an  examination  will  do  much  more  persistent,  systematic 
work  than  if  he  simply  expected  to  attend  the  lectures. 
Most  students  need  a  spur.  In  addition  there  are  many 
who  desire  something  to  show  for  the  work  they  have  done 
in  a  course,  and  a   certificate  is  tangible  evidence  of  it.. 
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Furthermore,  if  the  possession  of  a  certain  number  resulted  in 
the  students  obtaining  a  diploma,  we  should  have  students 
pursuing  courses  for  several  years  with  this  object  in  view, 
as  witness  Chautauqua  students.  There  are,  nevertheless, 
many  substantial  reasons  for  believing  that  Extension  lec- 
ture teaching  will  accomplish  its  best  results  when,  as  Pro- 
fessor Moulton  declares.  Extension  is  to  **  put  the  whole  force 
of  the  lecture  movement  on  the  people  who  want  to  read  and 
study,  and  have  their  reading  and  study  stimulated.** 


In  a  recent  letter  M.  L4on  Lecl^re,  professor 
University     in  the  *  *  University  Ubre  de  Bruxelles,  * '  writes 
Extension  in    us  as  follows  concerning  Extension  teaching 
Belgium.       ^^  Belgitmi.      The  statement  in  our  March 
issue,  to  which  he  takes  exception,  was  based 
upon  a  letter  to  the  London  Extension/(Wf7ja/of  February  15  : 
*  *  Our  first  campaign  ends  to  our  great  satisfaction.    We 
have  organized  with  the  help  of  eighteen  professors  of  our 
University,   twenty-seven  courses  of  lectures,   nearly  200 
lessons  in  seventeen  localities,  some  in  great  centres,  like 
Brussels,  some  in  little  boroughs.    About  4000  students,  the 
exact  nimiber  is  not  yet  known,  have  followed  the  courses 
which  have  treated   different  subjects ;   history,   political 
economy  (these  two  subjects  have  been  more  often  asked 
for)  hygiene,  zoology,  public  law,  physiology,  etc.    The 
working  men  have  not  been  numerous  among  the  students, 
exactly  for  the  same  reasons  given  in  an  article  in  Univer- 
sity EXTBNSION. 

'*  The  note  you  published  in  your  monthly  journal  on  our 
Society  (p.  320)  is  accurate,  though  I  must  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  following  sentence,  'The  academic  authorities 
are  of  an  opposite  political  party  from  those  who  are  endeav- 
oring to  establish  this  new  mode  bf  teaching  and  conse- 
quently oppose  it  very  vigorously.*  In  fact,  the  Belgium 
University  Extension  has  no  political  color.  *  *  *  Our 
professors  are  liberals,  radicals,  socialists;  the  academic 
authorities  do  not  patronize  officially  our  movement,  but  I 
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do  not  know  of  any  opposition  on  their  part.  At  the  open- 
ing meeting  of  the  lecturers  in  Brussels,  the  Rector  and  the 
Administrator  of  the  University  occupied  places  on  the 
platform  with  us.  Our  lectures  in  Brussels  are  all  given  in 
the  great  hall  of  the  University.  By  those  examples  you 
can  see  that  it  is  not  true  to  speak  of  *  vigorous '  opposition. " 


The  second  session  of  the  Extension 

'^^  Summer  Meeting  of  the  American  Society, 

Summer  Meeting  to  be  held  in  the  buildings  of  the  University 

Courses.         of  Pennsylvania,  from  July  2-28,  will  be 

opened  Saturday  evening,  June  30,  by  an 

inaugural  lecture  on  **  Lincoln  as  a  Literary  Man,**  by  Mr. 

Richard  Watson  Gilder,  editor  of  the  Century  Magazine. 

The  following  are  the  departments  of  the  meeting  with  the 

names  of  the  lecturers  : 

Dbpartmknt  a. — Literature^  Science  and  Art:  Courses  by  Helen 
Blaylock,  Wilfiam  Bayard  Hale,  William  A.  Hammond,  Warren 
P.  Laird,  W.  C.  Langdon,  J.  M.  Macfarlane,  J.  H.  Penniman,  W. 
Clarke  Robinson,  Homer  B.  Sprague,  W.  P.  Trent,  and  others. 

Drpartmbnt  B.—Pedagogy :  Courses  by  T.  L.  Bolton,  Edward 
Brooks,  Bdward  T.  Devine,  Prank  McMurray,  Dickinson  S. 
Miller,  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  A.  E.  Winship,  C.  C.  Van  Liew,  and 
others.  There  will  also  be  round-table  discussions  of  the  now 
noted  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  on  Secondary  Education, 
several  members  of  the  sub-committees  will  be  present 

Dbpartmbnt  C. — Music:  Courses  under  the  direction  of  Hi%h  A. 
Clarke. 

Dkpartmbnt  D. — History  and  Civics :  Courses  by  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  Prank  I.  Herriott,  C.  J.  Hezamer,  W.  H.  Mace,  John  Bach 
McMaster,  D.  C.  Munro,  Lyman  P.  Powell,  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
W.  H.  Tolman,  Prederick  J.  Turner,  Talcott  Williams,  and  others. 

Dbpartmbnt  E. — Economics  and  Sociology:  Courses  by  E.  Benjamin 
Andrews,  J.  B.  Oark,  P.  H.  Giddings,  Arthur  T.  Hadley,  J.  W. 
Jenks,  Richmond  Mayo-Smith,  Simon  N.  Patten  and  Edwin  R.  A. 
Seligman. 

Dbpartmbnt  V^—Mathetnalics :  Courses  under  the  direction  of  I.  J. 
Schwatt. 
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Department  ticket,  admitting  to  all  the  courses  in  any  one  of  the 
dye  departments,  ten  dollars. 

Inclusive  ticket,  admitting  to  all  departments,  fifteen  dbllars. 

Saturday  excursions  to  historic  spots  in  and  near  Philadelphia  with 
special  rate  to  holders  of  all  Department  or  Inclusive  tickets. 

University  Extension  Pilgrimage  to  Revolutionary  Battlefields  from 
the  Brandywine  to  Boston,  at  the  close  of  the  Summer  Meeting, 
starting  July  30. 

For  full  announcements,  address  Edward  T.  Dbvinb,  Director, 
Fifteenth  and  Chestnut  streets,  Philadelphia.  Entrance  to  University 
Extension  Office,  iii  S.  Fifteenth  street. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 


How  TO  Study  and  Teach  History  with  particular  reference  to  the 
History  of  the  United  States.  By  B.  A.  Hinsdale.  Pp.  xxiii,  346. 
New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1894.  [International Educational 
Series.]    Price,  f  1.50. 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  when  a  struggling  science  has  reached  that 
period  of  adolescence  when  it  begins  to  demand  and  to  command  the 
consideration  of  the  public,  there  usually  appears  a  great  deal  of 
literature  dealing  with  its  nature  and  scope,  its  functions  and  methods. 
To  speak  of  history  as  a  struggling  science  may  seem  presumptuous, 
yet  it  has  only  been  in  recent  years  that  this  study  has  really  been 
made  systematic  and  rational  Professor  Hinsdale  has  given  the  teacher 
and  student  a  veritable  field  book  for  historical  study.  Its  aim  is 
wholly  practical,  dealing  with  the  educational  value  of  history, 
sources  of  information,  the  choice  of  facts,  the  methods  of  teaching, 
the  time  and  space  relations  in  history,  cause  and  effect,  physical  and 
human,  and  the  teacher's  qualifications.  To  enforce  his  precepts  he 
outlines  the  important  chapters  of  American  history.  The  final 
chapter  is  upon  **  Teaching  Civics,"  a  subject  which  is  now  absorbing 
so  much  earnest  attention.  The  opinions  set  forth  are  mainly 
eclectic.  His  statement  and  criticism  of  the  views  of  the  leading 
historians  form  one  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  the  book.  The 
author  gives  excellent  bibliographies  for  each  chapter,  mostly  of 
English  literature.  He  does  not  seem  to  be  familiar  with  the  German 
and  French  literature  on  historical  methodology. 

The  Tbmplb  Shakbspbarb.  Israel  Gollancz,  editor.  New  York : 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  1894.     Price,  45  cents  each. 

"The  Temple  Shakespeare,"  issued  by  J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.,  London, 
and  by  Macmillan,  New  York,  exhibits  a  degree  of  art  and  ingenuity 
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in  printers'  craft  seldom  surpassed.  Each  volume  comprises  one  play, 
the  ones  before  us  being  "The  Tempest,*'  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor," 
and  "Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona."  An  excellent  reproduction 
of  the  Droeshout  portrait  of  Shakespeare  from  the  first  folio  serves 
as  a  frontispiece  to  **The  Tempest,"  and  the  Chandos  portrait  to  the 
"Merry  Wives."  A  four  to  six  page  preface  to  each  volume  gives 
much  helpful  information  about  editions,  versions,  sources,  date  of 
composition^  and  other  matters  of  interest  respecting  the  play.  Pol- 
lowing  the  play  we  have  a  Glossary  and  Notes.  The  text  is  that  of 
the  "  Cambridge  "  edition,  by  Aldis  Wright  The  volumes  are  petite 
and  demure  i8mo,  bound  in  flexible  covers  with  gilt  top,  crisp 
rough  paper,  and  uncut  and  uneven  side  and  lower  edges.  The  type 
is  clear  and  lea^led.  All  these  and  the  low  price  make  it  a  "  pocket 
edition  "  in  every  way  desirable. 

The  Distribution  of  Whauth.    By  John  R.  Commons.  Pp.  x,  258. 
New  York  :  Macniillan  &  Co.,    1S93. 

The  distribution  of  the  wealth  of  society  as  it  is  and  as  it  ought  to 
be  is  here  set  forth.  Professor  Commons  deals  with  the  paramount 
question  of  the  day,  and  his  treatment  receives  an  added  interest  in 
the  attempts  of  some  to  force  what  they  deem  a  more  equitable  dis' 
tribution  of  wealth  than  that  which  now  takes  place.  This  volume  is 
in  reality  an  exposition  of  general  economics  and  not,  as  one  would 
suppose,  a  discussion  of  the  phenomena  of  one  department  of  indus- 
trial life.  This  is  necessarily  so.  Value,  price  and  cost  are  subjected 
to  analysis  preliminary  to  the  treatment  of  the  factors  of  distribution. 
These  are  land,  capital,  personal  abiliiies,  monopoly  privileges, 
legal  rights,  property,  taxes  and  others.  The  law  of  diminishing 
returns  and  its  effect  on  rent  and  distribution  are  expounded  at  great 
length.  The  theories  advanced  by  the  author  are  in  many  cases  at 
variance  with  those  of  some  of  our  leading  economists.  The  practical 
conclusions  are  of  present  interest.  The  great  industrial  conflict  is 
not  between  capital  and  labor  but  between  these  and  the  owners  of 
opportunities,  namely,  monopoly  privileges.  True  social  and  industrial 
progress  is  to  come  through  increased  scope  being  given  to  labor  and 
capital  and  the  States  equalizing  opportunities  and  social  conditions 
through  the  machinery  of  taxation. 


University  Extension. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION. 


DURING  the  past  year,  my  busiest  in  University  Exten- 
sion work,  there  is  no  question  I  have  had  to  answer 
so  often  as  **What  do  you  think  will  be  the  future  of 
the  work?*'  That  much  has  been  accomplished,  nobody 
seems  to  doubt.  What  they  want  to  be  sure  of  is  that  it 
has  been  accomplished  on  lines,  which  give  promise  of  per- 
manence. Is  the  thing  a  foreign,  English  fad,  which  is 
unsuited  to  the  American  air  ?  Does  it  depend  for  its  suc- 
cess upon  lecturers  of  exceptional  attractiveness,  like  Mr. 
Moulton  ?  Or  is  it  a  way  of  working,  in  which  a  real  need 
of  the  American  people  can  be  met  with  the  kind  of  teach- 
ing force  available  at  a  centre  such  as  Philadelphia  is? 

My  own  observation,  which  has  been  pretty  extensive, 
satisfies  me  that  a  favorable  answer  can  be  given  to  all 
these  questions.  First  of  all,  it  is  not  a  foreign  fad,  but 
meets  real  American  needs.  It  is  the  natural  successor  of 
the  Lyceum  lecture  system,  which  rendered  such  g^and 
services  in  the  decades  before  the  war,  but  which  was  not 
revived  except  partially  and  temporarily  after  the  return  of 
peace.  That  system  had  grave  defects.  It  depended 
entirely  upon  the  attraction  of  notable  names.  It  had  the 
services  of  very  strong  men  in  Emerson,  Beecher,  Chapin, 
Gough  and  others.  It  supplemented  these  by  others  of  less 
power,  who  were  steadily  pufifed  into  a  spasmodic  notoriety, 
and  who  appealed  to  the  public  by  claptrap  and  sensational 
methods.  But  the  fault  of  attracting  by  names,  rather  than 
by  subjects  and  the  opportunities  of  earnest  study,  clung  to 
the  system  and  helped  to  its  decay,  when  a  more  serious 
spirit  and  a  deeper  interest  arose.  In  our  age  the  Lyceum 
system   is   impossible,   and   that  just  because  the  system 
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carried  its  public  beyond  itself  to  demand  what  is  better 
still.     The  value  of  continuous  work  is  better  understood. 

So  University  Extension,  in  the  freer  form  it  has  taken  in 
our  country,  comes  to  meet  exactly  this  need.  It  oflFers 
instead  of  the  isolated  lecture,  a  course  which  fairly  covers 
some  important  topic.  It  indicates  the  course  of  reading 
which  should  be  pursued  along  with  attendance  on  the 
lectures.  It  supplements  each  lecture  by  oral  instruction 
given  either  to  a  limited  class,  or  to  so  many  of  the  audience 
as  choose  to  wait,  or  to  both.  It  invites  the  preparation  of 
papers  which  the  lecturer  reads  and  returns  with  his  com- 
ments. It  frequently  secures  conferences  of  members  on 
alternate  weeks,  in  which  papers  are  read  and  discussed. 
In  these  ways  it  deepens  the  impression  made  by  every  lec- 
ture in  a  way  which  is  thoroughly  educational,  as  the 
Lyceum  did  not  and  could  not.  It  makes  even  a  mediocre 
lecture  more  effective  than  were  the  greatest  in  the  Lyceum. 
It  does  not  depend  on  stars  for  its  vitality,  and  thus  can 
reach  a  far  wider  public  and  more  continuously. 

I  admit  that  we  have  not  achieved  as  yet  some  of  the 
things  we  declared  to  be  indispensable  at  the  outset.  Uni- 
versity Extension  has  not  reached  the  working  people  of 
America,  or — for  that  matter — of  England  either,  except  in 
a  scanty  and  imperfect  way.  In  that  it  has  shared  the 
failure  of  every  attempt  to  reach  that  class,  from  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Mechanics'  Institutes  down  to  the  Working- 
men's  Guilds  and  People's  Palaces  of  our  own  time.  Just 
what  is  in  the  way,  it  is  hard  to  tell.  Perhaps  it  is  dislike 
of  patronage,  which  they  detect  in  every  enterprise  set  on 
foot  for  their  benefit  by  persons  outside  their  own  class. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  weariness  and  exhaustion  that  comes  of 
overwork,  and  we  must  wait  for  the  eight-hour  day  before 
we  can  reach  them.  At  any  rate  they  are  but  feebly  repre- 
sented in  our  audiences,  though  not  without  representatives. 
I  never  was  more  gratified  as  a  lecturer,  than  by  hearing 
that  one  of  my  lectures  had  started  a  servant  girl  to  reading 
Chaucer. 
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We  also  must  admit  that  in  most  cases  we  have  not  been 
able  to  elicit  from  our  audiences  anything  like  the  amount 
of  paper-work  that  we  expected.  Here,  as  our  English 
visitors  remind  us,  we  fall  fkr  behind  them.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  reason  for  the  difference.  The  preparation  of  paper 
is  a  feature  of  the  English  educational  method  to  an  extent 
that  never  has  been  the  case  in  America.  This  has  been 
especially  noticeable  since  the  principle  of  **  payment  by 
results  *'  and  competitive  examinations  came  into  vogue. 
Dr.  Ludwig  Wiese,  the  head  of  the  Prussian  system  of 
intermediate  education,  says  that  on  his  last  visit  to  Eng- 
land he  found  everybody  either  passing  an  examination  or 
getting  ready  for  one.  Into  this  state  of  things  the  demand 
for  paper-work  fits  easily.  Americans  are  not  used  to  it, 
and  are  shy  about  putting  down  in  black  and  white  what 
they  know  of  any  subject,  and  submitting  it  to  the  inspection 
of  an  expert.  I  find  it  much  easier  to  get  them  to  write 
papers  for  mutual  criticism  in  their  weekly  conferences, 
which  I  am  not  to  see.  But  I  have  been  delighted  and 
instructed  by  many  of  the  papers  I  have  had.  They  consti- 
tute one  of  the  pleasantest  recollections  of  the  work. 

Another  failure  is  found  in  the  impossibility  of  getting 
centres  to  venture  upon  subjects  they  think  not  likely  to 
command  a  general  interest.  The  severer  branches  of 
science,  especially  mathematical  teaching,  they  fight  shy  of. 
When  taken  into  council  at  some  centres,  I  have  urged  them 
to  get  out  of  the  beaten  rut  of  history,  literature  and  the 
social  sciences,  but  in  vain.  Yet  to  deserve  the  name  of 
University  Extension,  the  work  must  cover  the  whole  circle 
of  the  sciences.  It  will  not  do  to  confine  it  to  the  range  of 
these  ** interesting**  subjects,  for  these  are  of  limited 
educational  value.  The  courses  at  the  Wagner  Institute, 
where  I  am  the  only  representative  of  that  class  of  topics, 
show  that  there  is  really  no  such  limited  range  of  public 
interest.  And  at  the  summer  schools  at  Avalon,  to  which 
our  school  teachers  flock,  I  am  told  that  the  topics  which 
draw  are  precisely  those  our  centres  fear  to  take  up. 
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I  am  satisfied  that  we  are  doing  a  good  work  even  under 
these  limitations.  We  are  brightening  many  dull  and 
colorless  lives  by  awakening  new  interests  and  directing  to 
profitable  reading.  We  are  raising  the  average  of  popular 
intelligence  above  the  level  our  school  system  has  achieved. 
We  are  creating  a  demand  for  exact  knowledge  and  con- 
tinuous study.  We  are  making  the  task  of  the  charlatan 
more  and  more  difficult,  and  the  range  of  his  influence 
smaller. 

But  let  us  never  give  up  the  three  missing  points  of  our 
ideal :  to  reach  all  classes,  especially  the  most  numerous ; 
to  elicit  more  work  from  our  audiences;  to  enlarge  the 
range  of  teaching  to  university  proportions. 

I  have  been  asked  to  suggest  ways  in  which  a  lecturer 
can  make  his  lectures  impart  to  his  course  the  best  educa- 
tional value.  I  must  begin  by  saying  that  I  am  not  an 
expert  in  what  are  called  **  pedagogic  methods."  I  have 
some  distrust  of  them  indeed,  as  having  been  imported 
from  a  country  which  does  more  teaching  badly  than  any 
other  in  Christendom.  No  doubt  they  have  a  subordinate 
value  for  those  who  can  take  them  as  suggestions,  and  will 
avoid  making  rules  of  them.  That  which  lies  deeper  than 
method  is  vitality,  and  real  vitality  will  shape  its  own 
methods  spontaneously. 

The  first  need  for  a  teacher  as  for  a  lecturer  is  to  be  alive 
to  his  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  so  that  he  thinks,  observes 
and  talks  of  it  by  a  necessity  such  as  makes  the  fountain 
overflow.  To  lecture  on  a  subject  because  it  was  in  the 
course  of  study  the  lecturer  pursued  at  college  or  a  univer- 
sity— to  give  out  just  what  he  had  to  take  in  with  a  view  to 
getting  his  degree,  is  a  proceeding  which  makes  lecturing 
lifeless.  Prescribed  reading  may  fit  a  man  for  a  degree  ;  it  is 
the  voluntary  and  loving  pursuit  of  a  subject,  not  only  in  the 
books  which  treat  of  it,  but  in  all  sorts  of  reading,  that  fits 
a  man  to  talk  of  it  to  an  audience.  In  these  days  we  have 
elaborated  and  extended  special  study  to  an  extent  which  is 
supposed  to  convey  mastery  of  each  field  to  those  who  have 
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pursued.  But  just  as  no  theological  seminary  ever  fitted  a 
man  to  preach,  so  no  university  can  fit  a  man  to  teach.  For 
that  training  much  more  depends  upon  what  he  has  done 
outside  his  studies,  than  in  them.  Else,  as  Robert  Leigh- 
ton  happily  puts  it,  he  will  be  like  a  sheep  that  grows  grass 
and  not  wool  on  his  back. 

Being  alive  to  the  subject,  then,  is  the  first  requirement. 
To  get  the  audience  alive  to  it  is  the  second.  Here  much 
depends  upon  a  natural,  unconventional  and  even  homely 
way  of  putting  things.  Get  rid  of  the  notion  of  your  audi- 
ence in  the  mass,  and  substitute  that  of  the  one  you  know 
the  best  among  them,  and  talk  to  him  as  you  would  over 
the  supper-table,  if  he  had  broached  this  subject.  Edwin 
Forrest  used  to  say  that  he  never  acted  to  an  audience,  but 
always  to  an  individual  man,  whom  he  selected  at  his  first 
entrance  upon  the  stage.  He  knew  that  if  he  had  that  man, 
he  had  the  audience  also. 

Now  talking  means  realizing  the  mind  of  the  other  man, 
and  its  difficulties  in  getting  hold  of  your  thought  on  its 
technical  side.  It  is  the  art  of  putting  yourself  into  his 
place,  seeing  with  his  eyes,  hearing  with  his  ears,  and  think- 
ing with  his  brain.  So  get  out  of  yourself,  cease  caring 
whether  you  are  making  a  favorable  impression,  think  of 
the  subject  and  of  those  you  are  teaching,  and  not  of  the 
lecturer. 

Stand  on  your  self-respect  in  this  respect,  if  necessary. 
Feel:  **This  is  good  enough  for  any  one  to  hear,  and  it  is 
not  my  fault  if  you  do  not  think  it  good  enough  for  you." 
But  before  you  can  say  that  you  must  know  that  you  are 
giving  them  the  best  you  have  or  could  have  for  them. 
Never  let  yourself  down  from  doing  your  best  possible  on 
any  occasion,  however  slight.  Turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  man 
who  asks  you  for  **a  few  brief  remarks,*'  or  **a  short 
speech'*  that  **will  not  require  any  preparation.**  He  is 
the  deadly  enemy  of  your  success.  And  when  you  have 
made  your  best  hit,  say,  with  George  W.  Childs,  **  That  and 
better  will  do.** 
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Try  to  awaken  your  audience  to  the  fact  that  in  Univer- 
sity Extension,  as  in  church  work,  the  end  of  lecturing  is  to 
get  them  to  do  something.  Warn  them  against  becoming 
all  ear,  to  the  atrophy  of  the  organs  of  speech  and  of  thought. 
Remind  them  of  the  Apostle's  saying:  ** Heaping  unto 
themselves  teachers  having  itching  ears."  Impress  upon 
them  that  the  opportunity  given  them  of  intellectual  im- 
provement by  reading  and  writing  on  your  theme  cannot  be 
ignored  blamelessly.  Put  your  demands  low  at  first,  make 
your  comments  as  encouraging  as  possible,  and  lead  your 
paper  writers  on  to  more  ambitious  efforts. 

Unfailing  courtesy,  in  both  written  comments  and  the  an- 
swer to  questions  put  publicly,  is  indispensable  in  dealing 
with  an  American  audience.  To  secure  a  free  flow  of  ques- 
tions and  save  time,  arrange  with  some  person  beforehand 
to  be  prompt  in  asking  the  first.  Refuse  to  allow  any  one 
to  deliver  a  supplementary  lecture  under  the  pretence  of 
asking  questions.  This  is  due  not  so  much  to  yourself 
as  to  the  audience.  Never  be  afraid  to  say  that  you  do 
not  know  the  answer  to  a  question.  Your  public  does 
not  expect  omniscience,  and  you  will  not  gain  anj'thing 
by  pretending  to  possess  it.  Put  off  until  another  time 
any  question  worth  the  answering  which  you  cannot  answer 
at  once.  Have  confidence  in  your  audience's  generous 
construction  of  you. 

Robert  Ellis  Thompson. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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IN  the  past  fifty  years  Ohio  has  furnished  the  nation  with 
more  than  her  quota  of  distinguished  public  men. 
Were  any  one  to  ask  the  secret  of  this  fruitfulness  he  would 
not  go  far  astray  who  would  simply  point  to  her  thirty-four 
colleges  and  universities.  She  has  not  one  too  many  ;  not 
an  ambitious  young  person  need  go  a  great  distance  in  order 
to  reach  the  doors  of  a  good  collegiate  institution.  With 
her  many  colleges,  however,  not  a  State  can  point  to  a  harder 
working  corps  of  college  men  than  Ohio  has.  Her  institu- 
tions are  full  and  their  professors  are  worked  to  the  utmost 
of  human  endurance.  Little  time  can  be  found  for  the 
organization  of  University  Extension  courses. 

In  order  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  in  this  work  the 
Ohio  colleges  have  organized  what  is  known  as  the  Ohio 
Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching.  Fifteen 
colleges  are  members  of  this  league,  as  follows :  Ohio 
University  (Athens),  Kenyon  College  (Gambier),  Witten- 
berg College  (Springfield),  Denison  Universitj'^  (Granville), 
Marietta  College  (Marietta),  Oberlin  College  (Oberlin), 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University  (Delaware),  Otterbein  University 
(Westerville),  Buchtel  College  (Akron),  Antioch  College 
(Yellow  Springs),  Ohio  State  University  (Columbus),  Hiram 
College  (Hiram),  Baldwin  University  (Berea),  Miami 
University  (Oxford),  and  Heidelberg  University  (Tiffin). 
The  official  Board  of  this  Society  is  at  present  (May  lo, 
1894),  as  follows:  President,  Dr.  Charles  W.  Super,  presi- 
dent Ohio  University ;  Vice-President,  Professor  C.  B. 
Austin,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University ;  Secretary,  Professor 
James  Chalmers,  Ohio  State  University  ;  and  Treasurer,  Dr. 
J.  E.  Stubbs,  president  Baldwin  University.  The  Ohio 
Society  is  an  incorporated  body  under  the  control  of  a  board 
of  eight  trustees,  consisting  of  Governor  William  McKinley, 
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G.  C.  F.  Southwortli,  John  1,,  Zimmerman,  Rev.  Washing- 
ton Gladden,  Senator  C.  S.  Brice,  Commissioner  O.  T. 
Corson,  William  Bowler,  D.  S.  Gray  and  E.  M.  Thresher. 
The  Society  has  for  its  objects  the  organizations  of  centres 
and  the  concentration  of  energy. 

While  every  college  represented  in  the  above  league 
stands  ready  with  two  or  more  Extension  lecturers  to  serve 
any  community  that  may  call  them  to  the  work,  the  regular 
professors  are  too  burdened  with  college  affairs  to  spend  any 
time  in  organizing  local  centres.  The  work  that  the  Ohio 
Society,  then,  recognizes  as  its  special  field  is  that  of  the 
organization  of  local  centres  in  every  part  of  the  State.  To 
do  this  requires  money  as  well  as  State  recognition.  In 
the  past  two  years  the  energy  of  the  Society  has  been  spent 
in  vain  efforts  to  secure  such  assistance  from  the  legislature 
as  will  enable  it  to  place  an  organizing  secretary  in  the  field. 
Not  long  ago  a  bill  was  introduced  creating  the  office  of 
State  Director  of  University  Extension  and  asking  for  an 
annual  appropriation  of  $2500.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the 
friends  of  the  movement,  however,  the  bill  failed  to  become 
a  law.  Yet  ground  was  gained.  All  that  is  necessary  is 
persistent,  continuous  effort ;  the  end  will  be  achieved  as 
soon  as  our  legislators  become  educated  up  to  the  proper 
degree  of  appreciation  of  the  work. 

Some  of  the  individual  colleges,  however,  have  been 
active  in  advancing  University  Extension  in  the  State.  The 
Ohio  University  has  a  few  good  workers.  President  Super 
has  been  president  of  the  Ohio  Society  since  its  organization. 
He  is  an  earnest  friend  of  the  movement.  Professor  J.  P. 
Gordy,  early  in  the  year,  delivered  a  double  course  of 
lectures  at  Lima;  six  lectures  being  on  the  ** History  of 
Political  Parties  in  the  United  States,**  and  six  on 
'*  Psychology  as  Applied  to  Teaching.*'  He  has  given 
shorter  courses  at  various  other  points  in  the  State.  Pro- 
fessor William  Hoover,  who  is  director  of  the  mathematical 
work  at  Chautauqua,  has  been  busily  engaged  all  the  winter 
in  correspondence  work.     He  is  employed  by  both  Chicago 
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University  and  Chautauqua.  He  is  in  correspondence  with 
over  forty  students  of  mathematics,  the  most  of  his  letters 
coming  from  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Ohio,  Wisconsin  and  Iowa.  Having  the  work  systematized 
so  that  it  can  be  done  with  the  least  waste  of  time,  he  can 
attend  to  a  host  of  pupils.  He  reports  that  the  results  are 
very  satisfactory,  some  of  his  students  being  thus  led  to 
take  college  courses. 

Antioch  College  is  an  active  University  Extension  centre, 
because  it  has  in  its  faculty  Professor  G.  A.  Hubbell. 
While  several  of  the  members  of  the  faculty  are  ready  to  do 
this  work,  he  has  organized  one  or  more  centres  and  has 
delivered  several  courses  of  lectures  on  '*  American  Litera- 
ture." After  a  course  of  lectures  has  been  completed,  if 
there  are  any  who  choose  to  carry  the  work  further,  special 
classes  are  organized  and  regular  recitations  are  held. 
Antioch  College  is  also  doing  some  correspondence  work. 

The  Ohio  State  University  is  centrally  located,  and  can 
easily  reach  the  most  flourishing  portions  of  the  State. 
Her  faculty  has  attended  to  all  the  calls  that  have  come  for 
Extension  lectures.  Professor  James  Chalmers,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Ohio  Society,  has  been  active  as  a  lecturer  and  as 
an  organizer.  One  of  the  most  successful  courses  was  that 
of  thirteen  lectures  at  Circleville.  One  of  these  was  by 
ex- President  Scott  on  **  Mind  and  Body,*'  two  by  Professor 
Thomas  on  *'  Electricity,'*  four  by  Professor  G.  F.  Wright 
(Oberlin),  on  **Man  and  the  Glacial  Period,'*  and  four  by 
Professor  Chalmers  on  **  English  Literature."  Professor  G. 
W.  Knight  gave  a  course  on  **  History  at  Washington,** 
and  several  other  courses  were  planned. 

The  University  of  Cincinnati,  though  not  a  member  of  the 
Ohio  Society,  has  been  more  active  in  University  Extension 
than  any  other  institution  in  the  State.  System  and  thor- 
oughness are  characteristics  of  the  work  there.  It  is  the 
belief  of  the  Dean,  Dr.  W.  O.  Sproull,  that  the  primary 
object  of  the  movement  is  education,  pure  and  simple.  He 
seems  to  have  little  sympathy  with  the  cries  for  popularizing 
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the  lectures  and  class  work  until  the  educational  feature  is 
endangered.  It  was  assumed  that  many  who  were  anxious 
for  University  Extension  were  not  prepared  for  work  of  a 
college  grade.  To  meet  the  necessities  of  students,  courses 
of  ** Introductory  Work**  were  offered.  Classes  in  Latin, 
Greek  and  Mathematics  were  formed  at  the  Hughes  High 
School.  Every  course  was  made  to  consist  of  thirty  exer- 
cises. In  order  to  accommodate  teachers,  these  classes  were 
held  on  Saturdays.  An  idea  of  the  success  may  be  gained 
by  noting  that  fifty-one  persons  almost  immediately  enrolled 
in  one  or  more  of  these  classes.  Such  was  the  preparatory 
work.  At  the  university,  classes  of  a  collegiate  grade  were 
held.  This,  too,  was  day  work.  Every  Saturday  at  8.30 
the  classes  began  to  assemble,  and  every  hour  of  the  day 
was  occupied.  The  laboratories  and  the  library  were  opened, 
and  the  Extension  students  were  given  the  use  of  all  the 
college  apparatus.  To  make  the  classes  successful  it  was 
announced  that  no  course  would  be  conducted  unless  at 
least  fifteen  persons  should  register  for  it.  Every  course 
was  to  consist  of  thirty  weekly  exercises,  a  fee  of  ten  dollars 
being  charged  for  a  full  course.  According  to  this  method, 
classes  were  organized  in  ancient  and  modem  languages,  in 
science,  in  history  and  in  mathematics.  The  success  of  the 
system  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  a  total  of  258  students 
were  enrolled. 

One  feature  of  the  work  in  Cincinnati  ought  to  be  outlined 
in  full,  because  of  its  novelty.  This  was  a  course  of  weekly 
lectures  on  the  **  Bible  and  Biblical  Subjects,**  delivered  on 
Saturday  mornings  at  10.30.  The  intention  seems  to  have 
been  to  make  the  course  a  comparative  study  of  the  Bible. 
Lecturers  were  therefore  chosen  from  every  sect  and  denomi- 
nation, as  follows:  **  The  Ethics  of  Moses,*'  by  Rev.  I.  M. 
Wise,  D. D.,  president  of  Hebrew  Union  College;  **01d 
Testament  and  New  Testament  Canons,**  by  Professor  M.  S. 
Terry,  Ph.  D.  ;  **  The  Transmission  of  the  Bible,**  by  Rev. 
C.  W.  Rishell,  Ph.  D.  ;  *•  The  Revised  Version,**  by  Pro- 
fessor  W.  W.  Davies,  Ph.D.,  professor  of  Hebrew,  Ohio 
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Wesleyan  University  ;  **  Discovery  and  Decipherment  of  the 
Monuments,"  by  Professor  I.  M.  Price,  associate  professor 
of  Semitic  languages  and  literature,  University  of  Chicago ; 
** Egypt  in  the  Days  of  Abraham,  Joseph  and  Moses,**  by 
Professor  J.  R.  Lampey,  D.D.,  professor  of  Old  Testament 
literature.  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  I/)uisville,  Ky.  ; 
**  Monumental  Traditions  and  Genesis  I.  to  XI.,''  by  Pro- 
fessor I.  M.  Price;  **The  Bible  as  Literature,"  by  Rev. 
George  A.  Thayer,  D.  D. ;  **Some  Traits  of  the  Hebrew 
Prophets,"  by  Professor  Edwin  Cone  Bissell,  D.  D.,  profes- 
sor of  Old  Testament  literature  and  exegesis,  McCormick 
Seminary,  Chicago;  **The  Messianic  Idea  in  Prophecy," 
by  Rev.  T.  W.  Chambers,  S.  T.  D.,  New  York  City  ;  *7ob," 
by  Rev.  Dudley  Rhodes,  D.  D. ;  **The  Psalms,"  by  Rev. 
F.  W.  Baker,  B.  D. ;  **  Ecclesiastes,"  by  Rev.  Lewis  Brown, 
B.  D. 

While  statistics  of  the  work  in  other  parts  of  the  State  are 
not  at  hand,  it  is  probable  that  some  courses,  not  mentioned 
above,  have  been  delivered.  The  spirit  of  the  movement  is 
abroad  in  our  State.  The  newness  and  glamour  have  worn 
off,  yet  the  past  year's  work  has  exceeded  that  of  any 
previous  season.  When  we  have  a  State  organizer  we  hope 
to  do  much  more  than  we  can  at  present. 

Glancing  over  the  work  of  the  past  year,  it  is  evident  that 
the  institutions  for  higher  education  in  Ohio  might  be  doing 
much  more  than  they  are.  The  University  of  Cincinnati 
has  done  nobly.  Its  work  has  been  of  an  educational 
character,  and  has  been  graded  ;  but  it  has  mistaken  one  of 
the  most  vital  functions  of  University  Extension.  It  has 
overlooked  the  fact  that  the  object  of  the  movement  is  to 
carry  university  learning  out  to  the  people  and  out  to  all 
people.  Its  students  are  still  compelled  to  come  to  the 
University  buildings  for  instruction,  and  to  come  on  Satur- 
day. Only  those  who  will,  in  some  way,  find  an  opportunity 
for  self-improvement  can  take  advantage  of  this  work. 
Except  teachers,  few  mature  persons  can  spend  even  Satur- 
day in  this  way.    The  clerk,  the  mechanic,  the  business 
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man,  the  seamstress,  can  attend  to  self-improvement  only 
when  business  hours  are  over.  Mechanics*  Institute  of 
Cincinnati  would  not  flourish  were  not  its  instruction  given 
in  the  evening.  The  University  of  Cincinnati  might  reach 
many  deserving  people,  if  it  could  organize  local  centres  in 
various  parts  of  the  city  and  in  the  suburbs,  and  there  hold 
evening  sessions. 

What  the  University  of  Cincinnati  is  doing,  Western 
Reserve  and  the  Ohio  State  universities  might  be  doing  for 
their  cities.  Both  are  located  in  large  cities.  The  same 
amount  of  energy  expended  in  organization  would  produce 
like  results.  There  might,  at  both  places,  be  held  Saturday 
classes ;  but  both  could,  with  little  labor,  organize  several 
flourishing  local  centres  that  might  be  instrumental  in 
moulding  society,  and  in  awakening  the  youth  to  the  advan- 
tages of  an  education. 

Most  of  the  other  institutions  of  the  State  are  located  in 
the  rural  portions.  Saturday  classes  would  be  impracticable. 
The  work  must  be  done  in  well-organized  local  centres. 
Every  town  of  one  thousand  population  is  able  to  support  at 
least  one  course  every  season.  Such  a  course  would  awaken 
a  rural  community  to  new  life.  Ohio  is  full  of  thrifty  towns. 
All  University  Extension  needs  is  organization.  If  every 
college  had  an  organizer,  each  instructor  would  be  forced  to 
do  all  the  Extension  work  that  he  could  do.  But  organizers 
are  scarce,  and  all  colleges  cannot  afford  to  employ  a  man 
for  that  work.     Thus  arises  the  call  for  the  Ohio  Society. 

The  immediate  work  of  the  State  Society  would  seem  to 
be  to  place  an  organizer  into  the  field.  Two  years  have  been 
spent  in  vain  attempts  to  secure  State  aid.  Just  as  the 
American  Society  raised  a  guarantee  fund  to  insure  its  life 
for  five  years,  so  the  Ohio  Society  ought  to  act.  The  State 
of  Ohio  is  wealthy  enough.  There  are  wealthy  citizens 
who  are  loyal.  A  guarantee  fund  ought  to  be  raised  that 
would  permit  the  Society  to  place  one  or  two  men  in  the 
field  to  organize,  and  thus  to  call  out  the  college  men.  The 
Society  cannot  afford  to   remain    inactive    until    another 
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legislature  convenes.  Two  years  of  valuable  time  will  thus 
be  lost.  A  guarantee  fund  should  be  raised,  and  an  organizer 
placed  in  the  field  at  once.  Then  from  her  score  and  a  half 
of  colleges,  Ohio  shall  be  transmitting  the  greatest  blessings 
to  the  greatest  number  of  her  citizens. 

Willis  Boughton. 

Ohio  Univtrsityt  AthtnSt  May  10, 1894. 


UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  FOR  THE  PUBLIC 

SCHOOL  TEACHER. 


ALL  friends  of  education  in  America  must  deplore  the 
fact  that  so  little  experience  is  possessed  by  the 
teachers  of  our  public  schools  and  especially  by  the  teachers 
in  our  rural  districts. 

The  average  teaching  life  of  Kansas  teachers  is  but  three 
years.  What  is  true  of  Kansas  is  no  doubt  no  less  true  of 
the  other  States  in  the  Union. 

Were  this  short,  practical  experience  in  the  school  room 
preceded  by  a  full  and  generous  culture  of  the  teacher,  the 
case  would  still  be  deplorable — deplorable  in  that  so  im- 
portant a  work  should,  on  the  average,  fill  merely  a  three- 
years'  gap  in  the  course  of  one's  preparation  for  marriage  or 
for  some  other  learned  profession.  But  from  all  sections 
come  reports  of  experienced  investigators  that  our  teachers 
do  not  know  enough,  nor  do  they  know  the  little  that  they 
do  know  well  enough. 

From  the  Maine  State  Superintendent's  report  for  1880 
we  take  this  statement :  **  Few,  if  any,  will  enter  a  demurrer 
to  the  stronger  assertion  that  the  great  majority  of  our 
teachers  do  not  know  enough  of  what  they  teach,  nor  defi- 
nitely enough  what  they  do  know."  The  committee 
appointed  by  the  Teachers'  Association  of  Vermont  in  1880, 
says:  *'The  majority  of  rural  and  ungraded  schools  are  a 
failure  when  judged  by  a  fair  standard.  Teachers  who  are 
graduates  from  these  schools  of  inexperience  only,  degrade 
public  instruction,  squander  public  funds,  and  debauch 
public  opinion."  The  report  of  New  Hampshire  for  1882, 
says:  **The  scholarship  of  many  of  our  teachers  is  too 
limited  and  inaccurate." 

In  1886  the  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Education  re- 
ported: '*We  make  our  statement  with  a  full  sense  of  its 
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■gravity  and  of  the  concern  which  it  will  excite  in  all  thought- 
ful minds,  but  we  find  the  fact  to  be,  and  we  must  state  it  as 
we  find  it,  that  the  common  school  system  of  the  State  is  in 
a  most  unsatisfactory  condition.  ...  i.  The  teachers  do 
not  know  enough.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  a 
common  school  teacher  does  not  need  to  know  much.  It  is 
impossible  for  any  teacher  to  have  too  large  a  reserve  fund 
of  general  information  and  of  well  ordered  knowledge.  .  .  . 
But  many  teachers  have  no  general  information  at  all.  .  .  . 

**2.  These  teachers  have  not  sufficiently  well-trained  and 
disciplined  minds.  There  is  much  education  of  faculty  which 
can  only  come  to  pupils  through  daily  contact  with  a  clear, 
orderly  mind.  *.  .  .  The  trouble  with  many  teachers  is 
that  they  never  had  any  education  at  all,  except  what  they 
have  picked  up  in  their  own  poor  district  school  where 
bad  methods  are  perpetuated  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion.'' 

We  might  continue  to  cite  testimony  in  line  with  these 
New  England  authorities. 

The  lack  of  learning  among  our  common  school  teachers 
brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  obstacle  which  Mr.  C.  C. 
Perry  notes  as  Germany's  difficulty.  In  his  report  upon 
**  German  Elementary  Education,"  he  says:  **The  prob- 
lem which  has  had  to  be  solved  in  modem  times  is  how  to 
graft  the  specific  training  of  school-masters,  such  as  is  pro- 
vided by  training  colleges,  on  the  general  elementary  school 
course  so  as  to  form  one  continuous  whole.  The  question 
as  to  the  best  means  of  effecting  this  particular  object  has 
been  discussed  in  Germany  during  the  last  fifty  or  sixty 
years." 

When  our  common  schools  reach  the  ideal  stage  their 
teachers  will  enter  upon  their  work  fitted  for  it  by  a  deep, 
general  culture,  supplemented  by  the  specialized  training  of 
the  profession.  But  at  the  present  we  are  confi'onted  by  the 
fact  that  our  teachers  at  work  are  many  of  them  uncultured 
and  they  will  be  followed  by  others  as  poorly  equipped  as 
themselves. 
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Our  normal  schools  are  yearly  sending  out  their  graduates 
by  the  thousands  but  only  an  exceedingly  small  per  cent  of 
them  ever  do  the  grade  work  in  schools.  They  are  needed^ 
every  one  of  them,  to  replenish  the  ranks  of  principals,, 
superintendents,  and  other  supervising  officers.  In  illustra- 
tion of  this  it  is  noted  that  of  the  ii,ooo  teachers  employed 
in  Kansas  in  1890  less  than  400  were  holders  of  life  certificates^ 
though  the  diploma  of  the  State  Normal  School  is  a  life 
certificate  in  the  State.  The  State  Normal  School,  moreover, 
has  an  annual  attendance  of  from  1200  to  1500  students. 

Some  of  our  States,  in  order  to  aid  the  district  teachers 
provide  for  the  holding  of  county  normal  institutes  in  every 
county  in  the  State,  once  a  year.  Kansas  has  led  in  the 
movement  in  an  institute  system  now  seventeen  years  old, 
providing  an  annual  Normal  Institute  of  four  weeks,  under 
the  charge  of  conductors  and  instructors  certificated  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  and  with  a  uniform  course  of 
instruction  issued  by  the  same  body.  But  the  Normal 
Institute  looks  to  the  professional  side  of  the  teacher  alone,, 
with  only  such  academic  instruction  as  shall  best  exemplify 
the  professional  work. 

Our  schools  need  uplifting  now  by  broadening  and  deepen-^ 
ing  the  individual  teachers,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
this  must  be  done  with  and  for  the  teachers  we  now  find  in  the 
school  rooms.  The  need  has  been  ministered  to,  it  is  true^ 
by  the  successful  operation  of  State  Reading  Circles  in  many 
of  the  States,  and  it  is  highly  creditable  to  our  common 
school  teachers  that  this  work  has  been  so  well  supported 
at  their  hands.  But  the  Reading  Circle  at  its  best  has- 
been  but  partial  in  its  results,  and  while  all  who  have 
worked  in  it  have  been  helped  immeasurably  there  has 
necessarily  been  such  a  lack  of  definiteness  in  its  aims  and 
results  that  all  who  have  studied  its  operation  closely  feel 
the  need  of  having  it  supplanted  by  something  better. 

The  something  better  should  be  a  comprehensive  plan  of 
reaching  every  teacher,  whether  in  a  crowded  city  or  an 
isolated  country  district,  and  offering  to  him,  nay,  perforce^ 
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compelling  him  to  take,  in  his  spare  time  while  teaching, 
the  culture  which  he  should  have  had  prior  to  entering  upon 
his  work,  and  giving  to  the  results  of  such  side  culture  so 
definite  a  recognition  that  communities  may  easily  appreciate 
its  value.  This  brings  us  to  the  thought  of  this  paper, 
**  University  Extension  for  the  Public  School  Teacher.*^ 
The  Extension  scheme  in  its  broadest  sense  is  no  less  than 
the  definite  and  far-reaching  organization  of  University 
Extension  Teaching,  directed  especially  to  the  needs  of  the 
teacher  in  our  common  schools,  with  such  amendment  to  the 
laws  regulating  the  giving  of  certificates  to  teachers  as  shall 
take  full  note  of,  and  give  due  credit  for,  all  work  accom- 
plished by  them  in  this  field. 

In  the  further  discussion  of  this  topic  I  shall  confine 
myself  to  suggestions  as  to  the  way  it  may  be  operated  in 
Kansas  where  our  common  school  system  leads  up  to  and 
culminates  in  the  State  University.  Modifications  of  the 
plan  will  fit  the  general  thought  to  all  sections  of  the 
country  possessing  higher  institutions  of  learning.  The 
Kansas  State  University  oflfers  thirty-one  University  Exten- 
sion courses  to  Kansas  communities.  These  courses  consist 
of  twelve  lectures  each  with  conferences,  collateral  readings 
and  examinations.  The  work,  under  certain  restrictions,  is 
accepted  by  the  university  as  undergraduate  work  and  all 
credits  made  in  the  Extension  clubs  are  regularly  entered 
upon  the  books  of  the  university.  Lectures  are  delivered 
weekly  or  bi-weekly  and  all  work  is  under  the  charge  of 
members  of  the  university  faculty. 

Kansas  has  106  counties  and  in  nearly  all  of  them  vigorous 
County  Teachers'  Associations  meet  monthly  for  nine  mouths 
in  the  year.  In  a  majority  of  them  the  work  of  the  Teach- 
ers' Reading  Circle  fills  a  large  part  of  the  time  given  to  the 
monthly  meetings  of  the  association.  All  lecturing,  recita- 
tion, reading  and  examination  in  the  Reading  Circle  work 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers  themselves,  directed  and 
advised  by  the  County  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. 
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It  is  in  the  place  of  this  Reading  Circle  work  conducted 
by  the  teachers  that  we  wish  to  put  Extension  work 
under  charge  of  the  university  authorities  and  conducted 
by  the  university  professors.  We  ask  the  university  to 
offer  to  us  courses  of  nine  lectures  each  instead  of  twelve 
and  to  deliver  the  lectures  to  us  monthly  instead  of  weekly 
or  bi-weekly.  These  lectures  with  their  conference  work 
should  be  the  main  part  of  each  monthly  association  meet- 
ing, and  the  collateral  readings  and  study,  should  be  so 
gaged  that  the  teacher  of  average  ability  and  pluck  may  be 
able  to  do  them  fairly  well  in  the  time  intervening  between 
meetings  of  the  association. 

We  ask  the  university  to  record  all  credits  in  this  field 
upon  her  books  and  to  accept  them  toward  the  regular 
degree  if  desired.  One  professor  could  care  for  four  counties 
per  month,  and  his  absence  from  the  institution  would  be 
during  the  part  of  the  week  in  which  he  could  best  be 
spared  from  resident  work.  Of  course  it  is  not  anticipated 
that  the  movement  at  its  outset  would  be  entered  upon  by 
all  counties  in  the  State,  At  first  counties  quite  near  the 
seat  of  the  university  would  respond,  then  counties  more 
remote.  As  the  work  should  grow  the  university  faculty 
would  necessarily  need  strengthening  but  the  investment 
would  be  a  paying  one  for  the  State. 

The  only  legislation  at  the  outset,  aside  from  providing 
plenty  of  help  to  the  university,  would,  I  think,  be  a  simple 
provision  requiring  all  boards  of  examiners  for  county 
or  city  certificates  to  record  all  credits,  the  candidate  has  in 
University  Extension,  upon  the  face  of  his  certificate. 
While  this  would  not  in  any  wise  affect  the  grade  of  the 
certificate  it  would  undoubtedly  add  weight  to  it. 

While  the  movement  contemplates  benefit  to  the  district 
teacher  in  its  operation  more  than  to  others,  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  carried  out  in  the  cities.  Indeed  the 
grade  teachers  in  our  city  schools  are  none  too  broad  or 
accurate  in  their  general  scholarship  and  it  might  be  a 
blessed  relief  to  the  city  teacher  to  have  some  of  her  time 
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set  apart  for  general  culture  in  the  supervisor's  scheme  and  a 
little  less  time  devoted  to  grade  cards  and  daily,  weekly  and 
monthly  reports  and  clerical  work. 

Later  legislation  should  add  to  the  force  of  University 
Extension,  by  giving  to  it  a  definite  recognition  in  the  grade 
of  the  teacher's  certificate,  but  this  would  not  be  an  essential 
at  the  outset.  Some  of  the  advantages  of  the  plan  may  be 
brieflv  noted : 

1.  The  State  will  bring  to  the  teacher  the  college  train- 
ing and  culture  that  he  is  now  unable  to  obtain. 

2.  The  higher  education  will  become  less  unfamiliar  to 
the  masses  as  they  will  indirectly  come  in  contact  with  it 
by  its  influence  upon  the  common  school  teacher. 

3.  It  will  do  the  university  professor  good  in  giving  to 
him  a  better  appreciation  of  the  merit  and  demerit  of  the 
common  school  teacher  through  whose  hands  must  pass  as 
boys  and  girls  the  future  young  men  and  women  students 
of  the  university. 

4.  It  will  cement  the  parts  of  the  common  school  system 
fi-om  the  ungraded  coimtry  school  to  the  university  so 
fully  that  a  common  sympathy  will  be  felt  by  every  part 
for  every  other  part  and  the  child  of  humblest  parents  in  the 
remotest  district  will  realize  that  the  logical  sequence  of  all 
his  work  in  the  district  school  is  the  broad  culture  of  the 
university. 

These  ends  are  worth  the  effort,  and  full  discussion  of  the 
thought  may  lead  us  toward  some  plan  to  accomplish  them. 

W.  S.  PiCKEN. 
Superintendent's  Office,  Jola,  Kas. 
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"  And  that  sweet  city  with  her  dreaming  spires, 
She  needs  not  June  for  beauty's  heightening.*' 

MEN  of  olden  times,  from  Perseus  to  Columbus,  ever 
dreamed  of  a  sweet  Hesperia  far  on  the  western 
limits  of  the  world.  Poets  have  sung  of  those  who  steered 
their  venturous  keels  into  those  remote  sunset  seas,  and  the 
Isles  of  the  Blest  is  still  a  name  of  enchantment.  But  to- 
day I  would  reverse  the  direction,  turn  the  helm  to  east- 
ward, and,  seeking  the  shores  of  the  elder  land,  wander  for 
a  time  amid  scenes  as  fair  as  e*er  the  fabled  Garden  of  the 
Hesperides.  I  would  take  you  to  the  venerable  college 
town  of  Oxford. 

What  can  one  say  that  will  do  justice  to  the  glories  of 
this  lovely  home  of  the  muses,  this  stately  **  queen  of 
romance  *'  ?  Too  many  have  left  their  loving  records  of  her 
peerless  charm  for  any  of  us  now  to  hope  to  add  much  that 
is  new  to  the  voice  of  the  generations.  Hawthorne  found 
much  to  admire  in  Our  Old  Home  across  the  sea.  How 
adequate  and  satisfying  are  his  words  about  Oxford  every 
lover  of  the  city  must  feel.  *'The  world  surely  has  not 
another  place  like  Oxford.  It  is  a  despair  to  see  such  a  place 
and  ever  to  leave  it ;  for  it  would  take  a  lifetime,  and 
more*  than  one,  to  comprehei^d  and  enjoy  it  satisfactorily." 
But  aftei;  all,  Oxford,  like  beauty,  is  its  own  excuse.  Lowell 
wrote  to  friends  abroad  that  Venice  is  the  only  city  deserv- 
ing to  be  called  she.  Surely  he  might  have  linked  the 
name  of  the  classic  English  town  as  sister  to  the  city  of 
the  sea. 

An  admirer  of  Oxford  has  said,  altering  Scott's  words : 

"  He  who  would  see  fair  Oxford  aright 
Should  visit  it  by  the  pale  moonlight.'' 
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Were  I  to  have  my  choice  I  would  approach  the  city, 
not  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  but  in  the  early  evening  hours, 
when  the  sinking  sun  is  gilding  every  spire  and  dome  of 
hundred-towered  Oxford  in  softest  radiance.  The  delighted 
traveller  will  almost  fancy  it  a  fairy  city  that  he  sees 
swimming  before  him,  so  enchanting  is  the  effect  of  slim 
pinnacles,  swelling  domes,  and  lofty  towers  as  they  stand 
massed  against  the  mellow  sky.  As  he  comes  nearer  soft 
music  reaches  his  ear,  the  music  of  the  evening  bells  send- 
ing forth  a  joyous  paean  of  silver  notes  from  a  score  of 
belfries.  To  come  within  the  precincts  of  this  city  is  like 
being  set  down  in  some  mediaeval  burgh  that  is  still 
slumbering  peacefully  on  into  the  modem  world.  The 
streets  wind  in  and  out  at  their  own  sweet  will,  now  so 
narrow  that  the  houses  almost  meet  overhead,  and  now 
curving  out  into  the  width  of  a  little  square.  Quaint  old 
houses  and  shops  line  these  wandering  thoroughfares,  look- 
ing just  like  a  page  from  some  old  picture-book,  houses  in 
which  men  have  lived  for  generation  after  generation,  and 
which  their  descendants  still  find  sound  and  cosy  in  their 
strength  of  oaken  timbers  and  tiled  roofs.  Boxes  of  bright 
flowers  beautify  the  windows,  and  old  chimney-pots  and 
overhanging  upper  stories  give  a  picturesque  charm  to  these 
homes  which  seem  to  be  built  to  last  for  centuries. 

The  grand  and  abiding  glory  of  Oxford  is,  of  course,  her 
University,  that  splendid  seat  of  learning  which  has  made 
her  name  famous  through  all  the  years.  It  gives  one  a  deep 
sense  of  humility,  and  a  realization  of  the  comparative 
smallness  of  things  of  to-day,  to  look  upon  the  grimed  and 
hoary  walls  of  colleges  that  have  stood  here  for  three,  four, 
and  six  centuries ;  for  these  antique  establishments  were 
built,  some  of  them,  to  borrow  from  Lowell,  **  before  the 
acorn  dropped  that  was  to  grow  into  a  keel  for  Columbus." 
Here,  still  going  on  with  their  daily  work,  are  colleges  to 
which  men  came  for  learning  in  the  far-off  Middle  Ages,  and 
hither  the  flower  of  England's  youth  still  resort.  Think  of 
going  to  the  same  college   which   one's  ancestors  have 
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attended  for  almost  time  out  of  mind !  Students  meditate 
in  the  same  gardens  and  dine  in  the  same  halls  where 
Wycliffe  associated  with  his  pupils  in  the  days  when 
Chaucer  was  writing.  Here  are  immense  college  kitchens 
where  generations  of  cooks  have  roasted  good  English  beef 
for  young  men  who  bought  Caxton's  books  fresh  from 
the  press,  matched  verses  with  Wyatt  and  Surrey,  and 
applauded  the  acting  of  Shakespeare  in  his  own  dramas. 

What  a  flavor  of  antiquity  about  all  this !  And  the 
beauty  of  Oxford — Gothic  towers  by  scores,  aged  walls  green 
with  luxuriant  ivy,  rare  old  college  gardens  where  the  grass 
and  flowers  reach  perfection,  dining-halls  wainscoted  with 
oak  that  was  growing  in  the  forest  when  Robin  Hood  and 
his  men  ruled  there,  and  hung  with  paintings  of  kings  and 
poets  and  statesmen  who  have  spent  their  bright  youth  at 
Oxford, — no  wonder  there  is  a  fascination  in  it  all  for  us, 
and  that  it  appeals  to  the  best  in  the  imagination  of  those 
who  come  from  the  younger  land  to  this  time-honored 
shrine. 

It  was  at  this  fair  home  of  culture  that  a  great  concourse 
of  students  gathered  in  August,  1892,  to  partake  of  the 
sweets  of  learning  that  were  given  forth  with  lavish  hand  at 
the  Summer  Meeting  of  the  University  Extension  Society. 
Over  a  thousand  students  were  there,  mostly  English 
teachers,  with  a  goodly  sprinkling  of  Americans.  The 
lectures  were  given  chiefly  in  the  beautiful  halls  of  the 
New  Examination  Schools,  a  fine  specimen  of  architecture, 
built  with  a  solidity  and  sumptuousness  which  will  make  it 
one  of  the  university's  most  renowned  structures  when  time 
shall  have  suflficiently  lent  its  ripening  hand.  The  general 
subject  of  the  course  was  **The  Renaissance  and  Reforma- 
tion,** that  period  when,  as  the  late  J.  Addington  Symonds 
said  in  the  opening  address,  **  the  world  attained,  as  it  were, 
its  majority,  and  entered  on  its  inheritance."  Men  who 
were  specialists  in  their  subjects  addressed  us  on  every  phase 
of  that  great  era  of  the  world's  history  when  Italian  art  was 
achieving  its  greatest  triumphs,  when  the  religious  spirit  of 
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Europe  was  stirred  in  revolt  against  the  corrupt  Church,  and 
when  the  nest  of  English  singing-birds  sang  from  full  throats 
those  melodies  with  which  the  winds  from  Italy  had  charged 
their  souls. 

There  were  over  a  hundred  lectures  given.  The  chief 
subjects  were  Shakespeare,  Spenser,  Bacon,  and  other  great 
Elizabethans,  the  History  of  Oxford,  Erasmus,  Luther,  the 
Poetry  of  the  Bible,  the  History  of  Religious  Movements  in 
Europe,  the  Greek  Drama,  and  allied  topics.  Parallel  with 
these  were  courses  in  Botany,  Chemistry,  and  other  sciences. 
As  a  fellow-student  said,  there  was  enough  inspiration  given 
us  in  those  four  weeks  to  furnish  matter  for  study  for  two 
years  to  come.  The  list  of  names  of  the  lecturers  shows 
some  of  England* s  most  eminent  scholars, — John  Addington 
Symonds.  Walter  Pater,  Professor  Dowden,  J.  Churton 
Collins,  F.  York  Powell,  Arthur  Sidg^^'ick,  Professor  Gar- 
diner. Of  those  we  know  so  favorably  here  in  America, 
beside  Mr.  Collins  already  named,  were  Professor  Moulton, 
Rev.  Hudson  Shaw,  Dr.  Clarke  Robinson,  Mr.  Sadler,  and 
Mr.  Mackinder.  Our  own  country  was  represented  by  Dr. 
Edward  T.  Devine  and  Mr.  Henry  W.  Rolfe. 

There  were  many  diversions  provided  by  the  tireless 
secretary,  Mr.  Sadler — explorations  into  various  parts  of 
Oxford,  river  parties  and  excursions  to  interesting  places  in 
the  neighboring  counties.  Among  the  most  delightful 
features  of  the  Summer  Meeting  were  the  visits  to  the 
colleges.  As  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  the  course  those 
chiefly  were  explored  which  have  borne  a  part  in  the  revival 
of  learning.  These  visits  were  made  under  the  guidance  of 
Fellows,  who  gave  us  the  salient  points  in  the  history  and 
architecture  of  each  structure.  Here  in  oak-roofed  libraries 
we  saw  row  upon  row  of  great  vellum  tomes,  the  work  of 
the  mediaeval  scribes,  the  volumes  in  some  cases  still  retain- 
ing the  stout  iron  chains  which  were  sometimes  needed  to 
restrain  the  too  loving  hand  of  the  occasional  dishonest 
bibliophile  in  the  days  when  books  were  less  plentiful  than 
they  are  now.     We  sat  in  rich  old  dining-halls  while  our 
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guides  pointed  out  the  emblems  in  the  stained  glass  and 
exhibited  paintings  of  the  worthies  of  the  house  in  bygone 
days.  We  walked  in  shaded  cloisters  whose  delicately 
wrought  arches  clothed  in  ivy  are  a  reminder  of  the  many 
pious  and  learned  clerks  who  have  walked  and  communed 
here.  But  fairer  than  all  are  the  rare,  quaint  old  gardens 
that  lie  far  within  the  college  precincts,  immured  among 
quadrangles  and  cloisters.  Little  Edens  they  seem,  their 
vine-clad  walls  enclosing  a  sweet  seclusion  of  velvet  turf, 
venerable  elms  and  stately  oaks,  and  long,  trim  beds  of  old- 
time  flowers.  Rising  beside  them  are  the  picturesque 
groupings  of  gables  and  towers  of  the  college  halls.  There 
is  nothing  more  beautiful  in  Oxford  than  the  garden-front 
of  St.  John's  College.  The  English  are  the  best  gardeners 
in  the  world,  and  they  have  brought  their  art  to  the  highest 
state  in  these  quiet  retreats  of  blooming  loveliness. 

There  was  a  memorable  boating  excursion  on  the  Thames, 
fairest  of  English  rivers.  Several  hundred  of  us  occupied 
the  long  roofs  of  two  house-boats.  To  the  soft  strains  of 
pipe  and  harp  we  glided  slowly  down  this  stream  of  pleasure 
which  slips  along  between  sedg^  banks,  a  silver  ribbon  in 
a  setting  of  emerald  meads.  The  river  at  Oxford  bears  the 
classic  name  of  the  Isis.  It  is  a  series  of  long  dams,  so 
that  the  water  drifts  down  lazily  and  brimful  with  the  lush 
meadows.  Such  deep,  rich  grass  as  its  moist  breath  causes 
to  grow  would  do  grace  to  the  best-kept  lawn.  We  passed 
through  locks  where  rosy  girls  lifted  the  gates  for  us,  and 
dropped  down  past  quaint  little  waterside  inns  whose  gardens 
run  to  the  river's  edge.  These  pretty  embowered  hostels, 
to  which  dust  never  comes  to  dim  their  freshness,  bear  such 
names  as  '*The  Trout"  and  **The  Perch,**  and  they  seem 
like  ideal  resorts  for  those  who  follow  the  sport  that  Walton 
loved.  Never  can  one  forget  the  charm  of  this  boating  trip 
among  some  of  the  finest  pastoral  scenery  of  England. 

There  were  excursions  to  Stratford,  Warwick,  and  other 
towns  of  interest,  always  with  one  or  more  of  the  Oxford 
Fellows  as  guides.     Those  who  desired  could  make  a  day's 
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visit  to  Cambridge.  There  is  always  to  be  heard  at  Oxford 
more  or  less  talk  about  the  comparative  beauties  of  the  two 
universities  ;  but  this  question,  like  that  as  to  which  institu- 
tion may  claim  priority  of  foundation,  seems  to  be  in  no  fair 
prospect  of  settlement  so  long  as  the  members  of  each,  as  is 
nattu'al  and  loyal,  stoutly  maintain  the  seniority  and  superior 
charm  of  their  own  Alma  Mater.  Fortunately  the  dispute 
need  not  trouble  us.  We  have  in  America  neither  an  Ox- 
ford nor  a  Cambridge,  and  when  we  go  to  the  mother  country 
to  see  them  we  find  the  peculiar  loveliness  of  each  so  attrac- 
tive that  we  are  raised  above  a  critical  attitude  and  in  our 
admiration  can  brook  no  detraction  from  either  of  them. 
To  the  subtle  vision  of  Wordsworth's  ** inward  eye*'  there 
was  a  fascination  in  the  "spires  of  Oxford,  domes  and 
towers,"  which  could  lead  him  in  certain  moods,  much  as  he 
loved  his  own  Cambridge,  to  celebrate  those  **  sacred  nur- 
series of  blooming  youth"  beside  the  silver  Isis;  and  we 
may  turn  to  his  two  sonnets,  **  Inside  of  King's  College 
Chapel,  Cambridge,"  and  ** Oxford,  May  30,  1820,"  and  see 
in  them  the  impartial  hand  of  the  master  who  loves  the  per- 
fect forms  of  art  and  nature  wherever  he  sees  them. 

If  we  turn  to  great  names,  especially  in  the  domain  of  let- 
ters, we  must  allow  Cambridge  the  precedence, — Roger 
Ascham,  Spenser,  Bacon,  Marlowe,  Ben  Jonson,  Fletcher, 
George  Herbert,  Milton,  Cowley,  Dryden,  Newton,  Prior, 
Lord  Chesterfield,  Gray,  Akenside,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge, 
Byron,  Macaulay,  Tennyson  and  Thackeray.  But  it  is  said 
that  Cambridge  has  been  a  place  of  men  while  Oxford  has 
been  a  place  of  movements ;  and  if  the  former  is  to  show 
her  roll  of  illustrious  names,  her  sister  seat  of  learning  can 
point  to  her  time-honored  position  as  the  stronghold  of  that 
great  religious  and  social  power  of  England  which  De  Quin- 
cey  finely  calls  a  **  pure,  holy,  and  magnificent  church." 

Other  diversions  of  the  Summer  Meeting  were  a  garden 
party  in  the  beautiful  old-fashioned  grounds  of  Worcester 
College,  and  three  brilliant  conversaziones  at  which  choice 
collections  of  works  of  art,  illustrated  lectures,  and  gay  music 
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made  it  delightful  for  the  assembled  throngs.  Then  there 
was  always  the  daily  vesper  service  in  the  Cathedral,  where 
we  could  hear  the  exquisite  singing  of  a  choir  of  white-robed 
boys  and  men,  and  gaze  upon  noted  features  of  the  building, 
from  the  twelfth-century  piece  of  foundation  wall  to  the 
latest  stained  glass  windows  designed  by  Burne-Jones. 

A  rare  privilege  accorded  to  those  of  the  students  interested 
in  special  lines  of  study  was  the  permission  to  read  in  the 
famous  Bodleian  Library.  The  vast  stores  of  this  repository 
are  hardly  to  be  described — manuscripts  and  first  editions  by 
thousands.  The  list  of  Shakespeare  books  occupies  a  whole 
folio  volume  of  the  written  index  ;  the  editions  of  Horace 
require  three  hundred  pages.  Think  of  reading  the  * '  Orrmu- 
lum"  in  a  manuscript  believed  to  be  in  the  author's  own 
handwriting  !  One  may  see  Chaucer's  works  in  the  manu- 
scripts of  John  Shirley,  one  of  the  early  manuscripts  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  (of  1122),  a  rare  copy  of  **  Cursor 
Mundi/*  a  tenth-century  manuscript  of  Bede*s  **  Historia  Ec- 
clesiastica,  *  *  books  printed  by  Caxton  and  Wynkyn  de  Worde, 
and  scores  of  quaint  original  editions  of  the  English  poets 
over  which  many  a  scholar  has  lovingly  pored,  knowing 
them  to  be  in  many  cases  unique  copies.  A  historian  of  the 
Bodleian  says :  **It  is  in  its  old-world  form  the  scholar's 
precious  possession,  uniquely  grand,  gloriously  rich,  marvel- 
ously  suggestive.**  Seated  in  one  of  the  ancient  little 
oaken  alcoves,  like  a  mediaeval  monk  in  the  scriptorium, 
with  willing  pages  to  bring  the  books  wanted,  and  far  from 
every  sound  save  the  soft  pealing  of  the  college  bells,  one 
feels  himself  in  a  book-lover* s  paradise  and  wishes  he  might 
have  all  his  friends  from  America  there  for  awhile  just  to 
show  them  what  the  finest  old  library  in  the  world  is  like. 
Surely  among  the  very  rarest  treats  of  all  those  rare  Oxford 
days  were  these  hours  of  browsing  in  the  Bodleian. 

One  can  witness  many  strange  sights  in  this  old  university 
town,  one  of  the  most  curious  being  the  Degree  Day. 
Graduates  of  Oxford  do  not  take  their  degrees  all  at  the 
same  time,  once  a  year ;  but  as  many  as  twenty  times  during 
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the  year,  and  in  vacation  as  well  as  term  time,  are  the  sheep- 
skins bestowed  upon  the  little  groups  of  candidates.  All  the 
procedure  of  Degree  Day  is  most  odd  and  uncommon,  a 
relic  of  remote  days.  The  black-robed  dons,  collectively 
called  the  Ancient  House  of  Congregation,  occupy  the 
ground  floor  of  the  Sheldonian  Theatre,  sitting  on  long 
backless  benches.  After  they  are  seated,  in  marches  an 
imposing  functionary,  the  Esquire  Bedel,  bearing  his  massive 
silver  mace  and  escorting  in  state  the  august  Vice-Chancellor 
of  the  university  and  the  two  proctors.  As  each  candidate's 
name  is  called  oflF  the  proctors  parade  up  and  down  between 
the  rows  of  dons.  This  is  to  give  the  latter  an  opportunity 
to  pluck  the  gowns  of  the  proctors,  should  any  of  the 
candidates  be  excepted  to.  The  unlucky  youth  would 
then  be  **  plucked,"  or  as  an  American  collegian  says, 
*  *  dropped '  *  or  *  *  thrown.  * '  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  weeding 
out  of  the  imfortunates  is  accomplished  before  Degree  Day, 
so  that  the  proctors*  gowns  are  never  plucked,  nor  have  they 
been  for  some  centuries,  I  suppose.  But  it  would  never  do 
to  give  up  a  custom  of  such  venerable  antiquity,  albeit  as 
useless  as  the  parson's  calling  for  objections  at  the  marriage 
ceremony  and  as  hastily  gotten  through  with ;  and  so  the 
poor  proctors  perform  their  little  marchings  and  counter- 
marchings  down  through  the  whole  list  of  candidates* 
names,  much  to  their  very  evident  discomfiture  and  to  the 
vast  amusement  of  the  whole  smiling  audience.  A  number 
of  former  graduates  also  present  themselves  on  these  occa- 
sions for  the  second  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  These  kneel, 
four  at  a  time,  before  the  Vice-Chancellor,  and  he  pronounces 
them  promoted  to  their  new  honors,  at  the  same  time  touch- 
ing each  on  the  head  with  his  book.  With  this  proceeding, 
which  much  resembles  the  ancient  form  of  conferring  knight- 
hood, the  strange,  unique  spectacle  is  concluded. 

But  one  who  wishes  to  see  the  strangest  of  all  Oxford's 
ancient  customs  should  return  in  June,  as  we  did,  and  attend 
the  Enagnia^  the  ceremony  at  which  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Civil  Law  is  bestowed  on  men  illustrious  in 
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statecraft,  letters,  or  science.  Here,  while  the  officials  are 
proceeding  through  the  elaborate  functions  of  the  affair 
with  the  utmost  gravity,  there  is  the  greatest  confusion  in 
the  galleries,  where  the  undergraduates,  with  an  immemorial 
license  unaccountable  for  on  this  one  day  of  all  days  of  the 
year,  vie  with  each  other  in  their  chaffing  and  ridicule  of  the 
distinguished  recipients  of  the  university's  highest  title  of 
honor.  There  are  many  other  unusual  accompaniments  of 
the  day  which  I  have  not  the  space  for  mentioning.  No 
stranger  proceeding  is  to  be  seen  in  this  old-world  city  of 
queer  and  time-honored  customs. 

In  June,  too,  one  sees  Oxford  in  her  gala  season.  The 
flower  of  England's  daughters  flock  to  her  gray  old  walls, 
and  f(§tes  and  river  parties  and  athletic  contests  are  crowded 
in  rapid  succession.  Oxford  then  swims  in  a  golden  sea  of 
pleasure ;  it  is  a  time 

*'  When  wickets  are  bowled  and  defended. 

When  Isis  is  glad  with  the  eights, 
When  music  and  sunset  are  blended. 

When  Youth  and  the  Summer  are  mates. 
When  Freshmen  are  heedless  of  *  Greats,' 

When  note-books  are  scribbled  with  rhyme. 
Ah  !  these  are  the  hours  that  one  rates 

Sweet  hours,  and  the  fleetest  of  Time !  ** 

If  I  have  dwelt  much  on  the  lighter  sides  of  Oxford  days 
it  is  because  they  are  the  spice  that  lends  zest  to  the  substan- 
tial feasts  of  learning  which  the  old  city  of  colleges  gives 
forth  with  so  generous  a  hand,  and  because  they  are  like  the 
fair  ivy  which  gives  an  added  picturesqueness  to  the  century- 
old  walls  of  the  town.  Let  me  urge  you  to  go  to  the  Oxford 
Summer  Meetings.  There  were  fifty  Americans  there  the 
last  time.  May  each  summer  see  this  number  increased,  and 
the  bonds  which  bind  the  two  centres  of  University  Exten- 
sion in  the  old  world  and  the  new  become  ever  more  firmly 
cemented.  One  could  wish  for  no  kinder  treatment  than  the 
Oxford  people,  with  Mr.  Sadler  at  their  head,  accord  to  all 
visitors  from  over  the  sea.     **  We  of  farthest  Hesperia,"  to 
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quote  Mr.  Lawton's  poetic  phrase,  must  ever  find  an  abiding 

joy  and  inspiration  in  turning  toward  the  land  of  our  fathers, 

and  dreaming  away  blissful  days  amid  the  shades  of  her 

grand,  stately,  beautiful  old  university  town. 

I  cannot  better  close  than  by  giving  the  choice  words  in 

which  Matthew  Arnold,  the  latest  of  Oxford's  great  sons, 

apostrophizes  her.      **  Beautiful  city!"  he  exclaims,    **so 

venerable,  so  lovely,  so  imravaged  by  the  fierce  intellectual 

life  of  our  century,  so  serene !  .  .  .  .  steeped  in  sentiment 

as  she  lies,  spreading  her  gardens  to  the  moonlight,  and 

whispering  from  her  towers  the  last  enchantments  of  the 

Middle  Age,  who  will  deny  that  Oxford,  by  her  ineffable 

charm,  keeps  ever  calling  us  nearer  to  the  true  goal  of  all 

of  us,  to  the  ideal,  to  perfection  ?  " 

John  Russei.1.  Hayes. 

Swarthmore  College . 


EDITORIAI.. 


Miss  Anna  M.  Karle,  of  Philadel- 

The  Award  phia,  is  the  fortunate  winner  of  the 

of  the  Oxford  Siunmer  Meeting  Scholarship 

Oxford  Scholarship,   of  $150,  established  by  the  American 

visitors  and  students  present  at  the 
Oxford  Meeting  of  1892,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  an 
American  Extension  student  to  coming  meeting  in  August. 
Five  papers  were  forwarded  to  Mr.  Sadler  in  competition  for 
the  Scholarship,  and  Mr.  G.  N.  Richardson,  lecturer  at 
Oriel  and  Pembroke  Colleges,  one  of  the  examiners,  wrote 
that  Miss  Earle's  *  *  paper  is  distinctly  the  best.  The  general 
grasp  of  the  subject  and  the  arrangement  of  the  matter  are 
excellent.  *  *  *  The  essay  is  thoughtful  and  treats  the 
subject  [The  Influence  of  Puritanism  on  National  Character], 
with  originality  and  freshness."  Miss  Earle  has  been  a 
student  of  Association  Local  Centre  for  some  time ;  in  1892 
she  passed  two  examinations  under  Mr.  Hudson  Shaw, 
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the  noted  English  Extension  lecturer,  **with  distinction.*' 
The  pleasures  and  delights  in  prospect  for  her  are  excellently- 
portrayed  in  the  preceding  picture  of  the  old-world  **city 
with  her  dreaming  spires.** 


The  suggestion  of  Dr.  J.  T.  I^aw- 

,  .        f,      .  rence  has  bom  fruit  and  an  Inter- 

I  nter  national 

University  Extension    national  University  Extension  Con- 
Congress,  gress,  made  up  of  delegates  from  all 

over  the  world,  will  be  convened  in 
London,  Friday  and  Saturday,  June  22  and  23,  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  majority  of  University  Extension  in  England, 
which  promises  to  be  a  notable  occasion.  The  three  chan- 
cellors of  the  Universities  of  Cambridge  and  London,  the  Mar- 
quess of  Salisbury  and  Lord  Herschell  will  preside  at  the 
three  sessions.  The  subjects  for  discussion  as  given  out  by 
the  London  Society  will  be  : 

1.  The  means  of  preserving  and  further  developing  the  educational 
character  of  University  Extension  work,  and  the  relation  of  the  more 
popular  to  the  more  strictly  educational  side  of  the  movement. 

2.  The  essentials  of  efficient  central  and  local  organization,  and 
the  relation,  educational  and  financial,  of  the  University  Extension 
movement  to  the  State  and  to  the  local  authorities. 

3.  The  educational  possibilities  of  University  Extension  work  and 
methods  in  relation  to  regular  University  studies  and  University 
degrees. 

Resolutions  on  these  subjects  will  be  prepared  beforehand 
by  selected  committees  and  presented  to  the  Congress  for 
discussion.  They  are  all  of  present  practical  interest  to 
English  Extensionists  and  many  valuable  results  may  be 
expected  from  their  debate  by  the  delegates. 


A  tasty  announcement  of  the  pro- 

The  gram  of  lecture  courses  and  events  of 

Edinburgh  the  eighth  session  of  the  Edinburgh 

Summer  Meeting.     Summer  Meeting,  from  August  6-31, 

has  reached  us.  The  meeting  is  imder 
the  general  direction  of  the  well-known  biologist  and  econo- 
mist.   Professor  Patrick  Geddes.     It  is  divided  into  four 
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departments:  /^,  (i)  Applied  Ethics  and  Sociology,  (2) 
Civics  and  Industrial  Economics,  (3)  The  Philosophy  of 
History,  (4)  History  of  Ancient  Times,  (5)  I^a  Soci6t6  Fran- 
caise,  (6)  Keltic  History  and  Literature,  (7)  Science  of 
Language;  B^  Education,  Hygiene  and  Biology,  (i)  Some 
Laws  of  Thought,  (2)  Psychology,  (3)  Physiology,  (4)  Per- 
sonal Hygiene,  (5)  Practical  Botany,  (6)  Biology;  C, 
Geography ;  and  D,  Art  Excursions  for  the  field  study  of 
biology  and  botany  will  be  a  prominent  feature  as  in  former 
sessions.  Special  courses  in  Sloyd  wood  work  will  also  be 
g;iven.  Among  the  lecturers  are  Professors  Geddes,  Henry 
Dyer,  J.  S.  Stuart  Glennie,  M.  Edmond  Desmolins,  C. 
Lloyd  Morgan,  J.  Arthur  Thompson,  Andrew  J.  Herbertson 
and  others.  The  meeting  attempts  to  realize  certain  educa- 
tional ideals  in  its  method  of  instruction,  seeking  special 
co-ordination  of  courses,  emphasizing  concrete  illustration 
and  following  more  or  less  closely  German  methods  of 
teaching. 
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Abraham  Lincoi«n.  By  John  T.  Morse,  Jr.  In  two  volumes.  Pp. 
387,  371.  Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1894.  [American 
Statesmen  Series.]    Price,  I1.25  each. 

A  very  satisfactory  biography  of  our  great  war  President,  Mr. 
Morse  has  given  us.  The  personal  is  happily  mingled  with  the 
public  and  political  in  Lincoln's  life,  and  when  we  reach  the  war 
period  the  movements  of  our  armies  are  only  treated  where  necessary 
to  explain  his  changes  of  policy  or  the  general  course  of  political 
events.  This  life,  one  can  easily  perceive,  has  been  written  by  a 
trained  historical  student,  who  can  see  the  defects  as  well  as  the 
splendid  qualities  of  his  subject's  character ;  the  discrepancies  as  well 
as  the  noble  achievements  of  his  career.  Mr.  Morse  does  not  skim 
over  or  mince  or  give  deceptive  shadings  to  certain  deplorable  deeds 
in  Lincoln's  early  career ;  nor  on  the  other  hand  does  he  dwell  on 
them  with  prurient  particularity  as  some  writers  have  done.  The 
biography  is  markedly  judicial,  and  at  the  same  time  the  narrative  is 
forceful  and  interesting  throughout. 
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Abbi«ard  and  the  Origin  and  Early  History  of  Universities.  By 
Gabriel  Compayr^.  Pp.  xiii,  315.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  1893.    Price,  $1.25  net. 

If  all  books  on  educational  subjects  were  as  smoothly  and  delight- 
fully written  as  this  short  account  of  the  origin  and  early  history  of 
universities,  readers  would  be  most  grateful.  With  an  introductory 
chapter  on  the  impulse  given  to  philosophy  and  education  by  the 
renowned  Abelard,  M.  Compayr^  proceeds  to  discuss  the  general 
causes  of  the  rise  of  the  imiversities,  their  organization  and  privileges,, 
their  courses  of  study  and  methods  of  teaching,  and  their  general 
spirit  and  influence  on  the  world  of  thought  and  action.  The  title  is 
really  a  misnomer.  Although  he  makes  a  serviceable  headpiece  for 
the  volume,  Abelard  is  scarcely  more  than  touched  upon,  and  further- 
more, he  lived  and  died  more  than  a  half  a  century  before  the  formal 
initiation  of  the  University  of  Paris,  the  model  of  later  universities. 
The  work,  however,  is  from  one  who  speaks  with  authority  in  educa- 
tional matters,  and  gives  us  a  well  considered  account  of  the  origin 
and  early  history  of  the  g^at  schools  of  Europe. 

Europe,  1598-17 15.  By  Henry  Offley  Wakeman.  Period  V.  Pp. 
viii,  392.     New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1894.     Price,  $1.40  n^t. 

In  this  volume  of  Messrs.  Macmillan  *s  admirable  series  on  Periods 
of  European  history,  Mr.  Wakeman  has  given  the  general  reader  and 
student  an  excellent  sketch  of  the  State -formation  period  of  Europe's 
development     Between  1598-1715,  modern  Europe  took  that  shape, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  Italy,  she  now  has ;  and  the  institutions 
of  government  began  to  take  the  forms  which,  excepting  Prance,  have 
continued  down  to  the  present.    The  period  is  fraught  with  events  of 
most  stirring  interest.     Henry  IV.  and  his  reign,  the  Thirty  Years* 
War,   France  under  Richelieu  and  Mazarin,   Louis    XIV.   and    his 
reign,  the  rise  of  Brandenburg,  England's  constitutional  revolutions 
and  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  give  us  the  romantic  and 
momentous.    The  author  groups  his  narrative  about  the  story  of 
France.     His  style,   while  here  and  there  a  trifle  backhanded,  is 
generally  spirited  and  clear.     The  volume  is  very  tastily  printed  and 
bound.     So  far,  the  series  &ils  to  carry  out  one  promise  of  the  pros- 
pectus, to  wit,   ''references  to  and  notes  upon  original  and  other 
sources  of  information ''  pertaining  to  the  period  treated. 
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AN  ANCIENT  PROPHECY  AGAINST  UNIVER- 
SITY EXTENSION. 


A  SURE  way  of  attaining  notoriety  in  the  ancient  worid 
-=-so  the  scenes  of  Aristophanes  suggest — was  to 
,^  come  forward  as  discoverer  of  an  ancient  prophecy  on  some 

;  current  topic.    I  proceed  to  claim  prominence  in  the  columns 

;  of  this  journal :  for  I  have  discovered  an  ancient  prophecy 

on  the  subject  of  University  Extension.    True,  a  captious 
person  might  object  to  the  word  **  discovered,"  since  the 
utterance  in  question  is  to  be  found  in  a  book  which  is  in 
'  every  library,  and  one  which  no  one  will  admit  that  he  has 

f  not  read.     But,  just  as  the  man  in  Poe's  story  evaded  the 

^  scrutiny  of  the  whole  detective  force  of  Paris  by  simply 

^  leaving  the  guilty  document  open  in  the  very  centre  of  his 

\  mantelshelf,  so  the  surest  condition  of  remaining  unknown 

^  is  for  a  passage  to  be  buried  in  a  book  that  everybody  takes 

j>  for  granted.    Such  a  book  is  **The  Apocrypha  ;*'  and  in  a 

^  most  important  part  of  the  Apocr3rpha — the  Book  of  Ecde- 

;.,  siasticus — is  to  be  found  the  prophetic  outpouring  to  which 

I  refer.     It  is  thus  a  part  of  **  Holy  Writ."     But  EccUsias- 
"I  tiais  is  a  Scriptural  book  for  which  no  church  claims  inspi- 

ration and  authority ;  and  this  is  fortunate  for  readers  of 
\  this  journal  since  the  prophecy  is  directed,  not  in  favor  of, 

4  but  against,  the  movement  which  is  playing  so  important  a 

!  part  in  modem  education. 

The  reader  shall  judge  for  himself.    The  passage  in  ques- 
tion makes  the  longest  of  the  essays  in  which  EccUsiasiicus 
;  abounds.     It  may  be  entitled : 

That  there  is  one  Wisdom  for  the  Busy^ 
and  another  for  the  Man  of  Leisure, 

**  The  wisdom  of  a  learned  man  cometh  by  opportunity  of 
^  **  leisure,  and  he  that  hath  little  business  shall  become  wise. 

(I) 
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"  How  can  he  get  wisdom  that  holdeth  the  plough,  and  that 
**  glorieth  in  the  goad,  that  driveth  oxen,  and  is  occupied  in 
**  their  labors,  and  whose  talk  is  of  the  breed  of  bullocks  ? 
''He  giveth  his  mind  to  make  furrows,  and  is  diligent  to 
*  *  give  the  kine  fodder.  So  every  carpenter  and  workmaster, 
**  that  worketh  night  and  day  ;  and  they  that  cut  and  grave 
**  seals,  and  are  diligent  to  make  great  variety,  and  give 
**  themselves  to  counterfeit  imagery,  and  watch  to  finish  a 
**  work.  The  smith  also  sitting  by  the  anvil,  and  consider- 
**  ing  the  iron  work,  the  vapor  of  the  fire  wasteth  his  flesh, 
**  and  he  fighteth  with  the  heat  of  the  furnace ;  the  noise  of 
**  the  anvil  and  the  hammer  is  ever  in  his  ears,  and  his  eyes 
**  look  still  upon  the  pattern  of  the  thing  that  he  maketh ; 
**  he  setteth  his  mind  to  finish  his  work,  and  watcheth  to 
**  polish  it  perfectly.  So  doth  the  potter  sitting  at  his  work, 
**  and  turning  the  wheel  about  with  his  feet,  who  is  alwaj- 
**  carefully  set  at  his  work,  and  maketh  all  his  work  by 
**  number :  he  fashioneth  the  clay  with  his  arms,  and  tem- 
*'  pereth  it  with  his  feet ;  he  applieth  himself  to  lead  it  over  ; 
' '  and  he  is  diligent  to  make  clean  the  furnace.  All  these 
**  trust*  to  their  hands;  and  everyone  is  wise  in  his  work. 
*'  Without  these  cannot  a  city  be  inhabited  :  and  they  shall 
**  not  dwell  where  they  will,  nor  go  up  and  down ;  they  shall 
**not  be  sought  for  in  public  counsel,  nor  sit  high  in  the 
**  congregation  ;  they  shall  not  sit  on  the  judges*  seat,  nor 
*'  understand  the  sentence  of  judgment ;  they  cannot  declare 
**  justice  and  judgment ;  and  they  shall  not  be  found  where 
"parables  are  spoken.  But  they  will  maintain  the  state  of 
**  the  world  ;  and  their  desire  is  in  the  work  of  their  craft. 

**But  he  that  giveth  his  mind  to  the  law  of  the  Most 
"High,  and  is  occupied  in  the  meditation  thereof,  will  seek 
' '  out  the  wisdom  of  all  the  ancient,  and  be  occupied  in 
"prophecies.  He  will  keep  the  sayings  of  the  renowned 
"  men  ;  and  where  subtil  parables  are,  he  will  be  there  also. 
*  *  He  will  seek  out  the  secrets  of  grave  sentences,  and  be 
"  conversant  in  dark  parables.  He  shall  serve  among  great 
"  men,  and  appear  before  princes.     He  will  travel  through 
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strange  countries ;  for  be  hath  tried  the  good  and  evil  among 
men.  He  will  give  his  heart  to  resort  early  to  the  Lord 
' '  that  made  him,  and  will  pray  before  the  Most  High,  and 
*'  will  open  his  mouth  in  prayer,  and  make  supplication  for 
his  sins.  When  the  great  Lord  will  he  shall  be  filled  with 
the  spirit  of  understanding ;  he  shall  pour  out  wise  sen- 
tences, and  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord  in  his  prayer.  He 
''  shall  direct  his  counsel  and  knowledge,  and  in  his  secrets 
''shall  he  meditate.  He  shall  shew  forth  that  which  he 
"hath  learned,  and  shall  glory  in  the  law  of  the  covenant 
of  the  Lord.  Many  shall  commend  his  understanding ; 
and  so  long  as  the  world  endureth  it  shall  not  be  blotted 
'*out.  His  memorial  shall  not  depart  away,  and  his  name 
''shall  live  from  generation  to  generation;  nations  shall 
"shew  forth  his  wisdom,  and  the  congregation  shall  declare 
"  his  praise.  If  he  die,  he  shall  leave  a  greater  name  than 
"a  thousand  :  and  if  he  live,  he  shall  increase  it.'' 

This  comes  to  us  across  the  ages  as  a  direct  challenge :  for 
are  we  not  given  to  say,  in  our  platform  utterances,  that 
our  movement  is  ' '  the  University  of  the  Busy  ? '  *  It  is  good 
for  a  cause  to  be  challenged  by  a  worthy  antagonist ;  its 
supporters  are  driven  to  consider  the  foundations  of  their 
faith,  and  to  distinguish  what  is  essential  from  what  is 
accidental.  I  think  that  every  reader  of  this  journal  will 
take  sides  with  the  University  Extension  movement,  and 
against  the  Son  of  Sirach.  As  former  periods  have  vindi- 
cated religious  freedom  and  freedom  of  political  action,  for 
the  masses,  so  it  is  the  glory  of  our  time  to  claim  that  the 
highest  education — all  that  the  Hebrew  world  understands 
by  "  wisdom** — is  the  heritage  of  the  many,  and  not  only  of 
the  few,  each  having  free  access  to  it,  with  the  right  to 
draw  from  the  common  stock  whatever  his  individual 
capacity  can  contain.  I  will  go  a  step  further.  So  long  as 
the  tradition  has  been  that  the  right  to  be  wise  is  closed  to 
all  but  a  few,  so  long  the  "  wisdom  '*  itself  has  had  the  usual 
fate  of  close  spaces :  it  has  lacked  freshness  and  tended  to 
be  unwholesome.     It  was  when  learning  came  down  from 
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the  clouds,  and,  like  physical  science,  busied  itself  with 
man's  body  and  the  world  in  which  he  lives,  or,  like  social 
and  ethical  studies,  sought  for  light  on  man's  every-day 
affairs,  that  the  breath  of  modem  life  freshened  the  wisdom 
of  the  schools,  and  learning  became  sound  in  method  and 
certain  in  results. 

Two  ideas  underlie  the  Essay  oi  Ecdesiasticus^  attention  to 
which  will  bring  into  clearness  the  opposition  between  its 
point  of  view  and  ours.  It  excommtmicates  wage-earners 
from  higher  education  on  the  ground  that  wisdom  **cometh 
by  opportunity  of  leisure."  In  antagonism  to  this  we 
should  assert  the  principle  that  every  life  without  exception 
must  contain  leisure.  So  surely  as  the  natural  division  of 
time  is  a  grateful  vicissitude  of  day  and  night,  so  surely  a 
life  that  is  sotmd  and  grateful  to  think  of  must  be  a  life  in 
which  work  alternates  with  leisure.  This  is  a  principle 
that  has  equal  application  to  a  coal  porter  and  a  college 
president ;  it  is  one  of  the  principles  which  help  to  make 
intelligible  the  differences  between  the  varying  ranks  of  life  : 
the  more,  disagreeable  the  nature  of  a  man's  work  the 
stronger  is  his  claim  to  leisure.  Lives  that  have  lost  control 
of  this  alternation  between  external  claims  and  attention 
to  the  inner  self  are  unwholesome  lives.  Nay,  must  they 
not  be  called  immoral  ?  What  else  is  the  suggestion  of  the 
fourth  commandment,  but  that  the  Duty  of  Leisure  rests 
on  the  same  universal  ground  of  moral  obligation  as  the 
duties  of  honesty  and  purity?  Other  ages,  which  have 
seemed  leisurely  enough  in  their  habits,  have  had  their 
difficulties  in  matters  of  honesty  and  purity ;  in  our  age  no 
defence  is  needed  for  these  last,  but  the  obligation  of  leisure 
threatens  to  be  wholly  forgotten.  The  divinity  of  work  has 
come  to  the  front,  and  just  as  in  the  Byronic  era  there  was  a 
feeling  that,  if  only  a  man  was  turning  out  fine  poetry,  he 
might  neglect  his  wife  and  children  and  leave  his  baker's 
bill  unpaid,  so  in  this  age  of  activity  multitudes  think  only 
of  their  duty  to  their  neighbor,  and  in  zeal  for  this  overlook 
their  duty  to  themselves.    They  serve  a  Cause  (with  a  capital 
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C) :  iu  its  interests  they  plunge  wildly  from  one  engage- 
ment to  another,  abridge  meals  to  hurry  to  public  places, 
toil  at  correspondence  all  day  and  speech-making  all  night ; 
resent  any  literature  that  cannot  be  caught  up  at  a  glance, 
or  any  ideal  that  takes  quiet  and  time  to  grow ;  and  are 
happy  in  a  general  sense  of  tobogganing  down  the  slopes  of 
time.  Their  purpose  is  good,  for  it  is  a  service ;  but  the  life 
of  service  has  its  dissipation  as  well  as  the  life  of  pleasure. 
I  hold  then  that  the  great  want  of  our  time  is  the  assertion 
of  this  Dut}''  of  Leisure.  And  there  can  be  no  more  essential 
witness  to  this  duty  than  the  University  Extension  move- 
ment ;  for  the  hours  of  bread-winning  other  agencies  will 
provide  training,  but  the  teaching  done  in  our  Extension 
classes  is  an  education  for  the  leisure  of  life. 

There  is  another  idea  in  the  Essay  well  worth  attention. 
The  Son  of  Sirach  does  not,  like  some  of  his  successors  in 
academic  seclusiveness,  look  with  any  contempt  upon  those 
he  deems  ineligible  for  the  highest  wisdom ;  he  describes 
their  occupations  in  a  tone  of  appreciation,  and  he  allots 
them  a  wisdom  of  their  own:  ** every  one  is  wise  in  his 
work."  Thus,  the  thought  in  his  mind  seems  to  be  that  a 
man  can  be  an  expert  in  only  one  thing.  The  doctrine  is 
good,  but  not  his  application  of  it.  A  man  can  be  whole- 
somely expert  in  only  one  thing,  just  as  he  can  be  whole- 
somely wedded  to  only  one  woman.  But  is  the  **  wisdom  '* 
of  the  essay's  second  paragraph  an  expert  science,  or  is  it 
rather  the  common  heritage  of  all  varieties  of  experts? 
The  question  seems  to  me  an  important  one  for  our  time  ; 
translated  into  modern  phraseology  it  becomes  this :  Is  the 
training  of  specialists  the  true  function  of  a  university  ?  No 
doubt  our  colleges  do  train  the  various  classes  of  experts — 
the  teacher  of  every  subject,  the  pastor,  the  physician  and 
lawyer — and  their  machinery  is  useful  for  this  purpose.  But 
surely  this  is  the  secondary,  not  the  primary,  element  of 
university  activity.  The  ideal  of  a  ** liberal  education**  is 
not  the  giving  a  specialty,  but  the  giving  to  each  particular 
specialist  an  intelligent  sympathy  with  the  pursuits  of  all 
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Others.  If  this  be  so,  the  argument  of  Ecdesiasticus  breaks 
down.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  Extension  teaching  to  make 
the  potter,  or  the  smith,  or  seal-graver,  into  expert  econo- 
mists or  art  critics ;  but  it  is  its  purpose  to  bring  all  these 
kinds  of  manual  workers  into  sympathy  with  the  intellectual 
interests  of  life.  The  ideal  is  only  to  make  universal  what 
has  obtained  in  some  countries  and  some  periods  :  that  the 
roughest  work  should  be  compatible  with  a  cultured  leisure, 
and  that  thus  the  man  whose  talk  all  day  ' '  has  been  of  the 
breed  of  bullocks,"  should  at  night  be  perfectly  able  to  find 
refreshment  in  the  Georgics  or  Bucolics  of  Virgil. 

Thus  on  the  whole,  this  challenge  of  Ecdesiasticus  will 
have  the  effect  of  sharpening  our  conception  of  the  function 
of  University  Extension,  and  deepening  our  faith  in  it. 
There  is  only  one  point  in  which  it  suggests  uncomfortable 
reflections,  and  that  is  when  we  turn  fi-om  theory  to  practice. 
How  much  of  the  work  which  the  ancient  writer  describes 
as  impracticable  have  we  accomplished  in  fact  ?  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  Extension  movement  is  in  the  position  of  a 
manufacturing  concern  that  has  got  no  further  than  manu- 
facturing its  own  samples.  We  can  point  to  just  a  specimen 
potter,  or  a  single  circle  of  smiths  or  engravers  doing  cul- 
tured work  under  our  system ;  apart  from  this,  nearly  the 
whole  of  our  teaching  is  absorbed  by  the  middle  classes 
and  those  who  have  some  culture  to  begin  with,  to  a  certain 
extent  this  has  been  wise  policy  :  it  is  well  to  confine  our- 
selves to  the  easier  tasks,  while  our  machinery  is  still  being 
perfected,  and  while  we  have  yet  to  secure  that  indispens- 
able adjunct  of  higher  education — endowment.  But  this 
tentative  period  ought  to  be  nearing  its  end,  and  before 
many  years  are  over,  I  look  to  see  the  University  Extension 
movement  going  out  into  the  forges  and  workshops,  the 
markets  and  pasture  lands,  and  compelling  them  to  come  in. 

R.   G.    MOULTON. 
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THE  pleasure  of  an  invitation  to  present  the  story  of  the 
problems  and  experiences  encountered  in  conducting 
three  ** Twelve-Town**  circuits  in  the  past  scholastic  year, 
is  somewhat  dimmed  by  a  feeling  of  exhaustion  at  the 
fag-end  of  a  period  of  41  weeks  of  incessant  labor,  repre- 
senting 242  working  week-days,  240I  lectures  delivered,  368 
weekly  students*  papers  examined,  and  20,000  miles  of  rail- 
way travel. 

Arriving  by  the  **  Campania**  on  Saturday,  September  23, 
1893,  ^^  ^  ^^^  mont±LS*  strengthening  holiday  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Ireland,  my  allotted  circuit  led  me  out  from 
Philadelphia  the  same  evening  to  northwestern  Pennsylvania. 

Uniontown,  Butler,  Franklin  and  Titusville  had  engaged 
a  coiu-se  of  six  lectures  on  **  The  Revolution  Poets,**  while 
Somerset,  Indiana  and  Greensburg,  having  heard  these 
lectures  in  the  spring,  had  arranged  for  a  course  on  **  Shaks- 
pere.**  These  seven  towns  were  thus  practically  **  organ- 
ized **  in  advance.  But  on  telegraphing  ahead  to  Somerset, 
where  the  circuit  was  to  open,  that  fair  sunset  city  in  the 
southern  mountains,  replied  that  things  were  not  quite  ready 
there  for  the  lecture  on  Monday,  September  25. 

The  next  point  of  attack  was  then  Latrobe,  41  miles  east 
of  Pittsburg  on  the  main  line.  The  lecturer  had  visited 
this  city,  when  passing  through  in  the  spring,  and  tried  to 
persuade  them  then  to  get  up  a  course.  But  it  was  found 
nothing  could  be  done  unless  the  public  were  called  together 
for  a  sample  lecture,  and  an  exposition  of  the  method  and 
expenses  of  the  proposed  course.  A  telegram  on  Saturday 
night  to  Rev.  Carr,  had  secured  public  notice  from  the 
pulpits,  in  the  press,  and  on  placards,  that  a  *'  free  trial  lec- 
ture **  on  **  Robert  Bums**  would  be  delivered  in  the  Young 
Men*s  Christian  Association  at  8  p.  m.,  on  Tuesday,* Sep- 
tember 26.     About  150  persons  attended.    A  slip  of  paper 
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was  given  to  each  adult  ou  entering  the  room.  The  system, 
method,  cost  and  object  of  a  University  Extension  course 
was  first  fully  explained.  The  audience  was  then  asked 
whether  all  this  seemed  sufficiently  inviting  to  encourage 
the  hope  of  their  patronizing  a  course  in  Latrobe?  or 
whether  they  would  give  it  up  at  once  as  hopeless  and  go 
home,  without  waiting  even  for  the  sample  lecture  ?  This 
last  suggestion  caused  some  wry  faces,  and  everybody 
decided  to  hear  the  free  trial  lecture,  for  which,  of  course, 
they  had  mainly  come.  It  was  then  stated  that,  after  the 
lecture,  each  person  should  write  name  and  address  on  the 
slip  of  paper,  and  the  number  of  course  tickets  they  would 
take  or  guarantee  to  sell  at  $i  each,  and  that  if  the  course 
were  engaged,  this  **Bums"  lecture  would  count  as  the 
first,  the  other  five  to  follow  every  two  weeks ;  and  if  the 
course  were  not  engaged  there  would  be  no  charge  at  all. 
The  lecture  was  then  delivered;  there  was  considerable 
enthusiasm ;  the  papers  were  collected ;  some  70  tickets 
were  pledged.  Under  the  circumstances,  this  seemed  satisfac- 
tory ;  a  president,  secretary  and  treasurer  were  elected,  with 
a  committee  to  canvass  the  town  and  to  report  in  a  week. 
In  four  days  120  tickets  were  taken  up  and  the  course  was 
assured ;  for,  from  a  previous  experience  of  some  35  cotirses, 
and  from  the  nature  of  this  town,  I  felt  safe  in  encouraging 
the  officers  to  go  on,  believing  the  attendance  would  increase. 
The  second  lecture  was  delivered  two  weeks  later,  and  by 
repeating  the  first  lecture  again  at  the  end,  the  centre  was 
able  to  meet  all  its  liabilities.  A  reading  circle  was  started 
in  the  town,  and  some  eight  students  wrote  excellent  papers. 
This  plan  of  a  first  **  free  trial  lecture,*'  though  perhaps 
somewhat  irregular,  is  a  good  and  ready  way  of  interesting 
outsiders  in  the  cause,  and  of  inducing  wavering  centres  to 
fall  into  line  at  once  with  other  towns  when  a  circuit  has 
already  started  ;  it  also  gives  the  public  a  fair  sample  of  the 
system  and  method  and  lectures  carried  on  by  University 
Extension ;  it  is  an  exhibition  of  our  goods  before  asking 
the  public  to  invest.     And  it  is  often  a  necessarj"  act ;  for  the 
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reign  of  charlatans,  though  contracting,  is  not  over.  If  the 
public  sometimes  now  hesitate  before  paying  their  dollar, 
we  should  rather  praise  than  censure  their  prudence,  for  they 
thus  show  a  laudable  suspicion  of  charlatans  and  cranks. 

If  a  lecturer  has  confidence  in  the  system  and  method, 
and  a  sound  knowledge  of  his  subject,  of  himself,  and  of 
the  public  wants,  he  need  have  few  fears  in  thus  throwing 
himself  and  his  cause  upon  their  sympathies.  The  people 
rapidly  perceive  that  they  can  gain  more  by  this  system  and 
at  less  cost  than  by  any  other.  I  have  organized  a  dozen 
towns  by  a  **  free  trial  lecture,"  prefaced  by  a  short  address 
on  the  system,  method,  cost,  objects  and  results  of  Univer- 
sity Extension.  And  every  one  of  these  towns  has  followed 
up  its  first  course  by  a  second  course,  and  their  gratitude  is 
•  expressed  in  the  ordinary  way  by  **  a  lively  anticipation  of 
further  favors  to  come.** 

Free  trial  lectures,  however,  may  not  be  the  most  satis- 
factory and  permanent  way  of  introducing  University  Exten- 
sion. It  is  a  sort  of  last  resource,  compelling  them  to  come 
in,  when  all  other  inducements  fail.  But  it  is  a  hard  strain 
on  the  tact,  judgment  and  nervous  system  of  the  lecturer 
himself.  It  is  better  when  a  community  feels  its  own  needs 
spontaneously,  makes  an  organization  and  engages  a  course, 
relying  on  the  status  of  the  society  and  the  credentials  of 
the  lecturer.  But  then,  we  like  to  speak  of  University 
Extension,  and  of  all  education,  as  a  mission  work.  And 
the  most  successful  missions  are  those  where  the  people  see 
the  faith  and  doctrines  incarnate  and  living  daily  before 
their  eyes.  Neither  heathen  nations,  nor  the  great 
unwashed,  nor  the  semi-educated,  can  be  converted  or 
enlightened  by  the  credentials  of  a  missionary,  or  the  status 
of  the  society  that  sends  him  forth,  but  rather  bj'^  his  own 
life  and  permanent  work  and  teaching  amongst  them. 

At  any  rate,.  **  nothing  succeeds  like  success,*'  and  the 
writer  does  not  know  of  any  place  where  the  **free  trial 
lecture**  has  failed  in  fixing  the  course,  or  in  founding  the 
-centre.     A  lecturer  in  such  a  case  must,  of  course,  do  his 
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best  to  instruct  and  especially  to  interest  even  the  most 
indifferent  auditor  who  has  straggled  in  to  pass  an  idle  hour. 
And  yet  the  lecturer  must  have  ** something  better'*  in 
reserve.  If  in  the  lowest  deep  there  is  a  lower  still ;  so,  too, 
in  the  highest  height,  there  must  be  still  a  higher  !  For  it 
is  a  dangerous,  if  not  a  fatal  trick,  in  such  a  case,  or  in  any 
case  where  a  course  has  to  follow,  for  a  lecturer  **  to  strike 
xii,'*  as  it  were,  on  the  first  occasion,  if  he  can  never  **  strike 
xii,*'  or  even  **xiii,*'  again. — If  lectures  **godown,'*  attend- 
ances are  likely  to  *  *  go  down ' '  also,  especially  in  first  courses. 
If  a  lecturer  can  **  strike  xii,**  better  strike  only  **ix"  or 
**x**  at  first,  and  **xii**  at  last.  Better  hold  a  reserve  in 
store,  and  imitate  the  wary  driver  of  the  primitive  village 
mail,  who,  after  crawling  along  for  five-sixths  of  the  road, 
makes  a  last  grand  spurt  up  the  village  street  with  the  bare- 
footed boys  hurrahing  around  and  clinging  to  his  carriage 
wheels. 

This  is  said,  not  in  the  assumption  that  the  writer  himself 
has  always  succeeded  in  thus  **  doing  his  best,  yet  holding 
a  reserve  ;  **  but  because  we  all  wish  to  see  University  Ex- 
tension taking  an  increasing  hold  on  all  the  public ;  we  need 
them  all,  and  they  all  need  us;  and  in  first  courses  at  any 
rate  the  attendance  is  apt  to  go  up  or  down  with  the  lectures. 
In  first  courses,  which  are  often  better  financially,  the  people 
are  more  critical.  Indeed,  the  more  ignorant  an  audience 
the  harder  it  is  to  please.  In  second  courses,  or  in  cultured 
audiences,  the  people  are  more  earnest  and  settled  for 
thought  and  work,  and  think  more  of  the  matter  than  the 
manner  of  a  discourse.  But  anywhere  a  University  Exten- 
sion lecture  is  the  hardest  discourse  in  the  world.  It  must 
instruct  and  interest  all  creeds,  sexes,  ages,  sizes,  and  all 
degrees  of  intellect  and  ignorance.  Judges,  bishops,, 
barbers,  chambermaids,  college  presidents,  teachers,  pupils, 
bartenders,  washerwomen,  farmers,  mechanics,  doctors, 
clerks,  sit  before  me  every  week,  and  have  sent  me  written 
exercises ;  and  we  need  the  dollar  of  each  and  all.  A 
lecturer  ought  to  know  more  than  his  subject  to  fill  this  bill,. 
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and  to  hold  all  these.  A  *  *  touch  of  nature ' '  that  *  *  makes  the 
whole  world  km"  is  very  useful  here.  A  lecture  should 
contain  something  for  everybody — information,  suggestion^ 
hint,  word,  inspiration.  There  was  once  a  lot  of  carpenters 
attracted  to  the  course  by  the  simile  of  a  ship ;  a  washer- 
woman by  a  line  of  Scott's  about  heather  (which  had  grown 
by  her  old  Scotch  home)  etc.  We  need  everybody ;  for  it  is 
only  with  the  sympathy  and  patronage  of  all  and  with  the 
greatest  economy  that  expenses  can  be  met  at  the  low  price 
of  our  tickets.  University  Extension  does  not  pretend  to  be 
a  money-making  business,  and  care  must  be  taken  that  it  be 
not  a  money-losing  business. 

I  know  of  a  famous  scholar  and  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London  who  began  an  illustrated  lecture  to  some 
600  persons  in  the  Philosophical  Institution  of  a  large  city  ; 
the  mayor  was  there  as  chairman,  supported  by  an  alderman 
and  the  secretary ;  a  demonstrator  with  white  gloves  and  a 
long  white  pole  was  in  attendance,  the  operator  stood  by  his 
lantern.  The  gas  was  turned  down ;  and  the  learned  Fellow 
began  his  exposition  of  the  shadows  cast  on  the  screen,  and 
continued  his  dull  monotony  for  some  80  minutes.  The  gas 
was  then  turned  up ;  and  the  Royal  Fellow,  for  the  first 
time,  faced  round  to  the  audience  for  his  closing  remarks. 
The  mayor,  alderman  and  secretary  were  still  seated  on  the 
fi-ont  bench,  the  demonstrator  stood  ready  with  his  pole, 
the  operator  at  the  muzzle  of  his  camera — ^but,  excepting 
these  5  oflScers,  the  room  was  empty ! — every  soul  of  the 
other  600  had  slipped  noiselessly  out  in  the  darkness  !  So 
it  does  not  take  a  course  of  lectures  to  run  out  an  audience, 
it  can  be  done  easily  enough  in  one. 

But  see  !  this  is  Wednesday  (27th  September),  and  I  am 
still  in  Latrobe !  I  have  to  lecture  at  Indiana  to-night  on 
*'Shakspere.*' 

As  Indiana  had  a  course  on  "The  Revolution  Poets,** 
in  spring,  Professor  Schmuker  had  now  everything  ready  ; 
288  persons  attended  this  first  Shakspere  lecture;  103 
written  exercises  greeted  me  on  my  next  visit ;  71  students 
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passed  a  good  examination  at  the  close  and  received  certifii- 
cates.  Much  interest  was  evoked  in  the  local  Shakspere 
Club  ;  and  much  outside  study  pursued  in  connection  with 
the  course.  But  I  have  now  to  proceed  to  the  next  town, 
Greensburg,  42  miles  distant.  Greensburg  had  been  organ- 
ized by  a  free  trial  lecture  on  **  Bums,"  in  the  spring ;  and 
everything  now  began  smoothly,  and  ended  with  an  increase 
in  the  attendance,  interest,  income,  surplus  and  students. 
And  outside  the  course  a  new  reading  club  was  started  for 
the  first  time  in  this  city.  But  again  I  have  to  move  on, 
for  the  good  folks  of  Uniontown  are  expecting  my  appear- 
ance on  this  Friday  evening,  September  29. 

Another  move,  on  Saturday,  September  30,  takes  me 
through  Pittsburg,  and  then  40  miles  due  North  to  Butler. 
Butler  had  an  interesting  course  on  *' American  Political 
History,**  in  the  spring,  was  well  organized,  withoflBcers  and 
committee.  But  I  seemed  to  drop  down  on  them  unawares, 
for  only  37  persons  attended  the  first  lecture  on  **Bums.'* 
But  they  soon  rallied,  and  130  attended  the  second  lecture 
and  230  the  third.  At  the  close,  however,  there  was  a  deficit 
of  over  $19.00,  owing  to  a  heavy  room  rent. — As  a  rule  the 
lectures  are  given  in  the  various  churches  or  school  build- 
ings, rent  free;  the  system  being  considered  as  a  public 
benefaction,  and  this  was  the  only  technical  deficit  in  the 
circuit. 

This  item  of  ** deficits*'  is  one  of  the  most  important 
considerations  to  centres  and  to  the  society  at  the  present 
stage  of  unendowed  Extension  Teaching  and  in  the  present 
financial  state  of  the  cotmtry.  Deficits,  though  rare,  are 
the  more  regrettable,  seeing  that  in  almost  every  case  by  an 
extra  push  they  may  be  avoided.  When  a  first  course  ends 
with  fair  financial  success,  a  sentiment  seems  to  get  abroad 
in  almost  every  centre,  that  no  effort  is  needed  to  work  up  a 
4second  course  ;  and  so  it  often  happens  that  nothing  is  done 
to  push  the  sale  of  tickets,  except  a  desultory  notice  in  the 
papers.  This  sentiment  is  shared  by  officers  and  commit- 
tees ;  but  it  is  a  great  and  fatal  delusion,  and  is  the  fruitful 
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source  of  the  deficits,  decreased  attendance,  fewer  students, 
and  of  the  general  indifference  all  over  the  town,  often  seen 
in  second  or  third  courses. 

Committees  are  apt  to  forget  that  in  a  first  course  every- 
thing about  the  system  was  new  to  the  townsfolk ;  and  that 
there  is  a  corresponding  curiosity  among  the  public  about 
this  new  thing  **  University  Extension,"  of  which  so  much 
is  seen  in  papers  and  reviews.  The  unknown  always  has  a 
mysterious  fascination  for  the  human  mind.  Some  people 
even  vaguely  think  that  every  University  lecturer  may  be 
another  Gough  or  Sam  Jones  or  Max  O'Reil.  There  is  thus 
no  difficulty  in  selling  tickets  for  a  first  course,  especially  as 
the  six  lectures  only  cost  $1.  People  do  not  pause  to  think 
that  one  of  the  star  lectures  costs  as  much  as  our  course  of 
six  ;  and  committees  even  do  not  know,  or  they  forget,  the 
enormous  efforts  made  by  local  managers  to  place  all  their 
star  tickets  at  a  paying  price.  It  is  also  oft  forgotten  that 
University  Extension  has  not  a  sensational,  but  an  educa- 
tional, object  in  the  country.  And  if  people  drop  off  after  a 
first  course  of  lectures,  they  do  not  consider  that  Mr.  Jones, 
or  M.  O'Reil,  or  Gough,  or  Cicero  himself,  or  even  a  Royal 
Fellow,  would  be  wonderfully  taxed,  and  might  probably 
' '  run  dry  *  *  and  empty  the  house  before  ending  a  course  of  six 
or  twelve  lectures  on  the  same  subject  to  the  same  audience. 

These  considerations  account  for  the  different  figures  in 
second  courses  and  first  courses  in  many  centres.  And  it  is 
well  that  committees  and. canvassers  should  know  these 
things  in  advance,  and  be  ready  to  meet  objections  or  mental 
reservations  of  this  kind.  So  long  as  the  public  fail  to 
understand  and  to  learn  the  need  of  solid,  ** bed-rock'* 
information  given  by  teachers  capable  of  setting  their 
subject  in  its  large  relations  and  true  proportions,  and  who 
have  **  no  axe  to  grind,'*  so  long  will  local  committees  need 
to  use  more  push  and  effort  for  second  courses  than  for  first 
courses.  The  day  is  coming,  but  not  yet  ftiUy  dawned, 
when  the  case  will  be  reversed,  and  when  University  Exten- 
sion lectures  will  **nm  themselves."    This  is  seen  in  part 
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already.  In  every  community,  it  is  those  with  some  educa- 
tion and  who  are  hungering  for  more  who  patronize  us  most. 
Women,  with  their  fewer  distractions  and  more  settled  and 
domestic  life,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  schools  of  to-day,  are 
now  ahead  of  their  brothers  in  almost  all  kinds  of  general 
information  and  learning.  The  sly  old  serpent  knew  his 
customer  and  made  a  sure  bid  for  patronage,  when  he 
ignored  Adam  in  the  garden  and  presented  **the  woman'* 
with  the  apple,  as  a  pledge  and  key  to  superior  intelligence ! 
Women  form  the  majority  of  hearers  and  ** students'*  at 
almost  every  centre.  Indeed,  at  first  glance  the  audience 
would  sometimes  seem  to  be  composed  solely  of  ladies,  with 
just  a  few  bearded  faces  or  clipt  heads  peering  through  the 
forest  of  female  foliage.  But  on  second  glance  this  is  seen 
to  be  partly  an  ''optical  delusion,"  owing  to  the  fashion  of 
dress ;  a  woman  with  bonnet  or  broad  hat  and  a  basket  of 
flowers  bobbing  over  her  head,  with  her  frills  and  shoulder- 
puffs,  her  flounces  and  furbelows,  like  an  umbrella  open, 
fills  a  larger  space  in  the  room  and  in  the  eye,  than  a  bare- 
headed man,  with  his  tight  coat,  like  an  umbrella  shut. 

Women,  nevertheless,  do  come  in  larger  numbers  to  our 
lectures,  and  yet  in  a  sense  they  have  less  need  of  our  aid. 
If  men  attended  in  the  same  proportion  there  would  be  no 
deficits,  and  no  diflSculty  in  spreading  *  *  race  knowledge, ' '  and 
even  technical  knowledge  broadcast  through  the  land.  But, 
'tis  ever  thus.  'Tis  the  good  people  who  have  least  need  of 
going  to  church  who  go  to  church  most.  But  should  the 
churches  therefore  disband,  letting  their  good  people  scatter, 
and  only  go  a-field  for  the  bad  whom  they  cannot  catch? 
God  forbid !  By  keeping  these  good  people  good,  and  by 
striving  to  make  them  better,  the  churches  help  to  elevate 
all  those  with  whom  their  own  good  members  mingle,  and 
thus  raise  the  moral  and  religious  tone  of  the  entire  commu- 
nity and  they  thus  reach  and  aid  the  bad  indirectly.  And  are 
we,  forsooth,  to  refrain  fi-om  lecturing  and  from  teaching 
further  the  good  scholars  and  the  educated  people  in  our 
cities  who  long  for  further  light,  because  bad  scholars  and 
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slothful-minded  persons  do  not  come  in  crowds  to  fill  our 
lecture  halls?  No!  Lecture  on;  found  centres  wherever 
you  can — a  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump,  mens 
agitat  moUm,  This  elevating  process  of  education  is  seen 
plainly  in  college  towns.  There  the  whole  intellectual  atmos- 
phere is  higher,  even  among  residents  who  never  heard  a 
lectins  and  never  saw  the  inside  of  the  college  halls. 

But  here  I  am  still  in  Butler,  and  I  have  asked  Superin- 
tendent Messimer,  of  Erie,  to  get  me  an  audience  for  Mon- 
day night.  So  I  leave  for  Erie  by  the  10. 15  train.  Some  500 
people  came  for  the  *  *  trial  lecture '  *  here  on  *  *  Bums.  * '  About 
200  tickets  were  pledged,  mostly  among  the  teachers,  and 
the  course  went  on  in  the  usual  way.  It  was  followed  by  a 
course  on  **Shakspere.**  The  next  day,  Tuesday,  October 
3,  brings  me  to  Franklin.  Mr.  Powell's  course  on  **  Ameri- 
can Political  History"  was  given  here  in  the  spring,  and 
everything  was  in  first  rate  order.  The  committee  was  all 
alive,  and  the  ministers  threw  all  their  influence  into  the 
University  Extension  scale.  The  result  was  that  some  of 
the  best  work  of  the  circuit  was  done  here ;  the  treasurer 
paid  all  bills,  leaving  a  surplus  of  $124,  which  was  further 
increased  by  a  following  course  on  **  Shakspere." 

On  Wednesday,  October  4,  I  reach  Grove  City,  in  the 
morning.  I  might  as  well  have  dropped. from  the  clouds. 
Nobody  knew  anything  about  University  Extension,  nor 
lectures,  nor  me.  President  Ketler  and  I  went  and  got  out 
bills,  flooding  the  town,  announcing  a  trial  lecture  on 
**  Bums,"  at  8  p.  m.,  in  the  College  Chapel.  Slips  of  paper 
were  sent  round  for  names  and  subscriptions ;  over  100 
tickets  were  bespoken  ;  the  course  was  assured ;  the  attend- 
ance grew ;  $5.00  to  $15.00  being  lifted  for  each  following  lec- 
ture at  the  door.  By  repeating  the  first  lecture  again  at  the 
close  and  by  a  small  contribution  from  the  faculty,  all  the 
expenses  were  met.  Another  course  on  **Shakspere'*  was 
engaged  for  January-March ;  this  was  managed  by  the 
students,  who  put  forth  every  eflFort  to  make  ends  meet ; 
the   town    was   strewn    before   ever}'    lecture    with    bills 
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previously  printed,  the  dates  and  titles  to  be  filled  in  by  hand, 
and  the  success  was  such  that  the  deficit  of  the  first  course 
was  wiped  out  and  a  surplus  secured.  This  is  a  sample  of 
what  may  be  done  in  every  town  for  second  courses  by 
renewed  push. 

But  I  leave  for  Warren,  for  this  is  Thursday,  and  I  have 
oflFered  a  trial  lecture  there  in  the  High  School.  Four  hun- 
dred persons  attended  ;  only  29  tickets  were  pledged,  the 
audience  being  mostly  scholars  from  the  school.  But  Pro- 
fessor MacGowan  sold  150  tickets  the  following  day.  The 
course  became  a  great  success  in  every  sense,  the  attendance 
reaching  300,  and  left  a  surplus  of  $110,  which  was  raised  to 
$1 50  by  the  subsequent  course  on  *  *  Shakspere. '  *  But  again 
I  am  warned  by  that  terrible  monitor,  **  move  on,**  **pack 
up,'*  oflF  to  the  next  ** centre.**  Indeed,  lam  beginning 
now  to  feel  that  there  is  no  **  centre  **  or  pivot  of  rest — it 
seems  all  ** circumference.**  Just  when  you  take  to  a  place 
and  go  out  for  a  visit,  or  stroll  up  the  hills  to  view  any  of 
those  pretty  Pennsylvanian  towns,  with  their  white  and  ruddy 
houses,  like  dovecotes,  nestling  among  the  trees  and  climbing 
up  the  slopes,  and  where  you  would  like  to  forget  your  cares, 
just  then  the  public  clock,  the  hotel  'bus,  the  snort  of  an 
engine,  or  your  own  companion,  reminds  you  of  that  horrid 
**  train,**  and  you  must  **pack  up,**  **move  on,**  **out,** 
**  oflF**  to  work  at  some  other  notch  on  the  **  circumference.*' 

I  once  heard  the  Archbishop  of  York  (who  was  long  an 
army  chaplain)  say,  that  the  most  terrific  order  to  the  soldier 
was  not  the  first  command  to  quit  his  native  town  or  friendly 
barracks  where  he  left  weeping  friends ;  not  to  take  ship  or 
train  to  the  distant  scene  of  battle ;  not  even  to  march  out, 
rank  and  file,  with  the  enemy  in  view  upon  the  field ;  but  to 
"fill  up,**  **fill  up**  the  gaps  in  the  front  line  where  his 
comrades  had  fallen  !  And  so  the  most  terrific  sound  to  an 
Extension  soldier  on  circuit,  is  not  to  leave  headquarters  or 
set  off  for  the  distant  outposts ;  not  to  face  a  1000  piercing 
eyes  night  after  night ;  not  even  to  stand  and  to  return  the 
cross-fire  of  a  100  critical  tongues ;  but,  after  victory  in  the 
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arena,  to  hear,  on  the  next  morning,  that  haunting  monitor 
**pack  up,**  **pack  up,*'  with  the  confirming  note  of  the 
'bus  man  starting  for  the  depot,  "all  aboard,"  **  train  for 
Titusville  and  New  Castle  ! ' ' 

So  I  am  whirled  off  to  Titusville.  The  average  attend- 
ance here  was  387,  with  80  weekly  exercises.  And  now 
my  first  **  round  "  of  the  circuit  closes  with  New  Castle,  on 
Saturday,  October  7.  Though  this  town  was  canvassed 
in  advance  and  90  tickets  pledged,  it  was  thought  wise  to 
entice  the  public  by  a  first  fi"ee  lecture  ;  only  100  came  ;  but 
these  were  all  determined  on  the  course.  The  tickets  had 
to  be  fixed  at  $1.50  to  make  ends  meet ;  $177  were  raised — 
enough  to  cover  all  costs.  For  the  Shakspere  course  that 
followed,  efforts  were  made  to  bring  in  the  whole  town  ; 
tickets  were  reduced  to  $1,  with  special  offers  to  young  men's 
clubs  and  women's  societies  at  50  cents.  But  only  80  persons 
attended— just  the  same  persons  who  came  before,  except  a 
few  who  had  left  town  !  Yet  here  was  one  of  the  largest 
towns  in  the  circuit.  This  is  an  interesting  case,  and  shows 
that  the  price  of  tickets  has  little  to  do  with  the  attendance. 
There  is  just  a  certain  number  of  people  in  every  place  who 
go  to  lectures  and  will  pay  any  fair  price  for  them ;  and 
certain  other  people  who  wouldn't  pay  anything,  nor  even 
go  free.  Of  course  it  is  these  latter  whom  we  especially  love 
and  want  to  get  at ;  but  they  are  always  on  the  wing,  and 
as  coy  as  partridges  in  the  shooting  season  ;  we  can  never 
get  within  ear-shot  of  them,  except  we  **salvationize"  them 
in  the  streets.  Six  more  **  rounds  "  of  two  weeks  each  com- 
pleted the  circuit  in  December. 

The  second  circuit  started  with  the  new  year  and  included 
five  of  the  previous  towns  for  a  course  on  **  Shakspere; '* 
viz.  Grove  City,  Warren,  Erie,  Franklin,  New  Castle;  and 
seven  new  towns :  Oil  City,  Greenville,  Sewickley,  Waynes- 
burg,  Bradford,  New  Wilmington  and  Dunkirk,  on  **  Eng- 
lish Poets  of  the  Revolution  Age."  This  circuit  closed 
April  2  ;  and  a  day  later  the  third  circuit  began  with  eight 
of  the  previous  centres  taking  *' Shakspere ; "  viz,  Oil 
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City,  Bradford,  New  Wilmington,  Greenville,  Sewickley, 
Waynesburg,  Dunkirk  and  Titusville  ;  and  four  new  centres 
taking  **The  Revolution  Poets ;  **  viz,  Mercer,  New  Brighton, 
Warren,  O.,  and  Altoona.  Beside  these  36  regular  courses. 
24  extra,  repeated  or  trial  lectures  were  delivered,  including 
an  afternoon  course  on  the  '*  English  Poets,''  and  a  course 
on  **Shakspere,"  at  the  Summer  Meeting,  ending  July  6, 
1894,  making  altogether,  240  lectures. 

In  these  36  courses,  5769  persons  in  the  aggregate  heard 
each  lecture;  4164  persons  stayed  for  each  ** class;**  368 
"students"  wrote  six  ** papers**  each  (i.  e.,  2208  single 
written  exercises) ;  133  students  passed  the  final  examina- 
tion and  got  certificates ;  the  average  number  at  each  lecture 
in  each  centre  was  164,  and  at  each  *' class'*  119;  the 
average  amount  raised  at  each  centre  was  $179.00,  and  the 
amount  spent  $160.65 »  ^^  average  surplus  left  in  each 
treasury  was  $18.35;  $6442.26  were  raised  from  tickets; 
$5772. 1 1  spent  for  the  work — leaving  surpluses  in  the  different 
centres  amounting  to  $670.15  with  no  final  deficits  or  debts 
in  any  town.  The  audiences,  though  usually  the  same 
persons,  varied  considerably ;  if  we  reckoned  each  attendance 
as  composed  of  new  people,  33,376  persons  altogether 
attended  the  lectures  and  24,305  remained  for  the  **  classes.** 

W.  Ci<ARKE  Robinson. 

3S45  IVoodland Avenue,  Philadelphia. 
July  6, 1894- 


THE  SENTIMENT  OF  CLASSICAL  ARCHiEOLOGY. 


*'  We  look  before  and  after, 
And  pine  for  what  is  not." 

THIS  winged  word  is  borrowed,  as  a  convenient  text, 
from  Shelley's  Skylark,  and  the  singer's  gentle  spirit 
will  doubtless  forgive  an  interpretation  somewhat  wide  of 
his  own  intent. 

The  child,  the  savage,  the  sensualist,  lives  in  the  passing 
moment,  absorbed  in  his  own  present  desire.  The  medita- 
tive man,  on  the  contrary,  grows  daily  more  and  more  to 
regard  his  own  brief  earthly  existence  as  a  link — he  would 
hardly  dare  hope,  an  indispensable  link, — between  the  whole 
past  and  the  whole  future  of  human  life. 

Who  of  us  was  not  a  few  years  ago  thrilled  with  a  larger 
hope,  a  purer  desire,  even  if  only  for  the  moment,  as  we 
looked  before,  while  a  happy  dreamer  bade  us  imagine  we 
were  indeed  looking  backward,  and  pined  for  what  is  not  ? 
The  far-oflF  future  day  when  all  men  and  women  shall  be 
freed  from  the  feverish  dread  of  poverty  and  want,  freed  also 
from  the  yet  more  feverish  hope  of  enormous  wealth  and 
undue  power  over  their  fellows,  when  human  brotherhood 
shall  be  more  than  a  name,  when  the  happiness  of  all  shall 
be  the  constant  aim  of  each  : — if  this  be  indeed  the  baseless 
fabric  of  a  vision,  yet  it  may  well  leave  a  noble  discontent 
within  us,  as  we  turn  again  to  our  own  seemingly  selfish 
lives. 

Nor  is  it  less  our  duty  to  look  long  and  earnestly  back- 
ward, along  that  devious  upward  path  marked  by  the  strug- 
gles and  the  exploits,  the  failures  and  the  triumphs,  of  the 
generations  behind  us.  It  is  only  by  patient  attention  to 
the  teachings  of  the  past,  that  we  can  press  on  securely, 
guided  or  warned  by  the  experience  of  other  men,  to  a  hap- 
pier and  larger  life  than  theirs.     We  stand,  indeed,  already, 

(19) 
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thanks  to  their  half-forgotten  toil,  on  loftier  and  freer  heights 
than  they  could  attain.  The  young  man  or  woman,  at  any 
rate,  must  be  a  laggard  in  the  march,  who  cannot  cry  with 
the  youthful  laureate,  even  tho'  the  singer  himself  in 
despondent  age  may  recant, 

"  I  doubt  not  thro'  the  ages  one  increasing  purpose  runs, 
And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  with  the  process  of  the  suns." 

Still,  there  are  bright  moments  in  the  far-away  past, 
when,  as  it  appears  to  us,  the  life  of  the  individual  was 
peculiarly  happy  and  rich  :  when  heroic  deeds  were  within 
the  reach  of  all  men.  To  have  been  an  Athenian,  a  Vene- 
tian, a  Florentine,  in  the  hour  of  their  greatness,  to  have 
lived  in  Elizabethan  England,  may  almost  seem  to  us  at 
times  a  lot  more  to  be  desired  than  our  own.  Of  course  it 
is  in  great  part  their  distance  from  us  that  glorifies  those 
times.     Goethe's  Py lades  is  right  : 

**  So  sweet  they  sound,  the  deeds  our  fathers  did, 
When,  resting  in  the  peaceful  shade  at  eve, 
The  young  man  hears  the  harper  sing  their  praise  ; 
And  what  we  do,  is,  as  it  was  tviih  thenty 
Petty,  laborious,  vain." 

Yet  it  is  by  no  means  wholly  wrong  or  weak  thus  to  **  pine 
for  what  is  not."  This  closest  sympathy  for  what  is  good  in 
the  past  is  perhaps  an  indispensable  aid  in  regaining  and 
utilizing  that  good  for  ourselves,  and  for  our  children's  chil- 
dren. But  more  than  this:  we  believe  it  to  be  true  that 
each  great  race  which  has  successively  led  the  march  of 
Aryan  civilization,  developed  some  special  gift,  which  is 
hardly  attainable  again  in  equal  perfection ;  certainly  not, 
unless  we,  with  due  humility,  accept  our  position  as  their 
pupils. 

We  are  sometimes  tempted  to  think  it  the  **good  luck*' 
of  the  Hellenic  race,  in  particular,  that  it  had  the  first  chance 
to  express  itself.  A  Homeric  line,  a  Doric  column,  an  Attic 
vase — these  seem  such  absolutely  natural  and  fitting  shapes, 
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that  Other  men  would  surely  have  arrived  at  them  if  the 
Greeks  had  not.  But  there  was  a  long  series  of  cultivated 
nations  in  the  slow  centuries  behind  Homer,  yet  they  never 
attained  to  these  simplest  forms ;  nor  have  the  ages  since 
been  able  to  surpass  them.  Nay,  the  Hellenes  discerned 
once  for  all,  and  applied  with  easy  mastery,  the  laws  of 
artistic  creation,  whether  in  literature  or  in  the  plastic  arts, 
and  here  we  must  always  remain,  not  indeed  their  copyists, 
but  their  pupils. 

Of  course  it  is  perfectly  true,  as  was  set  forth  with  pecul- 
iar impressiveness  in  an  essay  published  some  years  ago  by 
President  Eliot,  that  the  very  developments  of  modem  litera- 
ture and  science,  which  had  their  original  stimulus  in  the 
Revival  of  Ancient  Learning,  have  steadily,  and  irrevocably, 
lessened  the  relative  prominence  of  the  classic  world  in  the 
ever-widening  circle  of  human  knowledge  and  study.  Yet 
there  is  abundant  reason  why  each  generation,  pressing 
eagerly  forward  to  the  new  life,  can  so  much  the  less  a£ford 
to  forget  our  oldest  teachers  and  masters. 

There  are  especial  dangers  that  threaten,  here  in  America, 
to  enfeeble  what  we  may  call  the  consciousness  of  continuity 
in  the  intellectual  life.  They  spring  in  part,  at  least,  from 
the  two  conditions  upon  which  we  are  wont  most  of  all  to 
pride  ourselves :  our  isolation,  and  our  wonderful  material 
prosperity.  That  these  may  indeed  both  be  blessings,  the 
proud  history  of  the  English  race  in  its  island  home  alone 
suffices  to  show.  But  they  are  certainly  perilous  as  well. 
China  is  isolated  also,  and  Siberia  is  the  very  acme  of  isola- 
tion ;  while  as  for  wealth,  imperial  Rome  was  as  rich  as  she 
was  selfish,  debased  and  wicked,  when  the  Goth  and  the 
Vandal  were  at  her  gates.  But  our  wealth  may  enable  us  to 
regain,  what  our  isolation  has  too  long  emboldened  us  to 
neglect,  that  close  sympathy  with  the  experience  of  other 
races  in  our  own  and  in  earlier  times,  which  alone  can  make 
us  a  truly  enlightened  nation. 

It  is  upon  such  grounds,  and  not  upon  any  lower  or 
narrower  plane,  that  classical  studies,  as  we  call  them,  may 
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be  adequately  defended.  The  records  of  the  remote  past, 
the  gains  of  each  peculiarly  gifted  people,  must  be  preserved 
and  studied,  because  from  them  each  generation  should 
draw  fresh  instruction,  guidance,  and  warning.  Moreover, 
the  workers  in  every  department  of  human  activity,  in  every 
line  of  research  however  remote,  must  be  able  to  descend 
from  time  to  time  into  the  forum  of  mankind,  and  demon- 
strate their  value,  their  usefulness  to  the  life  of  the  race. 
The  support  and  continuance  of  the  special  study  itself  may 
eventually  be  endangered,  if  such  a  statement  of  results  can 
never  be  oflFered. 

It  seems  to  the  writer,  that  the  official  representatives  of 
the  Classics  in  our  American  communities  have  not  ade- 
quately realized  the  vital  importance  of  this  duty.  While 
we  have  learned  to  some  extent  the  German  methods  of 
highly  specialized  research,  we  are  far  behind  even  the 
Germans  in  efforts  to  make  our  results  intelligible  and 
interesting  to  the  wider  public — upon  which  we  are  after  all 
dependent, — and  without  doubt  rightfully  dependent, — for 
our  very  existence. 

But  there  is  at  any  rate  another  point  of  view,  from  which 
it  will  be  very  generally  agreed,  that  our  classical  studies 
have  always  been  one-sided  and  incomplete.  Whether  in- 
clined to  **pure  philology**  or  to  a  wider  philosophy,  our 
scholars  have  certainly  busied  themselves  too  largely  hitherto 
with  the  languages,  or  with  the  literatures,  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  to  the  comparative  exclusion  of  what  our  German 
cousins  call  **die  Realien'* — the  realities — including  in  the 
term  all  material  creations  of  the  ancient  artist  or  artisan, 
from  a  needle  to  the  Doric  temple.  How  many  thousands  of 
volumes  Harvard  College  Library,  for  example,  has  been 
accumulating  for  centuries,  of  text  and  comment  on  the 
poets,  orators  and  philosophers  of  Greece  and  Rome :  and 
how  little  can  the  college  offer,  in  comparison,  even  now,  to 
make  real  to  a  student  the  beauty  of  such  a  Greek  urn  as 
Keats  described,  or  Praxiteles*  sculpture,  or  the  Panathenaic 
frieze  ! 
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Of  all  races  that  ever  lived,  the  Greeks  united  most  closely 
the  thought  within,  and  its  visible  token  without.  It  is 
surely  something  better  than  a  coincidence,  that  Socrates, 
the  master  of  dialectic,  the  inventor  of  exact  definition,  was 
the  son  of  a  sculptor,  and  himself  a  sculptor  bred.  It  is 
perhaps  even  more  literally  true  of  the  Romans,  though  in  a 
somewhat  different  sense,  that  they  can  be  more  adequately 
judged  by  what  they  did  than  by  what  they  said.  It  is 
quite  time  for  the  full  reunion  of  the  two  objects  of  study 
which  can  never  be  really  separated ;  the  literary  and  the 
material  expressions  of  Hellenic  and  Italian  genius. 

The  natural  scenery  and  the  art  treasures  of  Italy  have 
been  for  many  generations  familiar  and  accessible  to  the 
pilgrims  of  every  race  and  speech.  And  so  a  school  in  Rome, 
devoted  to  classical  and  Christian  archaeology,  though  it  is 
to-day  the  most  crying  need  of  our  scholarship,  will  not  be, 
when  it  comes  into  existence,  an  outpost  in  a  new  and 
mysterious  region.  Greek  lands,  however,  have  remained 
almost  unknown,  and  in  great  part  actually  unexplored, 
down  to  our  own  day.  They  are  even  now  not  included 
in  the  ordinary  European  tour.  Yet  even  a  few  weeks' 
ramble  among  these  famous  mountains  and  valleys  must 
make  a  lifelong  impression  upon  the  thoughtful  traveler. 
The  landscapes  and  monuments  of  the  Orient  are  a  glorious 
gallery  of  illustrations  for  the  Greek  poets  and  historians. 
He  who  has  read  the  Iliad  sitting  upon  Achilles'  funeral- 
mound,  with  the  blue  Hellespont  and  cloud-capped  Ida 
full  in  sight,  can  always  escape  on  the  wings  of  the  imagi- 
nation from  the  narrow  walls  of  the  school-room  or  the 
study.  The  Marathonian  plain,  and  the  narrow  way 
between  cliff  and  morass  at  Thermopylae,  may  yet  elucidate 
Herodotos,  revealing  how  the  Greeks  deserved  to  be  free. 
The  best  commentary  on  the  thrilling  battle  story  in 
-^schylus'  Persians  is  still  the  view  of  Salamis  and  the 
straits  from  Xerxes'  seat.  And  above  all,  the  glories  of  the 
Acropolis,  only  turned  to  gold  by  the  Midas- like  finger  of 
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Time,  may  still  make  clear  to  us  afresh  how  Pericles  made 
Athens  the  ** School  of  Hellas.'* 

Indeed  the  unique  advantages  of  modern  Athens,  as  a 
centre  for  indoor  and  outdoor  study,  are  by  no  means 
adequately  appreciated,  even  now,  by  Occidental  pilgrims. 
Apart  from  inspiring  associations  or  artistic  remains,  the 
Attic  plain  retains  the  excellent  climate,  the  clear  dry  air 
and  invigorating  temperature,  which  must  always  have 
made  it  the  ideal  home  of  the  student  for  at  least  eight 
months  in  the  year.  The  National  University,  the  German 
Institute,  the  French,  American  and  English  schools,  the 
ever-increasing  tide  of  scholars  and  tourists  streaming 
thither  from  any  nation  on  the  globe,  make  Athens  in  our 
day  a  centre  of  cosmopolitan  intellectual  life  unlike  any 
other,  except  possibly  Rome. 

Not  only  are  the  comforts  of  life  to  be  had  there,  some- 
what more  cheaply  than  in  most  European  capitals,  but  the 
facilities  for  travel  into  other  parts  of  Hellas  are  improving 
rapidly.  A  welcome  bulletin  from  an  old  comrade*  reminds 
us,  that  even  Olympia,  until  now  so  remote  and  inaccessi- 
ble, is  connected  by  an  easy  railway  journey  with  the 
capital !  Even  in  the  loneliest  mountain  villages  the 
pilg^m  will  find  discomfort  indeed,  but  no  danger  to  life  or 
property.  There  are  really  no  brigands  in  Greece,  though- 
we  will  not  venture  to  add  with  the  amusing  Greek  official 
in  the  epilogue  to  Edmond  About*s  Roi  des  Montagues, 
that  none  have  appeared  since  they  were  all  extirpated  by 
Theseus. 

But  of  Athens  itself,  especially,  no  one  must  judge  from 
the  memories  of  three  or  four,  or  even  one  decade  ago. 
The  excavations  of  the  last  few  years  on  and  about  the 
Acropolis  have  shed  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  earlier  archi- 
tecture, but  especially  upon  the  archaic  period  of  sculpture, 
in  the  ancient  city.  In  this  last  year  the  most  perplexing 
problems  of  Athenian  topography  have  to  all  appearances 
been  solved  by  the  discovery  of  the  great  fountain.     The 

*  Sdward  Robinson,  in  the  New  York  Natson,  May,  1894. 
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National  Museum  is  enriched  every  year  from  the  choicest 
artistic  discoveries  throughout  the  kingdom.  It  will  of 
course  always  remain  true,  that  no  careful  student  of  the 
history  of  art  can  neglect  the  **  Elgin  rooms  **  of  the  British 
Museum,  the  Pergamon  treasure  in  Berlin,  the  Glyptothek 
at  Munich,  the  innumerable  collections  of  Rome  and  Naples. 
And  yet  every  year  makes  it  more  evident,  that  only  within 
the  coronet  of  violet-tinted  hills  encircling  the  Athenian 
plain  can  the  significance  of  Hellenic  architecture,  or  even 
sculpture,  be  fully  felt. 

"  Earth  proudly  wears  the  Parthenon, 
As  the  best  gem  upon  her  zone  ; " 

and  there  are  many  other  temples  and  monuments  only  less 
beautiful,  far  too  lovely  in  their  decay  to  be  called  ruins, 
which  yet  remain  to  accord  us  more  than  a  fragmentary 
conception  of  the  Periclean  City.  Whoever  turns,  whether 
in  reality  or  only  in  spirit,  toward 

''Athens,  the  eye  of  Greece,  mother  of  arts 
And  eloquence,  native  to  famous  wits 
Or  hospitable  * ' 

must  surely  feel  something  of  the  true  archaeologist's  spirit ; 
must  find  some  desire  kindled  within  him  to  understand  that 
proud  past  of  which  these  ruined  shrines  and  broken  statues, 
like  the  scattered  scrolls  of  the  dramatist,  the  philosopher 
and  the  orator,  are  at  best  but  imperfect  and  fragmentar>^ 
memorials.  Here,  **on  the  ^gean  shore,"  perhaps  more 
than  in  any  other  spot,  there  comes  home  to  the  pilgrim  the 
one  great  lesson  of  travel  and  study  :  the  reality,  the  near- 
ness to  our  own  life,  the  overwhelming  power  over  us,  of 
the  historic  past. 

There  are  two  conditions  which  add  an  almost  unique 
charm  to  these  comparatively  novel  lines  of  work.  First, 
new  and  precious  additions  are  being  constantly  made  to  our 
materials.  Archaeology,  despite  the  venerable  antiquity  of 
her  data,  is  among  the  most  progressive  and  vigorous  of 
young  sciences.    Such  excavations  as  those  at  Olympia  or 
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Pergamon  upon  the  Athenian  acropolis,  or  our  own  about 
the  Hera-temple  at  Argos,  tell  us  much  which  the  modem 
world  could  not  have  learned  in  any  other  way.  It  might 
be  difficult  to  name  a  single  lost  literary  work,  the  recovery 
of  which  would  add  so  much  to  our  knowledge  as  the 
French  spades — not  ours,  unhappily— may  yet  reveal  upon 
the  slopes  of  Delphi.  Already  a  single  inscription  found 
there  has  given  scholars  their  first  clear  glimpse  of  ancient 
music.  The  treasures  of  art  awaiting  recovery  from  the  soil 
of  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Crete,  Sicily  and  other  homes  of  the 
Hellenes,  seem  as  boundless  as  the  diamonds  of  Africa  or 
the  pearls  of  the  sea. 

And  secondly,  these  statues,  temple-remains,  etc.;  came  to 
us,  not  transmitted  through  many  degenerate  copyists,  but 
directly  from  the  ancient  masters*  hands.  A  play  of  Sopho- 
cles, an  ode  of  Pindar,  an  oration  of  Lysias,  must  have  beea 
copied  and  recopied  by  Byzantine  pedants  and  mediaeval 
monks.  Wherever  any  one  of  that  long  motley  line  has  for 
an  instant  yielded  to  bigotry,  to  drowsiness,  or  even  to 
honest  stupid  ignorance,  we  may  lose  the  thread  bej'ond 
hope  of  restoration.  The  Hermes,  as  it  emerges  from  the 
kindly  sands  of  the  Alpheios,  bears  the  marks  of  Praxiteles* 
chisel  still.  The  drums  of  the  Parthenon,  if  undisturbed  by 
that  most  unfilial  Venetian  shell,  stand  crystallized  edge  to 
edge  where  Phidias  watched  them  swing  into  their  place. 
Even  the  earthen  vase,  the  gravestone,  the  delicately  carven 
gem,  bring  us,  almost  daily,  equally  fresh  and  direct  mes- 
sages from  humbler  ancient  artisans. 

Our  own  **  School  for  Classical  Studies  at  Athens,'*  is 
already  twelve  years  old.  It  has  one  special  claim  upon  the 
interest  of  all  who  desire — as  the  supporters  of  this  magazine 
certainly  do  desire — to  draw  our  institutions  of  learning  here 
at  home  into  closer  relations  with  each  other  and  with  edu- 
cational plans  of  truly  patriotic  and  national  scope  ;  for  this 
school  is  without  doubt  the  only  common  undertaking, 
supported  by  colleges  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  Its 
managing  board,  also,  includes  classical  professors  from  the 
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more  than  twenty  widely  sundered  institutions  which  have 
united  in  its  support.  The  sessions  and  responsibilities  of 
this  board  have  alone  done  much  to  create  unity  of  interest, 
and  stimulate  progressiveness  of  thought,  in  the  very  body 
of  instructors  popularly  regarded  as  the  most  conservative 
and  bookish  of  all. 

A  recent  change  in  the  form  of  the  organization  of  the 
school,  is  expected  to  increase  materially  its  resources  and 
its  usefulness ;  but  its  friends  have  abundant  cause  for  rejoic- 
ing in  what  has  been  already  achieved.  Of  course  the 
growth,  and  hence  the  very  life,  of  any  branch  of  scientific 
research,  demands  the  existence  of  a  number  of  truly  learned 
men,  adequately  acquainted  with  all  that  has  been  accom- 
plished in  their  chosen  field,  and  competent  to  push  forward 
upon  that  side  the  fi-ontier-line  of  human  knowledge.  Such 
a  body  of  workers  in  the  domain  of  Classical  Archaeology, 
the  founders  of  the  school  hoped  eventually  to  aid  in  pro- 
ducing ;  and  this  aim  has  already  been  to  an  encouraging 
extent  attained.  Still,  for  the  recruiting,  or  the  support,  of 
such  a  band  of  specialists  we  should  perhaps  hardly  claim 
the  right  to  appeal  in  these  columns. 

But  the  school  aids  in  meeting,  directly  and  indirectly,  a 
more  general  and  more  pressing  need.  To  make  wider, 
more  attractive,  more  far-reaching  the  ways  of  general  cul- 
ture, to  raise  into  more  vigorous  life  the  consciousness  of 
our  debt  to  all  men  of  wise  thought  or  heroic  action,  no 
matter  of  what  age  or  land,  in  short,  to  aid  in  cultivating 
the  imagination,  by  which  power  alone  men  can  lift  their 
heads  above  their  daily  task  and  behold — the  world  :  this 
surely  is  a  duty  in  which  all  should  share.  It  is  indeed 
one  phase  of  that  magnificent  educational  problem  which 
the  thoughtful  University  Extensionists  are  just  learning  to 
set  clearly  before  themselves.  We  are  no  longer  content  to 
define  education  as  the  fit  training  of  youth.  Our  interest 
is  in  the  unbroken  lifelong  development  of  men  and  women. 
From  such  a  point  of  view,  it  is  hardly  needful  to  insist 
upon  adequate  attention  to  archaeology ;   that  is,  upon  a 
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l)etter,  a  more  general  appreciation  of  the  visible  memorials 
of  the  past. 

If  the  German  mechanic  required  one  or  more  **  Wander- 
years  ' '  to  make  him  an  intelligent  master  of  his  handicraft,  the 
American  student  is  surely  ill-fitted  to  be  a  scholar,  a  teacher, 
a  citizen,  a  leader  of  men,  until  he  has  come  to  know  himself 
and  his  own  people  better,  by  spending  at  least  one  year,  like 
Odysseus,  in  **  visiting  the  abodes  and  learning  the  manners 
of  other  men.**  For  all  such  seekers  after  a  truer  self- 
knowledge,  there  can  hardly  be  a  more  profitable  sojourn 
than  in  the  lands  whence  our  own  civilization  is  so  largely 
derived — ^in  Italy  and  Greece.  But  for  him  who  has  put 
himself  especially  under  the  spell  of  the  classical  authors, 
and  would  fain  interpret  them  to  younger  students,  it  is 
almost  an  imperative  duty  at  least  to  visit  these  authors,  as 
it  were,  in  their  homes,  and  to  learn  to  know  them  and  their 
people,  by  knowing  the  environment  which  so  largely  made 
them  what  they  were. 

Perhaps  this  appeal  to  sentiment  may  close  with  a  still 
more  practical  consideration :  for  there  is,  I  think,  more 
than  one  utilitarian  benefit  yet  to  be  derived  from  Greek  in- 
fluence upon  American  life.  There  can  hardly  be  better 
educational  forces  brought  to  bear  upon  our  own  professional 
artists  and  architects,  than  a  close  acquaintance  with  and 
study  of  the  still  unrivaled  productions  of  Greek  masters. 
Not  that  we  desire  to  rear  a  generation  of  mere  copyists, 
even  copyists  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles ;  but  the  museums 
of  Athens,  and  the  temples  there  and  throughout  Greek 
lands,  cannot  fail  to  educate  the  hand  and  eye,  as  well  as 
elevate  the  moral  sense,  of  every  thoughtful  art-student 
who  is  so  fortunate  as  to  put  himself  under  their  influences. 
Especially,  the  materials  are  constantly  accumulating  for  an 
adequate  historical  view  of  the  gradual  artistic  progress  in 
ancient  Greece, — the  slow  but  successful  struggle  of  the 
creative  genius  of  a  race  against  the  crudeness  of  its  own 
conceptions  and  the  stubborn  resistance  of  stone  and 
bronze.     The  archaic  and  early  classical  works,  for  instance 
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the  colored  statues  of  the  Acropolis  museum,  are,  in  this 
regard,  perhaps  even  more  instructive  than  the  seemingly 
effortless  triumphs  of  the  Golden  age.  There  could  be  no- 
more  direct  and  sensible  way  of  improving  the  arts  of  design 
in  America  than  to  send  our  most  promising  graduates  to- 
develop  the  historical  sense,  and  the  full  consciousness  of 
our  debt  to  earlier  races,  by  a  year  or  two  spent  in  the 
classic  lands — in  Italy  and  Greece. 

W1L1.1AM  Cranston  Lawton. 
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There  is  a  sentence  in  the  article  of  Pro- 

onopo  z        fessor    Moulton    in   the    preceding   pages 

^^^J^^Z       which  is  big  with  meaning  and  which  edu- 

and  cators  may  well  take  to  book  in  these  days. 

Social  Problems.  "So  long,"  he  says,  *'as  the  tradition  has 

been  that  the  right  to  be  wise  is  closed  to  all 
but  a  few,  so  long  the  *  wisdom '  itself  has  had  the  usual 
fate  of  closed  spaces  :  it  has  lacked  freshness  and  tended  to 
be  unwholesome."  The  conviction  that  it  is  of  little  avail 
to  try  to  educate  a  people  exists  in  the  minds  of  many  even 
in  these  days  of  great  opportunities  and  free  public  schools. 
We  often  forget  that  it  has  been  education  in  broadest  and 
best  sense,  education  in  the  rights  and  duties  of  social  life 
that  has  made  the  English  race  so  pre-eminently  successful 
in  the  difficult  art  of  self-government.  We  have  not  acquired 
our  political  habits  by  having  an  educated  ** upper  class" 
who  assumed  a  fatherly  leadership  over  the  people,  but  we 
have  obtained  them  through  experience  and  self-discipline 
and  education.  Perhaps  at  no  previous  time  in  our  history 
has  it  been  made  so  conspicuously  evident  that  learning  pos- 
sessed only  by  an  educated  minority,  by  those  who  would 
rule  and  guide  the  people,  is  wholly  inadequate  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  political  and  industrial  strife  as  we  have 
it  at  present  in  this  country.  Our  industrial  population  is 
at  war  within  itself  over  questions  which  would  never  have 
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arisen  if  the  mass  of  the  people  were  in  possession  of  that 
elemental  and  general  knowledge  of  political  economy  and 
social  science  which  would  show  them  the  nature  of  our 
industrial  life.  A  people  in  possession  of  the  ballot  must 
be  educated  if  they  are  to  be  able  to  settle  peaceably  and 
equitably  the  multitude  of  problems  which  confront  them 
in  this  age.  Learning  monopolized  by  the  few  will  not  suf- 
fice. Elementary  truths  and  a  general  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  life  and  social  phenomena  must  be  made  *'  free  goods/' 
as  the  economist  would  state  it.  The  people  should  be  able 
to  obtain  this  knowledge  as  easily  as  they  do  air,  water  and 
light.  **  Race  knowledge  '*  made  up  of  the  results  of  mod- 
ern studies  in  science  and  sociology  will  then  prevent  much 
that  now  disturbs  our  social  peace  ;  and  will  speedily  solve 
the  problems  that  will  arise.  There  is  no  hope  for  the  fiitiire 
of  our  dearly  prized  free  institutions  unless  the  people  who 
benefit  by  them  understand  their  nature  and  come  to  know 
that  they  must  maintain  certain  definite  relations  between 
the  members  of  the  body  politic  or  democratic  rule  and 
republican  government  must  give  way  to  the  rule  of  the 
strong  hand.  This  means  that  the  people  must  be  educated. 
Learning,  **  wisdom,*'  culture,  education,  call  it  what  you 
will,  must  not  be  restricted  to,  and  monopolized  by,  certain 
classes.  All  must  receive  it.  In  the  attainment  of  this 
desideratum  popular  education  by  University  Extension 
teaching  plays  an  important  role. 


The  International  Extension  Congress  has  met 
^®  and  adjourned.  Reports  from  many  quarters 
Extension  pronounce  it  an  unqualified  success.  The  Edu- 
Congress,  cation  Times,  July  i,  of  London,  in  a  long  edi- 
torial speaks  as  follows  of  the  gathering :  * '  The 
University  Extension  movement  may  well  be  proud  of  the 
imposing  display  which  it  made  at  the  London  Congress 
last  week.  The  presence  of  the  chancellors  of  the  Univer- 
sities of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  London,  as  chairmen, 
would,  of  course,  in  itself  be  sufficient  to  impress  the  public 
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mind,  but  when  there  is  added  the  attraction  of  Bishops, 
Members  of  Parliament,  heads  of  colleges,  representatives  of 
the  world  of  science  and  art,  delegates  from  many  continental 
countries,  from  America,  and  from  most  of  the  colonies, 
besides  the  officials  of  the  movement  and  about  seven  hun- 
dred delegates,  there  is  enough  to  command  the  respectful 
admiration  even  of  the  much  exercised  man  in  the  street/' 
The  address  which  seems  to  have  attracted  most  attention 
was  Lord  Salisbury's.  He  spoke  of  the  excellent  work  the 
Bxtensionists  were  doing  in  England  and  dwelt  upon  the 
g^eat  need  just  at  present  of  developing  the  intellectual  tastes 
of  the  people  in  order  to  counteract  the  materialistic  ten- 
dencies of  this  industrial  age.  We  hope  to  present  our 
readers  with  the  results  of  the  Congress  ere  long  from  the 
pen  of  one  who  participated  in  its  proceedings. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 


Bight  Hours  for  Work.    By  John  Rae.    Pp.  xii,  340.    New  York : 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  1894.    Price,  $1.25. 

This  inquiry  into  the  vexed  question  of  the  proper  number  of  work- 
ing hours  for  the  laboring  man  and  woman  was  made  by  the  author 
for  the  purpose  of  setting  himself  aright  as  to  the  conflicting  claims  of 
the  opponents  and  advocates  of  the  eight  hour  movement  His  in- 
vestigations and  the  results  he  has  obtained  are  set  forth  in  a  manner 
at  once  calm  and  judicious,  and  they  carry  conviction.  He  shows 
that  experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  reductions  which  hitherto 
have  been  made  from  fourteen,  twelve  and  eleven  down  to  ten  and 
nine  hours,  have  resulted  in  greater  efficiency  and  working  capacity 
on  the  part  of  working  classes ;  and  his  conclusion  about  the  eight 
hour  day  is  that  its  general  adoption  would  show  an  increase  in  pro- 
duction instead  of  a  decrease  as  opponents  generally  maintain.  In 
addition  to  this  mere  material  gain,  there  would  result  a  great  social 
and  moral  improvement  in  the  life  of  the  laborer.  To  bring  about  its 
adoption,  Mr.  Rae  would  split  the  difference  between  the  State  coer- 
cionists  and  the  advocates  of  laissezfaire  by  enacting  what  he  calls  a 
"  trade  option  law,''  which  should  go  into  effect  upon  the  consent  of 
the  trades.  The  publishers  have  put  the  volume  up  in  a  somewhat 
flimsy  binding. 
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CrviuzATiON  During  thb  Middi«b  Ages,  especially  in  relation  to- 
modern  civilization.  By  George  Barton  Adams.  Pp.  viii,  463. 
New  York  :  Charles  Scnbner's  Sons,  1894.     Price,  $2.00, 

What  writers  and  speakers  usually  mean  by  ''  civilization  "it  i«  not 
always  easy  to  say,  but  when  one  attempts  to  write  upon  this  all  em- 
bracing subject  we  naturally  expect  that  we  shall  have  sketched,  even 
though  it  be  in  outline,  man's  development  as  exhibited  in  his  relig- 
ious, political,  social  and  industrial  life  and  institutions,  and  in  his 
scientific  and  scholarly  attainments,  and  aesthetic  or  artistic  pursuits. 
In  this  work  dealing  with  the  progress  of  human  improvement  during 
the  middle  ages,  we  have  left  out  practically  all  of  man's  scientific  and 
artistic  development,  and  what  is  stranger  still  his  prog^ress  in  religion. 
The  church  is  treated  at  length  to  be  sure,  but  mostly  in  its  bearing 
upon  political  development  We  have,  however,  a  very  readable  book, 
and  one  which  shows  great  scholarship.  The  view  of  the  political 
and  industrial  changes  which  institutions  underwent  from  the  break 
up  of  the  Roman  Empire  down  to  the  modem  period  is  presented  in 
an  excellent  manner. 

Studies  in  thb  Bvoi^ution  op  Engi^ish  Criticism.  By  Laura 
Johnson  Wylie.  Pp.  204,  with  bibliography  and  index.  Boston  : 
Ginn  &  Co.,  1894.     Price,  $1.00. 

The  title  of  a  book  is  not  alwa3rs  suggestive  of  its  contents.  Yet 
this  attractive  little  volume,  however,  cannot  be  better  characterized 
than  by  its  title  page.  The  modesty  of  its  claim  precludes  any  criti- 
cism of  its  fragmentary  character.  The  four  chapters  set  forth  the 
sources  and  tendencies  of  English  criticism  from  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century  down  to  the  time  of  Coleridge.  The  critical 
spirit  of  the  earlier  period  found  its  best  expression  in  John  Dryden, 
who  systematized  the  principles  of  classicism  under  the  moulding 
influence  of  French  literature.  But  liberal  as  this  criticism  became 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  it  could  not  express  the  new  spirit  which, 
proceeding  from  Germany,  was  quickening  the  life  of  Europe.  A  new 
criticism  when  in  imagination  and  passion  were  supreme,  found  its 
way  through  Coleridge  into  England.  The  evolution  out  of  classic- 
ism, the  sources  of  Coleridge's  criticism  and  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge 
are  the  subjects  of  these  studies.  They  are  marked  by  scholarly  and 
philosophical  treatment.  The  style  is  plain  and  is  pleasing  by  its 
very  directness.  The  book  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  thorough  stu- 
dent of  English  literature,  and  is  written  for  those  who,  like  herself, 
are  students. 


University  Extension. 


POPULAR  INSTRUCTION  IN  ECONOMICS. 


TWENTY  years  ago,  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  Univer- 
sity Extension  movement  in  England,  Economics 
occupied  a  relatively  more  important  place  than  it  occu- 
pies to-day.  Its  failure  to  maintain  a  worthy  place  in  a 
scheme  for  the  higher  education  of  the  people  is,  in  part, 
attributable  to  certain  general  causes  affecting  the  progress 
of  economic  science,  in  part  to  certain  special  conditions  of 
the  University  Extension  work.  It  is  needless  here  to  dwell 
upon  the  causes  of  the  deep  discredit  into  which  the  older 
dogmatic  English  Economics  has  fallen.  The  old  Ricardian 
theory  of  value,  the  famous  Wage  Fund  theory,  the  old  set- 
ting of  the  Law  of  Rent,  the  stoutest  pillars  of  the  old  edifice, 
have  been  so  battered  by  later  criticism,  that  few  modem 
thinkers  care  to  stand  under  the  shelter  they  still  claim  to 
give.  Yet  there  remains  a  deep-rooted  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  most  of  our  authoritative  teachers  to  move  far  from 
the  old  position  ;  still,  for  the  most  part  they  continue  to 
build  upon  the  old  inhuman  foundation,  refusing  to  go 
behind  the  market  estimates  of  ''cost**  and  ability  to  seek 
the  true  subjective  foundation  upon  which  alone  a  *  *  science  ** 
of  economics  can  be  built.  Many  perceiving  the  futility  of 
most  of  the  older  dogmas  flee  the  wider  study  and  fence  off 
for  themselves  some  little  field  of  economic  history  or  finance 
which  they  sedulously  cultivate  as  their  peculiar  pro\ance. 
Carlyle's  epithet  **  dismal**  still  clings  to  the  study. 
Humane  culttire  shuns  it,  and  even  those  who  are  most 
keenly  alive  to  the  pressure  of  social  questions  feel  that  a 
science  which  does  not  yet  firmly  plant  itself  upon  a  human 
standard  of  value  can  be  of  little  assistance  in  throwing  light 
upon  the  paths  of  social  progress.     As  for  the  **  working 
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classes/'  just  beginning  to  assert  their  claim  to  higher 
education,  they  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  largely  pursue  a 
study  whose  representative  teachers  in  the  past  have  gener- 
ally discouraged  the  organization  of  labor,  and  have  failed 
utterly  to  disapprove  those  terrible  maladies  of  trade  de- 
pressions from  which  the  working  classes  su£fer  so  heavily. 
The  confidence  in  economic  science,  so  high  fifty  years  ago 
in  the  struggle  for  free  trade,  has  suffered  so  considerble  a 
decline  that  many  other  men  of  wide  intellectual  interests 
have  recently  been  given  to  questioning  whether  or  no  there 
be  an  economic  science. 

Though  there  are  certain  signs  of  a  reaction  against 
this  attitude  of  distrust  both  in  academic  circles  and 
among  practical  men,  Economics  still  occupies  a  place  of 
subordinate  importance  in  the  English  University  Extension 
movement.  The  chief  cause  of  this  resides  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  our  work.  Each  Local  Centre  is  required  to  pay  the 
full  expenses  of  its  courses  of  lectures.  In  order  to  do  so 
the  committee  is  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  compelled  to 
choose  not  the  subject  which  appeals  to  the  majority  of 
serious  students  but  that  which  will  enable  the  largest  number 
of  course  tickets  to  be  sold.  It  follows  firom  this  that  the 
determination  of  the  subject,  and  indirectly  of  the  method  of 
treatment  (for  a  lecturer  who  is  not  popular  in  manner  can 
not  draw  large  audiences)  remains  in  the  hands  of  those 
persons  who  represent  what  may  be  called  **  the  margin  of 
attendance ; "  i.  ^.,  those  who  are  just  induced  to  purchase 
tickets  if  the  subject  and  the  treatment  are  sufficiently 
attractive.  Only  a  small  minority  of  our  local  centres  are 
sufficiently  strong  to  enable  them  to  resist  the  pressure  of 
this  financial  motive.  Many  centres  are  fully  aware  of  this 
difficulty  and  deplore  it,  for  in  addition  to  precluding  less 
popular  subjects  it  forms  the  great  barrier  to  that  continuity 
of  study  which  is  so  desirable.  The  '* marginal  auditor" 
not  only  prefers  the  lighter  and  pleasanter  subject  but  likes 
a  frequent  change.  To  many  this  may  not  seem  an  adequate 
explanation  of  the  unpopularity  of  economic  teaching. 
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Cannot  economic  lectures  be  rendered  deeply  interesting 
to  large'  audiences?  I  think  they  can,  if  certain  initial 
difficulties  are  overcome.  In  the  first  place  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  local  control  of  the  movement  is  largely  in 
the  hands  of  women  of  the  social  middle  class  who  have  taken 
a  most  creditable  part  in  local  organization  and  who,  par- 
ticularly in  the  South  of  England,  usually  form  a  majority 
of  our  audiences.  Now  it  is  not  true  to-day  that  women  are 
void  of  interest  in  industrial  questions.  But  as  a  rule  the 
middle  class  woman  is  without  that  initial  grounding  in 
industrial  facts  which  is  necessary  as  a  basis  of  intellectual 
interest  in  economic  science.  Those  who  are  in  sympathy 
with  ''women's  movements'*  are  coming  more  and  more  to 
recognize  the  importance  of  the  various  economic  factors  in 
these ' '  movements, ' '  and  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  in  all  our 
centres  there  exists  a  small  group  of  women  students  who  are 
earnestly  desirous  of  a  systematic  study  of  economic  subjects. 
Most  of  the  best  work  in  my  economic  classes  has  been  done 
by  these.  But  they  are  usually  in  a  minority  and  must  sub- 
mit to  the  demand  of  the  majority.  In  the  manufacturing 
centres  of  the  Midlands  and  Northern  counties,  where  the 
working  classes  are  more  educated  and  better  paid,  large 
audiences  can  sometimes  be  got  for  economic  lectures. 
But  even  in  such  towns  considerable  difficulties  have  to 
be  surmounted.  Where  the  movement  has,  as  is  only 
natural,  been  at  the  first  an  almost  exclusively  middle-class 
afiair,  the  committee  consisting  entirely  of  employers  and 
their  families  with  a  sprinkling  of  professional  men,  the 
working  classes  are  apt  to  view  the  establishment  of  economic 
lectures,  which  they  are  specially  invited  to  attend,  with 
some  feelings  of  suspicion.  Nor  is  this  suspicion  wholly 
without  justification.  On  several  occasions  members  of 
local  committees  have  naively  informed  me  that  their  object 
in  asking  the  University  to  send  an  economic  teacher  was  a 
desire  to  refute  the  false  notions  put  into  the  heads  of  work- 
ing^en  by  trade-union  agitators.  In  one  or  two  cases  they 
have  not  scrupled  to  secure  votes  of  public  money  from 
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County  Councils  in  aid  of  this  purpose.  In  many  more 
instances  the  fear  of  stirring  up  heated  controversial  matter 
prevents  a  committee  from  venturing  on  economic  lectures. 

These  are  real  diflSculties  in  centres  where  the  committee 
is  not  really  representative  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men, 
and  where  the  movement  has  hitherto  been  practically  a 
''class  **  movement.  But  experience  in  a  good  many  towns 
has  convinced  me  they  can  all  be  overcome  by  the  adoption 
of  two  simple  means. 

In  the  first  place  the  committee  should  be  expanded 
so  as  to  admit  active  and  trusted  working  class  leaders, 
members  of  trade  unions,  co-operative  societies,  friendly 
societies,  etc.,  in  such  numbers  as  shall  make  the  committee 
genuinely  representative.  It  will  not  suflSce  to  put  one  or 
two  workingmen  upon  the  committee  in  order  to  secure  a 
fiEdse  appearance  of  being  representative.  This  farce  is  not 
infi^uently  attempted,  but  is  generally  seen  through  and 
resented.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  case  where  working  men 
and  women  in  large  numbers  have  been  enrolled  among 
Extension  students,  excepting  where  they  have  been  invested 
with  that  fair  share  of  the  local  management  reasonably 
required  to  secure  their  confidence.  This  is  applicable  in 
cases  of  other  subjects  but  particularly  of  economics. 

The  second  condition  of  success  has  reference  to  the  char- 
acter and  method  of  work  adopted  by  the  lecturer.  It  is 
almost  useless  for  a  teacher  to  go  down  from  one  of  our  uni- 
versities with  a  course  of  lectures  upon  The  Theory  of  Value^ 
the  Functions  of  Money,  or  with  some  highly  abstract  treat- 
ment of  economic  doctrine.  An  untrained  audience  cannot 
follow  such  abstract  reasoning,  and  resent  it  the  more  because 
it  professes  to  have  some  relation,  unintelligible  to  them,  to 
the  facts  of  the  work-a-day  world.  The  lecturer  must 
remember  that  his  first  object  is  to  awake  an  interest  which 
shall  induce  some  serious  and  sustained  thinking  in  his  audi- 
ence upon  subjects  upon  which  they  have  been  wont  to 
express  confident  judgments  and  to  dismiss  in  brief  dogmas. 
He  must,  therefore,  begin  cautiously  along  the  line  of  least 
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resistance,  that  is  along  the  line  of  strongest  present  interest. 
The  here  and  now  are  just  as  much  true  starting  points  for 
economics  as  for  any  other  science. 

The  grouping  of  present  industrial  facts,  the  settling  of 
present  economic  problems,  with  which  facts  and  problems 
in  some  shape  or  other  each  member  of  the  audience  is 
familiar,  should,  I  am  convinced,  be  made  the  subject  of  a 
preliminary  course  of  lectures.  The  laws  of  Political  Econ- 
omy in  their  more  formal  aspect  should  be  eschewed.  The 
teacher  should  have  some  acquaintance  with  the  industries 
of  the  locality  and  with  other  leading  facts  relating  to  work- 
ing class  movements,  the  conditions  of  civic  government, 
etc. ,  and  should  concentrate  his  effort  upon  impressing  on 
his  hearers  a  correct  general  estimate  of  economic  facts  and 
forces  and  their  interaction.  In  this  way  it  is  possible  to 
build  up  in  the  mind  of  the  average  hearer  out  of  a  crude 
assortment  of  economic  notions,  unrelated  and  often  incon- 
sistent, some  idea  of  economic  order  as  embodied  in  the 
familiar  operations  of  every-day  life.  Local  illustrations 
should  be  used  when  possible,  though  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  observe  that  inaccuracy  in  handling  such  matters  is  fatal 
to  the  public  confidence  in  a  teacher.  Care  should,  of  course, 
be  taken  to  avoid  subjects  of  recent  local  controversy.  But 
with  these  provisos — the  lecturer  should  endeavor  to  make  his 
teaching  as  concrete  and  homely  as  possible.  Several  of  our 
lecturers  have  found  a  course  of  lectures  with  some  large 
title  as  **  Social  ProWms  in  the  Light  of  Economic  Sci- 
ence,'' useful  in  evoking  the  interest  of  beginners.  I  have 
found  a  treatment  of  Problems  of  Poverty  with  special  bear- 
ing upon  the  conditions  of  poorer  city  life  a  most  serviceable 
stimulus  to  a  deeper  and  more  systematic  course  of  study. 

The  object  which  the  teacher  should  keep  steadily  before 
him  in  such  cotirses  is  not  to  assist  his  audience  to  reach  cer- 
tain conclusions  or  judgments  which  commend  themselves  to 
him  (the  teacher),  but  to  help  them  to  get  behind  the  popu- 
lar phrases  which  obscure  economic  issues  and  face  these 
issues  clearly  and  steadily,  bringing  some  close  consecutive 
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thought  to  bear  upon  them.  The  topics  which  he  will 
select  may  often  be  intrinsically  minor  issues  or  superficial 
aspects  of  the  operation  of  deep-working  forces,  but  he  will 
prefer  them,  because  by  this  means  alone  can  he  stimulate 
the  intellectual  interest  and  sluggish  curiosity  of  the ' '  average 
sensual  man.  * '  By  thus  *  *  stooping  *  *  he  may  conquer  students 
for  economic  science.  Sometimes  this  preliminary  course 
may  stand  upon  a  broader  basis  and  may  contain  an  exam- 
ination of  the  outlines  of  our  industrial  structure  as  a  whole, 
showing  the  way  in  which  units  of  capital  and  labor,  corpo- 
rate in  a  business,  the  relations  of  business  in  a  market  or  of 
trade  to  one  another,  with  some  account  of  the  wage  system 
and  of  measures  for  settling  differences  between  capital  and 
labor.  But  the  central  idea  shouldbe  to  deal  with  the  exist- 
ing order  of  industrial  things,  so  as  to  touch  some  living 
interest  in  the  audience.  The  more  academic  mode  of  teach- 
ing shrinks  almost  instinctively  from  the  dissection  of  living 
subjects  and  herein  it  fails  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
popular  education. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  in  handling  these  subjects  of  present 
and  pressing  interest  are  you  not  bound  to  rouse  passion  and 
a  spirit  of  fierce  controversy  which  will  expel  the  spirit  of 
calm  intellectual  inquiry  and  introduce  dissension  into  the 
local  organization  ?  Ought  not  these  questions  to  be  left  for 
more  experienced  students  to  handle  ?  Now,  if  the  object 
were  to  achieve  the  solution  of  these  debatable  problems, 
their  treatment  should  obviously  be  left  until  long  train- 
ing had  furnished  students  with  the  principles  which  they 
might  best  apply.  Nor  do  I  suggest  that  this  branch 
of  applied  economics  should  precede  the  economic  science 
which  it  is  proposed  to  apply.  But  I  do  maintain  that  a 
clear  and  interesting  statement  of  these  vital  questions  is  the 
only  means  of  stimulating  a  large  audience  to  enter  on  the 
serious  and  sustained  consideration  of  economics.  As  to  the 
danger  of  stirring  passion  to  the  detriment  of  understanding, 
that  depends  upon  the  method  adopted  by  the  teacher.  There 
is  one  way  of  handling  burning  matter  unharmed,  and  that 
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is  by  convincing  your  audience  of  your  absolute  sincerity. 
I  have  known  cases  in  which  lecturers  have  given  an  exposi- 
tion of  matter  relating  to  conflicts  of  capital  and  labor  which 
must  have  been  strongly  opposed  to  the  views  of  a  large 
section  of  the  audience,  but  no  trouble  arose,  because  it 
was  felt  that  the  lecturer  had  no  *'axe  to  grind"  of  his 
own  and  was  not  consciously  swayed  by  any  party  interest. 
But  in  case  of  any  difficulty  in  retaining  the  confidence 
of  all  sections  of  the  audience  the  lecturer  should  always 
afford  an  ample  opportunity  to  his  listeners  to  challenge  or 
question  any  of  his  statements,  and  to  state  any  reason  they 
may  have  for  disagreeing  with  the  lecturer's  position.  The 
after-dass,  in  which  such  points  may  be  raised,  I  regard 
as  an  invaluable  safety-valve.  Desirable  in  any  course  of 
lectures  it  is  essential  in  an  economic  course,  where  much 
matter  must  in  the  present  condition  of  the  science,  be 
controversial.  The  freedom  of  the  class  has  often  enabled 
me  to  deal  safely  in  my  lectures  with  such  questions  as 
*'The  Eight  Hours  Day,*'  **AUen  Immigration,"  **01d 
Age  Pensions,"  and  other  matters  even  more  inflammable. 
More  than  one  course  of  lectures  may  often  be  profitably 
engaged  in  thus  laying  the  foundation  of  economic  study  by 
disclosing  the  order  and  unity  which  underlie  the  apparent 
caprice  and  inconsequence  of  ordinary  industrial  life. 

To  the  modem  economist  such  work  will  not  consist  merely 
in  a  cold-blooded  analysis  and  synthesis  of  objective  facts 
relating  to  industrial  processes :  the  human  bearing  of  each 
industrial  fact,  the  subjective  elements  of  cost  and  satisfac- 
tion which  attach  to  it,  will  be  driven  home  to  the  mind  of 
the  audience,  not  by  introducing  as  it  were  from  outside 
some  softening  and  qualifying  influences,  but  by  a  constant 
insistance  upon  an  essentially  subjective  or  human  basis  of 
economic  science.  By  simple  and  illustrative  lessons  of  this 
order  it  is  not  difficult  to  evoke  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
operation  of  leading  economic  forces  and  the  present  indus- 
trial environment  in  which  they  work.  This  naturally  and 
necessarily  stimulates  the  historic  curiosity  and  the  question 
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begins  to  formulate  itself,  **  How  did  this  state  of  industry 
come  into  existence?'*  In  other  words  there  arises  a 
demand  for  instruction  in  Industrial  History;  not  the 
history  of  early  man  in  the  hunting  or  pastoral  stage,  not 
even  of  the  gilds  and  the  structure  of  mediaeval  industry,  but 
for  a  clear  account  of  those  events  and  motive  forces  which 
immediately  precede  and  are  connected  by  proximate  causa- 
tion with  the  present  industrial  order. 

This  teaching  will  take  shape  in  lectures  upon  The  Indus- 
trial Revolution.  Working  upon  the  ground- work  of  such 
books  as  Cunningham's  **  Growth  of  English  Industry  " 
and  Toynbee's  **  Industrial  Revolution/*  the  business  of  the 
lecturer  will  be  to  infuse  into  the  facts  a  clearer  conception 
of  dynamic  character  than  is  commonly  found  in  works  of 
industrial  history,  in  order  to  impress  on  his  students  not  a 
mere  narrative  of  industrial  events  in  the  time-order  of  their 
occurrence  but  a  deeper  perception  of  causal  order  in  the 
evolution  of  modem  industry.  In  following  such  a  course 
students  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  wide  differ- 
ences between  the  ways  in  which  our  ancestors  regarded 
industry  and  present  points  of  view,  and  with  the  important 
role  which  economic  theory  plays  in  the  practical  determina- 
tion of  industrial  life. 

Thus  a  natural  demand  for  some  close,  definite  under- 
standing of  economic  theories  will  arise.  Such  demand 
may  be  supplied  in  the  first  instance  by  a  more  exact  setting 
in  more  scientific  terminology  of  the  operation  of  economic 
forces.  Some  tolerably  simple  handling  of  the  theory  of 
distribution  or  of  monetary  mechanism.  But  the  historic 
interest  will  not  be  allowed  to  flag.  When  it  is  recognized 
that  the  true  order  of  teaching  history  is  not  to  begin  from 
the  beginning,  i,  ^.,  from  the  least  known  facts  and  the  fullest 
interest,  but  from  the  end  in  time-order  and  to  work  cau- 
tiously backward,  the  teaching  upon  The  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion will  be  found  to  rouse  a  desire  for  understanding  the 
industrial  order  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Decline  of 
Federation.    Such  subjects  can  be  made  attractive  to  popular 
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audiences,  provided  the  teacher  is  careful  to  retain  the 
popular  focus  by  keeping  the  large  human  factors  prominent, 
and  by-  not  diverging  into  small  by-ways  of  historical 
research,  which  may  be  both  interesting  and  profitable  to 
the  specialist,  but  which  waste  the  time  and  dissipate  the 
interest  of  the  citizen-student.  When  the  first  difficulties 
are  got  over,  the  historic  treatment  of  certain  phases  of 
economic  theory  will  also  be  found  amenable  to  popular 
treatment,  with  the  same  limitations.  The  historical 
development  of  theories  of  Socialism,  or  of  theories  of  Inter- 
national Commerce  will  strike  home  in  a  popular  audience. 
In  using  the  after-class  as  it  should  be  used,  for  informal 
discussion,  much  patience  is  demanded  of  the  teacher  when 
he  is  concerned  with  the  more  abstract  treatment  of 
economic  theory.  To  obtain  the  most  profitable  use  of 
time  it  is  frequently  necessary  on  the  one  hand  to  check  a 
tendency  to  casuistic  refinement  which  will  be  exhibited 
by  a  few  members  of  the  class,  and  on  the  other  hand  to 
resist  the  efforts  of  some  strong  political  enthusiast  to 
divert  every  discussion  into  some  single  theme,  such  as 
Land  Naturalization,  Protection,  Malthusianism,  which 
appears  to  him  of  paramount  importance.  The  closer 
study  of  the  more  complex  problem  of  economic  theory 
can  at  present  form  no  part  of  a  ** popular"  teaching 
of  economics,  though  out  of  every  ** popular"  audi- 
ence there  will  be  a  small  number  of  students  whose  intel- 
lectual interests  are  sufficiently  specialized  to  enable  them 
to  follow  such  a  study  with  advantage. 

In  this  brief  account  of  my  experience  in  *  *  popular '  *  econo- 
mic teaching  in  England  I  have  laid  much  stress  upon  the 
difficulties  which  are  involved.  I  should  wish  to  add  in 
conclusion  my  firm  belief  that  these  difficulties  are  in  almost 
every  centre  of  population  surmountable  and  that  faith  only 
is  required  in  order  to  realize  the  popularity  of  which 
economic  teaching  is  capable. 

John  A.  Hobson. 

I^ndoitf  England. 
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ONCE  upon  a  time  there  appeared  an  essay  concerning 
itself  with  *  *  Veal. '  *  It  was  from  the  Country  Parson , 
that  worthy  brother  in  prose  of  the  Proverbial  Philosopher 
in  verse.  The  author  discussed  the  first  phase  of  youthful 
love  in  a  jocose  and  sarcastic  way»  which  made  the  reader 
half  ashamed  of  himself,  half  wrathful  at  the  author,  as  he 
recalled  those  early  romantic  raptures  and  impossible  halos. 
Those  were  wealthy  days,  when  innocence  was  rated  as 
purity,  and  to  be  exultant  was  one  with  being  exalted.  It 
was  a  beautiful  thing,  while  it  lasted ;  but  it  could  not 
possibly  last  long,  it  was  so  undeniably  green  and  callow. 
So  with  a  sigh  we  dismiss  the  experience  and  the  essayist 
together,  and  turn  to  things  more  real,  if  less  vivid  with  the 
colors  of  fairy  land. 

Something  like  this  stage  of  **vear*  appears  to  be 
inevitable  in  the  story  of  all  our  enthusiasms.  It  takes  the 
form  of  an  idealism  which  is  in  open  hostility  with  the  real  ; 
the  usual  and  the  commonplace  are  held  to  be  synonymous ; 
the  familiar  is  of  cotirse  the  uninteresting ;  the  ordinary  in 
condition  or  occupation  has  a  deadening  touch ;  the  warp 
and  woof  of  actual  life  about  us  is  hopelessly  tedious,  if  not 
irredeemably  vulgar.  In  the  exceptional,  the  extraordinary, 
the  catastrophic,  must  be  found  the  materials  for  admiration. 
The  heroic  needs  some  sharp  sauce  of  the  unconventional, 
the  irregular,  or  even  the  lawless  to  arouse  the  palate.  A 
hero  in  common  life  and  shabby  clothes,  a  hero  awkward  in 
speech  or  absurd  in  collateral  opinions,  a  hero  without  a 
trace  of  footlights  or  scenic  setting — ^perish  the  thought ! 
Imogen  immediately  loses  her  romantic  interest  for  us,  when 
it  is  found  that  she  is  an  excellent  cook.  Desdemona  suck- 
ling fools  and  chronicling  small  beer  is  lago's  most  out- 
rageous conception.    Even  Hawthorne  laments  the  lack  of 

(42) 
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romantic  conditions  in  this  New  World — Hawthorne,  who 
is  able  in  the  most  ordinary  scenes  to  infuse  a  subtle  flavor 
of  the  uncanny,  that  all  unexpectedly  begins  to  lift  the 
reader's  hair ;  Hawthorne,  who  more  than  any  other  has 
made  those  early  days  the  home  of  romance. 

The  recognition  of  nature  seems  to  follow  the  same  order. 
It  is  the  striking  which  at  first  fixes  the  attention,  and 
secures  the  epithet  of  picturesque.  This  is  the  stage  when  we 
look  scornfully  at  a  sketch  of  a  familar  scene.  '*  I  know  a 
hundred  places  like  that ;  why  did  he  take  the  trouble  to 
paint  such  a  common  thing  ?  "  Like  the  old  bachelors  who 
care  for  children  only  when  they  are  exceptionally  pretty  and 
bright  and  well  behaved,  we  care  for  nature  only  when  she 
is  on  dress  parade.  Mere  size  has  much  to  do  with  it ;  we 
are  willing  to  travel  hundreds  of  miles  for  effects  which  may 
be  found  at  our  doors,  smaller,  but  not  necessarily  less 
beautiful.  The  poet  who  is  most  aware  of  his  love  of 
nature,  and  most  sure  to  be  proud  of  it,  is  the  one  who 
counts  himself  devoted  because  he  is  willing  to  search  far 
and  wide  for  some  spot  sufficiently  unusual  to  be  worthy  of 
his  praise. 

Naturally,  this  spirit  is  not  absent  from  education.  If 
possible  this  field  must  be  saved  from  the  curse  of  labor,  for 
fatigue  is  sworn  foe  to  delight,  and  dust  and  sweat  are  exces- 
sively unideal.  So  we  have  a  school  of  writers  who  look 
upon  knowledge  as  a  pan  of  milk,  which  it  is  their  business 
to  skim  for  the  benefit  of  the  tmlettered  mind.  The  cream 
of  it  shall  thus  be  furnished  to  the  adolescent  intellect,  and 
the  rest  can  well  be  left  in  limbo  as  not  worth  anything, 
skimmed  milk  that  no  one  values.  After  this  fashion  we 
are  furnished  with  the  romance  of  history,  in  which  the 
standard  of  the  storiette  obtains.  The  world's  literature 
is  dissected  by  considerate  carvers,  who  give  us  the  tidbits 
as  both  ably  and  amply  representing  the  whole.  Etymol- 
ogists conduct  for  us  rambles  among  words,  in  the  manner 
of  the  cathedral  guide,  who  shows  you  the  ornate  **  prentice 
pillar"  in  the  transept,  leads  you  to  the  chair  stall  with  its 
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carving  of  a  man  beating  his  wife,  points  out  among  the 
gargoyles  the  pig  playing  a  bag-pipe,  and  there  drops  you. 
Touch-and-go  philosophers  sum  up  Hegel  in  an  epigram, 
and  reduce  a  problem  of  the  ages  to  a  witticism.  Teachers 
in  chemistry  prepare  some  sensational  experiments,  taking 
care  not  to  give  enough  information  to  make  the  lecture 
tedious,  and  the  scientific  instruction  of  the  public  is  sup- 
posed to  be  provided  for. 

Pope  never  himself  believed  that  *  *  a  little  knowledge  is  a 
dangerous  thing."  He  had  his  own  weakness  for  doing  all 
sorts  of  things  admirably,  and  knowing  everything  impres- 
sively. And  certainly  the  world  has  never  accepted  his 
dictum  for  those  who  read,  not  even  for  those  who  write. 
What  a  startUng  check  to  so-called  intellectual  production 
would  ensue,  if  those  who  could  not  drink  deep  of  the 
Pierian  spring,  should  follow  his  injunction  to  taste  not. 
As  Phillips  Brooks  once  said  at  an  insurance  dinner  in 
Boston,  **  there  are  two  sources  of  fluency,  extensive  knowl- 
edge and  extensive  ignorance,"  the  latter  being  his  r61e  at 
the  time.  It  is  amusing  and  even  touching  to  see  how  the 
beginnings  of  knowledge  awaken  not  only  the  powers  of 
enthusiasm,  but  those  of  expression;  it  is  **veal**  over 
again.  The  city  school-girl  goes  into  raptures  over  a 
strange  blossom,  and  wants  to  write  a  poem  about  it,  until 
further  knowledge  reveals  it  as  buckwheat.  The  man  who 
has  recently  discovered  that  the  etymologies  of  words  may 
be  interesting,  stumbles  on  some  derivation  that  sets  his 
thought  and  his  pen  at  work  ;  the  idea  that  is  so  novel  and 
stimulating  to  him,  is  to  the  scholar  but  one  of  a  thousand 
equally  suggestive,  and  what  scholar  has  time  to  write  a 
thousand  essays  ? 

This  first  stage,  in  which  knowledge  is  taken  by  samples, 
in  which  only  the  exceptional  can  have  notable  value,  is  as 
far  as  most  of  us  get  in  the  field  of  general  knowledge. 
The  worst  of  it  is  that  with  many  there  is  no  stir  of  desire 
to  get  beyond  this  minimum  in  any  direction.  Thorough 
knowledge,  in  which  the  ordinary  is  given  the  prominent 
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place  as  being  the  substance  of  real  science ;  exact  knowl- 
edge, which  seeks  precision  by  strange  terms  and  minute 
distinctions,  which  **endureth  all  things'*  in  the  way  of 
details  and  even  of  exceptions,  all  this  is  supremely  repel- 
lant.  It  stands  in  repugnant  and  odious  contrast  with  those 
early  days  of  arousement  when  knowledge  came  to  us  in 
such  easy  and  delightful  forms.  Kingsley,  not  then  the 
canon  who  was  both  scientist  and  poet,  writes  his  lady-love 
not  to  trouble  herself  about  the  scientific  names  of  her 
favorite  flowers,  about  any  exact  knowledge  in  short,  but  to 
be  happy  in  their  beauty  and  in  their  familiar  names. 
There  are  not  a  few  who  believe  that  the  dissection  of  a 
flower  must  needs  destroy  our  love  for  it,  that  the  scientific 
spirit  is  absolutely  and  necessarily  hostile  to  the  poetic ;  and 
who  echo  Wordsworth's  indignant  protest  against  the  age 
that  kills  in  order  to  know.  There  are  many  who  look 
back  with  murmur  and  complaint  upon  their  college  days, 
and  allege  that  the  grammar  and  prosody  they  had  to  learn — 
and  they  never  learned  much,  either — made  it  impossible  for 
them  to  enjoy  the  classic  authors  who  were  thus  ruthlessly 
analyzed.  If  not  so  profane  as  Byron  about  his  Horace, 
they  substantially  sympathize  with  his  objurgations. 

Let  it  be  freely  admitted  that  Dryasdust  does  sometimes 
occupy  the  teacher's  chair;  let  it  also  be  admitted  that 
Science,  in  its  most  rigorous  and  inexorable  mood,  looks 
upon  all  facts  with  equal  eye  and  admits  no  difference  in 
values,  whereas  the  basis  of  all  enthusiasm  is  the  recognition 
that  some  things  are  more  valuable  than  others,  the  evidence 
of  all  culture  is  the  spontaneous  and  infallible  attraction  to 
the  best  things.  None  the  less  is  it  to  be  recognized  that 
the  first  intellectual  enthusiasms,  in  the  sense  of  **veal,** 
are  by  no  means  the  worthiest  exercise  of  the  human  mind. 
In  the  realm  of  knowledge  there  is  comparatively  little  of 
**  falling  in  love  ;  "  we  have  to  climb  into  love,  by  means  of 
toil  that  does  not  seem  at  all  lovely  at  the  time.  But  our 
consciousness  during  the  process  is  by  no  means  a  final 
evidence  of   the  results.      During  these  summer  months 
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many  vacationizers  will  fume  over  narrow  rooms  and 
unfamiliar  fare,  and  in  general  have  the  air  of  one  under- 
going severe  penance  for  sins  of  ignorance.  Yet  these  same 
people  will  usually  find  themselves  refreshed  and  invigorated 
when  they  resume  their  ordinary  labors,  and  will  even 
declare  in  the  warmth  of  competitive  description  that  they 
have  had  a  delightful  time.  Such  subsequent  geniality  of 
judgment  is  less  common  as  to  schooling  experiences,  but  it 
is  quite  as  appropriate.  The  school-girl  mourns  over 
Cowper's  letters,  completely  spoiled  for  her  by  compulsory 
parsing ;  yet  her  idea  of  epistolary  style  has  been  strongly 
and  permanently  afifected  by  Cowper's  letters.  Byron  swears 
at  his  Horace,  and  yet  his  poetry  makes  clear  that  he  was 
successfully  inoculated,  even  if  there  was  some  inflammation 
in  the  process. 

The  sum  of  the  matter  is  that  the  sense  of  beauty,  the 
poetic  thrill,  which  comes  with  our  first  easy  and  striking 
knowledge,  and  seems  to  desert  us  when  we  really  go  to 
work,  is  another  form  of  **  veal."  It  may  well  be  allowed 
to  depart,  not  indeed  without  regret,  but  with  the  deter- 
mination to  win  a  view  of  that  beauty  that  knows  no 
disillusionment,  because  it  is  the  beauty  of  the  real.  No  man 
knows  life  deeply  who  has  not  found  that  the  best  things 
are  the  most  common ;  that  the  only  true  ideal  is  not  that 
which  dwells  apart  in  the  region  of  fancy,  but  that  which  is 
irresistibly  creative  and  never  can  be  satisfied  until  it  has 
revealed  itself  in  the  real.  And  no  man  knows  much  of 
knowledge  who  does  not  delight  in  all  knowledge  that  his 
life  gives  him  any  opportunity  to  make  vital  and  real,  who 
does  not  recognize  that  all  knowledge  is  valuable  and 
beautiful  in  its  time.  There  is  no  branch  of  knowledge  that 
will  not  yield  noble  enthusiasms  if  worthily  pursued,  how- 
ever dry  it  may  seem  at  first.  To  declare  that  any  science 
is  uninteresting  to  us  is  simply  to  confess  great  ignorance 
about  it.  To  suppose  that  any  branch  of  human  endeavor 
is  only  worth  the  self-indulgent  attention  of  the  dilettante  is 
a  sure  proof  of  superficiality,  qtioad  hoc.    The  amateur, 
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indeed,  has  his  place  in  the  world.  We  all  like  to  refresh 
ourselves  with  avocations  that  must  needs  be  little  more 
than  dabbling.  But  any  amateur  who  takes  himself  seriously 
is  guilty  of  serious  folly,  and  amateurism  as  a  business  is 
contemptible.  One  is  almost  ready  to  assert  that  any  style 
of  instruction  which  puts  the  youthful  Jack  Homer  into  his 
comer  to  pull  out  plums  and  call  himself  a  smart  boy,  is 
essentially  immoral.  Real  life  is  certainly  something  very 
dififerent  from  that;  and  such  an  "education"  is  as  inade- 
quate a  preparation  for  what  our  commencement  speakers 
style  **the  stem  realities  of  a  cold  world**  as  a  course  of 
reading  in  Mrs.  Southworth  or  Ouida. 

No  teacher  need  fear  that  the  demand  for  hard  work  and 
for  exact  knowledge  will  make  his  pupils  contemn  or  hate 
the  subject  in  hand,  if  it  is  really  worthy,  and  its  real  worth 
is  never  forgotten  by  the  teacher.  I  have  repeatedly  put 
this  to  the  test  by  having  a  class  in  Milton  select  its  favorite 
passages  from  the  poet,  and  the  rigorous  analysis  of  these 
passages  only  made  their  meaning  more  clear,  and  their 
beauty  more  obvious.  To  borrow  Desdemona's  image,  as 
the  hand  can  not  work  in  the  dyer's  vat  without  being  sub- 
dued to  the  thing  in  which  it  works,  so  no  one  can  study 
Shakespeare  "technically,"  be  it  punctuation,  or  grammar, 
or  scanning,  or  diction,  or  historical  allusions,  if  only  his 
work  be  not  servile  or  frigidly  mechanical,  without  getting 
something  of  the  true  Shaksperian  stain,  or  quality. 

The  University  Extension  lectures  and  their  congeners 
are  an  extremely  interesting  evidence  that  many  are  getting 
their  *  *  second  wind  *  *  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  The 
lecture  platform  of  the  star  order  must  needs  have  a  career 
closely  resembling  that  of  fireworks,  brilliant  and  evanes- 
cent. But  the  real  scholars  of  our  country  are  waking  to  a 
new  interest  in  knowledge  as  interesting  to  the  people. 
The  problem  of  distribution  is  no  less  urgent  with  reference 
to  knowledge  than  to  wealth  ;  indeed,  if  the  first  could  be 
solved,  the  second  would  be  vastly  easier.  A  new  sense  of 
stewardship  is  stirring  in  the  ranks  of  the  learned,  and  there 
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is  a  growing  willingness  to  speak,  not  because  one  trusts 
in  his  excellency  of  words,  but  because  he  has  that  to 
say  which  it  will  benefit  the  public  to,  know.  And  in  the 
public  mind  there  is  a  corresponding  stir,  an  unwillingness 
to  regard  real  education  as  finished  in  the  high  school,  a 
less  insistent  demand  for  mere  entertainment,  a  new  longing 
for  the  treasures  of  knowledge  that  can  only  be  gained  by 
some  measure  of  work,  an  ampler  recognition  of  the  great 
law  that  **  entire  aflFection  hateth  nicer  hands.'*  There  are 
possibilities  of  evil  in  it,  of  course.  Some  college  men  talk 
with  scorn  about  **  Extension'*  lectures,  as  some  lofty 
specialists  talk  about  the  college.  There  will  doubtless  be 
sporadic  cases  of  a  new  and  specially  disagreeable  brand  of 
shallow  pretension.  But  the  movement  as  a  whole  is  one  of 
unalloyed  good  and  of  great  promise.  It  certainly  does  not 
prelude  a  new  era  of  **  veal,**  but  rather  of  mature  muscle, 
not  as  tough  as  the  athlete*s,  but  nevertheless  substantial 
and  vigorous.  Every  new  course  of  such  lectures  means  to 
some  of  its  hearers  a  new  stimulus  to  the  powers  of  careful 
observation  and  sober  thought,  an  added  impulse  to  well- 
directed  and  eflFective  living.  In  my  judgment  there  is  no 
educational  movement  that|better  deserves  our  hearty  **  God 
Speed.** 

S.  G.  Barnes. 

Longmtadow,  M<us. 
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IF  there  is  one  thing  predominating  social  activity  in  this 
century,  and  particularly  this  latter  half,  it  is  the  spirit 
of  altruism.  Consideration  for  the  rights  and  welfare  of 
others  in  the  society  about  us  characterizes  the  efforts  of  a 
constantly  increasing  number  of  men  and  women.  Singly 
and  in  co-operation  they  are  striving  to  elevate  the  life  of 
their  fellows,  to  improve  the  tone  of  our  political  and  social 
existence,  and  to  increase  the  common  welfare.  This  spirit 
manifests  itself  in  many  ways,  but  in  none  more  emphati- 
cally and  more  fruitfully  than  in  the  rapid  increase  and 
eflFectiveness  of  educational  agencies  in  these  days.  Educa- 
tion has  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  way  and  means  of  social 
progress  ;  and  all  those  engaged  in  promoting  the  general 
good  are  turning  to  it  as  their  great  and  ultimate  resource. 
The  old  notion  that  education  is  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
an  aristocracy  of  birth  and  wealth  has  long  since  gone  the 
way  of  all  false  and  pernicious  notions.  Those  who  have 
their  own  as  well  as  society's  interests  at  heart  have  come  to 
see  that  education,  or  the  means  of  acquiring  it,  must  become 
democratic  if  we  are  ever  to  realize  that  state  of  society  for 
which  we  all  long.  The  most  signal  manifestation  of  this 
conviction  has  been  the  rise  and  rapid  progress  of  University 
Extension.  Not  only  have  educators  come  to  appreciate 
this,  but  the  people  as  well.  And  to  the  college  and  univer- 
sity bred  man  the  most  surprising  thing  has  been  the  eager- 
ness with  which  the  people  desire  more  knowledge  and  the 
ability  with  which  they  are  able  to  grasp  it. 

One  thing  which  has  made  the  promoters  of  University 
Extension  so  active  and  earnest  in  their  efiforts  to  extend 
this  method  of  education  has  been  their  belief  that  the 
general  tone  of  social  life  could  be  improved,  politics  made 
better,  government  more  eflFective  and  the  people's  apprecia- 
tion of  the  best  things  in  life  far  greater.    This  has  been  the 
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dominant  and  impelling  motive  actuating  the  leaders  of  the 
Extension  movement  in  England  and  in  this  country. 
General  political  or  civic  education  in  a  large  sense  has  come 
to  be  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  Extension  teaching.  What  is 
more,  those  who  are  particularly  interested  in  civic  improve- 
ment are  coming  to  recognize  the  great  possibilities  for  good 
in  this  method  of  popular  education.  In  this.lies  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  following  interesting  experiment : 

In  the  summer  of  1893  some  citizens  of  Philadelphia 
interested  in  civic  improvement  raised  a  fund  which  they 
handed  over  to  the  American  Society  for  the  Extension  of 
University  Teaching  to  be  expended  in  promoting  the  scien- 
tific study  of  civic  problems.  The  plan  adopted  for  accom- 
plishing this  was  the  establishment  at  any  place  in  the  city 
where  a  sufficient  number  could  be  got  together  having  a  desire 
for  a  certain  subject,  of  classes  wherein  instruction  in  civics 
might  be  given.  From  the  inception  of  this  plan  it  was  felt 
that  the  class  idea  offered  opportunities  for  broadening  the 
scope  of  University  Extension,  which  could  not  be  realized  in 
the  regular  lecture-course.  It  was  obvious  that  more  effective 
work  could  be  done  with  a  small  homogeneous  class  than 
with  a  popular  and  promiscuous  audience :  the  individual 
contact  with  the  instructor,  impossible  with  a  heterogeneous 
audience  of  some  hundreds — is  not  only  possible  and  probable, 
but  is  to  be  expected  with  a  class  of  forty  or  fifty.  Again, 
wherever  there  was  a  local  organization,  whether  religious, 
as  in  a  church  or  Young  Men's  Christian  Association ;  or 
social,  as  in  a  club  or  society ;  or  intellectual,  as  in  a  Chautau- 
qua circle'  or  reading  club — a  class  might  be  formed, 
although  the  attendant  expense  might  prohibit  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  University  Extension  Centre. 

This  method  of  extension  teaching  has  several  specific 
advantages.  The  limit  of  the  class-course  was  to  be  ten 
weeks  instead  of  six,  as  in  the  lecture-course.  The  syllabus 
was  to  be  replaced  by  a  textbook,  to  be  purchased  by  the 
student,  or  rented  by  him  from  the  American  Society.  The 
method  of  instruction  was  to  be  that  of  the  class-room. 
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laformal  talks  were  to  replace  the  lecture.  When  possible 
quizzes  and  recitation  were  to  be  emphasized  ;  a  portion  of 
the  textbook  was  assigned  for  each  hour's  discussion.  This 
plan  of  work  would  naturally  tend  to  produce  real  students 
— those  who  would  be  anxious,  not  only  to  do  the  outside 
reading  but  also  to  take  the  examination  at  the  end  of  the 
course.  Unlike  the  class-courses  of  the  University  Exten- 
sion Division  of  the  University  of  Chicago  this  work  had 
no  direct  connection  with  any  college  or  university  work, 
nor  was  it  recognized  as  a  basis  for  university  credit.  Those 
passing  an  examination  satisfactorily  were  to  receive  the 
regular  certificate  of  the  American  Society.  In  each  case 
the  society  named  the  instructor  for  the  class,  assuming 
entire  responsibility  for  the  character  of  the  work.  The 
selection  of  the  time  and  place  of  meeting  was  left  to  the 
members  of  the  class.  This  meant  a  great  deal  to  many 
students.  It  meant  that  the  college  teaching  was  in  very 
truth  coming  nearer ;  that  the  walks  to  and  from  the  Local 
Centre,  frequently  a  great  distance  away  from  one's  home, 
would  be  unnecessary,  and  that  the  nearest  school-house  or 
church  parlor  might  become  the  class-room.  School  teachers 
could  take  advantage  of  University  Extension  in  the  after- 
noons before  dispersing  to  their  homes ;  religious  associa- 
tions could  organize  classes  to  meet  before  or  after  their 
Bible  study  services.  In  short,  the  American  Society  aimed 
to  have  the  intellectual  centre  of  each  and  every  individual 
brought  nearer  to  his  religious  and  social  centre  and  his 
home,  so  that  the  time  otherwise  lost  in  going  from  one 
neighborhood  to  another,  might  be  more  completely  utilized. 
This  was  a  decided  step  further  in  the  extension  of  univer- 
sity privileges. 

The  society  oflFered  class-courses  in  Literature — ^English  and 
American ;  Science — Biology,  Botany  and  Psychology ;  His- 
tory— Ancient  and  Modem  ;  Civics,  Mathematics  and  Eco- 
nomics and  other  college  studies.  The  general  fee  for  a  ten 
weeks'  class-course  was  seventy-five  dollars.  In  Civics,  owing 
to  the  special  endowment  previously  referred  to,  the  general  fee 
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was  fixed  at  one  dollar  for  each  student  enrolled.  The  mini- 
mum class  fee  was  twenty-five  dollars,  and  the  maximum 
charge  seventy-five  dollars.  Fewer  than  twenty-five  could 
organize  by  paying  a  proportionately  higher  fee,  and  if  the  class 
exceeded  seventy-five,  no  extra  fee  was  charged.  Referring  to 
the  table  and  leaving  out  of  consideration  the  two  classes  of 
Hebrews  for  which  no  fee  was  asked,  the  interesting  deduc- 
tion is  made  that  the  average  fee  of  a  Civic  student  was 
ninety-seven  cents,  while  in  other  subjects,  the  average  fee 
was  one  dollar  and  fifteen  cents.  It  is  also  interesting  to 
note  that  of  the  2095  students  enrolled,  600  or  nearly  one- 
third  paid  no  fee,  the  lecturers,  in  these  cases,  proffering 
their  services  gratuitously.  The  average  attendance,  as 
compiled  from  a  series  of  careful  reports,  was  1396  or  more 
than  sixty-six  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment.  The  ratio 
of  attendance  in  the  Literature  classes  was  eighty-one  per 
cent ;  in  the  History  classes  seventy-four  per  cent ;  in  Civics 
classes  sixty-six  per  cent;  in  Science  classes  fifty-five  per 
cent.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  average  attendance  in  the 
Science  classes  was  lowered  greatly  by  the  class  organized 
by  the  Hebrew  Literature  Society  and  in  which  the  organi- 
zation was  necessarily  defective. 

Thirty-two  classes  were  organized:  nineteen  in  Civics, 
three  in  History,  one  in  Experimental  Psychology,  one  in 
Physiology  and  Hygiene  and  eight  in  Literature.  Fifteen 
of  these  classes  were  organized  in  connection  with  churches ; 
nine  were  arranged  for  public  school  teachers;  four  were 
organized  as  part  of  the  work  of  Local  Centres ;  two  were 
formed  by  branches  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion ;  and  two  were  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  two 
educational  organizations  of  Philadelphia.  Two  of  the 
classes  omitted  the  last  meeting  because  of  the  Christmas 
holidays ;  three  disbanded  after  several  meetings  on  account 
of  adverse  circumstances. 

The  reader  will  doubtless  be  interested  in  the  following 
tabulated  statement  of  the  years'  work,  giving  the  name  of 
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the  class ;  the  subject  of  the  course ;  the  term  or  number  of 
meetings  held  ;  the  total  enrollment ;  average  attendance, 
and  the  number  passing  examinations. 


Name  of  Class. 


Association  Local  .... 

*  Association  Local  .  .  . 
Church  of  Crucifixion  .  . 
Claghom  School  .... 
Church  of  Covenant .  .  . 
First  Baptist  Church .  .  . 
First  Presbyterian  Church 

Girard  College 

Germant'n  Comb'd  School 
Grace  M.  E.  Church  .   .   . 
Hancock  School     .... 

*  Hebrew  Literary  Society 
Hollond  Memorial  Church 
Holy  Apostles'  Church 
Holy  Apostles'  Church 
Holy  Trinity  Church 
Hunter  School    .   .   . 
Lehigh  Avenue  Centre 
Mana3runk  School .    . 
Manayunk  School .    . 
Meade  School .... 
N.  Broad  St.  Church  . 
Northminster  Church 
S.  S.  Y.  M.  C  A.   .    . 
S.  S.  Y«  M.  C  A.   .    . 
St.  MaUhew's  Church 
St.  Matthias'  Church 
St.  James  Church  .   . 
*TouroHall    .... 
Webster  School  .   .   . 
West  Philadelphia  Centre 
W.  Walnut  St.  Pres.  Church 


Civics 

Psychology  .   .   . 

Civics 

Civics 

Civics 

Civics 

Civics 

Civics 

Literature .... 
Literature .... 

Civics 

Phys'l'y&Hyg'ne 

Civics 

Literature.  .  .  . 
Literature.  .  .  . 

Civics 

Literature.   .   .  . 

Civics 

Civics 

Literature.   .   .   . 

Civics 

Civics 

Civics 

Civics 

History 

Literature.   .   .   . 

History 

Civics 

Civics 

Literature  .... 

History 

Civics 
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lo 

6 

lo 
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28 
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34 
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25 
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400 

180 

28 

18 

75 

58 

35 

31 

25 

16 

45 

33 

60 

45 

25 

17 

27 

23 

51 

32 

32 

23 

86 

54 

25 

15 

42 

32 

125 

104 

60 

39 

32 

17 

200 

130 

23 

18 

62 

51 

49 

27 

2095 

1396 

2 
I 

3 
6 


10 


8 

3 
3 


46 


Total  attendance Civics 


(I 
ft 


876 


History 164 

Literature 455 

Science 600 


Estimated. 
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As  already  indicated,  the  class-course  ideal  assumed 
that  enrollments  would  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  serious 
study,  that  the  students  would  be  willing  to  prepare  and 
recite  lessons  from  the  textbook,  and  to  take  the  examina- 
tion at  the  conclusion  of  the  course.  In  practice,  it  was 
found  impossible  to  realize  this  ideal.  Instructors  who 
emphasized  the  class-side  of  the  work,  found  very  little 
response  among  the  students,  for  the  general  public  is  not 
yet  educated  up  to  the  Extension  ideal.  However,  among 
the  poorer  and  less  cultured  classes,  the  lecturers  were 
astonished  by  the  great  eagerness  for  distinction  displayed. 
Almost  fifty  per  cent  of  the  certificates  given  for  class-course 
work  were  awarded  to  the  Negroes  and  Russian  Jews  of  the 
city.  The  demand  for  scientific  instruction  among  the 
recently  landed  immigrants  was  as  refireshing,  as  it  was 
unexpected.  The  Touro  Hall  lectures  revealed  a  surprising 
degree  of  intellectual  acumen  in  the  Russian  immigrants, 
many  of  whom  had  just  arrived  from  their  native  land. 
This  same  mental  alertness  was  remarked  in  the  audience 
at  the  Hebrew  Literature  Society,  322  Bainbridge  street. 
Although  this  hall  was  located  in  the  heart  of  the  worst 
district  in  all  Philadelphia,  yet  the  lectures  were  fJree  from 
any  kind  of  disorder.  One  of  the  students  was  accustomed 
to  come  five  miles  from  an  opposite  quarter  of  the  city  to 
attend  the  course.  The  lecturer.  Dr.  C.  D.  Spivak,  owing 
to  his  familiarity  with  the  Russian,  German,  English,  Polish, 
Hebrew  and  French  languages  spoken  by  the  inhabitants  oi 
that  section,  was  enabled  to  make  a  somewhat  technical 
subject  pregnant  with  homely  wisdom.  The  examination 
papers,  although  submitted,  as  a  rule,  in  broken  English, 
were  of  a  high  degree  of  excellence.*  The  Civics  Class 
organized  at  the  S.  E.  Branch  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  was  composed 
of  young  Negroes,  who  presented  work  of  a  very  high  order. 
The  percentage  passing  the  examination  (thirty-two  per 
cent)  was  larger  than  in  any  other  class.     A  number  of  the 

♦See  Dr.  Spivak's  account  of  this  course  in   University  Extension  for  April, 
**  Extension  Teaching  and  Public  Health." 
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classes,  perhaps  twelve  in  all,  were  too  large  to  admit  of 
anything  like  the  personal  contact  between  teacher  and  pupil, 
upon  which  so  much  of  the  success  of  a  course  must  depend. 
Upon  the  whole,  however,  although  the  percentage  of  those 
taking  the  examination  barely  exceeded  two  per  cent  of  the 
total  enrollment,  yet  the  benefit  of  the  courses  is  in  no 
wise  to  be  estimated  by  this  fact. 

The  opportunity  afforded  to  Local  Centres  to  conduct 
classes  as  a  complement  to  their  Lecture  work  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  educational  aspects  of  the  plan.  Two  of 
the  centres,  during  the  season  just  closed,  arranged  for  classes 
as  a  preparation  for  succeeding  I^ecture  Courses.  Associa- 
tion Local  Centre  in  Philadelphia  organized  a  class  for  ten 
weeks'  study  in  Civics,  preliminary  to  a  course  of  six  lec- 
tures by  John  Piske  upon  *'Some  Formative  Influences  in 
the  History  of  the  American  Union.*'  In  West  Philadel- 
phia Centre,  the  season's  work  centered  around  a  study  of 
Greek  Life  and  Literature ;  as  a  fitting  preparation  for  this 
work,  five  weeks  were  spent  in  class-work,  based  upon  such 
texts  as  Oman's  **  History  of  Greece,"  and  Mahafiey's  **01d 
Greek  Life."  The  possibilities  in  this  line  of  work  are 
practically  unlimited,  inasmuch  as  students'  associations 
maybe  formed  as  class  courses,  and  classes  may  be  arranged 
to  alternate  with  fortnightly  lecture-courses. 

Another  sphere  of  usefulness  for  the  class-courses  was 
shown  during  the  first  season,  when  it  was  found  that  under 
favorable  circumstances  a  class-course  may  readily  develop 
into  a  Local  Centre.  Its  peculiar  adaptability  to  local  con- 
ditions renders  it  an  effective  means  for  introducting  Exten- 
sion teaching  into  a  community  ;  after  the  idea  and  method 
of  University  Extension  are  once  understood,  the  broadening 
of  a  class  into  a  Local  Centre  is  comparatively  easy.  Within 
the  past  year  three*  of  the  Society's  classes  expanded  their 


*  St.  Matthias  P.  E.  Church  Class  and  North  Broad  Street  Presbyterian  Church 
Class  aided  in  forming  Spring  Garden  Centre.  Hollond  Memorial  Cfaarch  Class 
paved  the  way  for  South  Philadelphia  Centre. 
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work  by  aiding  in  the  formation  of  centres,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility the  next  season  will  witness  the  formation  of  at  least 
two  additional  centres  from  classes.  Local  Centres  already 
established  have  found  their  work  materially  strengthened 
through  the  interest  awakened  by  classes  :  for  example,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  Professor  Fiske's  audience  was 
increased  by  the  Civics  Classes  in  the  vicinity  of  Associa- 
tion Hall. 

Again,  class  courses  furnish  a  means  of  solving  the  prob- 
lem of  how  to  supply  and  train  Extension  lecturers.  The 
success  of  a  lecturer  before  a  large  audience  may  be  gauged 
to  some  extent  by  his  success  in  handling  a  small  class. 
Extension  class-courses  are  a  happy  medium  between  a 
college  class  and  a  lecture  audience.  While  demanding 
the  scholarship  of  the  professor  and  the  magnetism  of  the 
lecturer,  they  supply  that  experience  in  public  speaking  so 
essential  before  one  can  hold  large  audiences. 

It  is  a  hopeful  sign  for  the  intellectual  future  of  any  com- 
munity when  its  teachers  take  an  interest  in  their  own  devel- 
opment and  culture.  The  teachers  of  Philadelphia  are 
keenly  alive  to  their  needs,  and  there  is  a  growing  pride  in 
their  profession,  which  finds  voice  in  a  demand  for  college 
studies.  Unfortunately,  owing  to  the  limitations  of  time  and 
distance  and  means,  but  few  are  able  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  special  opportunities  oflFered  by  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Consequently,  the  great  body  of  public  school 
teachers  are  obliged  to  resort  to  desultory  reading  as  a 
means  of  culture.  To  these  the  University  Extension  class- 
course  affords  a  peculiarly  happy  solution  of  this  problem. 
Not  only  is  the  class  method  of  instruction  far  better 
adapted  to  their  needs,  but  the  holding  of  a  class  in  a  school 
building  immediately  after  the  day's  session,  results  in  a 
great  economy  of  time  and  strength.  The  co-operation  of 
the  local  authorities  can  be  made  to  expedite  this  work 
greatly ;  in  one  case,  the  Teachers*  Institute  of  Philadel- 
phia, by  subsidizing  a  class,  materially  facilitated  its  organ- 
ization.    It  is  for  the  furtherance  of  just  this  kind  of  work 
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that  this  Institute  exists.  Extensionists,  therefore,  are 
justified  in  expecting  from  this  line  of  work  an  ever-increas- 
ing and  ever-strengthening  bond  between  the  public  schools 
and  the  universities. 

The  function  of  the  church  in  society  is  a  much-dis- 
cussed question.  A  broad  view  of  the  church's  activities 
has  developed  from  this  discussion  which  is  bearing  fruit 
in  a  marked  way.  The  institutional  work  of  the  progressive 
churches  is  in  large  measure  taken  up  with  the  creation  of 
educational  facilities.  Already  two  Philadelphia  churches, 
Grace  Baptist  and  Beacon  Presbyterian,  have  promulgated 
somewhat  elaborate  schemes  for  the  organization  of  col- 
leges under  the  direction  of  the  church  authorities. 
Churches  are  realizing  that  if  the  spiritual  side  of  man's 
nature  is  to  reach  its  highest  development,  the  material  and 
intellectual  elements  must  not  be  eliminated  from  considera- 
tion. So  fully  is  this  principle  recognized  that,  at  the 
present  time,  there  are  some  people  who  worship  in  their 
church,  send  their  children  to  the  parish  school,  go  to  their 
church  for  evening  lectures  and  entertainments,  in  sickness 
procure  phjrsician  and  medicine  from  the  church  dispensary, 
in  hard  times  borrow  from  the  church  loan  office,  when  dead 
are  buried  in  the  church  vault.  This  practical  religion 
exerts  a  great  power  in  the  community.  It  is  shown  in  a 
kindlier  feeling  towards  the  church  on  the  part  of  its  own 
members.  It  is  seen  in  a  strong  and  growing  demand  for 
parish  buildings,  wherein  these  minor  activities  may  find 
scope  for  development.  University  Extension  offers  to  the 
churches  through  its  class-courses  the  most  thorough,  the 
safest  and  the  least  costly  method  of  solving  one  of  tte 
important  social  problems  in  which  it  has  become  interested 
— die  problem  of  adult  education ;  civics,  ethics,  econ- 
omics, sociology — these,  and  such  as  these,  are  closely  related 
to  theolog>\  When  the  church  labors  to  secure  a  higher 
degree  of  civic  activity,  it  does  a  work  as  truly  ethical  as 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel ;  the  latter  aims  at  making 
better  men,  the  former  strives  for  better  citizens. 
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Perhaps  the  most  important  result  of  the  year's  class 
work,  aside  from  the  direct  teaching  performed,  is  found  in 
the  opportunity  afforded  for  observing  the  direction  of  the 
popular  demand  for  different  lines  of  instruction.  Too  fre- 
quently the  subject  desired  for  a  lecture  course,  when  the 
expenses  of  organization  demand  that  as  large  a  number  as 
possible  shall  be  interested,  is  a  compromise  between  indi- 
vidual preferences ;  hence  the  class-course,  requiring  as  it 
does  less  money «  smaller  audiences  and  more  study,  indicates 
far  better  the  true  demand.  Judging  from  the  year's  expe- 
rience, there  seems  to  me  to  be  a  strong  and  permanent 
demand  for  instruction  along  two  general  lines,  viz.,  civic 
and  aesthetic.  The  general  interest  in  civic  problems  has 
been  a  pleasing  discovery.  If  the  civic  classes  had  done 
nothing  but  demonstrate  the  existence  of  the  demand  among 
all  classes  for  a  knowledge  of  the  methods  and  workings  of 
our  governmental  machiner}',  of  the  remedies  which  science 
had  to  propose  for  the  political  and  social  evils  of  to-day, 
they  would  have  justified  the  society's  efforts,  irrespective 
of  the  mere  tangible  results  accomplished.  It  is  the  best  of 
signs  for  the  future  to  find  that  young  and  old,  men  and 
women,  Negro  and  Caucasian,  laborer  and  college  graduate, 
have  a  keen  desire  to  know,  and  a  willingness  to  put  that 
knowledge  into  practical  use.  Illustrations  of  this  interest 
abound  :  in  one  of  the  civic  classes,  the  organizer  excluded 
all  ladies,  so  that  his  workingmen  might  come  direct  from 
their  shops  and  not  feel  ashamed  of  their  appearance.  The 
work  of  the  class  of  Russian  Jews  at  Touro  Hall  has  been 
frequently  referred  to,  and  is  another  witness  to  this  keen 
demand.  Nor  was  the  instruction  given  elementary  in  con- 
tent. Fiske's  '*  Civil  Government  in  the  United  States,"  is 
neither  popular  in  tone  nor  unscientific  in  method.  It  con- 
tains a  series  of  studies  of  the  development  of  our  political 
institutions.  As  a  rule,  the  method  suggested  in  the  text 
was  strictly  adhered  to,  although  in  the  classes  there  was  a 
manifest  eagerness  to  discuss  politics  from  a  personal  and 
popular  point  of  view.     A  systematic  effort  was  made  by 
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some  instructors  to  accentuate  the  importance  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  the  body  politic,  to  show  how  our  various  political 
institutions  touch  the  individual,  how  the  security  and  pro- 
tection of  his  rights  depend  upon  his  performance  of  the 
duties  of  citizenship  ;  in  other  words,  to  make  each  man  a 
more  active  and  hence  a  better  citizen. 

The  practical  nature  of  the  class  talks  may  be  gauged  by 
a  list  of  topics  discussed  in  some  of  the  classes :  (i)  Our 
Interest  in  Politics,  (2)  Our  Civil  Service,  (3)  Taxation  and 
Government,  (4)  Township  and  County  Government,  (5) 
Problems  of  City  Government,  (6)  State  Governments,  (7) 
Govenmient  by  Constitutions,  (8)  Party  Government,  (9) 
Our  National  Executive  and  Judiciary,  (10)  Congressional 
and  Cabinet  Government.  Comparative  political  science, 
always  easy  to  introduce  in  a  discussion  of  this  kind,  was 
hugely  appreciated.  Said  a  member  of  one  class  at  the  con- 
clusion of  its  term  :  ''I  shall  read  the  newspapers  now  with 
my  eyes  open.  Never  before  have  I  been  able  to  understand 
the  method  of  the  changes  in  the  English  politics  and  gov- 
ernment.*' This  comparison  of  American  methods  and 
institutions  with  those  of  other  countries  is  productive  of  a 
more  intelligent  patriotism  and  a  wholesome  modesty  in 
regard  to  our  own.  America  is  by  no  means  perfect  from  a 
civic  point  of  view,  and  it  is  right  that  Americans  should 
appreciate  this  fact. 

The  study  of  civic  affairs  results  also  in  a  broadening  of 
the  individual  outlook,  which  can  come  only  from  observing 
men  and  their  actions  in  political  society.  It  was  remarked 
once  by  the  secretary  of  one  of  the  church  civic  classes  :  *  *  I  do 
not  think  Dr.  H — '-  can  appreciate  the  awakening  he  has 
given  us.  He  sees  that  we  are  slow  to  respond  in  class, 
and,  no  doubt,  thinks  that  we  are  uninterested,  but  I  can 
notice  the  effect  of  his  talks  in  our  own  teachers'  meetings, 
our  Bible  classes,  and  in  our  personal  conversation."  This 
is  another  case  in  which  University  Extension  has  substitu- 
ted world  gossip  for  local  gossip.  Aside,  however,  from 
these  somewhat  evident  results,  a  great  educational  good 
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has  been  accomplished  in  showing  these  classes  the 
scientific  method  of  thought.  There  never  was  a  time  when 
artisans  needed  so  much  to  know  how  to  think.  The  analy- 
sis and  classification  of  facts,  the  connection  between  cause 
and  effect,  the  logical  fallacies  common  in  ordinary  speech, 
the  extravagances  of  language  bom  of  political  prejudice, 
concerning  these  there  is  a  crying  need  for  more  education, 
a  need  all  the  more  vital  because  its  lack  leaves  openings 
for  the  sophistry  of  the  demagogue.  One  cause  of  the 
popularity  of  dangerous  political  doctrines  among  the  peo- 
ple is  that  they  invariably  prescribe  simple  remedies  for 
manifest  but  deeply  rooted  evils,  and  the  perceptive  powers 
of  the  people  are  not  sufficiently  trained  to  discern  the  in- 
adequacy of  demagogic  reasoning.  Scientific  methods  of 
thought  can  only  be  popularized  with  a  popular  subject,  and 
the  continued  study  of  civic  problems  will  undoubtedly 
result  in  increasing  the  general  mental  capacity  for  scientific 
reasoning. 

The  other  line  of  demand,  aesthetic,  is  not  so  marked  in 
its  manifestations.  It  finds  voice,  however,  in  a  marked 
preference  for  lecture-courses  in  Literature,  Art,  Music,  or 
other  aesthetic  subjects.  There  is,  in  America,  to-day,  a 
strong  tendency  toward  the  development  of  those  mental 
faculties  which  will  contribute  to  make  life,  not  only  profit- 
able, but  enjoyable.  One  indication  of  this  tendency  has 
been  commented  upon  frequently — ^the  great  desire  for 
instruction  in  Literature ;  and  this  desire,  at  bottom,  wants 
not  facts,  but  suggestion ;  not  utility,  but  culture ;  not 
knowledge,  but  inspiration.  It  is  a  continuation  of  the 
humanistic  feeling  of  the  Renaissance.  And  sometimes  this 
tendency  breaks  forth  in  a  demand  for  direct  aesthetic  instruc- 
tion. Recently,  a  case  came  to  my  attention  in  which  a 
young  working-girl  had  begged  from  a  fiiend  for  some  help 
in  this  direction:  ''How  ought  I  to  look  at  a  picture? 
What  do  you  look  at  first  ?  How  do  you  know  if  it  is  good 
or  poor  ?  What  are  its  strong  points  ?  And,  how  ought  one 
to  listen  to  an  orchestra  ?"  etc.     It  is  a  fact,  unaccountable 
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perhaps  to  American  practicality,  but  a  fact  nevertheless 
that  the  working  classes  are  beginning  to  care  more  for 
the  development  of  their  minds  than  for  the  environment  of 
their  bodies. 

The  possibilities  for  good  in  this  method  of  promoting 
University  Extension  by  means  of  class-courses  are  many. 
The  difBculties  that  stand  in  the  way  are  all  such  that  they 
can  be  overcome  by  wise  and  persistent  eflFort.  Once  over- 
come and  the  people  will  come  to  look  upon  the  Extension 
classes  in  their  churches,  clubs,  lodges,  schools  and  other 
centres  of  their  social  life  and  interest  as  a  regular  feature 
of  their  life  and  will  demand  their  establishment  and  con- 
tinuance. The  good  resulting  to  them  and  to  the  com- 
munity will  be  incalculable,  but  great  and  lasting. 

Frank  S.  Edmonds. 

Philad4!phta,  fit. 


EDITORIALS. 


The  second  session  of  the  University 

'^^  Extension     Summer    Meeting    of    the 

Summer  Meeting:  American  Society,  which  took  place  last 

off  1894.  month,  was  a  gratifying  success  in  nearly 

every  particular.  The  registration  of 
students  in  the  Meeting  reached  three  hundred  and  thirty, 
of  which  number  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  attended  the 
courses  in  the  five  departments  of  Literature,  Science  and 
Art,  Mathematics,  Pedagogy,  History  and  Civics,  and 
Economics  and  Sociology ;  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
took  the  courses  in  the  Department  of  Music,  in  which  we 
include  the  students  in  the  Summer  Music  School  held  in 
connection  with  the  Summer  Meeting.  With  the  exception 
of  music,  the  attendance  was  somewhat  equally  divided 
among  the  various  departments,  the  number  following  the 
lectures  in  Economics  being  greatest.  The  total  number 
of  lectures  given  during  the  four  weeks  of  the  meeting 
amounted  to  five  hundred  and  four.  The  corps  of  lecturers 
numbered  sixty-four.  The  courses  offered  in  the  second 
session  were  much  greater  in  number  and  variety  than 
those  of  the  first  Summer  Meeting  in  1893,  ^  ^^^  ^^y 
learn  from  the  fact  that  there  were  enough  lectures  in  each 
of  the  six  departments  of  the  meeting  just  closed  to  take  up 
the  entire  time  of  the  students  during  the  four  weeks.  The 
department  which  attracted  most  attention  was  the  one  given 
up  to  Economics  and  Sociology.  The  lecturers  represented 
the  most  advanced  scientific  thought  in  the  United  States  ; 
and  the  success  of  their  courses  was  very  marked.  Among 
the  students  following  them  a  large  proportion  was  made  up 
of  college  professors  and  instructors  and  graduate  students 
in  these  branches.  The  lectures  were  intended  mostly  fi>r 
teachers,  and  the  well-filled  note-books  which  the  students 
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carried  away  with  them  testify  to  the  substantial  and  instruc- 
tive nature  of  the  lectures.  Another  feature  of  the  meeting 
deserves  special  mention,  namely,  the  lectures  and  con- 
ferences upon  the  best  methods  of  teaching  and  study. 
Great  attention  was  given  this  subject,  in  every  department 
lectures  being  given  by  teachers  of  long  and  varied  experi- 
ence greatly  to  the  profit  of  the  great  number  of  teachers 
present. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the 
The  Progress  recent  London  Extension  Congress 

off  has  sent  out  an  interesting  state- 

University  Extension,  ment  of  the  increase  in  the  attend- 
ance at  University  Extension  lecture 
courses  since  the  inauguration  of  the  movement  twenty-one 
years  ago  by  Cambridge  University .  In  1 873,  Cambridge  had 
1200  attendants  at  lectures.  In  1894,  the  number  of  attend- 
ants at  lectures  given  by  the  chief  centres  of  the  world 
amounts  to  104,965.  The  places  included  are  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, London,  Victoria,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  New  York, 
Minnesota,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Londonderry,  Kingston 
(Ontario),  Fredericton  (N.  B.),  Budapest,  Brussels,  Upsala. 
In  their  report  the  committee  did  not  have  returns  from 
McGill  University,  Montreal,  fix)m  the  State  universities  of 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Kansas,  California,  Rhode  Island  and 
a  number  of  other  States  wherein  considerable  Extension 
teaching  has  been  done  during  the  present  year.  The  esti- 
mate is  a  very  conservative  one.  One  would  have  wished 
some  explanation  of  the  method  or  basis  of  counting  and 
classifying  the  returns  in  order  to  understand  why  the  courses 
given  at  such  centres  as  Edinburgh  are  not  included  in  the 
enumeration. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 


A  Practicai.  Flora.     For  Schools  and  Colleges.    By  O.  R.  Willis. 
Pp.  349.   New  York :  American  Book  Company,  1894.   Price,  I1.50. 

For  use  in  a  class-room  where  the  students  have  before  them 
specimens  on  exhibition  with  an  instructor  conversant  with  them  and 
competent  to  explain  their  nature  and  place  in  our  Flora,  this  admir- 
ably arranged  book  might  be  a  practical  working  manual.  But  for 
the  beginner,  who  is  not  able  to  study  our  Flora  with  an  instructor, 
this  book  would  surely  not  serve  his  purpose.  The  descriptions  are 
too  brief,  the  terms  too  technical ;  in  a  word,  too  great  a  knowledge 
of  botany  is  presumed  for  those  students  who  have  not  acquired  a 
scientific  mode  of  thought  and  study.  This  criticism  made,  however, 
and  this  manual  has  very  much  to  commend  it  Besides  the  brief 
statement  describing  and  classifying  the  various  orders,  genera, 
species  and  varieties,  there  is  an  additional  feature  of  value.  Succeed- 
ing the  technical  description  of  a  plant  there  is  an  account  of  its 
geographical  range,  the  origin  of  its  name,  its  history,  beginning  with 
its  original  habitat  and  following  its  distribution  over  the  earm  ;  its 
uses,  modes  of  cultivation,  preparation  and  propagation  and  many 
statistics  of  economical  and  commercial  interest  The  author  hopes 
thereby  to  stimulate  the  interest  of  the  practically  minded  as  well  as 
those  of  scientific  or  poetic  temperament  In  making  his  selections  he 
has  chosen  the  "most  important  food-producing  trees,  shrubs  and 
herbs,  including  ornamental  plants,  fruits,  nuts,  medicinal  plants, 
and  those ^hich  furnish  oils,  dyes,  lumber,  textile  fabrics,  etc.'*  As 
the  work  is  set  up  in  brevier  type,  it  contains  almost  twice  tlie  amount 
usually  found  in  a  book  of  its  size. 

Ethics  op  Citizbnship.      By  John  MacCunn.     Pp.  x,  223.     New 
York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1894.     Price,  1 1.50. 

This  is  not  distinctively  an  original  book,  but  it  is  decidedly  a  help- 
ful one.  We  have  here  a  well-considered  treatment  of  some  of  me 
problems  of  individual  political  ethics,  which  are  perplexing  so  many 
of  us  in  these  days  when  the  cause  of  good  government  is  at  such  a 
low  ebb.  '*The  Rights  of  Man,"  "atizen&p,"  "The  Rule  of  the 
Majority  in  Politics,"  " The  Tyranny  of  the  Majority,"  *'Par^and 
Political  Consistency,"  are  chapters  which  contain  many  home  truths, 
truths  which  all  of  us  need  to  stiffen  our  courage  to  think  and  act 
in  face  of  the  nearly  overpowering  tendency  to  political  inertia  which 
is  now,  as  always,  the  cause  of  our  present  evils  in  municipal,  State 
and  national  politics.  The  general  reader,  however,  will  not  find  Mr. 
MacCunn  as  easy  reading  as  he  might  wish,  not  that  his  style  is  com- 
plicated or  bad,  for  it  is  lucid,  but  for  the  reason  that  he  writes  as  a 
political  philosopher.  He  discusses  the  metaphysics  of  citizenship 
and  is,  therefore,  more  abstract  than  the  average  reader  wishes.  Yet 
it  is  in  the  domain  of  metaphysics  that  the  sanctions  and  justifications 
of  our  theories  and  political  acts  are  to  be  found. 
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WHAT  HAS  THE  AMERICAN  SOCIETY 

ACCOMPWSHED  ? 


TWO  years  ago,  when  the  society  was  entering  upon  its 
third  year,  an  article  appeared  in  this  journal,  under 
the  above  title.  The  fifth  year  may  well  be  opened  by  an 
account  of  the  progress  since  1892,  and  by  a  new  statement 
of  the  purpose  for  which  the  society  exists.  Happily,  how- 
ever, the  latter  half  of  this  task  is  simplified  by  the  recent 
publication  of  an  authoritative  statement  by  the  Board  of 
Directors,  from  which  we  are  at  liberty  to  quote,  while 
for  a  full  account  of  progress  the  reader  must  consult, 
not  any  one  article,  however  condensed,  but  the  pages 
of  the  succeeding  numbers  of  the  Bulletin  and  journals. 
But  even  for  critical  readers  of  University  Extension 
literature,  it  may  be  useful  occasionally  to  summarize 
this  progress,  and  to  consider  whether  the  work  we  are 
now  attempting  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  in  which 
we  were  engaged  when  last  we  surveyed  the  field.  The 
first  thing  which  we  are  likely  to  discover  if  we  look 
about  us  in  this  spirit,  is  that  our  task  is  indeed  some- 
what different  from  what  we  had  supposed,  or,  to  speak 
more  accurately,  that  a  larger  number  of  us  have  awakened 
to  the  bolder  and  larger  task,  which  at  the  outset  was 
recognized  by  few,  even  of  those  to  whom  the  idea  of 
**  democratizing  higher  education  "  seemed  attractive. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  University  Extension  move- 
ment, as  interpreted  by  the  American  Society,  has  come  to 
be  the  educational  expression  of  the  desire  for  the  attain- 
ment of  a  higher  civic  life.     It  becomes  the  medium  through 
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which  American  scholarship  may  make  its  direct  contribu- 
tion to  a  better  training  in  American  citizenship.*  There 
are  many  channels  besides  University  Extension  through 
which  such  influence  may  flow,  but  they  are  less  direct,  and 
their  effects  are  less  measurable.  Teachers,  profiting  by  the 
experience  of  business  men,  politicians,  inventors  and 
scientists,  are  learning  the  lesson  that  in  education  also 
it  is  necessary  to  work  consciously  toward  definite  ends,  and 
to  rely  less  upon  lucky  guesses  and  vague  traditions.  It  is 
well  that  there  is  in  society  a  confidence  that  the  good  will 
somehow  prevail  in  the  end,  that  increased  knowledge  in  the 
centres  of  learning  will  be  certain  to  diffuse  its  beneficent 
influence,  and  that  an  increase  in  the  number  of  students 
will  in  some  way  aid  those  who  are  not  students.  But 
surely  the  rise  of  a  new  agency  in  society,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  justify  this  confidence,  to  carry  the  benefits  of  new 
knowledge  to  all  who  will  receive  them,  and  even  to  share 
some  of  the  advantages  of  study  with  those  who  are  not  and 
never  will  be  students,  in  any  academic  sense,  is  a  matter  of 
congratulation  to  all  who  care  for  the  higher  civic  life. 
Something  like  this  we  take  to  be  the  now  accepted  signifi- 
cance of  the  movement  which  the  American  Society  was 
organized  to  promote.  Its  lecturers  are  commissioned  to 
take  such  parts  of  their  special  knowledge  as  they  believe 
to  be  best  fitted  for  the  purpose,  and  mould  that  knowledge 
into  a  form  which  will  make  it  most  intelligible  and  attractive 
to  busy  people  who  yearn  for  the  best  things  of  life,  though 
daily  labor  unfits  them,  it  may  be,  for  the  intense  application 
which  may  reasonably  be  expected  of  the  student  who  lives 
in  a  university  atmosphere ;  to  bring  this  special  knowledge 
into  relation  with  the  stock  of  ideas  and  associations  which 
every  man  possesses,  merely  because  he  is  an  active  member 
of  the  community ;  and  finally  to  make  this  selected  and 


*  See  statement  by  Board  of  Directors,  p.  7, 10;  Patten,  The  Place  of  University 
Extension.— Univbrsxtt  Extension,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  277  et.  seq. ;  I<awton,  The 
American  Scholar.—UNiVBRSXTY  Extbnsion,  p.  378.  Powell,  Extension  Study  of 
Civics  and  History.— Univbrsitt  Extbnsion,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  iii. 
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related  knowledge  illuminate  with  burning  power  those 
very  ideas  and  associations,  which  were  already  in  the  mind 
of  the  listener,  though  they  may  have  first  been  called  to 
consciousness  by  the  lecturer.  The  University  Extension 
lecturer  will  succeed  best  in  the  long  run,  even  from  the 
standpoint  of  his  own  science,  if  after  the  first  lecture  he 
leaves  his  hearers  with  a  conviction  that  they  had  known 
already  what  the  lecturer  has  told  them,  or  at  least  that 
they  had  had  the  latent  power  to  find  it  out  for  themselves, 
and  that  they  have  now  the  power  to  complete  the  mastery 
of  this  subject.  But  the  next  lecture,  if  it  also  succeeds, 
will  bring  to  the  student  the  consciousness  of  new  powers 
and  the  vivid  realization  of  yet  other  ideals,  which  had 
been  latent  in  the  mind  and  which  are  the  more  ennobling 
because  they  are  finally  felt  to  be  the  common  possession  of 
those  with  whom  the  student  has  industrial  or  social,  i.  ^., 
civic  relations. 

The  ideally  favorable  condition  for  any  needed  reform,  or 
for  real  progress  in  any  community,  is  the  presence  of  definite 
and  intimate  relations  which  bind  together  its  members, 
which  can  be  understood  and  relied  upon  by  the  reformer, 
or  agitator,  or  prophet,  and  which  are  so  strong  as  not  to 
be  easily  dissolved.  It  is  true  that  in  modem  society, 
these  relations  cannot  often  be  crystallized  into  forms  of 
external  authority,  but  they  are  not  on  that  account  less 
real  or  less  binding.  The  relation  of  the  laborer  to  his 
union,  of  the  farmer  to  his  village  community,  or  of  the 
voter  to  his  party,  is  not  less  but  more  significant,  because 
he  is  in  each  case  free  to  change  the  relation  at  pleasure. 
He  reasons,  or  more  often  instinctively  feels,  that  his  eco- 
nomic and  social  interest  lies  in  the  relations  that  he  has 
formed.  Progress  very  seldom  lies  in  breaking  down  these 
relations,  though  there  will  be  occasions  when  the  forming 
of  new  and  higher  or  more  vital  associations  will  cause  the 
voluntary,  and  sometimes  the  violent,  breaking  down  of  the 
earlier  relations.  As  a  rule,  however,  progress  lies  in  the 
strengthening  of  social  relations,  in  the  enlarging  of  the 
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number  of  those  who  have  common  rallying  cries,  who  follow 
a  common  leader,  and  who  cherish  common  traditions  of 
heroic  action  and  great  events. 

The  University  Extension  lecturers  in  literature,  in  music, 
in  politics,  and  in  history,  have  excellent  subjects  for  this 
purpose ;  and  so  have  the  lecturers  in  science  who  deal  in 
large  part  with  past  or  present  achievements,  with  striking 
discoveries,  and  with  those  revolutions  in  scientific  thought 
which  have  most  influenced  the  thought  of  mankind. 
Indeed  any  lecturer  who  can  *'  visualize ''  the  facts  which  he 
presents  and  who  is  successful  in  discovering  what  are  the 
vital  relations  of  these  facts  to  each  other  and  to  the  asso- 
ciated ideas  of  his  students,  may  contribute  to  this  end. 
The  performance  of  this  task  is  the  real  training  of  citizens, 
though  the  phrase  is  sometimes  used  to  describe  a  much 
narrower  and  more  technical  process.  The  American  scholar 
may  well  find  here  his  most  worthy  task.  The  training  of 
the  citizen  in  this  sense  is  not  to  be  put  |in  contrast  with 
the  training  of  men.  The  teacher  does  not  choose  whether 
he  will  devote  his  energies  to  the  development  of  a  high 
type  of  character,  trusting  civic  relations  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  or  to  the  development  of  a  good  citizen  trusting 
that  the  man  who  is  taught  to  perform  his  political  duties 
will  not  be  found  wanting  in  other  qualities.  There  is  in 
reality  no  such  opposition.  It  is  no  k>nger  possible  to 
conceive  of  man  in  isolation  or  united  by  a  loose  "social 
contract."  The  man  and  the  citizen  are  one  and  the  citizen 
has  other  than  political  relations.  The  task  of  the  social 
reformer  is  to  awaken  a  sense  of  obligation  to  the  duties 
involved  in  those  relations,  duties  not  externally  imposed 
by  authority  but  inexorably  implied  as  a  condition  of  the 
welfare  which  is  the  natural  outcome  and  the  reason  for  the 
relations  themselves.  The  reformer's  task  is  to  strengthen 
the  sense  of  integrity  and  of  brotherhood  which  are  the 
bases  of  all  civic  relations.  An  indignant  reformer,  on 
being  remonstrated  with  for  having  denotmced  a  set  of 
scoundrels,  replied:    **Yes,  they   are  my  brethren,  Aence 
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ihis  rage  and  sorrow.''*  The  problem  is  to  bring  the 
average  citizen  to  a  pronounced  sympathy  with  this  senti- 
ment. 

There  is  no  inconsistency  between  the  ringing  call  to 
resentment  at  corruption  in  office  and  fraud  in  business, 
which  comes  from  the  moral  reformer,  and  the  call  to  greater 
confidence  in  established  relations,  which  comes  from  the 
social  conservative.  Both  calls  are  urgently  needed  at  this 
time.  The  two  unite  in  a  real  unity  in  the  ideal  University 
Extension  lecture  which,  while  it  is  not  an  invective  against 
particular  persons  or  political  policies  nor  a  plea  for  par- 
ticular organizations,  is  nevertheless  a  means  of  training  the 
mind  to  high  ideals,  of  familiarizing  the  community  with  the 
noblest  topics  about  which  men  and  women  may  converse, 
of  focusing  attention  upon  new  and  more  worthy  centres  of 
interest.  It  recalls  events  and  issues  of  national  importance, 
it  reveals  the  masterpieces  of  the  literature,  it  makes  real  the 
wonders  of  science.  A  common  appreciation  of  the  beau- 
tiful may  become  the  centre  of  a  new  social  activity.  "The 
treasures  of  the  wise  men  of  old,  which  they  left  recorded 
in  their  books,  we  unroll  and  con  together  culling  out  what 
good  we  find,  but  accounting  it  the  great  gain  if  meantime 
we  g^ow  dear,  one  to  another."  t  A  common  interest  in  the 
study  of  the  problems  of  free  government  may  be  the  nucleus 
of  intimate  association  for  good  ends.  A  mutual  sense  of 
responsibility  may  lead  to  a  new  recognition  of  brotherhood. 
And  thus  instruction  in  literature,  art  or  science,  in  history, 
or  economics,  may  lead, — in  the  hands  of  instructors  who 
understand  their  task  to  some  extent  must  lead, — to  a 
higher  and  better  type  of  civic  life,  must  contribute  to  that 
training  in  citizenship  which  alone  will  perpetuate  the 
republic. 

If  this  be  an  approximately  correct  statement  of  the 
purpose  of  University  Extension,  it  must  be  said  that  one  of 


•  Quoted  by  C»ird :  '•  Hegel,"  p.  140. 
t  Memorbilia. 
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the  most  notable  steps  in  the  progress  of  the  movement  in 
the  past  two  years  is  the  clearer  recognition  and  formtilation 
of  its  fimdamental  object.  No  one  person  is  to  be  credited 
with  the  whole  of  this  advance.  It  has  come  gradually,  and 
would  not  even  yet  be  admitted  by  all  representatives  of  the 
movement.  But  by  far  the  most*  considerable  contribution 
to  the  theoretical  statement  of  the  place  of  University 
Extension  was  made  by  Professor  Patten  in  his  paper  pub- 
lished in  the  February  number  of  this  journal.  Mr.  J. 
Wells,  one  of  the  most  influential  members  of  the  Oxford 
University  Extension  Delegacy,  begins  a  review  of  this  paper 
published  in  the  Oxford  Gazette,  with  the  following  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  no  clear  formulation  had  yet  been  made : 
**  University  Extension,  as  they  say  in  America,  '  has  come 
to  stay,*  both  there  and  here  :  and  it  is  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  fitness  of  things  that  in  the  great  American 
Republic,  where  system  and  order  are  prized  so  much  more 
highly  than  in  our  somewhat  unsystematic  Old  World,  the 
first  reasoned  attempt  should  be  made  to  state  philosophically 
what  the  new  movement  proposes  to  do,  and  what  part  it 
claims  for  itself  in  the  educational  system  of  a  nation.  This, 
Professor  Patten  has  done,  and  done  well.  *  *  *  *  We 
would  thank  him  for  his  definite  statement  of  the  principles 
of  University  Extension,  and  for  the  light  which  he  throws 
on  the  methods  which  we  all  of  us  have  been  trying  to  put 
in  practice.'* 

As  Mr.  Wells  would  readily  admit,  other  motives  than  a 
mere  love  of  order  and  system  inspired  Professor  Patten's 
paper.  It  is  something  of  an  exaggeration  even  for  an 
Oxford  lecturer  to  say  that  these  principles  and  methods 
are  such  as  "all  of  us  having  been  trying  to  put  in  practice.  * ' 
It  is  because  there  are  many  lecturers  in  both  England  and 
America  that  have  not  grasped  the  central  principles  of 
their  profession  that  formal  statement  and  reiteration  be- 
come a  matter  of  so  great  importance.  University  Exten- 
sion has  not  had  a  larger  proportion  of  empirical,  aimless 
lecturing  than  the  colleges  or  schools,  probably,  indeed,  not 
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SO  large  a  proportion,  since  it  is  carried  on  rather  more  in  the 
light  of  public  criticism  than  college  or  school  teaching. 
Nevertheless  not  all  lecturers,  as  Mr.  Wells  and  others  of 
the  more  thoughtful  have  done,  would  recognize  in  Professor 
Patten's  paper — or  in  any  other  clear  statement  of  the  place 
of  University  Extension — the  formulation  of  principles  which 
they  had  been  trying  to  put  in  practice.  The  progress  in 
this  direction  is  important,  because,  for  every  '*bom 
teacher*'  who  stumbles  upon  right  practice  by  instinct, 
there  are  many  of  us  to  whom  theory  naturally  comes  before 
practice,  and  who  are  grateful  for  any  real  assistance  in  the 
putting  of  the  problem  at  which  we  are  working. 

Within  the  two  years  there  have  been  other  contributions 
to  the  literature  of  University  Extension  sufficient  in  number 
and  importance  to  compare  favorably  with  the  earlier  years. 
The  Secretary  of  the  London  Society  recently  expressed  to 
the  writer  his  keen  regret  that  the  era  of  Extension  period- 
icals did  not  begin  with  the  origin  of  the  movement  in  Cam- 
bridge since  many  of  the  most  important  addresses  and  reports 
which  were  called  forth  b)'^  the  activity  of  the  University 
Extension  organizers  and  lecturers  in  that  period  have  been 
lost.  The  literature  serves  a  three- fold  purpose  in  preserving 
papers  of  historical  value,  in  permitting  an  exchange  of 
ideas  and  of  the  results  of  experience  among  workers,  and 
in  bringing  to  new  communities  a  knowledge  of  the  move- 
ment itself. 

Progress  has  been  made  secondly  in  the  work  of  organiz- 
ing and  conducting  local  centres,  notwithstanding  the  long- 
continued  financial  depression,  which  interferes  seriously 
with  any  educational  work  that  depends  directly,  as  the 
work  of  the  Extension  centres  does,  upon  annual  appeals 
for  support.  The  total  number  of  centres  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American  Society  has  increased  each  year 
since  its  organization  and  the  total  number  of  courses  has 
been  larger  in  each  year  than  in  the  year  preceding.  In  the 
year   1893-94  there  were  given  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
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regular  lecture  courses,  thirty-one  class  courses,*  and  about 
fifty  Summer  Meeting  courses  f  or  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
five  courses  in  all.  J 

In  the  City  of  Philadelphia  new  centres  have  been  organ- 
ized at  Hestonville,  Kensington,  Lehigh  Avenue,  Nicetown, 
North  Broad,  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Department  of  the 
Young  Men*s  Christian  Association,  Peirce  School  of  Busi- 
ness, South  Broad,  and  Spring  Garden,  while  the  older  organ- 
izations of  Association  Local  Centre,  Frankford,  German- 
town  and  West  Philadelphia,  have  showed  commendable 
enterprise  at  the  close  of  a  successful  season  by  selecting  all 
their  courses  for  the  season  of  1894-95  long  in  advance.  The 
most  marked  increase  both  in  centres  and  courses  has  been 
in  the  towns  of  Western  and  Central  Pennsylvania,  and  cir- 
cuits have  in  some  instances  been  completed  by  the  organiza- 
tion of  centres  in  Southern  New  York,  Eastern  Ohio,  Virginia, 
West  Virginia  and  Maryland,  while  centres  have  also  been 
organized  in  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  New  England.  This 
extension  of  the  area  has  not  been  pushed  unduly  to  the 
neglect  of  fields  already  organized ;  and  it  has  not  proceeded 
as  rapidly  as  would  have  been  possible  if  a  larger  number  of 
competent  lecturers  had  been  available. 

In  view  of  this  fact,  the  third  advance  to  which  attention 
may  be  called  viz. ,  the  increase  of  the  number  of  staff  lecturers 
is  of  especial  importance.  It  is  not  intended  that  the  Uni- 
versity Extension  work  shall  devolve  entirely  or  even  chiefly 
upon  a  special  corps  of  lecturers  who  devote  their  time  ex- 
clusively to  that  work,  but  partly  because  regular  college 
instructors  cannot  visit  centres  in  towns  which  are  distant 


*  The  organization  of  the  claaa  ayatem  which  ia  in  aome  reapecta  the  moat  inter- 
eating  of  all  the  newer  developments  ia  omitted  here  becauae  it  haa  been  confined 
to  the  limita  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia.  A  full  account  by  the  claaa  organiser, 
Mr.  F.  S.  Kdmonda,  appeared  in  the  Auguat  number  of  thia  journal,  under  the 
title.  "  An  Experiment  in  Civic  Education." 

t  Thia  number  ia  aomewhat  arbitrary  aa  it  ia  in  aome  inatancea  difficult  to  dia- 
tinguish  couraea.  There  were  in  all  five  hundred  and  four  lectures,  conferencea, 
etc.,  or  on  the  basis  adopted  above  an  average  of  over  ten  in  each  course. 

X  For  detailed  atatement  of  lecture  courses,  class  courses  and  Summer  Meeting 
courses  see  University  Extension  Bulletin  for  June  z,  i8<m. 
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from  the  college,  and  partly  because  '*it  has  been  found 
both  in  England  and  here,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  the 
Extension  work  that  requires,  beside  regular  university 
training,  experience  in  this  particular  field,  and  special  per- 
sonal qualities  to  win  the  confidence,  esteem  and  interest  of 
audiences  or  classes  of  students  mainly  composed  of  people 
whose  allegiance  to  any  serious  plan  of  study  is  but  lightly 
felt' '  it  has  been  decided  by  the  society,  after  mature  consider- 
ation and  experience,  that  there  must  be  *  *  stafiF  lecturers  who, 
besides  having  the  personal  qualities  just  referred  to,  shall 
be  the  apostles  of  the  movement,  and  capable  of  consolidat- 
ing a  loose  interest  in  a  given  neighborhood  into  the  definite 
purpose  of  an  organized  centre.*** 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  men  by  whom  University 
Extension  is  adopted  as  a  permanent  profession  is  a  most 
promising  sign  of  its  permanence  and  increased  usefulness. 
University  professors  who  are  willing  to  give  occasional 
Extension  courses  should  welcome  this  new  development  since 
it  is  the  only  practicable  method  of  insuring  a  permanent 
demand  for  those  occasional  courses.  Within  the  two  years 
covered  by  this  review  of  progress  the  number  of  staff"  lec- 
turers has  been  increased  from  two  to  seven.  Mr.  Henry 
W.  Rolfe,  whose  disabilities  from  railway  accident  made  it 
necessary  for  him  to  obtain  leave  of  absence  for  eighteen 
months,  returns  to  the  lecture  field  for  1894-95.  Mr.  Lyman 
P.  Powell,  who  was  appointed  in  February,  1893,  will  lecture 
in  the  fall  term  of  the  present  year,  but  has  been  granted 
a  leave  of  absence  for  the  remainder  of  the  academic 
year.  Rev.  W.  Hudson  Shaw,  who  has  already  spent  three 
months  in  the  service  of  the  society,  is  appointed  staff"  lec- 
turer in  history  and,  dividing  his  time  between  English  and 
American  centres,  will  be  available  for  our  own  work  for  the 
months  of  January,  February  and  March.  Mr.  Stockton 
Axson,  from  the  chair  of  English  Literature  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vermont,  and  Mr.  William  Cranston  Lawton,  from 
the  chair  of  Greek  and   Latin  Literature  in  Bryn   Mawr 

*  statement  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  p.  8. 
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College,  become  staff  lecturers  in  literature,  and  Dr.  A.  A. 
Bird  has  been  selected  for  the  very  important  post  of  staff" 
lecturer  in  civics. 

If  the  development  of  the  movement  continues  at  the  rate 
which  may  reasonably  be  expected,  the  increased  staff  of 
lecturers  will  not  prevent  the  necessity  for  calling  upon  the 
instructors  of  the  colleges  and  universities  for  even  more 
assistance  than  they  have  heretofore  been  able  to  give.  Indeed 
it  may  become  a  serious  question  whether  those  members  of 
the  university  faculties  that  find  themselves  most  successful 
in  popular  presentation  should  not  plan  their  work  in  such 
manner  as  to  permit  an  occasional  continuous  absence  of  six 
or  twelve  weeks  for  Extension  lecturing.  It  may  well  be  that 
a  college  professor  who  has  valuable  information  to  communi- 
cate could  secure  for  his  institution  in  twelve  weeks  spent  in 
this  manner  a  sufificient  income  to  provide  for  the  year's 
salary  of  an  additional  assistant,  and  that  by  some  such  read- 
justment  of  the  college  work  both  the  class-room  and  the 
Extension  centres  would  profit.  At  any  rate  distinct  progress- 
has  been  made  in  resolving  the  doubts  expressed  by  Profes- 
sor Palmer  about  two  years  ago  in  The  Atlantic^  as  ta 
whether  in  this  country  the  academic  conditions  will  furnish 
a  requisite  number  of  capable  men  for  the  Extension  field. 

The  society,  finally,  has  greatly  increased  its  usefulness  ta 
the  community  by  the  successful  organization  of  the  Uni- 
versity Extension  Summer  Meeting,  of  which  two  sessions 
have  been  held  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  buildings  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Summer  Meeting  is  unique 
among  summer  gatherings.  To  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  success  of  the  University  Extension  movement  it  has  a 
significance  not  to  be  measured  solely  by  the  number  of  its 
students,  though  the  fact  that  the  number  of  those  who  were 
in  attendance  for  the  full  month  was  three  times  as  great  in* 
the  second  session  as  in  the  first  must  be  considered  a  very- 
satisfactory  indication  of  numerical  growth. f 

*  Doubts  about  University  Extension  \—The  Atlantic^  March,  1892. 

t  For  attendance  on  Session  of  1894  see  University  Extension  Bulletin  for  Aug.,  '94^ 
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The  first  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  Summer  Meeting 
is  that  in  the  particular  departments  of  study  which  are  con- 
sidered suitable  for  its  program  lecturers  are  secured  from 
any  university  or  college  in  which  the  best  authorities  in 
those  departments  are  to  be  found.  The  instruction  given 
thus  becomes  representative  of  the  best  scholarship  of  the 
country  and  not  of  any  one  university.  Moreover  these 
lecturers  are  secured  in  nearly  all  instances  not  for  a  single 
lecture  merely,  but  for  courses  of  lectures  on  those  particular 
subjects  in  which  they  have  been  most  interested  and  on 
which  they  are  therefore  best  qualified  to  speak.  This  plan 
has  its  obvious  diflSculties,  but  for  the  purposes  of  the  Sum- 
mer Meeting  the  advantages  are  so  great  that  it  has  been 
considered  worth  while  to  overcome  them. 

The  second  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  Summer 
Meeting  is  its  organic  connection  with  the  University 
Extension  movement.  Many  of  the  students  of  the  Summer 
Meeting  come  from  centres  already  organized ;  many  others 
become  interested  in  the  organization  of  new  centres. 
Many  of  the  lecture  courses  of  the  Summer  Meeting  have 
been  delivered  already  to  Extension  centres  and  will  be 
called  for  many  times  in  the  future.  Other  courses  are 
experiments  which,  if  successful,  will  give  a  promise  of 
subsequent  success. 

It  is  true,  and  also  most  fortunate,  that  there  are  every  year 
some  courses  by  men  who  are  not  regularly  engaged  in 
Extension  lecturing.  In  several  instances  scholars  of  high 
standing  have  eagerly  embraced  the  opportunity  to  show  for 
the  movement,  in  behalf  of  higher  adult  education,  the  sym- 
pathy which  for  various  reasons  could  not  be  expressed  by 
direct  contribution  during  the  academic  year.  Indeed  it  is 
diflScult  to  see  how  the  Summer  Meeting  could  have  been 
carried  through  its  initial  stages  without  heavy  endowment, 
if  there  had  not  been  this  liberal  and  co-operative  spirit 
on  the  part  of  representatives  of  several  universities.  But 
this  co-operation  and  assistance  is  only  another  evidence 
of  the  intimate  relation  of  the  Summer  Meeting  to  the 
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general  movement,  for  it  is  in  the  name  of  that  move- 
ment that  such  assistance  is  asked  and  given. 

The  Summer  Meeting,  organized  for  the  same  purpose  as 
the  other  phases  of  the  movement,  controlled  by  the  same 
management,  animated  by  the  same  spirit,  will,  if  it  attain 
its  object,  bring  to  the  university  buildings  the  more  earnest 
among  the  University  Extension  students,  not  for  a  univer- 
sity education,  (the  critic  who  charges  University  Extension 
leaders  with  holding  out  to  their  students  the  expectation  of 
a  University  Education  by  Extension  methods  is  guilty 
either  of  falsehood  or  of  gross  ignorance  or  both),  but  for  such 
elements  of  a  higher  education  as  are  attainable  by  busy 
persons.  It  will  aid  many  isolated  students  who  are  not 
within  easy  reach  of  regular  Extension  centres.  The 
experience  of  the  present  summer  seems  to  indicate  that  it 
may  even  be  useful  in  extending  the  university  upward  as 
well  as  downward  and  outward.  In  other  words,  the  flexi- 
ble organization  of  the  Summer  Meeting  permits  the  most 
economical  expenditure  of  funds  committed  to  the  society 
for  such  special  purposes  as  the  professional  training  of 
teachers,  and  the  presentation  of  the  most  advanced  work  of 
American  scholars  in  a  particular  department  of  science, 
without  interference  with  the  departments  which  are  of 
more  general  interest.* 

In  connection  with  the  historical  courses  of  the  Summer 
Meeting  there  has  gradually  developed  a  unique  feature  of  the 
Summer  Meeting,  in  the  historical  excursions.  The  idea  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Powell,  to  whom  it  was  committed  early  in 
the  first  session,  has  proved  most  fruitful.  The  Historical 
Pilgrimage  of  1894  ^^  inaugurated  a  revival  of  interest  in 
the  personal  study  of  historic  towns  which  will  not  find  its 
natural  culmination  until  Pilgrimage  Day  is  as  thoroughly 
established  in  the  public  schools  as  Arbor  Day  now  is,  and 
until  excursions  for  adults  under  competent  direction  and 

*  In  1894  thirty-aeven  students  were  enrolled  in  Department  B  devoted  entirely 
to  Pedagogy  and  Psychology,  and  thirty-nine  students  in  Department  E  devoted  to 
the  advanced  study  of  Economic  Science. 
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with  the  co-operation  of  historical  scholars  have  kindled  anew 
a  local  pride  in  all  local  historical  associations  and  a  national 
love  for  all  that  is  associated  with  events  of  national  impor- 
tance. 

The  progress  that  is  claimed  for  University  Extension  in 
America  during  the  past  two  years,  is  that  it  has  more  fully 
found  its  own  place  in  the  national  educational  system ; 
that  the  representatives  of  its  various  branches  have  been 
brought  into  closer  sympathy  and  more  intelligent  co-opera- 
tion ;  that  its  area  has  been  steadily,  but  judiciously, 
extended ;  that  it  has  grown  in  the  confidence  of  conservative 
university  authorities,  while  it  has  not  lost  its  hold  upon  the 
enthusiasm  of  its  pronotmced  advocates ;  that  to  some  extent 
it  is  reaching  all  classes, — though  it  may  deny  that  there  is 
any  class  *  *  for  which  it  is  especially  intended  ;*  *  that,  if  it  has 
seemed  to  some  to  become  less  than  it  was  a  missionary 
movement,  it  has  by  that  very  fact  become  more  than  ever 
a  democratic  movement ;  and  finally,  that  in  the  new  depar- 
tures which  it  has  made  in  any  direction  it  has  kept  steadily 
before  it  the  fundamental  purpose  of  providing  facilities, 
hitherto  lacking  for  adult  education. 

Edward  T.  Devine. 

American  Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching, 
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THE  very  extended  program  presented  by  the  University 
Extension  Society  last  winter,  seemed  to  leave  little 
to  be  desired ;  but  a  progressive  spirit  requires  further 
enlargement,  and  there  are  special  reasons  at  this  time  why 
expansion  should  be  in  the  direction  of  instruction  upon  the 
defective,  destitute  and  delinquent  classes.  The  widespread 
distress  of  last  winter  directed  the  public  attention  to  matters 
of  this  kind  with  an  emphasis  previously  unknown,  indeed, 
the  existing  industrial  depression  is  the  first  period  of  the 
kind  which  has,  in  large  measure,  been  accompanied  by 
close  thinking  upon  the  causes  and  conditions  of  dependency. 

The  financial  depression  of  the  years  1873-78  constitutes 
a  partial  exception  to  this  statement,  at  least  as  far  as  the 
United  States  is  concerned.  Previous  to  that  time,  what- 
ever interest  was  awakened  by  times  of  popular  distress, 
found  its  outlet  in  the  disposition  to  contribute  as  largely 
and  promptly  as  possible  for  the  immediate  relief  of  the 
destitution.  The  hard  times  of  twenty  years  ago,  however, 
gave  an  impulse  to  scientific  thinking  on  the  question  of 
pauperism,  and  led  to  the  introduction  of  the  charity  organi- 
zation system  into  America.  The  number  of  intelligent  men 
and  women  who  are  giving  to  sociological  questions  close 
and  persistent  thought,  has  greatly  increased  during  the  last 
two  decades,  and,  when  the  Society  for  the  Extension  of 
University  Teaching  enters  upon  this  field,  it  will  find  it 
fully  prepared  for  successful  cultivation. 

There  seem  to  me  to  be  three  good  reasons  for  the 
inauguration  of  courses  of  lectures  on  social  pathology. 

First ;  these  lectures  will  benefit  the  society  itself.  The 
society  desires  to  enlarge  its  constituency,  to  interest  in  its 
work  as  many  citizens  as  possible,  particularly  those  whose 

(78) 
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influence  in  the  community  will  tend  to  make  its  work  suc- 
cessful and  permanent.  Now  there  is  a  large  class  of  our 
best  men  and  women  who  devote  much  of  their  time  and 
their  chief  interest  and  enthusiasm,  to  associations  and  insti- 
tutions of  a  charitable  or  reformatory  nature.  To  show  them 
that  the  University  Extension  movement  is  concerned  about 
the  matters  in  which  their  deepest  interest  is  engaged,  will 
be  to  secure  their  co-operation  and  support.  Some  years 
ago,  when  the  tax  system  of  Pennsylvania  was  under  dis- 
cussion, anent  the  appointment  of  the  Revenue  Commission, 
a  very  intelligent  and  benevolent  gentleman  proposed  the 
repeal  of  the  exemption  now  prevailing  in  regard  to  charitable 
institutions,  arguing  that  they  should  pay  upon  their  houses 
and  lands  the  same  local  taxation  as  is  imposed  upon  other 
real  estate.  His  suggestion  created  considerable  surprise 
until  he  had  explained  his  reason,  which  certainly  deserved 
thoughtful  consideration.  He  believed  that  taxation  of 
charitable  property  would  awaken  an  interest  in  public 
aflfairs,  and  a  sense  of  responsibility  concerning  the  expendi- 
ture of  public  money  in  a  large  class,  whose  civic  indifference 
is  now  so  much  deplored.  He  was  sure  that  while  many 
gentlemen  will  neglect  their  civic  duty,  so  long  as  the  tax 
gatherer  makes  his  collections  from  their  individual  funds, 
yet  should  he  take  part  of  the  incomes  of  the  charities  in 
which  they  are  interested,  they  would  be  aroused  to  a  much 
closer  interest  in  the  methods  of  raising  public  revenues  and 
in  their  expenditure  as  well.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  it 
is  certainly  true  that  any  educational  movement,  which 
shows  itself  an  eflScient  co-worker  of  philanthropy  will  enUst 
in  its  support  a  large  number  of  intelligent  and  cultured 
people,  who  can  be  reached  in  no  other  way. 

In  the  second  place,  these  lectures  will  greatly  benefit  the 
students  who  take  the  courses,  particularly  those  who  are 
willing  to  do  the  collateral  reading  and  class  work.  Al- 
though social  pathology  is  only  one  department  of  sociology, 
and  the  subjects  of  its  study  constitute,  forttinately,  but  a 
small  percentage  of  the  entire  population ;  yet  it  is  a  most 
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interesting  department,  and  the  one  whose  study  has  histori- 
cally led  in  the  evolution  of  the  entire  science.  There  are 
marked  analogies  to  this  in  other  fields  of  learning.  The- 
study  of  medicine,  including  pathology,  long  preceded  the 
study  of  human  physiology,  and  crime  and  vice  have 
awakened  the  studious  interest,  which  in  its  larger  manifes- 
tation has  gone  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  normal  condi- 
tions of  society,  and  has  thus  created  the  social  and  political 
sciences.  The  criminal,  the  pauper,  and  the  defective  have 
made,  at  least,  this  return  for  the  cost  and  trouble  they  have 
given  society,  in  that  the  investigation  of  their  condition, 
forced  upon  us  by  the  urgency  of  their  needs,  has  led  to  an 
interest  in  the  laws  of  social  life,  those  laws  which,  when 
fully  understood,  promise  to  raise  civilization  to  a  much 
higher  plane.  I  can  think  of  no  course  of  lectures  in  the 
entire  University  Extension  curriculum,  which  will  be  more 
interesting,  instructive  and  helpful  to  an  earnest  student 
than  such  as  is  here  proposed. 

Finally,  such  a  course  upon  social  pathology  will  benefit 
the  charitable  and  reformatory  societies  themselves,  tending 
to  promote  clearer  ideas  and  better  methods  of  administra- 
tion. The  importance  of  this  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated, 
nor  can  we  exaggerate  the  advantages  of  the  opportunity- 
presented  to  a  lecturer  upon  this  theme  by  the  sort  of 
audience  which  is  pretty  sure  to  attend  the  course.  The 
teachings  of  an  instructor  in  high  school  or  college,  while 
they  will  have  their  effect  in  after  life,  cannot  be  expected 
to  produce  immediate  results.  The  youth  of  the  pupils 
renders  it  unavoidable  that  many  years  must  elapse  before 
the  seeds  of  instruction  can  germinate,  grow  and  jdeld  their 
appropriate  fruit.  The  University  Extension  lecturer,  on 
the  other  hand,  addresses  an  audience  mainly  composed  of 
mature  minds,  of  men  and  women  engaged  in  the  earnest 
activities  of  life  and  the  seed  which  he  sows  often  springs 
into  an  abundant  harvest  before  his  eyes.  An  apt  illustra- 
tion of  such  a  result  came  to  my  knowledge  not  long  since. 
Several  years  ago  a  professor  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  _ 
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•delivered  a  popular  lecture  upon  the  Scandinavian  methods 
of  regulating  the  liquor  traflSc  and  incidentally  explained 
and  advocated  the  high-license  system  as  a  partial  solu- 
tion of  the  diflSculties  by  which  the  American  States  are 
beset,  in  dealing  with  the  question  of  intemperance.  In  the 
audience  was  a  young  man  of  intelligence  who,  however, 
then  for  the  first  time  heard  the  phrase  **  high  license  **  or 
any  description  of  the  Swedish  plan.  The  lecturer  went 
his  way  conscious,  probably,  of  having  delivered  an  able 
discourse ;  but  not  thinking  that  his  labors  would  be  followed 
by  any  practical  result. 

Five  years  later  the  auditor  referred  to  was  a  member  of 
the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania.  The  high-license  bill  was 
before  the  House  of  Representatives ;  its  fate  was  trembling 
in  the  balance  ;  excitement  ran  high  ;  on  a  preliminary  test 
vote,  the  friends  of  the  measure  were  left  in  a  minority  of  two 
and  their  opponents  who,  at  that  time,  were  reinforced  by 
combined  influence,  patronage  and  money  of  the  Liquor 
League,  were  jubilant.  The  friends  of  temperance  were 
thrown  into  consternation.  The  House  adjourned  for  a  few 
hours.  Upon  its  reassembling  it  became  evident  that  the  bill 
would  pass;  for  a  compromise  had  been  eflFected,  which 
brought  to  its  support  four  or  five  additional  votes.  As  a 
result,  this  beneficent  law  was  placed  upon  the  statute  books 
of  Pennsylvania  and  has  remained  there  until  the  present 
time.  The  young  man,  who  had  received  his  first  lesson 
upon  the  subject  from  the  University  professor's  lecture, 
was  the  member  who  proposed  and  effected  the  compromise, 
without  which  the  bill  would  certainly  have  failed. 

In  every  audience,  before  which  an  Extension  lecturer 
speaks,  there  are  those,  who  will  probably  have  it  in  their 
power  to  improve  the  charitable  and  correctional  system  of 
our  country.  This  sowing  promises  to  yield  a  harvest  of  an 
hundred-fold.  One  of  the  chief  duties  of  the  lecturer  upon 
this  theme  will  be  to  guard  his  auditors  against  numerous 
popular  fallacies  and  delusive  catch-words,  which  pass  for 
the  truth  and  perpetuate  serious  errors ;  for  it  is  of  great 
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importance  that  the  mental  attitude,  in  which  the  subject  is 
approached,  should  be  right.  There  are  two  dangers  here, 
against  which  all  students  of  the  subject  should  be  cautioned. 
The  first  is  that  of  regarding  the  contest  with  pauperism 
and  crime  as  one  which  may  be  safely  entrusted  to  the  minor 
forces  of  society ;  delegated  to  goodish,  but  ineflScient, 
people,  not  fit  to  do  anything  else.  I  well  remember  that 
when,  fresh  from  college,  I  took  an  official  position  in  a 
charitable  institution,  a  valued  acquaintance  expressed  great 
astonishment  that  I  should  be  so  employed  and,  when  pressed 
for  his  reasons,  said  frankly  that  he  had  supposed  such  work 
was  all  right  for  superannuated  or  disabled  men,  who  had 
failed  in  other  pursuits  ;  but  he  hardly  thought  it  a  proper 
field  for  a  young  college  graduate  in  perfect  health.  This 
unfortunate  delusion  has  been  a  chief  factor  in  perpetuating 
the  stupid  and  irrational  methods  which  still,  to  a  great 
extent,  prevail  in  our  charitable  administration.  No  delusion 
can  be  more  mischievous.  The  problems  of  crime  and 
pauperism  demand  the  best  thought  of  the  best  minds,  and, 
until  they  receive  attention  of  this  kind,  we  need  not  hope 
for  their  solution.  The  other  danger  is  to  lapse  into  pessi- 
mistic views  of  our  present  condition  and  future  prospects. 
In  the  August  number  of  Harper's,  Louisa  Betts  Edwards 
gives  expression  to  the  sort  of  despair  not  unusual  among 
writers  upon  dependency.  Describing  the  reflections  of  a 
sincere  young  man,  active  in  charitable  work,  she  says : 
**  He  was  wont  to  permit  himself  no  profitless  sentimentalities 
in  his  charitable  visits ;  either  the  case  was  undeserving  and 
to  be  ignored,  or  it  was  deserving,  and  then  something 
could  be  done  about  it.  To-day  his  soul  sickened  in  him  at 
a  new  and  horrifying  realization  that  nothing,  in  the  wider 
sense,  could  be  done  ;  that  the  undeservingness  of  the  case, 
so  far  from  dismissing  the  problem,  but  pressed  it  harder ; 
that  when  he  had  given  the  coal -ticket  or  basket  of  provisions 
or  settled  the  month's  rent  for  even  the  deserving  one,  the 
next  month  brought  the  same  need  of  the  same  charity  to 
the  same  person ;  and  that  if  he  bestowed  all  his  goods  on 
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the  poor  and  gave  his  body  to  be  buraed,  it  was  nothing, 
for  there  would  still  be  unhelped,  unreached,  unknown 
thousands  to  carry  out  this  same  ghastly  mockery  of  exist- 
ence/' Such  pessimism  is  utterly  disheartening  and  will, 
with  most  of  us,  paralyze  all  efficient  effort  in  the  direction  of 
progress.  Moreover,  it  is  false  and  wholly  without  justifica- 
tion in  the  facts  of  the  case,  bad  as  they  are.  There  should 
not  be  and  need  not  be  thousands  upon  thousands  unknown 
and  tmreached  in  distress.  Such  expressions  as  ' '  the  million 
atthe  bottom/'  **  the  submerged  tenth,"  etc.,  while  they  may 
not  accurately  express  the  ratio  of  dependency,  are  yet  true, 
in  this,  that  they  indicate  that  it  is  a  quantity  capable  of 
definite  statistical  statement.  Through  the  labors  of  many 
patient  investigators,  conspicuously,  Charles  Booth  of  Lon- 
don, we  are  approaching  a  time  when  we  can  make  an 
accurate  census  of  dependency.  We  shall  know  precisely 
the  length,  and  breadth,  and  depth  of  the  mass  which  we 
have  to  raise.  Then  we  will  be  in  a  position  to  estimate  the 
force  necessary  for  the  lifting. 

Every  student  of  social  pathology  should  enter  upon  its 
pursuit  imbued  with  the  belief  that  the  diseases  of  society 
are  serious,  requiring  the  best  skill  and  the  sincerest  devotion 
for  their  cure ;  but  also  inspired  by  the  hope  that,  when 
such  skill  and  devotion  are  enlisted  in  the  cause,  all  obstacles 
will  be  removed,  all  evils  overcome,  and  the  social  organism 
be  really  and  thoroughly  cured  of  those  maladies,  which  now 
threaten  to  check  the  advance  of  civilization  ;  even  to  imperil 
the  good  already  attained  by  centuries  of  toil  and  sacrifice. 

If  practicable,  the  lecturers  engaged  for  this  course  should 
be  taken  from  among  those  who  have  had  close  personal 
contact  with  the  dependent  classes.  When  the  junior  of 
Helen's  Babies,  the  inimitable  Toddy,  said  that  he  '*  'anted 
to  see  wheels  go  wound,"  he  voiced  a  desire  as  universal 
among  grown  folks  as  among  children.  We  are  all 
interested  in  the  mechanism  which  produces  the  results ;  we 
all  like  to  see  the  wheels  go  rotmd,  whether  the  subject  of 
our  study  be  a  watch,  a  grist-mill,  or  a  government,  and, 
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when  it  comes  to  receiving  instruction  about  the  mechanism, 
the  teacher  is  far  more  acceptable  if  he  is  one  who  has  actu- 
ally operated  it,  one  who  has  had  a  share  in  making  the 
wheels  go  round. 

Just  here  is  a  conspicuous  defect  in  much  of  the  current 
literature  upon  social  pathology  and  therapeutics.  It  is  the 
product  of  writers  who  get  their  information  second-handed, 
third-handed,  tenth-handed  !  Their  work  is  redolent  of  the 
library ;  they  have  studied  books ;  not  human  beings.  Much 
of  the  work  is  hasty  compilation  of  obsolete  treatises.  An 
old  book  is  ' '  condensed ' '  into  a  magazine  article  ;  an  old 
article  is  stretched  and  padded  into  a  book,  while,  from  first 
to  last,  the  author  has  had  no  real,  personal  contact  with 
the  matters  of  which  he  writes.  If  a  medical  student  in  the 
University  of  Finland  should  choose  **  Yellow  Fever**  as  a 
subject  for  his  thesis,  the  essay  would  not  be  highly  esteemed 
among  those  who  prize  original  research ;  but  the  young 
doctor  in  Helsingfors  would  be  fully  as  competent  to  dis- 
course upon  a  malady  of  the  tropics  as  are  some  recent 
writers  on  social  pathology,  to  treat  of  the  criminal,  the 
defective  and  the  pauper.  Still  the  writers  go  on  compiling, 
condensing  and  padding,  and  the  publishers  go  on  printing. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  popular  interest  in  subjects 
of  this  kind  is  so  keen  and  the  demand  for  information  so 
great,  that  the  people  continue,  in  default  of  a  better,  to  buy 
and  read  the  sort  of  sociological  literature  referred  to. 

For  the  teaching  of  carefully  authenticated  facts ;  for  the 

inculcation  of  scientific  principles  the  opportunity  is  golden. 

Let  the  University  Extension  Society  wisely  choose  the 

localities  for  its  lectures  upon  social  pathology,  and  engage 

for  their  delivery  the  best  lecturers  that  can  be  secured  ; 

scholars  of  culture,  of  forensic  ability,  and,  especially^  of 

expert  knowledge  gained  by  long  and  intimate  connection 

with  penological,   reformatory   and  charitable  work.     Let 

these  things  be  done,  and  we  may  be  confident  that  the 

success  attained  will  abundantly  justify  all  the  efforts  put 

forth  and  all  the  expense  incurred. 

James  W.  Walk. 

tjos  Chestnut  Street,  Phsladiiphia,  Pa. 
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THE  University  Extension  Congress  held  on  the  twenty- 
second  and  twenty-third  of  last  June,  was  a  remarkable 
and  important  gathering.  Never  before  in  the  history  of 
the  movement  had  a  successful  attempt  been  made  to  give 
an  international  character  to  an  assemblage  of  those  who  are 
interested  in  it.  But  on  this  occasion  all  the  countries  where 
University  Extension  work  is  carried  on  were  repiresented. 
The  Congress  owed  its  origin  to  a  combination  of  two  ideas. 
The  London  Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teach- 
ing, prompted  by  Dr.  R.  D.  Roberts,  its  energetic  and  far- 
seeing  secretary,  decided  in  the  autumn  of  last  year  to  hold 
a  conference  in  the  following  summer,  in  order  to  mark  the 
twenty-first  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  movement,  and 
call  attention  to  the  enormous  progress  it  had  made  during 
its  years  of  **  infancy.'*  In  January,  1894,  Dr.  T.  J.  Lawrence 
suggested,  in  a  printed  letter  addressed  to  the  resident  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  that  the 
growth  of  University  Extension,  not  only  in  England,  but 
also  in  America,  the  British  Colonies  and  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  had  raised  a  large  number  of  problems  which  were 
ripe  for  solution,  and  that  it  would  be  wise  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,  as  the  body  which  first  undertook  to  send 
out  lecturers  to  localities  willing  to  accept  their  services,  to 
call  together  an  International  Congress  of  experts,  from 
whose  deliberations,  wise  and  generous  plans  for  the  future 
development  of  the  movement  might  be  expected  to  result. 
The  University  of  Cambridge  did  not  see  its  way  to  the 
acceptance  of  this  suggestion  ;  but  the  Council  of  the  London 
Society  adopted  it,  and  engrafted  the  project  of  a  conference  of 
experts  upon  the  scheme  of  a  general  assemblage  presided 
over  by  distinguished  statesmen.     Dr.  Lawrence  was  asked 
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to  assist  Dr.  Roberts  in  the  work  of  organization,  and  all 
the  influence  at  the  command  of  the  Council  was  used  to 
insure  success.  Mainly  through  the  efforts  of  its  chairman, 
the  Right  Hon.  T.  G.  Goschen,  M.  P.,  the  Chancellors  of 
the  three  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge  and  London, 
were  induced  to  preside  at  the  three  meetings  of  the  Con- 
gress. The  Lord  Mayor  of  London  was  interested  in  the 
matter,  and  gladly  undertook  to  invite  the  members  of  the 
Congress  to  a  reception  at  the  Mansion  House,  while  the 
Mercers  Company  expressed  its  intention  of  giving  a  banquet 
in  honor  of  any  distinguished  foreign  representatives  who 
might  be  present.  From  the  first,  the  authorities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  promised  hearty  co-operation,  and  thus 
secured,  both  on  the  academic  and  on  the  social  side,  the 
London  Council  ventured  upon  the  step  of  inviting  all 
universities  and  societies  doing  genuine  University  Exten- 
sion work  in  the  British  Colonies  or  in  foreign  countries,  to 
send  delegates  to  the  forthcoming  assembly.  At  the  same 
time  they  were  asked  to  forward  to  the  secretaries  informa- 
tion respecting  their  work  in  a  tabular  form,  which  had  been 
carefully  drawn  up  for  the  purpose.  The  object  of  this 
request  was  to  acquire  material  for  the  deliberations  of  three 
committees  of  experts,  to  each  of  which  was  committed  the 
task  of  studying  beforehand  one  of  the  three  subjects  pro- 
posed for  discussion,  and  drawing  up  a  report  upon  it  for 
presentation  to  the  Congress.  Most  of  the  bodies  and  indi- 
viduals whose  assistance  was  requested,  gave  a  more  or  less 
prompt  and  complete  response,  though  in  some  cases  either 
no  notice  was  taken  or  postal  arrangements  were  strangely 
defective.  The  tacit  denial  of  assistance  in  a  few  quarters 
did  not,  however,  affect  the  general  completeness  of  the 
information  at  the  disposal  of  the  committees.  They  were 
able  to  sum  up  and  bring  into  focus  the  experience  of  the 
civilized  world  upon  the  matters  under  review,  and  to  base 
their  recommendations  upon  a  survey  of  facts  and  theories 
far  wider  than  any  which  had  previously  come  within  the 
view  of  any  one  group  of  University  Kxtensionists.     In  fact^ 
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the  Congress  and  all  things  connected  with  it,  testified  from 
beginning  to  end  to  the  solidarity  of  those  engaged  in  the 
movement ;  and  not  the  least  of  its  benefits  was  the  indirect 
one  of  bringing  into  fiiendly  personal  intercourse  men  and 
women  engaged  in  the  same  work,  but  under  widely  different 
conditions,  and  in  countries  distant  from  one  another  by 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  miles. 

The  committee  of  every  University  Extension  Centre  in 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  asked 
to  send  representatives  to  the  Congress,  and  most  of  them 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity.  The  governments 
of  several  European  countries  were  represented  by  educa- 
tional experts.  The  British  government  sent  leading  oflS- 
cials  from  its  educational  departments.  Some  of  the  Colonies 
instructed  their  agents-general  to  attend,  others  asked  men 
of  distinction  connected  with  the  universities  to  take  part  in 
the  proceedings.  Many  leading  statesmen  on  both  sides  in 
politics  found  time  to  come,  and  the  interest  of  the  churches 
in  the  movement  was  shown  by  the  presence  of  some  of  their 
foremost  divines.  Each  of  the  three  chairmen  belonged  to 
a  different  political  party.  The  Marquess  of  Salisbury,  who 
presided  at  the  first  meeting,  is  the  leader  of  the  Conserva- 
tive Party.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  took  the  chair 
at  the  second  meeting,  is  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  Unionist 
Party  ;  while  Lord  Herschell,  who  followed  him  on  the  third 
occasion,  is  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  and  one  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  present  Liberal  cabinet.  A  move- 
ment which  can  command  the  services  of  three  such  men, 
backed  up  as  they  were  by  -a  host  of  other  notabilities,  has 
evidently  done  good  service  to  the  State  in  the  past,  and 
gives  promise  of  wider  usefulness  in  the  immediate  future. 

Some  of  the  critics  of  the  Cong^ress  have  described  it  as  a 
gigantic  advertisement  and  little  more.  It  certainly  was  an 
advertisement,  and  an  advertisement  on  the  largest  and  most 
successful  scale.  For  a  few  days  it  divided  the  attention  of 
the  London  papers  with  the  Duchess  of  York  and  her  baby, 
who  was  born  on  the  evening  of  its  second  day.     To  have 
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shared  the  field  with  the  infant,  who  is  destined  one  day  to 
wear  the  crown  of  the  British  Empire,  is  no  small  triumph. 
To  have  attracted  the  favorable  notice  of  large  sections  of 
the  public,  who  previously  knew  little  or  nothing  about  the 
movement,  is  no  small  gain.  But  it  would  be  a  very  great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  achievements  of  the  Congress 
began  and  ended  here.  What  appeared  upon  the  surface 
was  good  ;  but  what  revealed  itself  to  those  who  were  able 
to  look  beneath  was  better.  An  observer  who  had  eyes 
could  discern  much  more  than  a  great  exhibition  of  results 
already  attained ;  but  the  full  significance  of  the  Congress 
can  be  understood  only  by  those  who  were  behind  the  scenes 
from  the  commencement,  and  know  the  nature  of  the  diflBl- 
culties  which  were  so  triumphantly  overcome. 

When  on  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  June  22,  the  Marquess 
of  Salisbury  rose  to  address  an  audience  of  nearly  seven 
hundred  University  Extensionists,  gathered  from  the  ends 
of  the  earth,  as  well  as  from  the  British  Isles  and  coun- 
tries within  easy  reach  of  them,  some  of  us  who  remem- 
bered the  time  when,  in  October,  1873,  the  University  of 
Cambridge  sent  out  three  brilliant  young  graduates  to 
lecture,  it  hardly  knew  how  or  to  whom,  in  Nottingham, 
Derby  and  Leicester,  may  well  have  thought  that  the  most 
wonderful  thing  about  the  Congress  was  the  fact  of  its  exist- 
ence. Then  1200  persons  attended  the  first  courses  of 
lectures.  Now  we  have  statistics  of  105,000  attendants  at 
hundreds  of  courses ;  and  there  are  several  institutions  firom 
which  no  figures  have  been  received.  The  grain  of  mustard 
seed  has  grown  into  a  great  tree,  and  has  indeed  thrown  out 
branches  which  cover  the  earth.  Its  planter.  Professor 
Stuart,  M.  P.,  sat  upon  the  platform,  full  of  interest  in  the 
proceedings.  His  speech  at  the  second  meeting  was  one  of 
the  most  eloquent  and  fruitful  delivered  at  the  Congress, 
and  those  who  wish  to  understand  the  past,  present  and 
future  of  University  Extension,  should  read  it  again  and 
again.  A  movement  which  in  the  short  space  of  twenty- one 
years  has  spread  from  Cambridge  all  over  the  British  Empire 
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and  the  United  States,  and  attained  a  firm  hold  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe,  must  provide  the  means  of  satisfying  some 
deep-seated  need,  and  be  well  suited  to  the  circumstances 
and  aspirations  of  the  age.  Its  past  gives  promise  of  its 
future.  Earnest  men  and  women  would  not  have  come 
together  in  such  numbers  and  from  such  distances  to  discuss 
the  problems  of  University  Extension,  unless  they  had 
believed  that  it  was  capable  of  developments  full  of  benefit  to 
the  populations  in  which  they  were  interested. 

The  method  of  discussion  was  as  unique  as  was  the 
gathering  assembled  to  discuss.  The  subjects  were  properly 
-chosen  for  their  breadth  and  complexity.  They  were  meant 
to  cover  the  whole  ground  ;  and  it  was  never  supposed  that 
they  could  be  adequately  dealt  with  in  a  few  hours  devoted 
to  more  or  less  desultory  speech-making.  The  organizers 
of  the  Congress  knew  this  at  least  as  well  as  their  critics. 
They  took  means  to  secure  a  full  and  complete  treatment  of 
each  subject,  by  those  who  were  most  competent  to  deal  with 
it ;  and  when  it  had  been  threshed  out  by  experts,  their  con- 
'clusions  were  submitted  to  the  general  assembly  in  the  form 
•of  the  reports  now  printed  at  the  beginning  of  the  pamphlet 
in  which  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  are  recorded.  So 
well  was  the  work  of  these  expert  committees  done  that 
their  reports  were  adopted  unanimously.  The  importance 
*of  this  assent  can  hardly  be  overrated.  It  has  been  ignored 
by  those  who  accuse  the  Congress  of  having  neglected  its 
•opportunities  and  refrained  from  making  definite  pronounce- 
ments. The  reports  bristle  with  pronotmcements,  cautiously 
expressed  indeed,  and  sometimes  carefully  limited,  but 
•containing  the  outlines  of  a  policy  which  University  Exten- 
sionists  may  well  devote  the  next  ten  years  to  carrying  out. 
The  information  collected  fi-om  all  parts  of  the  world  was 
'Carefully  digested  by  the  secretaries  of  the  Congress.  It  was 
then  placed  before  the  committees  in  the  form  of  draft 
reports.  The  drafts  were  carefully  discussed  by  letter  and 
in  a  series  of  meetings.  A  good  deal  of  matter  was  added, 
some  was  struck  out  and  some  was  altered.     The  reports  in 
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their  final  form  embody  the  views  common  to  the  most 
experienced  workers  in  the  University  Extension  field,  and 
contain  accounts  of  the  most  successful  experiments  made 
in  any  part  of  it.  The  various  modes  of  action  which  have 
been  tried,  some  in  one  country  and  some  in  another, 
are  shown  in  their  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  whole 
scheme.  Isolated  efforts  are  correlated;  and  it  is  pointed 
out  how  the  best  parts  of  many  plans  may  be  combined  into 
one  great  and  comprehensive  scheme  for  the  higher  education 
of  those  who  cannot  come  to  the  universities  for  training. 
Those  who  are  most  familiar  with  University  Extension  as 
it  is  will  be  best  able  to  appreciate  the  gain  of  the  unanimous 
acceptance  of  the  reports  by  a  great  international  assemblage. 
A  distinguished  American  lecturer  said  to  the  writer  of  this 
paper,  **  I  am  going  to  do  little  else  for  the  next  three  months 
than  study  and  ponder  these  documents.**  There  is, 
happily,  reason  to  believe  that  he  has  since  found  other 
objects  of  interest;  but  it  is  certain  that  any  reasonable 
amount  of  care  and  attention  bestowed  upon  the  reports  will 
be  amply  rewarded.  Secretaries  and  organizers  will  find 
them  especially  useful.  In  England  they  are  recognized  as 
having  laid  down  the  lines  of  future  progress ;  and  in  all 
probability  it  will  be  found  that  they  will  perform  a  similar 
function  in  the  United  States  and  the  British  Colonies.  I 
hope  in  a  subsequent  article  to  call  attention  to  their  chief 
conclusions. 

E.  J.   I<AWRENCE. 

[To  be  Concluded.] 


EDITORIALS. 


The  Province 
of 


An  editorial  writer  of  a  well  known 
Eastern  daily  newspaper  took  occa- 

Unlverslt/Extenslon.    ^ioQ  not  long  since  in  criticising 

adversely  the  views  advanced  in 
some  Extension  lectures  upon  a  mooted  economic  subject  to 
set  forth  what  he  deemed  to  be  the  proper  sphere  of  Univer* 
sity  Extension.  The  opinions  of  the  lecturer  bore  directly 
upon  a  question  of  great  interest  in  the  practical  politics  of 
to-day,  and  the  line  of  industrial  policy  advocated  by  him 
was  contrary  to  that  desired  by  the  editor.  The  writer 
declared  that  the  promoters  of  University  Extension  were 
going  beyond  its  true  province  in  permitting  lecturers  to 
deliver  courses  in  which  such  erroneous  doctrines  were 
promulgated.  The  proper  work  of  University  Extension, 
he  maintained,  was  in  the  spread  of  **  polite**  learning  and 
not  in  the  furtherance  of  such  fallacious  theories.  Several 
fundamental  questions  present  themselves  in  considering  the 
statements  just  given.  What  is  the  province  of  University 
Extension  ?  What  are  proper  subj  ects  for  Extension  lecturers 
to  discuss  and  expound?  Are  the  debatable  subjects  of 
politics  and  economics  or  of  any  other  branch  of  life  to  be 
excluded  from  the  lists  of  courses  oflFered  by  those  promoting 
University  Extension  teaching  because  lecturers  may  at 
times  proclaim  theories  opposed  to  the  opinions  and  interests 
of  certain  parties  or  classes?  Where  shall  we  limit  the 
province  of  University  Extension  ?  One  will  find  an  ade- 
quate and  convincing  answer  to  all  of  these  questions  on 
considering  the  nature  of  college  and  university  studies,  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  investigated  and  taught  by 
academic  teachers,  and  the  fact  that  University  Extension 

(90 
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teaching  is  simply  the  extension  of  the  results  and  methods 
of  this  University  study,  by  means  of  itinerant  lecturing, 
to  the  villages  and  homes  of  those  who  cannot  secure  the 
time  or  means  of  pursuing  them  at  our  higher  institutions 
of  learning.  The  college  teacher  takes  all  knowledge  for 
his  province  and  impartially  investigates  the  nature  and 
laws  of  his  science  and  should  fearlessly  proclaim  what  to 
him  appears  to  be  the  truth,  whether  the  subject  he  is  treat- 
ing be  charities,  the  Pentateuch  or  the  tariflF.  These  are  all 
debatable  subjects  and  may  be,  as  indeed  they  are,  the 
themes  of  fierce  and  rancorous  controversy.  But  this  by  no 
means  argues  for  their  exclusion  jfrom  the  list  of  courses 
which  Extension  lecturers  can  properly  and  profitably  give. 
They  are  in  fact  the  very  subjects  about  which  people  are 
greatly  and  rightly  interested  ;  and  about  which  they  should 
be  best  informed.  Men  diflFer,  and  that  radically,  about  all 
of  the  great  questions  of  life  ;  but  educators  are  not  to  cease 
investigating  and  proclaiming  what  they  believe  to  be  the 
truth  about  them.  University  Extension  as  an  organic  part 
of  educational  work  should  no  more  confine  itself  to  the 
spread  of  polite  learning,  whatever  this  may  be,  than  the 
university  professor.  The  Extension  lecturer  has  no  limit 
to  his  work  and  usefulness  except  the  diflSculties  incident  to 
this  mode  of  inaugurating  and  carrying  on  educational  work. 
His  mission  is  the  carrying  of  truth  and  inspiration  to  all 
who  desire  it ;  and  the  cause  of  truth  will  be  advanced  only 
when  the  University  Extension  lecturer  deals  without  let  or 
hindrance  with  all  of  the  subjects  of  vital  human  interest. 
The  only  limitation  which  should  in  any  way.restrict  his 
work  is  that,  in  treating  those  subjects  about  which  human 
passion  and  prejudice  are  strong  and  easily  aroused  to 
virulence  ;  he  should  be  perfectly  sincere,  open  and  moderate 
in  the  assertion  of  his  views.  Let  him  give  a  respectful  and 
honest  consideration  of  the  views  of  the  audience  he  is 
addressing  and  he  may  be  as  explicit  in  the  expression  of 
his  opinion  as  he  may  desire.  The  audience  will  always 
^ve  him  the  same  consideration. 
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The  rapid  and  conscious  advance 

University  Extension    of   University    Extension    lectures 

and  into  the  work  of  general  social  and 

Social  Improvement,    civic    improvement    is    becoming 

more  and  more  marked  and  is,  per- 
haps, the  best  answer  possible  to  the  declaration  of  the  editor 
already  cited.  The  belief  that  by  means  of  University  Ex^ 
tension,  social  and  political  reforms  can  be  made  easier  and 
the  tone  of  public  life  higher  is  coming  to  be  the  inspiring 
thought  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  giving  their  time  and 
means  to  this  movement.  One  of  the  great  causes,  if  not  the 
chief  reason,  of  the  present  demoralization  existing  through- 
out all  of  our  political  life  is  the  ignorance  and  indiflFerence 
of  our  citizens.  Our  life  is  so  complex  and  bewildering  that 
the  average  man,  absorbed  as  he  is  in  obtaining  a  livelihood^ 
is  almost  helpless  in  any  desire  or  eflFort  to  improve  the  con^ 
ditions  about  him.  The  great  possibilities  for  good  along 
this  line  of  work  within  the  field  covered  by  the  American 
Society  our  readers  may  learn  from  the  articles  of  Mr.  Frank 
S.  Edmonds  in  our  last  issue  and  of  Dr.  Edward  T.  Devine^ 
secretary  of  the  society  in  this  number. 


In    an    interesting  article   upon 
University  Extension    **  University  Extension    and    Our 
and  our  Foreign    Population,'*    printed    in 

Foreigners.  ^^^  University  Extension  BulleHn, 

November  i,  1893,  ^r.  Charles  D.  Spivak,  of  Philadelphia^ 
made  the  novel  proposal  of  encouraging  the  general  educa- 
tion and  improvement  of  our  foreigners  by  means  of  Exten-» 
sion  teaching  carried  on  in  their  native  tongues.  He  showed 
what  great  intellectual  activity  is  going  on  among  them  and 
how  eager  they  are  to  acquire  a  definite  and  useful  knowK 
edge  of  the  laws  of  individual  and  social  health  and  of  our 
political  institutions. 

**  The  foreigners  can  be  easily  reached  by  the  University 
Extension  lecturer,  but  only  by  such  who  will  employ,  as  a. 
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vehicle  to  convey  his  ideas,  the  tongue  which  foreigners 
understand.  Speak  to  them  in  their  native  tongue  and  they 
will  flock  around  you." 

In  certain  districts  where  the  people  have  acquired  some 
facility  in  speaking  the  English  language  the  lecturer  may 
address  them  in  our  language,  but  he  must  be  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  native  tongues  of  the  neighborhood  so  as 
to  be  able  to  render  clear  difficult  explanations  in  their  own 
idioms.  Otherwise,  he  claimed,  it  would  be  practically 
useless  to  try  to  reach  our  foreign  population.  This  pro- 
posal attracted  the  attention  of  Bxtensionists  in  England 
and  in  this  country.  Dr.  Spivak,  himself,  in  two  courses  of 
Extension  lectures  in  and  near  Philadelphia,  carried  out  his 
ideas  with  considerable  success.  From  the  last  number  of 
the  University  Extension  World,  Chicago,  we  learn  that  the 
Extension  Division  of  the  University  has  arranged  to  oflFer 
upon  a  large  scale  during  the  coming  year  **  lecture-studies 
in  German,  French,  Italian,  Russian,  Scandinavian  and 
Spanish,  and  will  seek  to  meet  the  wants  of  other  race  ele- 
ments if  there  is  sufficient  demand."  Some  may  be  solici- 
tous lest  this  method  of  carrying  education  to  our  alien 
population  will  perpetuate  the  perverted  notions  and  evil 
social  theories  held  by  many  of  them.  But  such  a  result  we 
do  not  believe  will  happen.  This  is  practically  the  only  way 
to  instill  their  minds  with  right  ideas  when  they  are  first 
becoming  acquainted  with  our  institutions.  And  it  is  far 
better  that  an  earnest  Extension  lecturer  should  instruct 
them  as  to  the  nature  of  our  laws  and  government  and  social 
life  than  the  ward  heeler  and  political  boss,  as  has  been  the 
case  in  the  past. 
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Aspects  op  Modern  Study.  Being  University  Extension  Addretsea. 
By  Lord  Playfair,  Canon  Browne,  Mr.  Goschen,  Mr.  John 
Morley,  Sir  James  Paget,  Professor  Max  Miiller,  Duke  of  Argyll, 
Bishop  of  Durham  and  Professor  Jebb.  Pp.  187.  New  York : 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  1894.    Price  |i.oo. 

It  was  indeed  a  happy  thought  that  inspired  Dr.  R.  D.  Roberts, 
secretary  of  the  London  Extension  Society  with  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting in  a  volume  these  nine  scholarly  addresses,  by  noted  English- 
men, delivered  before  the  students  and  supporters  of  that  society  at 
their  annual  meetings  since  1886.  The  chronological  order  is  followed 
with  the  exception  of  Lord  Play  fair's  on  *'The  Evolution  of  Univer- 
sity Extension  as  a  Part  of  Popular  Education,"  given  last  winter, 
and  Canon  Browne's  on  "The  Future  of  University  Extension  in 
London,"  which  precede  the  others  because  they  present  in  outline 
the  history  of  popular  education  and  the  nature  and  scope  of  Univer- 
sity Extension.  Mr.  Morley*s  well-known  address  on  *'The  Study 
of  Literature  "  has  already  been  published  in  his  essays.  It  is  perhaps 
more  suggestive  than  any  of  the  others.  Mr.  Goschen's  on  "  Hearing, 
Reading  and  Thinking/'  should  be  read  by  Extensionists,  both 
lecturers  and  students,  for  its  practical  hints  and  observations  as  to 
the  best  use  of  our  faculties  in  acquiring  an  education. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Society.  By  Albion  W.  Small 
and  George  E.  Vincent.  Pp.  384.  New  York  :  American  Book 
Company,  i8<)4.     Price  |i.86. 

Sociology  is  a  word  of  such  uncertain  meaning  and  the  science  or 
subject  so  large  and  complex,  and  its  treatment  by  most  writers  so 
indefinite  and  inchoate  that  the  authors  of  this  work  have  done 
students  and  teachers  a  great  service  in  preparing  this  serviceable 
and  tangible  textbook.  They  have  had  to  blaze  their  own  way  and 
they  have  surely  opened  up  a  fidrly  clear  road  through  the  masses  of 
conflicting  opinions  concerning  the  nature  of  this  science.  In  five 
books  they  treat  the  Origin  and  Scope  of  Sociology ;  the  Natural 
History  of  Society  as  exhibited  in  the  development  of  the  family 
group,  the  rural  community,  the  village,  town  and  city  ;  Social  Anat. 
omy ;  Social  Physiology  and  Pathology ;  and  Social  Psychology. 
There  is  vigorous,  independent  criticism  of  current  writers  upon 
sociology  that  is  especially  helpful.  The  authors  have  aimed  at 
counteracting  the  pernicious  influence  of  certain  "destructive  dog- 
mas" as  to  the  nature  of  society  and  social  evils  now  rampant  and  the 
teachings  of  "mischievous  social  doctrinaires"  and  "mystical 
preachers  "  who,  without  any  scientific  training,  believe  themselves  to 
be  sociologists  with  nostrums  for  the  ills  of  society.    The  style  of  the 
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text  is  generally  clear,  but  we  suspect  that  beginners  will  be  tronbled^ 
not  a  little  at  times  by  certain  solemn  and  mysterious  effusions  as 
'*  immanent  economies."    The  cause  of  the  science  would  have  been 
advanced  much  more  if  the  authors  had  overcome  their  timidity  and 
entitled  their  work  "An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Sociology." 

The  Sphere  op  the  State  or  the  People  as  a  Body  Politic, 
with  special  consideration  of  certain  present  problems.    By  Frank 
S.  Hoffman.     Pp.  viii,  275.     New  York :  G.  P.  Putnams  Sons, 
1894. 
Little  adverse  criticism  will  be  made  against  Professor  Hoffman's 
exposition  of  the  relations  of  society  and  the  State  from  the  standpoint 
of  prevailing  political  philosophy.     He  gives  the  beginning  student  in  • 
political  science  a  readable  and  concrete  treatment  of  this  important 
problem.     Many  would  want  him  to  give  more  fully  than  he  does  his  • 
grounds  for  assuming  certain  of  his  fundamental  propositions  ;  and 
some  may  doubt  whether  he  can  successfully  defend  them.     His 
propositions  respecting  education,  religion  and  the  church,  industry 
and  the  civilization  of  independent  savage  tribes  in  Africa  and  else-- 
where,  may  make  others  pause.     But  in  the  main  we  have  a  spirited 
and  lucid  treatment  of  the  nature  and  sphere  of  the  State  in  language 
easily  grasped  by  the  beginning  student  of  political  science  for  whom . 
the  work  is  intended.    The  author  views  the  problems  involved  from 
the  ethical  standpoint  and  is  continually  emphasizing  the  duties  of 
the  State  toward  society.     Much  would  have  been  added  to  the 
practical  value  of  the  book  if  he  had  dwelt  more  upon  the  duties  of 
the  citizens  who  make  up  the  constituent  elements  of  the  State  in  the 
work  of  making  government  effective  and  beneficent. 

An  Honest  Dollar.  By  E.  Benjamin  Andrews.  Pp.  183.  Hart- 
ford :  The  Students  Publishing  Company,  1894.  Price  |i.oo. 
Under  this  taking  title  President  Andrews  has  collected  a  series  of 
eight  papers  published  at  various  times:  ''An  Honest  Dollar;" 
"Bimetallism  ;**  **  Money  as  an  IntematioDal  Question  ;*'  "  The  Mone- 
tary  Experiment  in  India ; "  **  Tariff  Reform  and  Monetary  Reform  ;  *» 
"The  Future  of  Silver  Production  ;  "  "The  Monetary  Conference  of 
1892;''  "Giffen  on  Bimetallism."  He  argues  throughout  for  an 
international  regulation  of  the  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  according  to 
a  fixed  ratio,  which  he  believes  should  be  at  about  i  to  20.  Bimetal- 
lism, he  declares,  will  do  away  with  the  ruinous  fluctuations- incident 
to  the  trade  between  silver  and  gold  using  countries  and  prevent  the 
further  fall  of  prices  due,  as  he  claims,  to  the  lack  of  fundamental 
money.  The  account  of  the  monetary  conference  at  Brussels  is  an 
interesting  and  valuable  relation  of  the  proceedings  of  that  body^  as 
President  Andrews  speaks  authoritatively  from  his  personal  experi- 
ences as  a  delegate. 
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UNIVERSITY    EXTENSION    AMONG  THE  WAGE 

WORKERS. 


NOT  being  well  informed  upon  the  success  of  eflForts  in 
the  East  or  the  far  West  looking  toward  the  spread  of 
University  Extension  among  the  wage-workers,  I  will 
confine  myself  in  this  article  to  what  has  come  under  my 
personal  observation,  or  that  of  my  immediate  colleagues 
of  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  story  thus  far  is  mostly 
one  of  failure,  the  causes  for  which  are  somewhat  apparent. 
Their  examination  may  conduce  to  better  directed  efforts 
and  certainly  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  problem  in 
the  future.  A  few  lessons  may  also  be  had  from  the  success 
of  one  or  two  recent  courses  in  Chicago. 

Some  hold  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  try  to  reach  the 
wage-earners  as  such  save  as  their  common  interests  with 
others  as  citizens  may  induce  acceptance  of  Extension 
methods.  This  view  has  a  large  but  diminishing  force. 
With  the  absorption  of  our  Western  land,  so  long  a  free 
outlet  for  discontented  labor,  with  the  increasing  capital 
and  special  aptitudes  necessary  to  become  a  successful 
employer,  and  with  the  somewhat  changed  character  of  our 
workingmen,  because  of  immigration  since  1870,  there  is 
fast  developing  as  distinct  a  wage-earning  class,  with  as 
distinct  characteristics  and  needs,  as  can  be  found  in  Europe. 
As  this  rapidly  growing  class  cannot  apparently  be  ver>' 
largely  reached  by  the  influences  that  draw  others  into 
Extension  work,  and  as  it  is  altogether  too  vital  a  part  of 
our  society  to  be  ignored,  the  question  before  us  is  evidently 
worthy  of  careful  attention. 
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Many  a  Western  Extension  committee  has  chosen  sub- 
jects in  which  wage-workers  are  interested,  and  has  adver- 
tised in  ordinary  ways,  only  to  find  half-a-dozen,  or  often  none 
at  all,  of  the  wage-workers  in  the  lecture  courses. 

One  cause  of  all  this  is  the  fact  that  until  very  lately,  and 
still  to  a  considerable  extent,  those  competent  to  become 
honest  and  capable  leaders  of  our  working  classes,  and 
therefore  good  Extension  students,  have  been  able  and  have 
been  encouraged  by  public  opinion  to  desert  the  bench  and 
the  loom  for  the  position  of  salesman,  foreman,  or  entrepre- 
neur, or  other  of  the  clean-handed  and  soft-handed  occupa- 
tions. Absorbed  in  money -making,  this  element  loses  its 
sympathy  with  the  study  of  social,  literary,  or  historical 
questions.  As  these  conditions  are  changing,  this  cause  of 
failure  of  University  Extension  among  workingmen  is  likely 
to  decrease. 

For  reasons  just  described,  and  because  of  the  notable 
lack  of  faith  of  Americans  in  little  save  individual  self- 
centred  search  for  the  dollar,  and  because  of  our  rapidly 
changing  environment,  the  co-operative  movement  has 
scarcely  secured  a  foot-hold  in  America,  while  in  England 
there  are  over  a  million  members  of  the  co-operative  societies. 
Now  these  societies  seem  to  be  the  chief  channel  through 
which  the  Extension  movement  in  Northern  England  has 
reached  the  wage-worker. 

Rev.  W.  Hudson  Shaw,  the  official  delegate  of  the  Uni- 
versity Extension  movement  to  the  twenty-fourth  annual 
British  co-operative  congress  in  1892,  declared:  **In  the 
North  of  England,  at  any  rate,  the  co-operative  societies 
were  doing  fully  nine-tenths  of  the  work  for  spreading 
higher  education.  There  were  not  in  England  any  educa- 
tional centres  of  workingmen  so  advanced,  so  earnest,  so 
far  successful  as  several  of  those  connected  with  the  co-oper- 
ative body.*'* 

It  must  not  be  assumed,  however,  from  what  has  thus  far 
been  said,  that  there  is  no  good  soil  for  University  Extension, 

*  Proceedings  of  24th  Co-operative  Congress,  p.  lai. 
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or  no  thinking  men  and  women  in  the  American  labor  move- 
ment. With  regard  to  industrial  and  social  problems,  a 
lecturer  is  often  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  few  wage- 
earners  in  his  audience  are  better  read  and  keener  thinkers 
on  economic  and  social  science,  albeit  often  they  are  one- 
sided and  radical,  than  are  the  business  and  professional  men 
who  may  be  present. 

We  come  now  to  the  more  easily  removable  causes  of 
the  present  weak  hold  of  University  Extension  on  the  intel- 
ligent wing  of  the  laboring  people. 

First,  there  is  the  suspicion  and  exclusiveness  or  class 
feeling  of  the  wage-worker,  which  can  only  be  broken  down 
by  special  eflFort.  This  is  not  enough  appreciated  by  the 
average  Extension  committee.  Wage-workers  in  America 
are  not  yet  so  accustomed,  as  in  England,  to  seeing  Univer- 
sity graduates  show,  through  residence  in  University  settle- 
ments, and  through  moderate  but  friendly  counsel  in  the 
trades  union  and  allied  movements  of  labor,  that  education 
does  not  necessarily  imply  cynicism,  pharisaism,  or  extreme 
individualism. 

A  second  cause,  allied  to  the  first,  is  the  failure  of  Exten- 
sion committees  to'select  a  suitable  place  for  the  lectures,  and 
to  consult  in  advance  of  a  cause,  with  the  leaders  of  organ- 
ized labor.  A  Protestant  church  is  a  terra  incognita  for  the 
typical  wage-worker  of  many  a  city.  A  school,  or  town,  or 
library  hall,  is  far  better.  The  leaders  of  organized  labor 
must  be  individually  consulted,  and  if  they  consent,  as  they 
are  pretty  sure  to,  the  matter  should  be  presented  two  weeks 
in  advance  of  the  cause  to  each  labor  union  and  to  the  cen- 
tral trade  and  labor  assembly  or  labor  union  of  the  place. 
Committees  from  these  organizations  must  be  secured  and 
given  a  place  on  the  general  managing  committee.  The 
editor  of  the  local  labor  paper  and  any  single  tax  or  other 
club  composed  in  part  of  wage-workers,  and  any  social  or 
University  settlement,  if  there  be  one,  should  be  approached 
if  there  is  any  real  desire  to  reach  the  class  we  are  con- 
sidering. 
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Courses  in  natural  science  seem  difficult  to  give,  away 
from  college  laboratories,  and  these  are  usually  in  parts  of 
a  city  remote  from  the  homes  of  wage-workers.  This  pre- 
vented more  than  a  class  of  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
plumbers  and  steam-fitters  meeting  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  in  the  winter  of  1892-93  to  attend  a  course  of  lec- 
tures in  mechanical  engineering,  especially  adapted  to  their 
needs.  This,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  course  was  requested 
by  the  unions  of  the  trades  interested  and  conducted  under 
their  auspices. 

It  is  very  important  to  choose  the  subjects  desired  by  the 
wage-earners,  who  seem  to  take  less  interest  in  historical  and 
literary  subjects  than  they  do  in  England.  Social,  economic 
and  political  science  are  about  the  only  departments  that 
have  thus  far  called  out  a  considerable  number  of  wage- 
workers  in  the  West,  though  some  success  attended  an  engi- 
neering course  in  Cleveland  in  1892-93,  and  in  a  few  other 
places  and  doubtless  much  can  be  done  in  this  field. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  little  success  among 
wage-workers  can  be  secured  by  a  lecturer  in  economic  and 
social  science,  unless  he  has  a  sympathetic  attitude  toward 
those  addressed.  He  need  not,  by  any  means,  endorse  half 
or  one-fourth  of  their  demands.  He  may  diflFer  in  toto  from 
them  on  many  points,  provided  he  gives  facts  and  strong 
reasons  for  his  position,  but  he  must  realize  that  there  are 
screws  loose  in  our  social  and  industrial  organization,  and 
that  it  is  our  duty  to  help  forward  a  more  correct  adjustment 
of  the  parts.  Workingmen  will  not  go  to  any  great  extent 
to  hear  a  lecturer  on  social  and  economic  science,  unless  he 
is  already  pretty  well  known  by  their  leaders. 

A  final  difficulty  in  securing  more  than  a  dozen  to  twenty 
wage-workers  in  a  lecture-study  class  of  100  to  200,  even 
where  the  place,  subject,  lecturer  and  efforts  of  the  local 
committee  are  satisfactory,  has  been  the  expense.  The 
University  of  Chicago  has  charged  $100  to  $"150  fee  for  six 
lecturers,  the  maximum  now  being  $125,  besides  traveling 
expenses.      Ignoring  the  latter,  as  very  small  in  Chicago 
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itself,  there  must  be  added  usually  from  $5  to  $18  a  night 
for  hall,  printing  and  advertising.  It  is  hard  to  find  enough 
wage-workers  in  a  large  city  who  care  sufficiently  about 
the  unimpassioned,  scientific  treatment  of  even  industrial 
questions  to  make  up  an  audience  that  will  raise  the  needed 
funds,  when  unaided  by  other  classes  of  people.  It  is  also 
difficult  in  most  places  to  find  a  score  ready  to  pay  $1  to 
$1.50  for  a  ticket  for  an  Extension  course  when  it  chiefly 
sustained  and  managed  by  other  social  classes. 

In  the  winter  of  1893-94.  it  was  the  author's  privilege  to 
give  a  course  on  **  The  Labor  Movement,"  under  the  auspi- 
ces of  the  Chicago  Trade  and  Labor  Assembly  in  its  own 
hall  on  Stmday  nights.  Although  the  audiences  hardly 
averaged  fifty  and  raised  only  enough  money  for  hall  expen- 
ses, printing  and  advertising,  yet  this  fifty  included  a  large 
proportion  of  the  leaders  of  the  labor  movement  in  the  city. 
The  discussions  held  nearly  every  one  for  a  full  hour  aft^r 
the  lecture.  Two  men  of  means  who  attended  one  night 
were  so  much  interested  that  they,  with  the  aid  of  President 
Perkins  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  International  Union,  a  con- 
stant attendant,  raised  enough  for  an  entirely  free  course  in 
a  pleasant  hall  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  In  this  place  on 
Sunday  nights,  for  six  more  weeks,  an  audience  of  from  100 
to  250  staid  from  eight  to  half  past  [ten  to  listen  to  the 
lecturer  and  join  in  the  subsequent  thoughtftd  and  often 
animated  questioning  and  discussion.  A  little  music  intro- 
duced the  evening's  program.  Most  of  those  present  to 
listen  to  the  treatment  of  the  political  program  submitted 
last  December  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  for  the 
consideration  of  the  trades  unions  of  America,  were  the 
influential  men  and  women  among  the  wage-workers.  There 
was,  however,  quite  a  sprinkling  of  others.  Admission  was 
free,  though  complimentary  tickets  were  distributed.  A 
strong  call  has  come  for  a  similar  course  the  coming  winter. 
Professor  Moulton  seems  correct,  at  least  as  regards  our 
wage- workers,  in  his  contention  that  the  money  for  University 
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Extension  should  be  raised  as  in  some  churches  by  pledges 
in  advance,  and  in  all  cases  admission  should  be  free. 

In  the  social  settlement  of  Chicago  at  Hull  House  and 
the  University  settlement  at  4655  Gross  Avenue,  courses  on 
literature,  history  and  social  reforms  have  been  given  to 
small  but  greatly  interested  audiences  of  wage-workers. 
Their  continuance  is  only  financially  possible,  however,  on 
condition  that  these  classes  are  relieved  of  part  of  the  Uni- 
versity fee.  There  is  here  quite  an  opening  for  men  of 
means  to  wisely  invest  a  few  hundred  dollars  in  each  of 
our  large  cities. 

While  the  past  thus  does  not  record  great  achievement  in 
the  spread  of  University  Extension  among  our  wage-earners, 
and  while  very  large  success  is  not  immediately  probable,  it 
is  evident  that  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  workingmen  can, 
with  proper  eflFort,  be  brought  into  the  typical  Extension 
audience  and  many  more  can  be  reached  in  courses  under 
the  direct  supervision  or  auspices  of  the  workingmen*  s  own 
organizations,  or  in  our  rapidly  growing  social  settlements. 
Not  only  are  eflForts  in  this  line  directly  helpful  to  those 
taking  the  class,  who  gain  new  points  of  view  and  a  stimu- 
lus for  the  best  reading,  even  if  the  written  work  is  very 
small,  but  such  eflForts  greatly  strengthen  the  hold  of  a 
University  on  the  people  and  broaden  the  lecturers  and 
teachers  who  actively  conduct  the  courses.  Most  important 
of  all,  the  entire  tone  of  the  wage-workers  of  a  city  or  town 
may  be  elevated  by  the  broader  insight  and  scientific 
spirit  that  their  leaders  or  best  minds  may  gain  in  thorough 
Extension  work. 

Edward  W.  Bemis. 

Untvetsity  of  Chicago. 
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THE  history  of  what  are  called  Lyceum  Lectures  has 
passed  through  two  wholly  distinct  stages  in  America. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  third  is  beginning. 

I.  In  New  England,  the  part  of  the  country  with  which 
I  am  best  acquainted,  it  was  about  the  end  of  the  first  quar- 
ter of  this  century  that  persons  interested  in  education 
began  to  make  organized  efforts  for  instruction  by  popular 
public  lectures.  Such  lectures  were  established  in  Eng- 
land, about  the  same  time,  in  the  advanced  wave  of  that 
liberal  movement  which  showed  its  strength  in  politics  in 
the  passage  of  the  Reform  Bill.  Lord  Brougham  spoke  of 
**  the  march  of  intellect  **  as  one  of  the  visible  characteris- 
tics of  the  time  ;  and  for  some  years  this  phrase  was  prover- 
bial. Under  the  lead  of  the  Liberals  of  England  at  that 
time  the  ** Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge** 
was  established.  For  its  methods  of  work,  this  society 
undertook  very  considerable  public  enterprises,  and  arrange- 
ments on  a  large  scale  for  public  lectures. 

A  society  with  the  same  name  was  established  in  Massa- 
chusetts about  1830.  Daniel  Webster  was  its  first  president. 
It  published  some  books,  and  organized,  for  many  years, 
courses  of  lectures  to  the  people  in  Boston.  Similar  societies 
took  the  name  of  Lyceums,  and  this  name  became,  for  a 
generation,  the  general  name  of  lectures  delivered  before 
mixed  audiences  on  subjects  not  specially  of  religion,  poli- 
tics, or  reform.  The  *  *  Mechanics  *  Institutes  *  *  were  founded 
very  generally  in  England,  with  similar  objects.  That  name 
also  was  sometimes  borrowed  in  America. 

It  was  evident  that  here  was  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
public  instruction,  which  people  were  ready  to  embrace. 
Clergymen,  teachers,  and,  indeed,  all  people  interested  in 
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the  elevation  of  society,  were  ready  to  help  the  **  Lyceum," 
as  it  began  to  be  called,  forward.  The  age  of  railroads  had 
hardly  come,  and  the  different  Lyceums  had,  at  first,  to  rely 
chiefly  on  **  local  talent"  for  their  lecturers.  But  in  every 
considerable  town,  there  were  persons  willing  to  lecture;  and 
it  became  almost  a  recognized  public  duty,  resting  on  every 
man  who  meant  to  lead  the  community,  that  he  should  pre- 
pare one  or  more  lectures  for  the  course  of  the  winter.  If 
such  a  lecture  proved  acceptable  at  home,  he  would  be  asked 
to  deliver  it  again  in  some  neighboring  town.  It  would 
come  to  be  a  matter  of  interest  in  the  county  that  Dr.  This 
or  Mr.  That  had  a  good  lecture. 

No  compensation  was  offered  or  expected  for  such  service. 
A  man  delivered  his  lecture  for  the  public  good,  as  a  man 
speaks  at  a  religious  conference,  or  goes  to  a  political  meet- 
ing and  addresses  his  fellow  citizens.  And  frequently, 
indeed,  the  audience  paid  nothing  for  tickets  or  for  the  right 
of  attendance.  The  lectures  were  regarded  as  so  much  a 
matter  of  public  interest  that  a  church  or  the  town  hall 
would  be  readily  given  without  charge  for  the  lectures,  and 
the  slight  incidental  expenses  were  defrayed  by  a  contribu- 
tion among  those  most  interested. 

But  the  stronger  societies,  like  the  Useful  Knowledge,  the 
Mercantile  Library  Association,  and  similar  well  organized 
bodies,  saw  very  soon  that  it  was  much  more  valuable  and 
desirable  for  every  community  that  the  impression  made  by 
one  lecture  should  be  reinforced  in  a  series,  and  that  it  was 
better  to  engage  one  competent  speaker  for  a  course  than 
to  trust  to  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  speakers,  who  brought 
to  the  platform  addresses  not  connected  with  each  other 
in  subject,  or  in  any  general  plan.  So  I  have  myself 
heard,  in  my  boyhood,  Mr.  Emerson's  first  course  of  lectures, 
which  were  prepared  by  him  as  a  biographical  course,  at  the 
instance  of  the  Useful  Knowledge  Society.  Professor  John 
Farrar  lectured  in  a  course  on  natural  philosophy,  as  physics 
were  then  generally  called,  and  Dr.  Webster  in  a  course  on 
chemistry.    To  get  a  good  course  became  a  desirable  object. 
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So  evident  was  the  advantage  of  this  system  that  Mr.  John 
Lowell,  Jr.,  of  Boston,  left  at  his  death,  in  1832,  the  sum  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  as  a  permanent  ftind 
for  the  maintenance  of  courses  of  lectures  in  Boston.  The 
trust  has  been  admirably  carried  out,  and  through  each 
winter  there  are  now  "  Lowell  Lectures"  in  Boston,  almost 
every  evening,  delivered  by  some  lecturer  of  recog^zed 
ability  in  the  world  of  thought ;  often  by  gentlemen  who 
have  crossed  the  ocean  for  this  purpose.  Mr.  Poulton 
lectured  in  this  course  last  year,  and  Rev.  Stopford  Brooke 
is  expected  to  lecture  this  winter. 

One  or  two  of  the  organizations  for  ''Lyceums"  which 
have  been  described  still  exist  in  New  England.  The  Con- 
cord Lyceum  still  engages  the  winter  lecturers  for  the  people 
of  Concord.  But  in  general  it  may  be  said  that  such  insti- 
tutions as  the  Lowell  Lectures,  the  Peabody  Institutes,  and 
similar  endowed  trusts,  are  almost  the  only  survivals  of  the 
original  system  of  popular  lectures. 

2.  In  its  place  there  has  come  in  the  system,  well  known 
in  all  the  large  towns  of  the  Northern  States,  in  which  a 
course  of  public  entertainments,  ranging  in  number  from  five 
to  twenty,  is  contracted  for  by  a  church  committee,  or  by 
some  individual  who  thinks  that  there  will  be  some  profit 
after  the  expenses  have  been  paid. 

The  first  necessity  which  presses  on  any  person  who 
organizes  such  a  course,  is  that  it  must  pay  its  expenses 
and  possibly  some  additional  profit.  Unfortunately  for  the 
public,  it  is  supposed  that  to  interest  the  whole  community 
there  must  be  as  large  a  variety  as  possible  of  speakers. 
This  is  a  great  mistake,  but  the  whole  lecture  system  of 
to-day  suffers  from  it.  The  conductor,  therefore,  by  the 
agency  of  a  central  bureau  or  otherwise,  secures  as  many 
distinguished  lecturers  or  performers  as  he  can.  Their  busi- 
ness has  now  become  a  distinct  craft  or  profession,  and  lec- 
turers select  subjects  as  striking  or  amusing  as  they  can, 
knowing  that  each  lecture  must  be  entertaining  in  itself  and 
wholly  independent.    All  lectures  must  be  judged,  in  this 
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mistaken  theory,  by  the  standard  of  amusement  or  enter- 
tainment, and  it  must  be  confessed,  alas,  that  the  average 
purveyor  of  such  entertainment  does  not  estimate  the  public 
tastes  very  highly. 

All  of  this  does  no  harm,  perhaps.  But  certainly  it  does 
no  great  good.  It  provides  entertainment  for  six,  eight, 
or  more  winter  evenings,  and  a  good  occasion  for  the  young 
people  of  the  town  to  meet  each  other.  But  it  is  impossible 
that  the  lecturers  should  even  refer  to  the  subjects  presented 
by  previous  lecturers.  Such  a  course  might  well  pass  by 
without  suggesting  to  one  person  who  heard  the  lectures 
any  line  of  reading  for  the  winter.  It  might  well  pa.ss  with- 
out suggesting  a  subject  for  conversation,  excepting  of  the 
most  trivial  character.  Under  such  conditions,  the  annual 
lecture  courses  cease  to  be  an  important  element  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people.  They  serve  for  entertainment,  and 
that  is  all  they  profess  to  serve. 

3.  Granting  now  that  the  original  system  is  at  an  end,  by 
which  a  local  board  of  educators  provided  a  course  of  lectures 
for  every  winter,  and  setting  aside  what  we  have  called  the 
present  system,  as  not  even  pretending  to  educate  the  people, 
one  is  tempted  to  suggest  an  improvement  on  both.  If  the 
professional  lecturer  will  regard  himself  as  having  a  consci- 
entious responsibility,  beyond  the  hour  of  an  evening  address, 
he  will  find  he  can  do  a  great  deal.  Really,  his  position  is 
that  of  an  apostle,  with  the  walk  of  his  apostleship  limited, 
if  you  please,  to  a  range  not  much  wider  than  the  subject  of 
his  lectures.  But  he  ought  to  be  willing  to  lead  the  com- 
mimity  in  which  he  speaks  forward  in  the  line  of  his  particu- 
lar subject.  It  is  just  as  a  Christian  minister,  going  into  a 
new  town,  does  not  feel  that  his  work  is  done  when  he  con- 
ducts a  Sunday  service.  He  even  goes  from  house  to  house, 
he  uses  the  newspaper  of  the  town  as  far  as  he  can.  In 
whatever  way,  he  tries  to  influence  public  opinion,  so  that 
there  may  be  a  Methodist  church  or  a  Baptist  church,  or,  in 
general,  a  Christian  church,  established,  which  the  town  has 
not. 
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One  can  conceive  thus  of  a  gentleman  who  proposes  to 
lecture  on  American  history  going  to  a  place  where  no 
course  of  lectures  has  been  arranged  for  the  winter.  He 
would  see  the  leaders  of  the  town  in  their  homes.  He  would 
lay  before  them  the  programme  of  the  subjects  which  he  means 
to  consider.  He  would  bring  them  together  to  interest  them 
in  those  subjects.  In  such  a  way  he  would  obtain  their 
permission  and  co-operation  in  ''starting  a  course/'  as  the 
phrase  is.  Now  suppose  that  course  has  been  ''  started :  " 
his  business  is  not  simply  to  go  into  a  hall  and  read  his  lec- 
ture and  go  away  again.  His  business  is  to  be  present  for 
half  an  hour  before  the  lecture,  and  he  ought  to  make  an 
appointment,  either  for  the  same  evening  or  for  the  next  day, 
in  which  he  can  meet  those  who  are  interested  and  give  them 
suggestions  as  to  their  reading  and  their  study.  He  ought 
to  carry  with  him,  and  leave  on  the  spot,  a  few  of  the  most 
important  books  of  reference.  A  young  reader  is  very  much 
stimulated  by  merely  dipping  into  a  book.  If  you  say, 
"You  should  look  at  Wilkinson's  Herodotus,"  that  means 
nothing  to  him  ;  but  if  you  show  him  Wilkinson's  Herodo- 
tus and  he  reads  two  pages  of  it,  he  will  probably  resolve  to 
read  the  whole. 

If  the  subject  were  American  history,  the  lecturer  ought 
to  be  prepared  to  start  his  hearers  on  local  pilgrimages,  or 
to  interest  them  in  their  local  antiquities.  If  his  subject 
were  botany  or  geology,  he  ought  to  know  how  to  interest 
them  in  the  botany  and  geology  of  their  own  neighborhood. 
And  so  in  other  instances,  he  ought  to  show  them  that  he  is 
not  a  bird  of  passage,  flying  across  in  the  hope  that  he 
might  find  a  fish  for  himself  in  their  pond.  He  ought  to 
understand  that  he  has  come  in  as  one  of  themselves,  that 
their  interests  are  his  interests,  that  their  progress  is  his 
success,  and  that  he  occupies  the  same  place  to  them  in  the 
matter  of  science  or  literature  as  a  religious  guide  would 
occupy  in  the  matter  of  religion. 

Edward  E.  Hale. 

Bcitcn,  Mass. 
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II. 

I  HAVE  now  to  set  forth  what  I  believe  to  have  been  the 
results  of  the  University  Extension  Congress,  which  I 
have  already  described.  Some  of  them  are  patent ;  others 
must  remain  for  the  present  matters  of  opinion,  though  time 
will  soon  show  whether  they  have  been  achieved  or  not.  I 
will  take  them  one  by  one,  but  no  inference  as  to  their  rela- 
tive importance  must  be  drawn  from  the  order  in  which  they 
are  placed. 

The  greatest  achievement  of  the  congress  was  to  put  an 
end  to  the  controversy  between  the  advocates  of  long  courses 
and  the  advocates  of  short  courses  by  the  general  acceptance 
of  the  position  that  the  two  are  complementary  and  not  con- 
tradictory. This  point  was  well  put  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler  in 
the  course  of  his  admirable  speech  at  the  first  of  the  three 
sessions.  **We  forget  our  differences,**  said  he,  **  because 
we  see  now  that  we  are  all  contributing  necessary  parts  to  a 
great  whole.  We  see  that  our  University  Extension  has  a 
double  aim.  For  some  it  will  provide  a  sustained  curricu- 
lum ;  but  in  most  cases  it  must  rest  content  with  awakening 
intellectual  interests.  Different  methods  fit  the  two  aims 
and  from  both  the  methods  you  must  expect  a  different 
result — in  the  one  case  substantial  attainments,  in  the  other 
a  changed  mental  attitude  toward  things  at  larg^.  To  the 
one  part  of  the  work  the  long  course  is  appropriate,  to  the 
other  the  short  course.  But  the  two  are  not  hostile  policies, 
but  complementary  halves  of  one  policy.  When  the  long 
and  short  courses  appear  as  rivals  something  is  wrong,  when 
they  are  allied  all  is  right.**  These  were  wise  words,  and 
the  cong^ress  acted  upon  them  by  accepting  without  a  dis- 
sentient voice  the  report  of  the  committee,  which  not  only 
laid  down  the  principle  of  alliance,  but  produced  a  scheme 
for  carrying  it  into  effect.     It  suggested  a  series  of  linked 
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courses,  which  should  commence  by  joining  together  pairs 
of  short  courses  and  go  on  to  the  linking  of  long  courses 
together  into  a  sessional  program  of  continuous  work, 
and  of  sessions  into  a  continuous  plan  of  systematic  study. 
Few  centres  will  be  able  to  support  such  a  sustained  eflfort 
unless  they  can  establish  some  form  of  local  college,  of 
which  more  hereafter ;  but  all  can  have  it  as  an  ideal  before 
them  from  the  commencement  of  their  existence.  To  excite 
interest  by  a  series  of  short  courses  on  isolated  topics  is  an 
excellent  thing  to  do.  The  public,  with  enough  education 
and  desire  for  culture  to  be  conscious  of  the  need  for  intel- 
lectual training  and  stimulus,  and  not  enough  leisure  or 
patience  or  capacity  to  become  regular  students,  must  never 
be  neglected.  It  is  a  great  and  a  good  work  to  put  refine- 
ment into  their  lives  and  enable  them  to  discover  a  new 
sense — the  sense  of  spiritual  enjoyment  as  distinct  from 
material  pleasure.  They  must  be  looked  after  for  their  own 
sakes,  but  not  for  their  own  sakes  exclusively.  Having 
gone  out  into  the  highways  and  hedges  and  compelled  them 
to  come  in,  we  must  win  from  among  them  recruits  for  the 
student  band,  whose  numbers  need  to  be  reinforced  from 
time  to  time  lest  they  shortly  waste  away.  And  we  cannot 
do  this  unless  we  provide  rest  and  continuous  work  such  as 
genuine  students  require.  The  centre  which  cares  for  short 
courses  only,  the  headquarters  which  provides  short  courses 
only  is  presenting  to  the  public  one  side  of  a  great  plan  as 
if  it  were  the  whole,  and  that  the  side  which  has  least 
affinity  with  university  aims  and  methods ;  while  the  centre 
and  the  headquarters  which  will  not  provide  short  courses 
at  all  is  deliberately  turning  its  back  on  that  missionary 
aspect  of  University  Extension  which  is  at  once  its  inspira- 
tion and  its  life.  Small  and  poor  centres  there  will  always 
be  which  cannot  undertake  more  than  a  short  course  at 
any  one  time.  But  even  these,  if  they  will  adopt  the  plan 
of  linking  their  courses  into  some  kind  of  educational 
sequence,  will  find  that  they  can  obtain  thereby  results  of 
no  mean  order  of  merit. 
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The  principle  of  linking,  developing  and  correlating  exist- 
ing agencies  was  carried  much  further  than  the  mere  assign- 
ment of  long  and  short  courses,  of  appropriate  places  as 
parts  of  an  undivided  whole.  We  have  had  in  times  past 
lecture-work,  class-work,  laboratory-work,  field  excursions, 
summer  meetings  and  historical  pilgrimages.  We  have  used 
paper-work,  oral  questions  and  answers,  essays  and  research 
work  as  means  of  driving  home  and  testing  the  instruction 
given.  We  have  rewarded  successful  students  with  a  vast 
variety  of  certificates,  some  of  which  are  already  recognized 
in  the  educational  world.  But  never  till  the  congress  was 
held  have  we  seriously  set  ourselves  to  piece  all  these  methods 
and  appliances  together  into  one  great  scheme  for  the 
advancement  of  higher  education  outside  the  walls  of  the 
universities,  and  to  make  an  ascending  series  of  certificates 
and  acknowledgments,  corresponding  step  by  step  with  the 
ascending  series  of  attainments  provided  for  by  our  scale  of 
opportunities  and  tests.  It  is  impossible  here  to  describe  in 
detail  the  plan  by  which  the  first  of  the  expert  committees 
strove  to  accomplish  this  result.  It  can  be  found  under  head 
B  in  the  first  part  of  the  committee's  report  and  in  Appen- 
dix B  on  page  39  of  the  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Congress.  All  I  can  find  time  and  space  to  say  is  that  one 
of  its  main  features  was  a  recommendation  that  the  instruc- 
tion given  at  summer  meetings  in  great  groups  of  subjects 
should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  arranged  so  as  to  continue  and 
carry  to  a  more  advanced  stage  the  instruction  already  given 
in  the  centres,  and  that  for  all  the  more  advanced  certificates 
a  corresponding  and  still  more  advanced  certificate  in 
honors  should  be  created,  which  should  be  given  for  work 
of  a  more  or  less  original  character  done  in  addition  to  the 
work  which  qualified  for  the  ordinary  certificate.  The 
example  of  I>)ndon  and  Oxford  in  instituting  sessional 
certificates  in  honors  was  regarded  as  worthy  of  general 
imitation,  and  it  was  suggested  that  there  were  many  ways 
of  arranging  for  the  performance  of  the  more  advanced 
work  required. 
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The  importance  of  providing  for  the  work  in  every  central 
place  a  permanent  local  agent,  and  if  possible  a  local 
habitation,  was  insisted  upon  again  and  again  ;  while  at  the 
same  time  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  closest  possible 
connection  between  the  universities  and  the  local  agencies  was 
emphasized.  Professor  Stuart  told  the  congress  how  in  the 
early  days  of  the  movement  he  was  able  through  private 
liberality  to  provide  for  a  time  a  superintendent  lecturer  for 
a  Midland  District .  But  there  were  no  public  funds  available, 
and  by  and  by  the  contributions  dropped  and  the  plan  with 
them.  Lately  the  wise  policy  of  Christ's  Church,  Oxford, 
has  supplied  by  means  of  one  of  its  studentships  the  stipend 
of  the  principal  of  the  flourishing  University  Extension 
college  at  Reading.  The  congress  applauded  Miss  Mont- 
gomery to  the  echo  when,  in  giving  an  account  of  the 
establishment  of  another  University  Extension  college  at 
Exeter,  she  pointedly  suggested  that  some  of  the  wealthier 
foundations  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  could  not  do  better 
than  alter  their  statutes  so  as  to  enable  them  to  make  similar 
provision  for  other  important  localities.  If  once  a  capable 
lecturer  and  good  organizer  can  be  put  into  a  district  to  have 
charge  of  it  for  three  or  four  years,  the  nucleus  of  a  local 
college  is  attained.  Classes  can  be  held  for  advanced  students, 
the  existing  agencies  in  the  district  can  be  made  to  act  in 
harmony,  little  by  little  desultory  eflFort  will  be  replaced  by 
united  action,  educational  results  of  a  kind  little  dreamed  of 
before  will  be  rapidly  produced,  and  possibly  in  time  a  local 
habitation  will  be  secured  and  a  full-blown  college  adorn 
the  central  place.  Private  liberality  and  State  aid  may  be 
invoked  to  assist  in  attaining  these  ends.  No  general  rules 
can  be  laid  down  as  to  the  circumstances  in  which  the  latter 
may  be  fairly  asked  for  and  beneficially  given.  But  one 
great  principle  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  with  regard 
to  it.  It  should  be  granted  in  such  a  way  as  to  evoke 
further  local  effort,  not  to  do  for  the  people  what  they  might 
do  for  themselves. 
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But  in  any  case  close  connection  with  the  central  society 
or  university  should  be  maintained.     It  should  be  close  as 
regards  the  lecturers  and  local  organizers,  who  should  be 
consulted  by  the  central  authorities.     Indeed,  the  lecturers 
ought,  in  the  opinion  of  the  congress,  to  be  liberally  repre- 
sented upon  the  governing  boards.     It  should  also  be  close 
as  regards  the  students.     The  Cambridge  (England)  affilia- 
tion scheme  and  the  Chicago  scheme  of  university  credits 
were  both  referred  to  with  approval  in  the  reports  adopted 
by  the  congress,  and  indications  of  further  developments^ 
especially  in  connection  with  the  anxiously  expected  teach- 
ing university  of  London,  were  freely  given.     In  fact,  no 
one  could  leave  the  congress  without  feeling  that  in  Univer- 
sity Extension  the  age  of  experiments  had  passed,  and  the 
gathered  experiences  of  the  races  and  peoples  who  had  tried 
the  movement  had  placed  it  on  a  new  and  secure  basis. 

Incidentally  a  number  of  results  were  attained,  which, 
though  not  so  striking  as  some  of  the  greater  and  more 
obvious  eflFects,  may  in  the  end  be  productive  of  almost  as 
much  good.  The  common  sense  of  all  was  brought  to  bear 
upon  a  number  of  casual  deficiencies,  each  peculiar  to  a  few 
organizations,  and  in  a  moment  every  one  of  the  defects  in 
question  stood  revealed  in  its  true  character.  It  is,  for 
instance,  a  pet  superstition  in  some  parts  of  America  and  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  that  University  Extension  work  can 
and  ought  to  be  done  for  nothing  or  next  to  nothing  by 
professors  and  instructors  engaged  in  the  ordinary  teaching 
of  schools  and  colleges.  But  this  idea  will  hardly  survive 
the  demonstration  given  by  the  Congress  that  the  University 
Extension  lecturer  is  an  educational  specialist  in  a  particular 
field.  Like  any  other  laborer,  he  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  like 
any  other  skilled  laborer,  his  special  aptitudes  cannot  be 
learned  in  a  day,  though  here  and  there  a  college  or  univer- 
sity professor  may  be  possessed  of  the  peculiar  gifts  required 
and  the  leisure  to  devote  a  part  of  his  time  to  the  work.  In 
England,  in  the  older  universities  and  especially  in  Cam- 
bridge, there  seems  to  be  a  notion  current  that  University 
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Extension  lecturers  in  active  work  are  not  fit  and  proper 
persons  to  share  in  the  central  management,  or  at  any  rate 
that  their  share  must  be  of  the  smallest  dimensions.  The 
reports  and  discussions  brought  out  clearly  that  this  was  an 
abnormal  state  of  affairs,  as  contrary  to  the  general  practice 
as  it  Is  to  sound  principle ;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  in 
future  it  will  be  largely  modified.  These  and  other  pro- 
vincialisms will  disappear,  not  so  much  by  reason  of  any 
formal  condemnation,  but  because  they  were  unable  to  bear 
examination  in  the  light  of  the  general  experience,  or  to 
make  out  a  case  for  themselves  in  the  private  intercourse 
which  the  numerous  social  gatherings  connected  with  the 
Congress  rendered  pleasant  and  easy.  Men  and  women 
engaged  in  a  common  work  exchanged  ideas  informally  over 
hospitable  tables  and  in  the  comers  of  cosy  reception  rooms, 
and  parted  with  a  new  sense  of  the  greatness  of  their  cause 
and  the  essential  unity  of  its  champions  all  over  the  world. 
As  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  suggested,  some  form  of  central 
committee  for  consultation  and  the  collection  of  information, 
ought  to  grow  as  a  permanent  institution  out  of  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Cong^ress ;  and  perhaps  even  the  interchange  of 
lecturers  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  may  become,  not  merely  an 
occasional  feature,  but  a  regular  part  of  the  University  Exten- 
sion scheme. 

T.  J.  Lawrbncb. 
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LET  me  preface  what  I  have  to  say  upon  University  Ex- 
tension in  Australia  by  recalling  briefly  what  has  been 
done.  In  August,  1891,  a  system  of  University  Extension 
closely  modeled  upon  that  in  force  in  England  was  estab- 
lished under  the  auspices  of  the  University  of  Melbourne. 
A  board  of  twelve  was  constituted,  consisting  of  four  nomi- 
nees of  the  university  council,  four  representatives  of  the 
professorial  staff",  and  four  members  co-opted  by  the  eight 
already  chosen ;  a  secretary,  without  salary  and  without  a 
seat  in  the  board,  was  appointed  ;  a  staff  of  lecturers  selec- 
ted, and  a  comprehensive  syllabus  of  subjects  published. 
Courses  of  six  or  twelve  lectures  were  offered,  and  the  fees 
fixed  respectively  at  ;^30  and  ;^5o.  With  this  organization 
the  board  appealed  to  the  public,  issuing  a  prospectus  in 
which  the  advantages  of  University  Extension  and  the  needs 
of  the  community  were  set  forth,  and  offering  to  any  who 
might  desire  them  the  services  of  competent  lecturers  upon 
subjects  of  interest  to  all  who  as  citizens  of  a  democracy 
wished  to  see  the  spread  of  a  wider  and  a  broader  culture 
among  those  who  constituted  the  state  and  controlled  or 
would  ultimately  control  its  policy  and  its  fortunes.  A  few 
public  meetings  were  held,  and  a  response  on  the  part  of  the 
public  awaited.  That  response  was  not  slow  in  making  itself 
heard.  The  result  was  the  establishment  in  1891  of  eight 
Local  Centres — five  being  in  Melbourne  and  its  suburbs,  three 
in  the  chief  country  towns ;  the  delivery  of  ten  courses  of 
six  lectures  each,  and  the  enrolment  of  1382  students.  In 
1892  these  numbers  showed  a  rapid  increase  :  the  number  of 
centres  rose  to  thirteen,  of  courses  to  nineteen,  of  students 
to  2018.  The  following  year  was  rendered  memorable  by  a 
commercial  crisis  of  unexampled  severity,  which  could  not 
but  react  unfavorably  upon  University  Extension.  In  conse- 
quence Extension  work  was   seriously  contracted:    seven 
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centres,  nine  courses,  1032  students  were  the  figures  for  the 
year.  Of  1894  i^  is  too  early  as  yet  to  speak:  so  far  five 
centres  are  in  work,  and  seven  courses  are  being  delivered. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  though  the  financial  crisis  was 
at  its  height  in  May,  1893,  ^^  effects  are  even  more  severely 
felt  in  the  present  year.  But  those  centres  which  have  con- 
tinued in  operation  are  stronger  now  than  they  have  ever 
been,  and  it  is  a  question  of  time  only  when  the  limits 
attained  in  1892  shall  be  again  reached  or  exceeded. 

In  New  South  Wales  a  form  of  University  Extension  was 
in  force  even  earlier.  At  Sydney,  as  at  several  other  of  our 
Australian  universities,  it  was  and  is  usual  to  repeat  in  the 
evening  to  a  different  audience  lectures  which  have  already 
been  delivered  during  the  day  to  matriculated  students. 
Backed  by  a  vote  of  ;^5oo  per  annum  from  the  government, 
Sydney  University  extended  this  system  of  evening  lectures 
to  locales  other  than  the  university  itself;  but  Local  Centres 
— in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  used  in  England — were 
not  established.  These  lectures  did  not  meet  with  all  the 
success  they  deserved  :  they  were  too  much  of  a  present  to 
the  community  to  be  valued  as  they  would  have  been  valued 
had  their  cost  to  the  audience  been  greater.  But  in  1893 
the  Sydney  system  was  somewhat  modified  in  the  direction 
of  a  closer  resemblance  to  that  which  had  proved  so  suc- 
cessful in  Victoria;  and  now  (1894)  Sydney  has  taken  an 
important  step  forward,  and,  supported  by  a  government 
grant,  has  felt  itself  able  to  make  the  secretaryship  a  paid 
ofl&ce.  The  effect  has  been  immediate.  With  a  fixed  salary, 
which  renders  him  independent,  the  secretary,  who  is  one  of 
the  board's  most  successful  lecturers,  has  become  in  effect  a 
staff  lecturer.  In  addition  to  his  secretarial  duties  he  is 
required  to  travel  through  the  country  districts  and  deliver 
a  certain  number  of  lectures  to  small  centres  whose  average 
membership  does  not  amount  to  more  than  twenty-five  or 
thirty.  This  is  the  one  improvement  in  organization  which 
is  absolutely  essential  to  the  lasting  success  and  usefulness 
of  University  Extension  in  Australia.     We  have  not,  what 
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has  created  University  Extension  in  England,  easy  and  rapid 
communication  by  rail.  The  railway  system,  excellent  so 
far  as  it  goes,  necessarily  waits  upon  population ;  and  our 
sparsely  populated  colonies  are  not  ripe  for  such  an  inter- 
lacing network  of  railroads  as  makes  the  **  university  on 
wheels  "  not  a  possibility  only,  but  an  actuality  in  England 
or  America. 

A  movement  of  a  slightly  different  character  took  definite 
form  during  last  year  in  Queensland.  This  colony  has  no 
university  of  its  own,  and  has  hitherto  been  content  to  make 
use  of  the  advantages  offered  by  the  universities  of  Mel- 
bourne and  Sydney.  But  a  growing  sense  of  the  wants  of 
Queensland  in  this  respect  led,  in  1893,  to  the  establishment 
of  a  system  of  University  Extension  which  was  modeled 
upon  and  afl5  Hated  to  that  already  in  force  in  New  South 
Wales.  A  large  and  popular  senate  was  created,  represent- 
ing all  sections  of  the  community,  and  the  issue  of  several 
enthusiastic  public  meetings  was  the  establishment  of  a 
University  Extension  society  in  Brisbane.  This  society  has 
somewhat  different  aims  from  those  of  similar  societies 
elsewhere :  it  aims  at  a  more  directly  academic  system  of 
tuition  ;  aims,  in  fact,  at  the  awakening  of  such  an  educated 
demand  for  higher  culture  as  must  issue  ultimately  in  the 
establishment  of  a  university  for  the  north.  A  beginning 
was  made  last  year  with  three  courses  and  two  lecturers ; 
but  the  movement  is  rapidly  growing,  and  we  understand 
that  this  year  seven  courses  will  be  given.  Sydney  Univer- 
sity approves  the  appointment  of  all  lecturers  nominated  by 
the  Brisbane  Council,  conducts  examinations,  and  issues 
tickets  to  successful  candidates.  But  Brisbane  has  followed 
Melbourne  in  adopting,  for  the  commencement  of  the  work, 
a  six-lecture  course  as  against  the  longer  course  of  ten  or 
twelve  upon  which  Sydney,  although  of  late  somewhat 
relaxing  the  strictness  of  its  regulations,  has  endeavored 
from  the  first  to  insist. 

In  the  autumn  of  1892,  Tasmania  created  a  university  and 
selected  Hobart,  the  capital,  as  its  seat.     Lectures  g^ven  in 
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Hobart  could,  however,  be  useful  only  to  those  residing  in 
the  south  of  the  island  ;  for  except  at  Melbourne  a  residential 
college  system  in  connection  with  the  several  universities  of 
Australasia  has  not  been  found  practicable.  It  was  decided, 
therefore,  to  add  to  the  work  of  the  university  a  department 
of  University  Extension ;  and  the  three  lecturers  who  form 
at  present  the  staff  of  the  university  were  required,  if  their 
services  were  demanded,  to  deliver  lectures  on  subjects 
included  in  the  university  curriculum  at  Launceston  also. 
Launceston  is  the  chief  town  of  the  northern  as  Hobart  of 
the  southern  half  of  the  island  ;  and  further,  to  give  lectures 
upon  kindred  subjects  but  of  a  more  popular  character,  in 
Hobart  or  its  vicinity,  outside  the  walls  of  the  University. 
Such,  in  brief,  is  the  story  of  what  has  been  done  in 
Australasia  in  the  way  of  University  Extension.  The  more 
difficult  task  remains  to  describe  the  character  of  the  work 
from  an  educational  standpoint ;  to  estimate  its  value ;  to 
forecast  its  scope  and  the  possibilities  of  its  development,  and 
to  gather  up  the  lessons  of  its  past.  I  will  summarize,  first, 
the  conditions  under  which  the  work  is  carried  on.  Of  the 
want  of  efficient  railway  communication  mention  has  already 
been  made.  This  want  makes  it  impossible  to  reach  the 
sparsely  populated  country  districts  without  some  form  of 
endowment  which  would  enable  us  to  create  a  thoroughly 
peripatetic  system.  Such  a  system  is  imperatively  required. 
Australian  governments  have  done  much  for  primary  educa- 
tion ;  little  or  nothing  for  secondary,  and  apart  from  the 
establishment  of  universities,  have  neglected  altogether  the 
wants  of  the  community  in  the  matter  of  that  broader 
culture  which  makes  the  life  of  the  individual  as  it  makes 
also  the  life  of  the  State.  At  present  nearly  half  the  popula- 
lation  is  massed  together  in  the  large  towns,  so  that  the 
universities  are  available  for  a  much  higher  percentage  of 
the  aggregate  population  than  are  those  of  England  or  even 
perhaps  those  of  the  United  States.  Low  fees,  the  absence 
of  any  residential  system,  facilities  unknown  at  home  in  the 
direction  of  more  suitable  hours  and  a  more  suitable  locale 
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for  lectures,  render  these  universities  far  better  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  the  community  than  the  English  universities, 
removed  as  they  are  from  the  centres  of  population  and 
divorced  from  the  current  of  most  active  national  life.  But 
this  distribution  of  population  cannot  be  permanent.  Of  the 
character  of  the  Australian  as  fitting  or  unfitting  him  for 
the  form  of  education  which  University  Extension  aims  at 
supplying,  it  seems  hardly  necessary  to  speak.  Excepting 
Queensland,  where  a  different  national  type  will  in  due 
course  be  developed,  the  Australian  of  Victoria  or  New 
South  Wales  or  New  Zealand  does  not  differ  materially 
from  his  English  brethren — differs  indeed  far  less  than  the 
American  from  the  original  English  character.  The  average 
Australian  is  also  better  trained  in  the  elementary  branches 
of  education ;  but  the  culture  of  the  few  is  far  inferior  to 
the  culture  of  the  upper  classes  in  England.  Outside  the 
towns  nothing  is  done  for  higher  education  beyond  the  too 
often  misdirected  attempts  of  individual  effort.  Yet  it  is 
just  these  country  districts  which  it  is  of  primary  importance 
that  we  should  reach.  And  there  is  another  difficulty. 
Outside  the  regular  staff  of  the  university,  whose  time 
is  sufficiently  occupied  as  it  is,  competent  lecturers  are 
few,  while  local  centres  are  shy  of  inviting  new  men  to 
lecture  to  them,  so  that  the  immediate  usefulness  of  the 
movement  is  seriously  impaired.  In  New  South  Wales  the 
difficulty  has  been  partly  met  by  appointing  local  men  as 
lecturers  ;  but  this  in  Australia  is  a  dangerous  policy  against 
which  the  Melbourne  Board  has  steadilj*^  set  its  face. 

Taken  as  a  whole  it  must  be  admitted  that  University- 
Extension  in  Australia  is  less  academic  in  character  than 
University  Extension  in  England,  although  some  exception 
must  be  made  in  favor  of  New  South  Wales.  In  Victoria 
the  majority  of  the  courses  delivered  have  not  been  followed 
by  examination  ;  where  an  examination  has  been  held  the 
number  of  candidates  has  been  insignificant.  Nor  is  there 
much  to  show  in  the  way  of  periodical  essays  by  students. 
One  difficulty  is  our  distance  from  the  book  market.     An 
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adequate  supply  of  textbooks  cannot  be  obtained  except  by 
ordering  from  London,  and  fully  three  months  must  elapse 
before  the  books  are  delivered  in  Melbourne.  Nor  have 
funds  as  yet  been  available  to  form  and  maintain  traveling 
libraries,  although  the  provision  of  these  libraries  is  essential 
if  the  lectures  are  to  take  rank  as  one  of  the  agencies  for  higher 
education.  On  the  other  hand  really  good  work  has  been 
done  in  the  establishment  of  practical  classes  in  connection 
with  the  lectures :  and  in  more  than  one  centre  there  has 
been  closer  and  more  individual  tuition  of  students  by  the 
lecturer  than  is  found,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  under  the 
English  system.  A  new  method  has  been  tried  with  very 
satisfactory  results.  A  course  of  six  lectures  is  extended 
over  a  p2riod  of  three  months,  the  lectures  being  given  at 
intervals  of  a  fortnight.  During  the  intervening  week  a 
class  of  students  meets  and  is  directed  either  by  the  lecturer 
or  by  a  competent  deputy.  At  this  class,* work  of  a  more 
practical  kind  is  undertaken,  and  as  the  number  of  students 
varies  from  ten  to  twenty-five  the  lecturer  is  able  to  give 
them  individual  attention  and  direction.  Moreover,  this 
class  does  not  disband  on  the  completion  of  the  lectures, 
and  in  one  case  the  same  subject  has  been  studied  continu- 
ously for  eighteen  months.  In  all  instances  work  so  done  is 
in  addition  to  the  regular  class  which  follows  upon  the 
lecture. 

Among  the  editorial  notes  of  the  May  number  of  Univer- 
sity Extension  (Philadelphia),  I  observed  a  significant 
heading:  ''Chicago  Abolishes  Extension  Examinations." 
**  The  examination,"  writes  the  editor,  **  is  a  very  prominent 
part  of  Extension  teaching,  as  it  is  of  all  other  educational 
work  in  England.  With  Americans  it  is  not ;  and,  speaking 
generally,  it  is  regarded  with  less  favor  every  year."  Again, 
*' There  are  many  substantial  reasons  for  believing  that 
Extension  lecture  teaching  will  accomplish  its  best  results 
when,  as  Professor  Moulton  declares.  Extension  is  to  *put 
the  whole  force  of  the  lecture  movement  on  the  people  who 
want  to  read  and  study,  and  have  their  reading  and  study 
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Stimulated. ' ' '  This  change  which  Chicago  is  making  seems 
to  me  one  of  importance ;  and  the  experience  of  America 
bears  out  our  experience  in  Victoria.  Almost  simultaneously 
I  learn  that  Oxford  University  proposes  to  institute — I  trust 
by  this  time  has  already  instituted — ** research  degrees." 
There  are  not  wanting  other  indications  that  the  omnipotence 
of  our  examination  system  will  shortly  be  called  in  question 
with  a  decision  and  an  emphasis  on  the  part  of  its  opponents 
which  have  not  marked  previous  protests.  It  is,  in  truth,  an 
old  question,  to  which,  at  any  rate  in  modem  times,  there 
has  been  little  hope  of  a  satisfactory  answer  until  the  inaugu- 
ration of  a  new  system  of  higher  education  made  possible  in 
the  future  what  in  the  past  had  been  no  more  than  a  cher- 
ished but  impracticable  aspiration.  For  we  have  come 
within  view  of  a  parting  of  the  ways.  It  has  long  been 
evident  that  the  immediate  want  in  higher  education  at  the 
present  day  is  the  spread  of  a  culture  which  shall  not  be 
individual,  but,  in  the  true  sense,  national.  Can  we  in  fact 
re-create  under  the  different  conditions  of  modem  life  that 
race-culture  which  is  the  characteristic  of  the  city-state  of 
the  ancients  ?  This  is  the  question  which  with  increasing 
insistence  and  increasing  clearness  we  are  constantly  putting 
to  ourselves.  It  is  forced  upon  us  from  every  side :  it  is 
essentially  a  question  of  present-day  politics.  But  a  culture 
which  is  national,  an  education  of  the  people,  is  not  attain- 
able through  examination  or  the  kind  of  work  which  exam- 
ination implies :  the  examination-stimulus  is  not  here 
applicable.  I  remember  reading  an  article  by  W.  Walter 
Wren,  I  think  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  of  October  or 
November,.  1891,  in  which  the  writer  attempted  a  defence  of 
cram- work.  The  gist  of  his  apology  lay  in  the  assertion  that 
cramming  induced  a  habit  of  rapid  acquisition  and  rapid 
utilization  of  knowledge  :  but  Mr.  Wren  did  not  venture  to 
assert  that  the  knowledge  acquired  was  retained,  or  that  it 
contributed  to  a  broader  culture.  Study  of  any  kind,  if  its 
horizon  is  the  limited  horizon  of  examination,  loses  no  small 
part  of  its  value :  remove  the  pressure  and  in  too  many  cases 
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the  habit  of  study  is  impaired,  if  not  destroyed.  Dishonest 
methods  of  work  are  fostered :  a  false  standard  of  excel- 
lence is  set  up :  the  genuine  student  is  proportionally  dis- 
couraged ;  but  the  loss  is  heaviest  to  the  man  who  succeeds. 
Success  in  examination  has  spelt  to  many  men  intellectual, 
even  moral,  ruin.  An  Oxford  professor,  one  of  the  ablest, 
certainly  one  of  the  most  vigorous  of  his  class,  speaking  of  a 
scholar  who  had  wound  up  his  career  at  the  university  with 
a  high  place  in  the  first  class,  said,  ''  He  has  plenty  of  reserve 
on  force,  a  rare  thing  amongst  our  untrained  men.*'  There 
is  ground  for  the  same  complaint  almost  everjrwhere — over- 
training. Half  our  men,  like  a  famous  scholar,  **  read  them- 
selves into  ignorance."  Some  of  our  educational  tools  have 
served  their  day :  let  the  fact  be  acknowledged  and  the  tools 
replaced.  There  is  no  question  as  to  whether  they  can  still 
turn  out  good  work  :  we  cannot  afford  to  stop  short  of  the 
best.  In  education  alone  there  has  been  failure  to  elaborate 
a  satisfactory  division  of  labor.  Each  generation  produces 
one,  two,  half  a  dozen  men  who  are  capable  of  deep  and 
protracted  thought:  we  modems,  on  the  other  hand,  waste 
an  incalculable  force,  immeasurable  possibility,  in  the  effort 
to  manufacture  originality.  The  few  can  take  care  of  them- 
selves :  attention  is  claimed  by  the  many.  Much  has  been 
done,  more  will  be  done,  to  create  a  universal  physical  cul- 
ture :  little  has  been  done,  much  must  be  done,  to  create  a 
universal  mental  culture.  It  is  a  possible  ideal.  Scepticism 
retorts  the  charge  of  superficiality.  There  is  no  need  to  be 
ashamed.  SuperficiaUty  is  the  beginning  of  a  better  era : 
you  cannot  feed  babes  with  strong  meat.  Human  life  wants 
remoulding ;  its  intellectual  capabilities  are  undeveloped  ;  it 
has  insufficient  opportunity  for  mental  expansion.  That  is  a 
ridiculous  blunder  by  which  the  world  has  persuaded  itself 
that  only  a  few  can  be  saved  educationally.  Calvinism  is  a 
condemned  creed  in  education  as  well  as  in  theology. 

University  Extension  is  only  the  beginning — a  very  hum- 
ble beginning  it  is  true,  but  still  a  beginning.  But  the  new 
life  of  University  Extension  becomes  a  second  death,  if  we 
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lose  sight  of  the  ideal  of  a  universal  culture  of  the  people  as 
a  whole.  The  church  has  adopted  many  curious  methods  in 
the  endeavor  to  recover  a  position  it  has  finally  lost,  but  as 
yet  it  has  not  tried  to  teach  morality  by  examination.  One 
day  it  will  be  understood  that  to  educate  by  examination  is 
no  less  absurd.  Tacitus*  saying  deserves  a  wider  application 
— **  In  warfare  it  is  the  eye  always  which  is  first  defeated." 
The  method  of  eye  and  ear  once  restored,  education  may  look 
forward  to  a  steady  progress  along  the  right  pat]i.  Art  is 
not  learnt — it  is  felt.  Plato's  position  is  still  unshaken — 
knowledge  is  not  teachable.  Many  have  seen  in  Plato  a 
dreamer,  a  poet,  a  honey-lipped  philosopher:  few  have 
recognized  his  strong  common  sense.  There  are  still  many 
lessons  which  may  be  drawn  from  Greece.  Not  least  impor- 
tant in  the  present  day  is  this  that  the  highest  culture  cannot 
be  impressed  by  force  of  doctrinal  method  and  that  culture 
itself  must  be  a  culture  of  the  people,  not  of  the  individual. 

H.  Arnoi^d  Tubes. 


EDITORIAL. 


There  is  no  position,  perhaps,   which 

The  better  tests  the  character  and  ability  of  a 

lecturer        ^  man,  than  that  which    the  lecturer  in 

and  his  Work.    University  Extension  teaching  is  called 

upon  to  occupy.  He  must  meet  an  audience 
which  is  many  times  more  difficult  to  satisfy  and  retain  than 
that  which  greets  the  college  instructor  or  university  pro- 
fessor. The  latter  can  compel  their  auditors  to  remain  and 
listen,  even  though  it  be  in  a  perfunctory  manner,  to  their  dis- 
quisitions ;  and  in  impending  required  examinations  they  have 
a  powerful  means  of  compelling  study  and  attendance  upon 
classes.  Such  is  not  the  case  with  the  University  Extension 
lecturer.  He  has  no  such  vantage  ground.  The  only  com- 
pelling influence  which  he  can  exert  toward  drawing  and 
holding  his  audience  is  the  attractiveness  of  his  subject  and 
his  persuasive  manner  and  speech.  The  secret  of  success  in 
University  Extension  teaching,  as  indeed  in  all  other  occu- 
pations where  men  have  to  influence  their  fellows  by  the  arts 
of  speech,  is  to  be  found  in  the  character  and  manner  of  the 
lecturer.  It  is  not  enough  to  be  profoundly  learned  ;  some 
of  the  most  dismal  failures  in  this  mode  of  carrying  on  gen- 
eral education  have  been  made  by  men  of  great  ability  and  wide 
learning.  Nor  can  he  treat  his  hearers  and  students  or  his 
subject  in  a  jocular  or  sarcastic  way,  nor  state  his  views  in  a 
dogmatic  or  dictatorial  manner.  He  can  not,  like  the  college 
instructor,  be  a  free  lance  with  impunity,  recklessly  criticising 
other's  beliefs  and  preconceptions  in  the  treatment  of  subjects 
about  which  men  have  deeply  rooted  opinions  and  prejudices. 
By  none  of  these  tricks  and  turns  of  oratory  can  the  Exten- 
sion lecturer  expect  to  win  the  constant  attention  of  his 
audience  and  the  implicit  trust  which  all  should  feel  toward 
those  who  essay  deliberate  and  orderly  instruction.     He 
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must  be  open,  honest,  earnest  in  his  work,  and  sincerely 
desirous  of  carrying  the  messages  of  **  sweetness  and  light ' ' 
to  his  hearers.  The  Extension  audiences  in  this  country  will 
come  more  and  more  to  demand  substantial  instruction  as 
University  Extension  becomes  more  firmly  established  and 
the  people  perceive  the  great  and  beneficial  difference  be- 
tween Extension  courses  and  isolated  and  heterogeneous 
popular  lectures.  But  from  the  very  voluntary  nature  of 
Extension  audiences,  this  demand  will  be  more  imperative 
and  difficult  to  meet.  The  lecturer  must  be  endowed  with 
the  faculty  of  comprehensive  and  vivid  speech,  able  to  pre- 
sent clearly  and  concisely  the  fruits  of  his  studies  so  as  both 
to  instruct  his  hearers  and  inspire  them  with  the  purpose 
and  energy  of  independent  study  and  research.  This  he  can 
succeed  in  doing  by  convincing  them  that  he  is  giving  thetn 
his  very  best,  and  that  his  whole  mind  and  heart  is  in  his 
work.  He  must  believe  in  the  goodness  and  usefulness  of 
his  work  and  the  cause  in  which  he  is  engaged.  Then 
and  then  only  will  he  attain  that  potent  influence  which 
all  successful  teachers  exercise  over  the  minds  and  lives 
of  those  whom  they  teach. 

The  work  of  the  University  Extension  lecturer  to  a  great 
extent  in  the  present  is  very  much  like  that  performed  by 
the  clergy  in  times  past.  The  clergy  and  the  church  during 
the  Middle  Ages  taught  and  guided  the  people.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  preacher  in  moulding  and  directing  their  lives 
and  in  determining  the  course  of  political  action  was  great, 
and  to  an  extent  scarcely  realizable  by  us  in  these  days. 
But  the  authoritative  power  of  the  preacher  has,  among  us  at 
least,  entirely  departed.  His  chief  work  consists  in  preach- 
ing to  his  people,  inculcating  righteousness  and  inspiring 
men  to  live  justly  and  nobly  and  to  strive  after  high  ideals. 
But  he  no  longer  exercises  that  definite  and  decisive  influ- 
ence over  his  hearers  that  in  ages  gone  by  he  did  so  con- 
spicuously and  withal  so  beneficently.  His  power  and 
influence  have  gone  into  other  hands.  The  press,  social  and 
political  clubs,  organizations,  laboring  men's  associations, 
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Christian  Endeavor  societies,  and  many  others  too  numerous 
to  mention  have,  as  Professor  Simon  N.  Patten  has  ab-eady 
pointed  out  in  his  noteworthy  article  on  **The  Place  of 
University  Extension  "  in  this  journal,  absorbed  most  of  the 
power  and  prestige  of  the  preacher.  The  press  perhaps 
exerts  the  most  powerful  and  most  direct  influence  in  teach- 
ing and  guiding  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  the  people.  But 
it,  as  all  of  the  other  forms  of  corporate  influence,  lacks  the 
vital  element  of  the  preacher's  power — the  living,  persuad- 
ing, inspiring  personality. 

It  is  here  that  we  have  the  promise  of  the  potent  influence 
for  good  in  the  work  of  the  University  Extension  lecturer. 
More  appropriately  and  more  successfully  than  the  preacher, 
he  can  instruct  his  hearers  in  definite  and  decisive  ways ;  he 
can  map  out  lines  of  social  improvement ;  he  can  suggest 
and  urge  concrete  measures  for  political  reforms,  and,  though 
he  can  not  compel  acceptance  of  his  views  and  determine 
and  direct  the  actions  of  the  people  as  did  the  priests  of  old, 
he  can  by  well  considered  effort  and  convincing  speech 
inspire  and  energize  them  so  that  they  will  carry  his  instruc- 
tion into  the  legislation  and  movements,  everywhere  working 
for  social  improvement.  The  office  of  the  lecturer,  it  seems 
to  us,  can  not  but  expand  in  influence  and  usefulness. 


**Our  most  immediately  pressing 
Democracy  j^^^  urgent  duty  is  to  make  a  strenu- 

University  Extension.     °)^^  *«empt  to  educate  the  English 

Democracy.  *  *  *  In  University 
Extension  work  we  are  dealing  with  politics,  but  not  as 
party  men.*'  These  significant  words  were  spoken  at  the 
London  Extension  Congress  last  June  by  Mr.  Michael  E. 
Sadler,  Secretary  of  the  Oxford  Extension  Delegacy,  in  the 
course  of  his  remarks  seconding  Professor  R.  C.  Jebb's 
motion  that  the  Congress  accept  the  report  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  consider  **  the  means  of  preserving  and  further 
developing  the  educational  character  of  University  Extension 
work.  * '     The  sentiment  and  purpose  which  they  express  are 
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of  the  profoundest  significance  when  we  consider  them  in 
the  light  of  the  momentous  political  and  social  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  society  and  the  State  since  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century.  The  progress  toward  democracy, 
the  development  of  the  feeling  of  democracy  and  the  growth 
of  the  conscious  desire  of  the  peoples  of  the  western  world  to 
live  under  this  form  of  government  has  been  universal  and 
rapid  during  the  last  fifty  years.  The  problem  of  political 
and  general  education  for  the  people  has  come  naturally  to 
be  a  question  of  the  deepest  and  widest  consequence. 

It  has  only  been  of  late  years  that  the  people,  the  masses, 
have  come  fully  to  realize  their  position  and  power  in  the 
State.  That  which  they  need  most  of  all,  therefore,  in  order 
for  them  properly  to  perform  their  part  in  carrying  on  the 
activities  of  the  State  and  to  maintain  that  peace  and  good 
order  so  vital  to  the  welfare  of  society,  is  civic  education. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  people  have  learned  much  from  the  rough 
and  ofttimes  bitter  experience  of  political  freedom,  and  their 
ill-advised  attempts  to  promote  the  general  welfare  through 
legislation  ;  and  they  will  continue  to  learn  in  the  same 
school.  But  a  people  makes  the  greatest  progress  when 
it  begins  to  learn  from  its  own  experience,  when  the 
past  and  the  present  are  compared  and  their  lessons  are  fol- 
lowed. It  is  in  spreading  knowledge,  in  teaching  and 
enforcing  these  lessons,  in  bringing  to  people  the  fruits 
of  science,  study  and  research,,  in  showing  them  why  gov- 
ernment and  social  institutions  are  necessary,  why  law  must 
be  maintained  and  respected,  and  how  life  and  society  may 
be  purified  and  elevated  by  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  that  University  Extension  teaching  with  its  pecul- 
iar method  of  itinerant  lecturing  can  perform  a  great  service 
in  educating  the  English  democracy.  Extensionists  in  the 
old  world  and  the  new  are  consciously  striving  to  promote 
the  general  education  of  the  people  because  of  its  vital 
bearing  upon  the  safety  of  our  democracy.  If  we  believe 
in  democracy  we  must  believe  in  and  help  on  universal 
education.     The  two  are  necessarily  involved,  it  seems  to  us. 
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As  we  have  already  stated,  the  Extension  lecturer  occupies 
a  peculiar  position  wherein  he  can  exert  a  steady  and  great 
influence  in  instructing  and  guiding  the  people  toward 
political  and  social  reforms  and  a  higher  social  life.  He  can 
hold  this  position  and  exert  this  influence  without  incurring 
the  charge  of  partisanship.  His  mission  is  to  carry  truth 
and  if  he  have  the  true  spirit  of  the  scientific  student  and 
of  the  teacher  he  can  promote  truth  successfully. 


NEW   BOOKS. 


A  History  op  thb  Unitbd  States  for  Schooi^.  By  John  Piske. 
With  Topical  Analysis,  Suggestive  Questions  and  Directions  for 
Teachers,  by  Frank  A.  Hill.  Pp.  xxi,  474.  Boston  :  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  1894.    Price,  |i.oo  Net. 

It  is  difficult  to  appreciate  the  great  labor  involved  in  preparing  a 
suitable  textbook  upon  the  History  of  the  United  States  for  use  in  our 
schools.  The  imperative  necessity  of  judicious  selection  of  data  and 
of  condensation  in  the  narrative  and  of  luminous  and  suggestive 
exposition  make  the  task  truly  immense.  Few  men  have  succeeded 
in  performing  it.  Mr.  Piske  undoubtedly  possesses  these  rarest  of  gifts 
to  a  remarkable  degree  and  this,  his  latest  work,  is  evidence  of  his 
versatility  in  the  art  of  book  making.  In  graphic  narrative  we  have 
told  in  the  simplest  of  language  the  story  of  this  country's  develop- 
ment wherein  we  have  treated  more  prominently  than  is  usually  the 
case  those  phases  of  our  history  to  be  found  in  the  life  and  customs  of 
the  people  and  the  literary  and  industrial  annals  of  America.  Lack  of 
space  doubtless  is  the  cause  for  an  undue  brevity  in  treating  the 
events  of  the  last  fifty  years  of  our  history  compared  with  the  atten- 
tion accorded  events  of  an  earlier  date.  This  work  is  noteworthy  for 
the  numerous  aids  to  study  which  it  contains.  Mr.  Hill  is  well-known 
for  his  ability  in  this  direction.  Besides  the  Questions  and  Suggested 
Topics  for  research  there  are  quite  full  bibliographical  lists  and  aids  to 
collateral  reading. 

The  appendix  contains,  in  addition  to  the  Constitution  and  instruc- 
tive tables,  a  Bibliography  of  State  Histories  with  full  and  careful 
statements  in  regard  to  the  derivation  of  the  names  of  the  States ;  a 
Bibliography  of  Successive  Historical  Epochs ;  a  list  of  Novels,  Poems, 
Songs,  etc.,  relating  to  American  history ;  a  Minimum  Library  of 
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Reference.  The  volume  is  substantially  bound  in  leather,  clearly 
printed  on  good  paper  and  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  maps  and 
illustrations. 

EuROPS,  1789-18 15.    By  H.  Morse  Stephens.    Period  VII.     Pp.  xvi, 
423.     New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1893.     Price,  I1.40. 

Mr.  Morse  has  attempted  to  cover  the  history  of  all  Europe  dur- 
ing this  period,  and  he  almost  bewilders  the  reader  with  the  mass  of 
details  he  has  crowded  into  this  volume.  France  naturally  occupies 
the  most  prominent  place  in  the  narrative,  but  events  seem  to  be 
presented  chiefly  from  the  point  of  view  of  Paris ;  not,  however,  with 
any  noticeable  prejudice.  Military  details  greet  us  in  great  profusion, 
and  the  personal  and  spectacular  elements  stand  forth  more  markedly 
than  do  the  institutional  and  social  developments  of  this  momentous 
epoch  in  the  world's  history.  The  style  of  the  narrative  is  excep- 
tionally clear  and  concise,  carrying  the  reader  swiftly  along.  There 
are  six  valuable  appendices,  an  elaborate  index  of  forty-six  pages, 
and  four  maps  intended  to  show  the  limits  of  the  principal  States  of 
Europe  at  the  beginning  of  1789,  after  the  rearrangement  in  1803,  at 
the  height  of  Napoleon's  power  in  1810,  and  according  to  the  settle- 
ment made  by  the  Cong^ress  of  Vienna  in  1815.  The  general  reader 
and  student  have  in  this  volume  perhaps  the  best  summary  presentation 
of  the  events  and  developments  of  this  period  to  be  had  anywhere. 

The  Unemployed.    By  Geoffrey  Drage.    Pp.  xiv,  276.    London  and 
New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  18^.     Price  |i.5a 

It  seems  almost  incredible,  bewildered  as  we  have  been  for  years 
with  innumerable  articles  and  monographs  on  this  subject,  that  the 
claims  of  this  volume  to  be  the  only  work  dealing  "  comprehensively 
with  the  question  of  the  imemployed  **  can  be  true ;  yet  such  seems 
to  be  the  fact.  Mr.  Drage  arraigns  somewhat  severely  the  work  of  the 
English  Board  of  Trade  in  their  recent  Blue  Book  on  this  subject. 
He  first  classifies  the  agencies  dealing  with  the  unemployed ;  in  part 
second  he  describes  (all  too  briefly)  what  has  been  done  hitherto  to 
solve  the  problem ;  in  part  three  the  nature  and  causes  axe  touched 
upon  ;  and  finally  he  discusses  what  can  be  done  in  the  future  to  solve 
it.  The  author  is  too  concise  for  the  average  student,  particularly  in 
Parts  I  and  II.  He  assumes  too  great  a  knowledge  of  charitable 
institution^ .  He  could  have  gone  into  greater  descriptive  detail  with- 
out at  all  detracting  from  the  value  of  the  work,  which  is  great.  Mr. 
Drage  is  markedly  conservative  in  his  comments  and  criticisms  and 
proposals,  more  so  perhaps  than  some  enthusiastic  workers  would  wish. 


University  Extension. 


THE  EXTENSION  OF  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION* 


THE  environment  of  University  Extension  in  America 
is  necessarily  quite  different  from  that  of  its  native 
England.      Indeed,  a  difference  is  patent  in  contrasting 
various  portions  of  America.     Some  parts  are  so  thickly 
populated  that  it  is  possible  to  organize  centres  in  closely 
connected  localities,  and  no  community  need  despair  of  hav- 
ing  the  benefit  of  the  work  because  of  a  lack  of  patronage. 
In  other  sections,  the  rural  portions  are  so  thinly  populated 
that  the  securing  of  a  sufficient  number  of  interested  persons 
is  a  matter  for  grave  consideration  and  frequent  disappoint- 
ment.     The  inhabitants  of  a  city,  being  engaged  for  the 
most  part  in  mercantile,  industrial  and  kindred  pursuits, 
rearing  their  children  in  the  intellectual  atmosphere  of  public 
schools,  churches  and  libraries,  present  both  the  possibility 
of  intellectual  growth  and  a  consequent  desire  for  it.     By 
combining  their  financial  resources  they  are  enabled,  at  a 
small  cost  to  each,  to  bring  university  benefits  to  their  doors. 
Organization,  from  long  training  and  participation,  comes  to 
be  a  matter  of  course  ;  capable  leaders  are  a  natural  result. 
The  seeds  of  University  Extension,  transplanted  from  Eng- 
land, where  population  is  dense  and  distances  between  cities 
short,  found  lodgment  in  America  in  the  soil  of  cities  made 
fertile  by  the  natural  causes  noted  above.     It  has  spread, 
for  the  most  part,  in  what  might  be  roughly  considered 
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concentric  circles  from  these  city  starting  points.  Its  prog- 
ress elsewhere  has  been  greatly  assisted  by  the  co-operation 
of  various  colleges  and  universities.  This  is  especially  true 
in  the  West  of  the  national  or  ** land  grant*'  institutions, 
such  as  the  Universities  of  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  Idaho  and  California,  many  of  which  have  formed 
new  centres  of  radiation  by  organizing  Extension  depart- 
ments, supported  from  their  own  funds. 

As  has  been  indicated,  the  movement  has  been  confined 
generally  to  the  cities  and  larger  towns.  Yet  even  with  the 
natural  advantages  which  they  include,  the  problem  has 
been  in  the  newer  States  a  serious  one.  The  University  of 
Wyoming  finds  but  four  cities  which  its  lecturers' can  reach, 
except  in  vacations.  No  such  difficulties  confront  the  States 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  with  the  large  number  of  cities  and 
the  varied  facilities  for  transportation,  with  the  supply  of 
lecturers  and  teachers  from  the  well  organized  regular  staffs 
of  Philadelphia,  Albany  and  Chicago,  supplemented  by  the 
aflfiliated  faculties  of  the  various  schools  and  colleges. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  average  country  districts,  which 
seem  least  likely  at  present  to  have  the  benefit  of  this 
movement,  stand  most  in  need  of  it.  Deprived  of  the  many 
advantages  which  have  been  enumerated  as  belonging  to 
their  more  fortunate  urban  brethren,  dependent  upon  the 
most  meagre  resources  for  their  enlightenment  and  pastime, 
they  are  in  immediate  need  of  such  assistance  as  University 
Extension  promises. 

It  may  be  argued  that  their  stage  of  development  and 
environment  prepares  them  only  for  such  advantages  as  they 
find  themselves  naturally  surrounded  with.  Yet  this  imma- 
ture stage  is  due  mainly  to  their  previous  lack  of  contact 
with  that  which  kindles  enthusiasm,  creates  new  ideals  and 
inspires  a  desire  for  higher  living.  It  is  true  that  the  field 
is  not  an  inspiring  one  at  first  sight.  The  lecturer  (and 
would  that  kind  Providence  had  inspired  the  fathers  of  Uni- 
versity Extension  to  use  the  word  ** teacher'*  rather  than 
**  lecturer  ")»  who  comes  fi^sh  from  the  inherited  culture  and 
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trained  refinement  of  the  city,  may  feel  the  suddenness  of 
the  contrast ;  but  in  the  gatherings  of  the  country  he  will 
find  a  responsiveness,  a  S3rmpathy  and  an  earnestness  which 
he  may  depend  upon  to  continue  during  his  course. 

Here  much  will  depend  upon  the  lecturer.  And,  indeed, 
where  does  not  a  grave  responsibility  rest  upon  that  indi- 
vidual ?  If  he  goes  forth  advertising  to  cure  all  diseases 
intellectual,  pursuing  the  methods  of  a  quack,  he  will  beget 
a  community  of  quacks.  His  lofty  ideas  of  aestheticism, 
his  glittering  generalities,  his  eternals  and  everlastings,  his 
scintillating  fireworks  of  rhetoric  and  oratory,  will  produce 
a  mushroom  growth  of  shoddy  profundity,  of  false  ideals, 
of  placid  and  self-satisfied  erudition,  which  needs  but  a  fi-esh 
coat  of  paint  on  the  village  to  produce  a  veritable  **  Canter- 
bury." If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lecturer  comes  into  a 
community,  and  especially  into  a  rural  community,  deeply 
grateful  for  the  advantages  he  has  enjoyed,  and  profoundly 
impressed  with  the  corresponding  obligations  resting  upon 
him,  with  keen  sympathy  for  the  first  crude  attempts  of 
many  minds  which  have  lain  dormant  for  years  and  are  now 
striving  with  pitiful  gropings  to  bring  unused  faculties  into 
play  again,  if  he  enters  his  circle  and  handles  it  with  that 
superhuman  discretion  which  characterizes  all  successful 
missionary  efibrt — if  the  lecturer  goes  forth  in  this  mood,  he 
can  readily  create  and  foster  a  spirit  of  thought  and  investi- 
gation which  will  produce  most  desirable  results. 

No  centre  can  rise  above  the  level  of  the  source  of  its  in- 
spiration— the  teacher.  It  is  equally  important  then  that 
this  source  be  of  sufficient  weight  and  dignity  to  beget  con- 
fidence and  arouse  inspiration,  and  that  it  be  not  so  lofty  as 
to  rise  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  hearers.  The  latter  may  be 
brought  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  plane,  but  the  speaker 
must  begin  at  their  level. 

Indeed,  the  greatest  good  is  often  done  upon  a  lower  plane. 
Personally,  within  the  limited  experience  of  the  writer  in 
Extension  work,  the  most  inspiration  was  obtained  from  the 
face  of  a  carpet- weaver,  who  sat  in  his  accustomed  place  in 
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the  front  row,  night  after  night,  only  by  a  sacrifice  from  his 
scanty  earnings.  Accustomed  to  weave  his  own  thoughts 
to  the  click  of  the  loom  in  his  little  shop,  yet,  for  lack  of 
early  training,  he  had  been  unable  to  perceive  the  great  laws 
of  cause  and  efifect  which  a  brief  r6sum£  of  our  national 
history  gave  to  him.  This  is  the  class  to  be  found  largely 
in  the  smaller  communities  and  outlying  districts,  earnest 
in  its  desires,  free  from  the  multitudinous  distractions  and 
varied  amusements  of  city  life,  a  class  wTiich  most  needs 
University  Extension,  and  yet  is  precluded  from  it. 

During  the  coming  winter,  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
139  Institutes,  or  Farmers'  meetings,  will  be  held  under  the 
direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  One  who  sup- 
poses that  the  discussions  in  these  gatherings  are  confined 
to  practical  farming,  to  financial  management  and  to  pure 
money-getting,  need  but  attend  one  in  order  to  see  his  mis- 
take. Educational  questions,  domestic  improvement,  politi- 
cal and  national  issues  and  desires  for  better  and  higher  lives, 
share  with  purely  agricultural  topics.  Local  essays  and 
other  writings,  presenting  ideas  evolved  from  the  field  and 
dairy,  indicate  slightly  the  possibilities  which  a  wider 
training  might  bring  forth.  I  venture  the  assertion  that  in 
the  majority  of  these  communities,  profitable  and  continuous 
centres  could  be  formed,  were  the  organizers  and  the  means 
available.  Yet  centres  are  impossible  in  such  localities  with 
the  present  limitations  upon  them. 

The  Extension  of  University  Extension  presupposes  the 
removal  of  certain  barriers  and  limitations.  One  restriction 
is  found  in  the  lack  of  libraries,  both  private  and  public.  It 
needs  but  an  inquiry  into  the  private  resources  for  reading 
and  investigation  throughout  the  country  to  make  manifest 
the  paucity  of  the  material.  The  dual  explanation  of  lack 
of  means  to  purchase  books,  and  a  lack  of  aroused  desire  to 
have  and  to  use  them,  may  account  for  this  condition. 
In  a  census  taken  in  a  public  school,  whose  students  were 
gathered  largely  from  the  smaller  communities  and  country 
regions  of  the  State,  not  fifty  per  cent  of  the  eighty  boys, 
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who  averaged  seventeen  years  of  age,  could  name  five  books 
in  their  homes,  exclusive  of  the  Bible,  almanac  and  family 
dispensatory.  The  trail  of  the  book  agent  was  perceptible 
in  **  Mother,  Home  and  Heaven,*'  **  Beautiful  Thoughts  for 
Beautiful  Lives, *'  **Home  Life  Made  Happy''  and  ** Pic- 
turesque America."  Only  eighteen  of  these  boys,  to  the 
best  of  their  knowledge,  lived  within  the  reach  of  a  public 
library.  Thanks  to  the  public  schools,  which  had  carried 
them  thus  far,  many  knew  the  names  of  the  principal  Amer- 
ican authors,  although  having  read  few  or  none,  unable  to 
give  but  scattering  titles  of  works,  and  exhibiting  a  sad  tend- 
ency to  international  complications  in  attempting  to  locate 
the  authors.  We  need  more  material  in  the  hands  of  the 
people,  more  books  for  their  use,  more  privately  owned 
volumes,  and  more  public  libraries.  Why  does  not  a  kind 
Providence  raise  up  in  other  States  a  Moses,  with  the  broad 
views,  earnest  activity  and  political  touch  of  State  Librarian 
Melvil  Dewey,  who  shall  smite  the  rock  of  State  legislation 
until  streams  of  good  literature  shall  pour  forth  into  the 
homes  and  hearts  of  the  people  as  in  the  State  of  New  York  ? 
Or  when  will  the  legislators  of  other  States  have  the  philan- 
thropy and  far-sighted  policy  to  support  a  State  Library 
Commission,  such  as  has  organized  in  the  past  few  years 
above  twenty  public  libraries  yearly  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts ? 

Considering  the  manifestations  of  good  will,  appreciation 
and  even  financial  aid  which  University  Extension  has  won 
in  America  from  patrons  of  art  and  letters,  is  it  beyond  the 
pale  of  reason  to  hope  that  something  may  yet  be  done  to 
extend  the  benefits  of  this  work  in  the  direction  indicated  in 
this  article  ?  Its  friends  may  hope  that  means  will  be  forth- 
coming to  pay  the  expense  of  organizers  to  be  sent  into  these 
smaller  localities;  to  assist  the  residents  in  supporting  a 
centre ;  and  to  supply  small  traveling  libraries  for  their  use. 
Technical  colleges  and  universities  will  supply  the  highly 
skilled  laborer  for  the  world's  workshop.  To  bring  the 
moderately  educated  to  a  higher  degree  of  education  has 
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been  the  task  for  University  Extension,  but  a  task  in  which 
it  has  many  valuable  coadjutors.  But  to  educate  the  unedu- 
cated, so  called,  who  have  passed  beyond  the  very  limited 
common  school  age,  is  the  most  humanitarian  and  the  most 
neglected,  if  not  the  most  important  labor  of  all. 

Edwin  E.  Sparks. 

StaU  Cell^gf,  Pa. 


THE  EXTENSION  OF  ECONOMIC  TEACHING. 


THE  causes  of  the  present  universal  interest  in  economic 
studies  are  bound  up  with  the  recent  development  of 
industry.  The  elimination  of  the  small  men  in  almost  every 
branch  by  huge  corporations  and  syndicates  converts  com- 
petition from  a  steady  pressure  into  a  furious  intermittent 
warfare  with  something  of  the  fascination  and  excitement 
of  real  war.  Moreover  no  small  part  of  business  has  been 
dragged  forth  from  its  old  obscurity,  and  by  lodgment  in  the 
hands  of  franchised  corporations  has  acquired  a  semi-public 
character  that  forces  it  on  public  notice.  As  more  and  more 
the  Coal  Combine  comes  to  stand  for  the  anthracite  supply, 
the  Standard  Company  for  the  oil  business,  the  Sugar  Trust 
for  the  refining  industry,  these  branches  will  gain  a  place 
in  public  interest  and  debates  they  could  never  have  won 
under  former  conditions.  Again,  the  increasing  fitfulness  of 
commercial  rivalry  subjects  the  public  to  certain  severe  eco- 
nomic jolts  that  compel  pause  and  attention.  We  are  like 
passengers  on  an  express  train  rushing  forward  at  increasing 
speed.  As  the  force  of  gravity  becomes  less  and  less  capa- 
ble of  holding  the  wheels  smoothly  to  the  rails  a  frightful 
rocking  sets  in,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  noticed  by  the 
alarmed  passengers.  Similarly  the  spasmodic  irregular 
operation  of  latter-day  competition  results  in  such  danger- 
ous rhythms,  such  stresses,  strains  and  jars,  that  like  startled 
passengers  on  a  runaway  train,  we  can  only  look  at  each 
other  and  ask,  **  What  is  the  matter  ?  ** 

Besides  these  there  are  minor  causes.  The  decline  of  pro- 
duction in  and  for  the  home  by  fostering  interdependence 
between  men  forces  each  one  out  of  the  former  narrow  circle 
of  economic  interests  and  compels  him  to  attend  closely  to 
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markets  and  to  the  forces  lying  back  of  them.  Again,  as  the 
mechanism  of  economic  organization  constituted  by  money 
and  by  transportation  gains  in  importance  relatively  to  indus- 
try proper,  a  new  set  of  political  problems  presses  upon  the 
attention  of  the  citizen.  Finally,  it  is  worth  noting  that  as 
business  falls  into  the  hands  of  great  corporations  and  trusts, 
these  associations  acquire  an  individuality  of  their  own,  and 
by  the  magnitude  and  boldness  of  their  operations  are  able 
to  supply  modem  business  with  a  dramatic  element  that 
kindles  the  interest  and  quickens  the  imagination  of  men 
hitherto  inaccessible  to  things  economic. 

It  is  all-important  that  this  awakening  interest  in  indus- 
trial phenomena  be  promptly  seized  and  ttuned  to  account 
by  public-spirited  economists.  In  a  democracy  economics 
has  a  significance  very  diflferent  from  that  of  astronomy  or 
chemistry.  Aside  from  their  serviceableness  in  technique, 
the  nattu-al  sciences  enlighten  the  mind  and  enrich  the  spirit, 
but  to  most  men  they  bring  no  call  to  duty  or  stimulus  to 
action.  On  the  other  hand,  economics  has  a  practical  import 
for  the  common  citizen.  Its  phenomena  are  often  matters  of 
policy  and  conduct.  As  they  are  modifiable  by  human 
choice  the  study  of  them  unfolds  reasons  for  action  or  for- 
bearance on  the  part  of  the  citizen.  Consequently,  with 
economic  phenomena  emerging  into  the  light  of  publicity, 
and  becoming  more  and  more  matters  of  common  concern  and 
subjects  of  public  policy,  it  is  necessary  if  democracy  is  to 
stand  the  tests  of  the  new  age  that  popular  instruction  in 
economics  be  tmiversal,  systematic  and  continuous.  We 
need  a  series  of  educational  campaigns  by  a  corps  of  trained, 
devoted  teachers,  with  no  party  to  champion,  and  no  axe  to 
grind.  And  who  should  these  be  but  the  University  Exten- 
sionists  ? 

It  is  objected  that  popularizing  work  will  result  in  a 
*'  cheap  and  nasty  **  economic  science  that  can  guide  no  one 
aright.  The  danger  of  this  is,  I  confess,  ever  present,  but 
it  is  not  unavoidable.  Economics  being  in  no  sense  an  exact 
science  and  involving  none  of  the  difficult  mathematical 
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formulae  of  some  of  the  older  sciences,  is  in  a  way  suited  to 
public  comprehension.  Its  main  ser\4ce  is  in  interpreting 
the  data  with  which  every  man  has  been  supplied  by  his  own 
observation  and  experience.  I^ecturers  fail  to  enlighten, 
but  they  fail  chiefly  because  they  have  not  worked  through 
to  clearness.  In  my  own  case  I  found  that  much  darkness  I 
ascribed  to  the  difficulty  of  the  science  really  lay  within 
myself.  As  I  attend,  year  after  year,  to  the  phenomena  of 
industrial  life,  explanations  become  simpler,  language 
clearer,  and  illustrations  apter.  I  hear  much  of  the  intel- 
lectual incompetency  of  common  people  in  regard  to  eco- 
nomics and  finance,  but  my  experience  teaches  me  to  believe 
there  is  nothing  of  real  worth  in  economics  which  cannot  be 
made  plain  to  an  attentive  audience  of  ordinary  people.  He 
who  fails  is  either  too  little  of  a  scientist  to  have  clear  ideas 
or  too  little  of  an  artist  to  find  fitting  words  and  apt  illus- 
trations. 

The  motto  of  the  Kxtensionist  should  be  "  Scientific  in 
substance  but  popular  in  form.**  This  involves  no  contra- 
diction as  the  slippered  recluse  would  have  us  believe,  who 
trembles  lest  the  sacred  mysteries  of  the  academic  caste 
should  be  hawked  about  and  pawed  over  by  the  profane 
crowd.  The  works  of  Tyndall,  Clifford,  and  Huxley  in  nat- 
ural science  have  shown  that  popularization  is  not  vulgari- 
zation. The  normal  Extension  course  is  not  a  short-cut  to 
scientific  attainment,  nor  does  it  aim  to  fill  the  man  who  has 
studied  little  with  the  conceit  of  knowing  much. 

The  teacher  of  the  public  must  be  more  considerate  of  his 
unleisured  audience  than  of  his  leisured  university  class. 
College  students  will  submit  to  a  **dry-as-dust*'  course 
because  they  have  registered  for  it,  or  because  it  comes  in 
their  **  major,"  or  because  it  side-lights  some  other  course. 

But  a  popular  audience  busied  with  other  pursuits  and 
free  from  the  pressure  that  can  be  put  on  resident  students 
is  more  restive  and  more  resentful  of  being  bored.  The 
teacher  must  avoid  the  purely  academic.  The  history  of  eco- 
nomic science,   the  comparison  of  economic  schools,  the 
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tracing  of  theories,  etc.,  have  but  a  doubtful  place  in  the 
limited  curriculum  we  can  oflFer  the  public.  They  presup- 
pose an  acquaintance  with  past  conditions  the  average  man 
does  not  possess.  But  after  all  our  subject-matter  is  not 
men's  ideas  about  economic  phenomena,  but  the  phenomena 
themselves,  and  the  teacher  may  well  be  pardoned  who 
chooses  to  go  directly  at  his  task. 

In  popular  teaching  it  is  wise  so  to  emphasize  the  dyna- 
mic factors  in  our  economic  life  as  to  exhibit  the  movement 
and  change  going  on.  The  impressing  of  economic  laws 
and  the  instilling  of  economic  maxims  bring  risk  of  that 
false  finality  which  is  the  bane  of  popular  instruction.  Let 
the  teacher  dwell  on  the  changes  that  have  silently  crept 
upon  us  in  a  half  century.  The  spread  of  the  factory  system , 
the  growth  of  great  industry,  the  massing  of  workers,  the 
rise  of  industrial  centres,  the  cheapening  of  transportation, 
the  extension  of  markets,  the  extreme  specialization  of 
labor,  the  development  of  credit,  the  expansion  of  corporate 
industry.  These  changes  invariably  delight  an  audience 
when  pointed  out  to  them.  People  desire  of  the  economist, 
not  a  supply  of  opinions  or  formulas,  but  an  endowment  of 
power,  and  they  feel  a  sudden  access  of  power  to  solve  the 
perplexing  questions  of  the  time  the  moment  they  per- 
ceive the  changes  going  on  under  their  very  eyes.  For  to 
emancipate  a  man  from  his  father's  outworn  dogmas,  is  to 
set  him  free  to  solve  his  own  problems  in  his  own  way. 

The  likelihood  of  further  change  should  be  dwelt  upon 
since  nothing  so  stimulates  interest  as  the  prospect  of  new 
and  surprising  developments.  The  teacher  should  bombard 
his  hearers  with  queries  beyond  his  own  ken.  If  he  can 
inspire  the  feeling  that  there  is  something  yet  to  be  done, 
that  many  questions  can  be  answered  only  by  further  observ- 
ing the  trend  of  events,  his  hearers  will  become  and  remain 
students  of  economics  their  lives  long.  Let  him  propound 
such  questions  as  these  :  Will  the  cityward  tide  finally  be 
oflFset  by  the  rush  for  country  homes  ?  Will  the  city  of  the 
future  embrace  manufactures    as    well    as    business    and 
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exchange  ?  How  will  electric  transmission  a£fect  the  factory 
system?  Is  the  proportion  of  middlemen  increasing  or 
decreasing  ?  Will  the  State  suppress,  regulate,  absorb  or 
ignore  the  ** trusts?"  Will  the  factory  system  prevail  in 
agriculture  ?  The  man  who  has  had  such  questions  put  to 
him  and  lines  of  solution  pointed  out,  will  never  decline 
into  the  shallow  bumptious  dogmatism  of  the  newspaper- 
bred  business  man. 

I  doubt  if  there  is  at  present  any  stronger  position  for  the 
Kxtensionist  than  that  of  economic  agnosticism.  Qualified 
assertions,  short  sights,  cautious  predictions  regarding  the 
future  of  industrial  society,  are,  I  think,  wisest  at  a 
time  when  the  world  is  being  huiried  on  in  the  swiftest 
industrial  development  it  has  ever  known.  With  electricity, 
rapid  transportation,  machinery,  great  industry,  it  were 
surely  rash  to  hazard  a  prediction  regarding  the  future. 
Doubly  rash  would  it  be  to  prophesy  large,  in  view  of  the 
possibility  that  the  natural  evolution  of  the  industrial 
system  may  be  extensively  modified  by  the  direct  or  indi- 
rect conscious  action  of  organized  society.  Besides  this  the 
economic  agnostic  has  certain  incomparable  advantages  in 
Extension  work.  Of  course  the  cock-sure  man,  confident 
in  the  omnipotence  of  his  formula  and  speaking  with  author- 
ity, makes  at  first  the  stronger  impression.  People  like 
positive  declaration  and  feel  they  are  not  getting  their 
money's  worth  if  the  lecturer  does  not  tell  them  whether  or 
not  to  put  their  trust  in  profit  Isharing,  trades  unions  or 
postal  savings  banks.  And  when  he  discreetly  avoids  their 
traps,  they  begin  to  doubt  his  courage  and  candor.  But 
with  further  contact  there  gradually  dawns  upon  the  audi- 
ence a  new  idea — the  idea  that  these  economic  problems 
that  every  t3rro  is  so  swifl  to  solve,  present  themselves  quite 
otherwise  to  the  scientific  man.  For  perhaps  the  first  time 
they  will  recognize  the  diflFerence  between  the  advocate  and 
the  genuine  investigator.  This  recognition  cannot  fail  to 
foster  the  scientific  temper  and  stimulate  to  disinterested 
study. 
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I  had  thought  to  touch  some  matters  of  detail  in  popular 
teaching,  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  modem  instances, 
fresh  and  taking  illustrations,  modesty,  frankness,  sincerity 
and  moral  earnestness.  There  are  lessons  of  experience  on 
all  these  topics,  but  space  forbids.  Enough  has  been  said 
in  this  article  to  show  the  existence  of  a  general  demand 
for  economic  teaching,  and  to  point  out  the  importance,  aims 
and  methods  of  the  work,  but  at  the  present  moment  the  one 
thing  lacking  is  a  supply  of  competent  men  at  the  points  of 
demand.  The  field  is  whitening  toward  the  harvest,  but  in 
many  cases  the  sturdy  laborers  that  should  be  thrusting  in 
the  sickle  are  intent  on  mowing  adjacent  fence-corners  ! 

Edward  A.  Ross. 

Leland  Stanford^  Junior  University. 


THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION 

IN  IOWA. 


YOU  ask  me  for  a  statement  of  the  work  done  in  Univer- 
sity Extension  in  Iowa.  An  easy  and  truthful  answer 
would  be:  *' There  is  none.**  I  use  the  term  in  its  best 
understood  sense,  embracing  lecture,  syllabus,  class  work 
and  examination.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  three  latter 
features  have  not  been  connected  with  the  movement  in  this 
State.  It  will  not  do,  however,  thus  summarily  to  dismiss 
an  important  topic,  for  such  a  procedure  might  cast  reflection 
on  the  people  or  the  institutions  of  learning  both  of  which 
should  be  up  with  the  times. 

That  the  people  are  well  prepared  for  every  advance  goes 
without  saying  when  we  know  that  Iowa  has  a  smaller  per- 
centage of  illiteracy  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  If 
University  Extension  were  dependent  on  the  numbers  of  "uni- 
versities and  colleges,**  then,  too,  would  this  State  rank  well. 

In  considering  the  subject,  however,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  apply  my  remarks  to  those  institutions  whose  work  indi- 
cates phases  of  University  Extension.  These  constitute,  so 
far  as  I  have  had  returns,  the  first  class  mentioned  by  Pro- 
fessor Isaac  A.  Loos  in  his  report  on  **  Iowa  College  Statis- 
tics.'* *  This  first  class  embraces  the  State  University ,  Iowa 
College  and  Cornell  College.  Out  of  the  total  number  of  full 
professorships  recorded,  these  three  have  combined  about 
one-third,  leaving  the  remainder  to  be  distributed  among 
some  fifteen  colleges.  As  there  is  in  no  two  cases  among  the 
colleges  last  mentioned  a  greater  difference  than  three  pro- 
fessors, it  is  improbable  that  the  extra  burdens  connected 
with  University  Extension  would  be  assumed. 

It  remains  then  to  consider  the  outlook  for  University 
Extension  in  Iowa,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  institutions  in 
the  first  class.    As  already  intimated,  there  is  no  claim  made 

^  Report  Iowa  SUte  Teachers'  Aaaociation,  December  aS,  1893. 
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by  any  of  these  institutions  to  University  Extension  in  its 
broadest  sense.  Indeed,  if  the  true  goal  of  the  Extension 
movement  is  the  formation  of  groups  of  persons  who  shall 
pursue,  under  the  direction  of  college  professors,  a  systematic 
grade  of  work  which  approximates  that  done  in  the  higher 
institutions  of  learning,  then  we,  in  Iowa,  are  far  from  it. 
When  I  speak  then  of  **  centres  *'  which  have  had  either  one, 
two,  three  or  six  lectures,  I  shall  not  be  misinterpreted,  for  I 
am  merely  indicating  tendencies.  In  every  instance,  I 
believe,  courses  of  four  or  six  lectures  and  opportunities  for 
definite  class  work  were  oflFered.  If  but  a  single  lecture  was 
selected,  that  one  was  given  under  the  impression  that  it 
might  lead  to  a  more  extended  course. 

The  initiative,  in  the  movement  in  Iowa,  was  undertaken 
by  the  State  University  in  1892.  Five  centres  asked  for  lec- 
turers to  give  from  one  to  four  lectures.  Four  were  most 
commonly  selected.  The  following  year,  seven  centres, 
three  being  those  of  1892,  with  four  new  ones  chose  to  have 
one,  two,  three,  four  or  nine  lectures.  Courses  of  two  and 
three  lectures  were  preferred.  Five  new  centres  and  two  of 
those  of  1893  were  supplied  with  lectures  in  1894.  The 
variation  in  numbers  of  lectures  on  any  one  subject  was 
similar  to  that  of  the  two  former  years. 

Iowa  College  and  Cornell  College  oflFered  continuous 
courses  in  the  various  subjects  for  the  first  time  in  1894. 
Iowa  College  supplied  three  centres,  with  five  lectures  each. 
Several  single  lectures  were  also  g^ven.  Cornell  College 
sent  lecturers  to  seven  centres.  They  gave  one,  two  and  six 
lectures.    Two  lectures  was  the  preferred  number. 

During  the  past*  year  also  lecturers  from  the  University  of 
Chicago  have  given  courses  in  three  Iowa  centres.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  movement  in  this  State  lectures  have 
been  given  by  members  of  the  faculties  of  these  four  institu- 
tions in  twenty-six  diflFerent  cities.  *  Nineteen  of  these  *  *  cen- 
tres'*  received  initial  lectures  last  year. 

^  I^ectures  given  by  the  Faculty  of  lowm  Affricultttral  College.  Ames,  la  the 
Farmers'  Institutes  are  not  considered. 
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What,  then,  of  the  outlook  judging  from  the  work 
already  done  ?  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  single  instance  of 
a  centre  in  which  lectures  were  given  last  year  where  the 
majority  of  the  audience  was  dissatisfied  with  the  attempt. 
Probably  the  greater  number  of  these  centres  were  cities 
ranging  from  three  thousand  to  five  thousand  inhabitants. 
Great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting  a  small  class  who 
were  willing  to  do  any  real  scholarly  work.  The  people  in 
these  cities  who  have  been  wont  to  attend  lectures  have  not 
gone  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  mental  discipline.  From 
a  consideration  of  the  average  subjects  of  the  majority  of  the 
**  platform  lecturers,**  it  might  easily  be  known  that  there 
could  not  possibly  be  much  food  in  them  for  sustaining 
thought.  He  who  listens  to  such  a  lecture  for  relaxation 
merely  may  not  be  disappointed.  He  who  attends  because  he 
believes  it  to  be  his  duty  to  support  the  particular  society 
which  offers  the  lecture  too  often  regrets  the  waste  of  time 
spent  in  this  manner. 

The  *  *  popular  lecture '  *  is  ordinarily  given  for  the  purpose 
of  making  money  for  the  fostering  of  some  church  or  char- 
itable enterprise.  It  is  not  a  case  for  wonder,  then,  that  the 
type  is  inferior,  for  all  classes  must  be  attracted.  There 
must  be  the  ** catchy**  subject  with  a  no  less  startling 
development  which  is  attractive  in  differing  degrees  to  all. 

Very  difficult  is  it  for  University  Extension  to  compete 
with  such  entertainments  in  cities  having  the  population 
previously  given.  Many  persons  are  interested  in  such 
courses,  but  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  who  will  assume  the 
duties  of  organization.  This  obstruction  would  be  overcome  if 
the  institution  sent  out  men  to  place  courses  which  has  not 
so  far,  I  believe,  been  done. 

Under  present  conditions,  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  is 
experienced  in  meeting  the  expenses  of  the  course.  If  the 
requisite  fifteen  dollars  and  the  expenses  of  the  lecturer  are 
to  be  raised  by  admission  fees,  there  must  be  care  exercised 
in  selecting  the  lecturer.  He  must  have  some  subject  of 
current  interest  and  have  a  good  reputation  as  a  lecturer. 
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As  a  result,  some  young  man,  working  in  a  field  not  so 
"popular''  and  has  a  reputation  to  make  as  a  lecturer, 
rarely  receives  a  call.  In  some  centres  one  hundred  dollars 
have  been  pledged  for  the  course  by  taking  pledges  of  five 
dollars  each  from  twenty  persons.  The  same  tendency  in 
the  choice  of  lecturers  obtains  as  in  the  preceding  instance. 

The  lecturers  who  go  from  the  different  institutions  have, 
without  exception,  work  enough  in  their  own  departments. 
Surely  the  egoistic  principle  does  not  prevail  with  him  who 
is  willing  to  assume  this  extra  burden.  Under  present  con- 
ditions, the  day  spent  in  the  field  is  the  time  that  would 
doubtless  be  given  to  some  special  work. 

University  Extension  in  Iowa,  although  carried  on  with- 
out adequate  organization,  has  been  productive  of  good 
results.  That  the  lecturers  fi-om  the  various  institutions 
have  furnished  a  higher  intellectual  stimulus  to  large  num- 
bers of  persons  ;  that  they  have  developed  a  higher  order  of 
citizenship  ;  and  that  they  have  been  the  means  of  inducing 
many  young  people  to  seek  for  a  higher  education  cannot  be 
doubted.  A  more  sympathetic  relationship  is  induced 
between  the  supporters  of  the  institutions  and  the  lecturers. 
The  professor  becomes  a  broader  man  through  the  contact 
and  the  people  learn  that  he  is  not  a  mere  theorizer,  nor  one 
who  **  gets  good  pay  by  doing  little  work.*' 

At  present  one  of  the  best  fields  for  organization  is  the 
Teachers'  Institute.  In  every  county  in  the  State  during 
the  year,  usually  between  the  first  of  July  and  the  first  of 
September,  there  is  held  an  Institute  lasting  for  two  or  more 
weeks.  Here  are  assembled  from  two  hundred  to  four 
hundred  teachers  usually  from  the  common  schools.  The 
instruction  naturally  tends  to  the  pedagogical.  What  better 
circuit  offers  itself  than  six  such  centres.  These  teachers 
are  quite  as  anxious  to  receive  the  broader  views  on  Literature, 
History,  or  Science  as  any  class  it  would  be  possible  to  find. 
General  directions  might  be  given  for  their  reading  during 
the  year.  The  period  need  not  be  so  long  as  this  in  all 
instances,  for  it  would  be  possible  to  meet  the  majority  of 
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these  teachers  in  the  teachers'  meetings  held  at  various 
places  in  the  counties  during  the  year.  At  these  local  teach- 
ers' meetings  all  persons  interested  in  Extension  lectures 
might  be  given  the  privilege  of  attending  even  if  the  district 
school  teachers  are  the  only  ones  who  are  directly  profited 
through  such  a  movement.  A  far  larger  nimiber  of  persons 
ultimately  receive  the  impulse  through  such  contact  than  if 
the  lecturer  had  gone  directly  to  the  people.  Nor  does  one 
of  these  movements  exclude  the  other.  There  would  be 
mutual  support.  I  know  of  but  one  instance  in  the  State  in 
which  the  Teachers*  Institute  has  formed  a  centre.  The 
results  of  this  course  have  been  such  that  I  am  led  to  speak 
of  the  plan  as  one  not  wholly  theoretical  and  one  which  I 
believe  if  pursued  would  be  productive  of  excellent  returns. 
What  the  future  of  the  movement  will  be  in  this  State  is 
uncertain.  There  are  many  difficulties  yet  to  be  overcome 
before  success  is  assured.  The  Institutions  mentioned  are 
prepared  to  give  courses  during  the  present  year.  It  is 
hoped  that  by  the  end  of  the  year  the  results  will  be  such 
that  University  Extension  in  Iowa  shall  thenceforth  form 
a  definite  part  of  the  educational  system  of  the  State. 

J.  A.  James. 

Cornell  College,  Jowu. 
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AT  all  times  the  question  of  popular  instruction  has  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  many  distinguished  minds  in 
Belgium  although  the  clerical  party  has  always  been  op- 
posed to  the  establishment  of  compulsory  primary  instruc- 
tion. The  necessity  of  popular  courses  of  higher  instruc- 
tion has  likewise  made  itself  felt  in  our  country  in  a  marked 
way.  The  ' '  Ligue  de  Tenseignement,  *  *  a  society  which  unites 
the  better  elements  of  the  anti-clerical  parties,  has,  since 
1869,  organized  courses  for  adults.  The  city  of  Brussels, 
being  followed  by  other  municipalities,  instituted  about 
twenty  years  ago,  courses  in  primary  instruction  for  adults. 
The  success  which  this  initiative  step  met  with  induced 
the  city  of  Brussels  to  organize  popular  courses  in  higher 
instruction,  admission  to  them  being  free.  The  limited 
corps  of  instructors  is  composed  almost  exclusively  of  pro- 
fessors of  the  university.  Instruction  is  oflfered  in  political 
economy,  literature,  history  of  Belgium,  physics,  chemis- 
try, geology,  zoology.  The  courses  generally  run  from 
October  to  May ;  the  students  do  not  hand  in  written  exer- 
cises ;  no  examination  follows  the  courses.  Quite  recently 
the  city  of  Liege  instituted  similar  instruction,  which  has 
taken  the  name  of  University  Extension.  What  we  have 
said  about  it  suffices  to  show  that  University  Extension  in 
Liege  resembles  but  in  name  the  University  Extension  move- 
ment in  England  and  America.  We  need,  therefore,  not 
mention  it  any  further. 

In  1892,  some  of  the  professors  and  students  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Gand  laid  the  foundations  for  the  first  organization 
similar  to  Anglo-Saxon  University  Extension.  The  society 
gave  courses  at  Gand,  distributed  the  syllabus  of  the  lec- 
tures, and  admitted  to  the  rank  of  a  professor  the  students  of 
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the  previous  year.  It  limited  itself  to  instruction  in  his- 
torical and  literary  subjects,  judging  these  to  be  the  only 
subjects  in  which  the  people  could  be  successfully  taught. 
Under  the  impulse  which  the  inauguration  of  University 
Extension  at  Brussels,  of  which  we  shall  speak  farther  on, 
gave  to  the  movement,  local  committees  were  established  at 
Bruges  and  at  Ninove.  But  University  Extension  here  does 
not  include  written  exercises  ;  it  did  not  establish  examina- 
tions, and  it  possesses  no  libraries.  It  is  shown  by  all  this 
that  the  University  Extension  of  Gand  is  no  more  like  Uni- 
versity Extension  in  the  proper  sense  than  the  movement  at 
Liege ;  it  diflFers,  however,  not  quite  as  much  as  the  latter 
from  the  English  type. 

The  attention  of  one  of  the  young  professors  of  the  free 
University  of  Brussels,  M.  Leon  Leclere,  was  attracted  by 
the  initial  steps  of  Extensionists  in  Gand.  He  studied 
what  was  being  done  in  England,  and  in  the  month  of  Jan- 
uary he  published  in  the  University  Review ^  of  Brussels,  the 
result  of  his  studies.  In  consequence  of  this  publication  he 
called  together  some  young  professors  and  students.  It  was 
decided  to  found  at  Brussels,  a  society  for  the  purpose  of 
instituting  in  Belgium,  and  particularly  in  the  pro\nnces  of 
Brabant,  Hainaut,  and  Anvers,  popular  courses  in  higher 
instruction,  modeled  after  the  English  system.  The  admis- 
sion to  these  courses  was  to  be  subject  to  the  payment  of  a 
moderate  fee ;  the  courses  were  to  comprise  a  minimum  of 
six  lectures ;  were  to  treat  of  all  the  subjects  of  a  college 
curriculum,  and  were  to  be  given  by  university  professors, 
fellows,  or  specialists.  Every  lecture  was  to  be  followed  by 
a  class,  a  syllabus  handed  to  every  student,  and  written 
work  recommended.  The  program  of  the  courses  was  pub- 
lished in  the  month  of  June.  It  comprised  the  names  of 
eighteen  professors,  who  kindly  oflFered  to  the  choice  of  the 
local  committees — the  traveling  expenses  only  were  to  be 
paid  them — a  total  of  thirty-six  courses,  covering  notably 
political  economy,  sociology,  public  law,  hygiene,  history, 
literature,  palaeontology,  and  biology. 
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Thirteen  local  committees  were  formed  during  the  acad- 
emic year  1893-94.  Twenty-five  courses  or  183  lectures 
were  organized,  partly  in  large  cities,  as  Brussels  and 
Anvers,  but  most  of  them  in  localities  of  minor  importance, 
as  in  Adenne,  Charleroi,  Hasselt,  1^  I^uvi^re,  Malines, 
Mons,  Namur,  Toumai,  Verviers ;  one  even  in  a  village 
called  Quevaucamps.  There  have  been  given  six  courses 
in  history,  five  in  sociology,  four  in  zoology,  three  in 
hygiene,  two  in  physiology,  five  in  public  law,  two  in  palae- 
ontology, and  one  in  agricultural  chemistry.  The  size  of 
the  audiences  varied  considerably,  according  to  the  localities 
— 75  in  Quevaucamps,  450  in  Brussels.  The  total  number  of 
the  audiences  amounted  to  4000.  Five  local  committees 
were  organized  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ligue  de  Tenseigue- 
ment.  In  most  all  the  communities  the  mimicipal  adminis- 
tration put  their  public  halls  gratuitously  at  the  disposal 
of  the  organizers. 

At  first  sight  these  results  seem  very  fair,  but  inquiring 
further,  we  shall  find  them  to  be  superficial.  To  be  sure, 
these  cotu"ses  have  awakened  the  enthusiasm  of  the  public 
for  the  sciences.  We  do  not  ask  for  any  other  proof  than 
the  fact  that  from  the  first  to  the  last  lecture  the  size 
of  the  audience  has  only  diminished  by  ten  per  cent. 
But  has  the  audience  actually  been  profited  by  their  pres- 
ence at  the  courses?  We  do  not  think  so.  They  have 
indeed  confined  themselves  almost  ever3rwhere  to  listening 
to  the  lecturers  and  taking  home  the  syllabus.  The  num- 
ber of  those  who  dared  to  ask  complementary  explanations 
is  very  small.  Nowhere,  except  in  Verviers,  have  written 
exercises  been  handed  in.  What  results  have  the  Extension 
courses  been  able  to  produce  under  such  conditions  ?  The 
audience  has  possibly  retained  some  scattered  scraps  from 
the  instruction  of  the  professor.  Have  they  received  any 
scientific  notions?  It  has  to  be  admitted  that  they  have 
not.  To  what  must  we  attribute  the  failure  to  attain  these 
results?  We  believe  firmly  that  just  as  long  as  the  courses 
of  University  Extension  are  composed  only  of  lectures,  no 
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serious  fruits  need  be  expected.  What  then  is  to  be  done  ? 
Imitate  the  English.  The  students  ought  to  be  stimulated 
by  the  granting  of  a  diploma  or  of  books ;  the  reward  ought 
to  be  made  dependent  upon  the  proof  of  the  possession  of 
substantial  knowledge,  on  examination ;  none  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  present  themselves  for  an  examination  without 
having  handed  in  a  certain  number  of  written  exercises,  and 
without  having  regularly  taken  part  in  the  class.  The  central 
committee  of  the  University  Extension  is  fully  convinced  of 
the  necessity  of  adopting  this  method,  and  has  decided  to 
attain  this  end  during  the  present  academic  year.  It  is 
feared,  however,  that  great  difficulties  will  be  met  with. 
The  adoption  of  this  method  will  necessitate  a  remuneration 
of  the  professors.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  of  a  professor 
who  consents  to  sacrifice  a  part  of  his  activity  to  the 
cause  of  University  Extension,  that  he  devote  himself  to 
his  students  by  giving  his  careful  attention  to  the  class  as 
well  as  correcting  the  written  exercises  without  allowing 
him  a  sufficient  remuneration.  But  where  is  the  money  to 
be  found  ?  The  fee  paid  by  the  students  (fifty  centimes  to  a 
franc  for  a  course  of  six  lectures)  hardly  suffices  to  cover 
the  necessary  expenses,  such  as  office  expenses,  traveling 
expenses  of  the  lecturer,  and  printing  of  the  syllabi.  Rais- 
ing the  fee  means  the  diminishing  of  the  audience  by  a  large 
proportion,  and  what  is  more  serious,  leads  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  working  classes,  almost  everywhere ;  they  who  more 
than  anybody  else  stand  in  need  of  instruction. 

The  support  of  the  public  authorities  is  indispensable,  for 
the  resources  of  the  universities  hardly  suffice  to  provide  for 
their  own  expenses.  Certain  municipal  administrations 
have  granted  aid  to  the  Extension.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
others  will  follow  their  example.  The  question  of  finance 
is  the  only  difficult  problem  to  deal  with,  as  fortunately 
there  is  no  lack  of  devotion  to  the  work.  The  General 
Committee  hoped  partly  by  raising  the  fees  and  partly  by 
the  grants  of  the  subsidies  to  be  able  to  imitate  closely  the 
English  system,  the  only  one  which  can  produce  fiiiitful 
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results.  It  has  to  this  end  instituted  a  traveling  librar>',  the 
expenses  of  which  will  be  covered  by  an  assessment  on  the 
members  of  the  society  and  by  subscription. 

To  the  diflSculties  previously  mentioned,  others  have 
arisen — firstly,  the  hostility  of  the  academical  authorities. 
The  promoters  of  the  Extension  movement  do  not  belong  to 
their  political  party;  several  are  socialists,  most  all  the 
others  determined  radicals.  This  fact  suffices  to  prevent 
our  Administrative  Council,  our  Academical  Senate,  from 
encouraging  the  movement.  Besides  the  violence  of  political 
passions  will  always  keep  the  clerical  party  from  co-operating 
or  even  assisting  a  course  given  by  their  political  adver- 
saries.* 

Finally,  a  difficulty  presents  itself  almost  insurmountable 
— that  of  the  different  tongues.  In  five  provinces  the  people 
speak  Flemish  dialects,  varying  considerably  from  city  to 
city,  from  village  to  village.  The  other  classes  speak 
French.  University  instruction  is  given  in  French.  Few 
professors  are  consequently  able  to  instruct  in  Flemish. 
Even  if  they  were  able  to  do  it  they  could  not  make  them- 
selves well  understood  by  the  Flemish  masses  who  under- 
stand Netherlandish,  which  is  the  literary  Flemish,  less 
than  they  do  French .  The  only  remedy  for  such  a  deplorable 
condition  of  affairs  lies  in  compulsory  education.  The 
obstacles  which  have  just  been  referred  to,  although  im- 
portant, are  yet  secondary  compared  with  the  difficulty 
that  has  recently  sprung  up. 

The  suppression  of  the  course  which  was  to  be  given  at 
the  University  by  Elisee  Reclus,  the  celebrated  anarchist 
Geographer,  has  caused  a  series  of  incidents  which  have  led 
to  the  creation  of  a  new  university  in  Brussels.  Instruction 
and  disinterested  research  of  pure  science  are  but  accessory 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Administrative  Council  of  the  old 
university.  The  principal  aim  of  this  council  which  recruits 
itself  by  co-optation,  consists  in  defending  the  interests  of  the 

*  I,' University  libr^  de  Bruxells  is  an  emanation  of  free  masonry,  a  most  persistent 
adversary  of  clericalism. 
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coterie  called  theorists  and  is  driving  from  the  University 
all  those  who  do  not  consent  to  bow  down  before  the 
authority  des  pontifes  du  dodrinarisme,  A  certain  number 
of  the  Fellows  of  the  Free  University  have  consented  to 
join  the  professional  corps  of  the  New  University.  Certain 
members  of  the  University  Extension  Society  have  seen  in 
this  fact  sufficient  reason  for  demanding  their  exclusion  from 
the  lecture  corps  of  the  University  Extension  Society.  Such 
was  the  proposition  brought  before  the  General  Assembly  of 
June  10,  1894.  After  a  lively  discussion  it  was  rejected  by 
seventy-nine  against  forty-four  votes.  The  maj  ority  supposed 
with  good  reason  that  to  banish  these  professors  solely  to 
please  the  Administrative  Council — which  had  just  refused 
its  patronage  to  the  Extension  movement — ^was  to  enter  on  a 
fatal  road. 

The  discontented  minority  resigned  and  founded  a  new 
society,  called  the  Extension  of  the  Free  University.  The 
program  of  the  courses  which  it  has  published  has  the  names 
of  some  thirty  professors,  nearly  all  treating  the  medical 
sciences. 

Though  we  certainly  deplore  this  division  yet  we  do  not 
believe  it  to  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  weaken  the  Extension 
movement  in  Belgium.  In  fact,  judging  from  all  we  know 
about  the  intention  of  the  promoters  of  the  new  society, 
which  as  yet  has  not  organized  a  single  course,  it  will 
limit  herself  to  conferences  or  lectures  illustrated  by  a 
syllabus.  The  adopted  method  is  precisely  the  one  aban- 
doned by  the  University  Extension  Society  of  Brussels,  1.  ^., 
no  examination,  neither  class  work  nor  written  exercises. 
The  results  produced  in  the  past  are  of  little  value  ;*  those 
which  it  will  accomplish  in  the  future  will  be  but  little  better. 
They  are  pioneer  lectures  which  its  professors  offier  to  give 
— most  certainly  a  useful  work  but  one  which  never  will  be 
sufficient  in  itself.  The  audience  having  pursued  three  or 
six  of  the  lecture  courses,  they  will  demand  more  complete 
instruction.  The  University  Extension  Societ>'  alone  will 
be  able  to  supply  this  demand.     Moreover,  we  have  little 
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faith  in  the  durability  of  the  New  Society ;  it  being  created 
not  for  the  spreading  of  instruction  among  the  masses,  but 
for  the  means  of  playing  a  trick  on  the  old  society.  The 
zeal  of  their  members  will  abate  as  soon  as  they  become 
aware  of  the  uselessness  of  their  attempt.  We  are  fully 
persuaded  that  the  Extension  movement  of  the  Free  Univer- 
sity is  but  an  ephemeral  one.  On  the  contrary  the  University 
Extension  Society  which  will  certainly  succeed  in  rallying 
around  it  the  few  good  professors  of  the  rival  society,  will 
live  and  assure  the  success  of  the  new  enterprise.  By 
enlarging  some  of  its  original  plans  it  has  decided  to  admit 
to  the  corps  of  lecturers,  eminent  persons  who  will  treat 
subjects  not  taught  in  the  universities.  Thus  it  happens 
that  the  program  for  the  academical  year  of  '94-' 95  com- 
prises courses  on  the  History  of  Painting  and  on  the 
Esthetics  of  Music.  Other  professors  of  the  University  of 
Liege  have  promised  their  support.  Their  corps  of  instructors 
consists  of  twenty-two  members.  The  University  offers 
thirty-five  courses  to  the  choice  of  the  Local  Committees. 
From  this  time  forward,  due  to  the  activity  of  self-sacrificing 
men,  similar  committees  are  to  be  instituted  at  Brussels, 
Anversm  Andenne,  Charleroi,  Namur,  Verviersm,  La 
Louviere,  Arlon,  Neufchateau,  Bruges  et  Nieuport.  Others 
are  on  the  point  of  being  formed. 

To  resume,  the  necessity  of  a  higher  popular  education  has 
permitted  the  University  Extension  movement  to  take  deep 
roots.  Henceforth  this  admirable  work  will  be  a  permanent 
institution  in  Belgium.  All  the  obstacles  which  it  encounters, 
and  our  lecturers  know  how  numerous  they  are,  will  be 
overcome,  thanks  to  the  sacrifices  which  are  being  made  on 
all  sides. 

The  definite  adoption  of  the  method  which  has  been 
successfully  tried  in  England  and  in  America  will  not  fail 
to  assure  its  success.  The  University  Extension  Society  of 
Brussels  being  the  only  one  to  adopt  this  method  can  be 
properly  called  a  University  Extension  Society.  The  energy 
and  zeal  of  the  corps  of  lecturers  will  make  up  for  the  lack 
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in  numbers.  All  these  considerations  are  a  sure  guarantee 
that  whatever  may  be  the  vicissitudes  which  it  will  have  to 
undergo  the  work  will  triumph  and  assure  to  Belgium  an 
honorable  place  in  the  Extension  movement  which  is  the 
glory  of  the  universities  at  the  end  of  this  century. 

Arthur  Hirsch. 

CfntversiU  libri  de  Bruxells. 


EDITORIAL. 


'  *  Learning  is  dishonored  when  she  stoops 

Popular  Culture    to  attract . ' '  These  words,  recently  expressed 

aod  in  an  English  magazine  by  an  uncompromi  s- 

Truc  Education,    ing  critic  of  the  Extension  movement  in 

England,  voice  the  conviction  of  a  great 
number  of  people  with  regard  to  the  propriety  of  popular 
educational  efforts  as  exemplified  in  Chautauqua  Literary 
and  Scientific  circles  and  University  Extension.  Ever  since 
the  movement  for  general  popular  education  by  such  specific 
methods  began  there  have  been  many  who  protested  that 
true  education  and  culture  were  being  lost  sight  of  in  the 
zealous  and  widespread  endeavors  of  philanthropists  and 
social  and  political  reformers  to  provide  the  masses  with 
easily  accessible  means  and  opportunities  for  obtaining 
knowledge  and  mental  discipline.  Education^to  them  means 
quiet  study  and  silent  meditation  in  cloistered  halls  and  class 
rooms,  the  training  and  inspiration  which  comes  from  daily 
companionship  with  learned  and  earnest  instructors  amid 
surroundings  which  broaden  the  intellectual  horizon  and 
increase  our  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  and  the  good. 
Culture,  they  declare,  only  comes  after  long  years  of  com- 
munion with  the  best  in  literature  and  life.  It  can  not  be 
acquired  in  a  day  or  a  month  or  a  year  ;  it  can  not  be  retailed 
and  hawked  about  and  sold  in  large  or  small  quantities  like 
the  ordinary  wares  of  commerce.  When,  therefore,  social 
reformers  and  enthusiasts  strive  to  extend  education  by 
popular  methods;  when  they  devise  schemes  by  which  it 
may  be  carried  to  the  homes  of  the  people  ;  when  they  urge 
the  people  to  take  advantage  of  these  agencies  as  an  easy 
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means  to  the  acquisition  of  an  education-^they  are  vainly  and 
foolishly  trying  to  do  something  which  can  not  and  should 
not  be  done  and  furthermore  they  are  spreading  broadcast 
false  and  perverting  notions  about  the  meaning  and  content 
of  education.  The  people  are  deluded  with  the  idea  that 
two  to  six  courses  of  reading  and  lectures  on  a  variety  of 
subjects  is  the  equivalent  of  an  academic  education  ;  and  the 
educators  themselves  let  down  the  bars  and  endeavor  to 
reach  and  hold  the  popular  audience  by  entertaining  dis- 
course instead  of  by  serious  scholarly  treatment  of  a  chosen 
theme.  learning,  when  she  goes  out  into  the  highways, 
degrades  herself. 

Admitting  as  we  may  the  great  element  of  truth  in  these 
assertions — and  no  intelligent  and  earnest  advocate  of  Uni- 
versity Extension  will  deny  that  a  college  and  university 
training  or  its  equivalent  for  every  man  and  woman,  is  the 
ideal  which  all  would  rejoice  to  see  realized — are  we  to  con- 
clude that  efforts  to  extend  and  increase  popular  education 
are  futile  and  even  worse  ?  Can  not  knowledge,  the  results 
of  scientific  study  and  research  be  diffused  among  the  people  ? 
Can  not  the  best  in  the  world's  literature  and  experience  be 
taught  the  masses  without  either  the  recipients  becoming 
puffed  up  with  the  conceit  of  a  little  learning  or  the  teacher 
becoming  a  charlatan  dispensing  cheap  culture?  In 
answering  these  we  can  not  do  better  than  quote  the  testi- 
mony of  those  who  speak  with  the  authority  of  experience  in 
the  promotion  of  popular  education.  Professor  Edward  A. 
Ross,  of  the  chair  of  Political  Economy  in  the  Inland  Stan- 
ford Junior  University,  has  had  a  wide  and  varied  experi- 
ence as  a  successful  Extension  lecturer.  He  touches  upon 
this  question  in  his  article  on  *'  The  Extension  of  Economic 
Teaching,**  in  the  foregoing  pages,  in  words  which  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  his  convictions.  *'  I  hear  much  of  the  intellec- 
tual incompetency  of  common  people  in  regard  to  economics 
and  finance,  but  my  experience  teaches  me  to  believe  there 
is  nothing  of  real  worth  in  economics  which  can  not  be  made 
plain  to  an  attentive  audience  of  ordinary  people.     He  who 
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fails  is  either  too  little  of  a  scientist  to  have  clear  ideas  or 
too  little  of  an  artist  to  find  fitting  words  and  apt  illustra- 
tions.*' Professor  Huxley,  whose  intellectual  acumen  and 
scientific  training  few  will  gainsay,  has  been  one  of  the  most 
effective  and  popular  of  English  lecturers,  and  he  has 
recently  given  his  testimony  as  to  the  beneficial  effects  of 
popular  lectures  upon  the  lecturer.  **  I  found  that  the  task 
of  putting  the  truth  learned  in  the  field,  the  laboratory  and 
the  museum  into  language,  which,  without  bating  a  jot  of 
scientific  accuracy,  shall  be  generally  intelligible,  taxed  such 
scientific  and  literary  faculty  as  I  possess  to  the  uttermost. 
Indeed  my  experience  has  furnished  me  no  better  corrective 
of  the  tendency  to  scholastic  pedantry  which  besets  all  those 
absorbed  in  pursuits  remote  from  the  common  ways  of 
men,  and  become  habituated  to  think  and  speak  in  the 
technical  dialect  of  their  own  little  world  as  if  there  were  no 
other. 

As  to  the  oft  repeated  charge  of  superficialty  and  encourag- 
ing ** contentment  with  worthless  smatterings  of  things" 
we  may  close  our  remarks  with  a  quotation  from  Mr.  John 
Morley's  justly  celebrated  address  on  **  Popular  Culture," 
g^ven  before  the  Midland  Institute  of  Birmingham,  England, 
in  1876.  He  was  then  urging  the  desirability  of  courses 
of  six  and  twelve  lectures.  To  this  [the  charge  of  super- 
ficiality] I  should  answer  that,  as  Archbishop  Whately 
pointed  out  long  ago,  it  is  a  fallacy  to  mistake  general  truths 
for  superficial  truths,  or  a  knowledge  of  the  leading  propo- 
sitions of  a  subject  for  superficial  knowledge.  **  To  have  a 
general  knowledge  of  a  subject  is  to  know  only  its  leading 
truths  but  to  know  these  thoroughly,  so  as  to  have  a 
true  conception  of  the  subject  in  its  great  features  *'  (Mill). 
And  I  need  not  point  out  that  instruction  may  be  of  the 
most  general  kind,  and  still  possess  that  most  important 
quality  of  all  instruction — namely,  being  methodical.  This 
adequately  describes  the  work  of  the  Extension  lecturer. 
Into  a  course  of  six  and  twelve  lectures  he  puts  the  results 
of  years  of  study  and  research. 
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The  International    Institute    of  Sociology 

Popular      ^hich  convened  in  Paris,  October  i,  was  pre- 
Bducation 

and         sided  over  by  Sir  John  Lubbock.     His  opening 

Clime.  address  was  devoted  to  a  survey  of  recent 
social  progress  in  Europe,  and  created  con- 
siderable comment.  The  part  which  excited  most  attention 
in  England  and  France  was  that  in  which  he  discussed  the 
effect  of  general  education  upon  crime  in  England.  Since 
the  passage  of  the  Act  of  1870,  providing  for  primary  and 
secondary  education,  the  number  of  school  children  in  English 
schools  has  increased  from  1,500,000  to  5,000,000;  and  the 
number  of  persons  in  prison  has  fallen  from  12,000  to  5000. 
The  yearly  average  of  persons  sentenced  to  penal  servitude 
for  the  worst  crimes  has  decreased  from  3000  to  800,  while 
juvenile  delinquents  and  offenders  have  declined  from 
14,000  to  5000.  A  similar  remarkable  falling  off  was  cited 
in  the  case  of  paupers,  the  decrease  being  from  47  to  22 
in  the  1000  or  over  fifty  per  cent.  These  statistics,  cited 
by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  are  almost  startling  in  their  signifi- 
cance. They  are  seemingly  proofs  positive  of  the  truth 
of  Victor  Hugo's  sa3dng,  quoted  by  him,  that  "he  who 
opens  a  school  closes  a  prison.''  His  contention  that 
general  education  is  the  explanation  of  this  marked  decline 
of  criminality  in  England  was,  however,  vigorously  dis- 
puted. The  Paris  Temps  declared  that  the  reverse  was 
true  in  France,  that  the  opening  of  the  schools  has  filled 
the  prisons ;  that  crime  has  greatiy  increased  with  the 
extension  of  education.  English  papers,  admitting  the 
correctness  of  his  statistics  said  that  he  was  reasoning  post 
hoc  ergo  propter  hoc.  The  claim  of  the  Temps  would  seem 
to  prove  this,  and  if  we  accept  as  true  the  claim  often 
advanced  as  to  the  effect  upon  the  Negroes  of  our 
Southern  States,  of  the  meagre  education  which  they  have 
received  since  their  emancipation,  we  have  another  obsta- 
cle to  accepting  Sir  John  Lubbock's  desired  deduction. 
Nevertheless,  we  believe  that  there  is  a  real  and  per- 
ceptible coimection  between  substantial  education  and  the 
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decrease  of  crime.  It  would  be  deplorable  and  terribly 
disheartening  if  there  is  not  such  a  causal  connection. 
Education,  as  we  understand  it,  is  not  mere  rote  learning 
and  intellectual  gymnastics,  and  acquisition,  but  it  is 
education  of  the  whole  man,  morally,  intellectually, 
physically.  It  is  training  and  preparation  for  complete 
living ;  education  in  industry,  in  the  laws  of  society,  in  the 
rights  and  duties  of  citizenship  as  well  as  in  the  sciences, 
arts  and  letters.  Children  and  youth  taught  from  the  time 
of  their  entrance  into  the  primary  to  the  time  when  the  uni- 
versity doors  close  behind  them  that  harmonious  and  pro- 
gressive social  life  depend  upon  individual  rectitude  and 
industry  and  inspired  with  the  examples  of  upright  teachers 
are  not  likely  to  become  criminals  and  paupers.  Education, 
when  it  means  this,  does  diminish  crime  and  close  prisons. 
The  striking  differences  of  the  results  of  the  spread  of 
education  in  France  and  in  England  are  to  be  explained  in 
great  measure  by  the  fact  that  in  Prance  education  is  almost 
entirely  intellectual  and  in  England  moral  training  and  dis- 
cipline are  combined  with  intellectual.  English  pupils  are 
not  only  taught  how  to  use  their  faculties,  but  the  spirit  in 
which  they  ought  to  use  them  in  order  to  attain  to  the 
highest  good.  The  agencies  which  in  these  days  especially 
aid  in  promoting  general  popular  education  are  not  alone  the 
public  schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  but  the  pulpit,  the 
press,  clubs,  societies  and  organizations,  all  of  which  aim  at 
social  enlightenment  and  improvement.  These,  and  particu- 
larly such  practical  schemes  for  bringing  the  means  of  edu- 
cation and  the  results  of  scientific  research  to  the  homes  of 
the  people  as  the  Chautauqua  system  and  University  Exten- 
sion, all  tmite  in  educating  the  people  in  the  real  needs  of 
citizenship  and  the  duties  of  individual  living. 
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Woman's  Sharb  in  Primitivb  CuiTURS.  By  Otis  Tufton  Mason. 
Pp.  ix,  295.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    1894.    Price,  |i,5o. 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  *'The  Anthropological  Series  **  edited  by 
Professor  Frederick  Starr  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Judging 
from  this  work  the  series  will  prove  a  boon  to  intelligent  readers  who 
desire  to  know  the  latest  results  of  study  and  investigation  in  Anthro- 
pology but  who  have  not  the  time  to  read  widely  or  study  minutely. 
Mr.  Mason,  with  the  aid  of  a  great  number  of  excellent  illustrations, 
describes  in  simple  but  lively  narrative  the  life  of  woman  in  primitive 
stages  of  society.  We  get  a  vivid  picture  of  her  life  and  duties  as  a 
food  bringer,  weaver,  skin  dresser,  potter,  beast  of  burden,  Jack-of-all- 
trades,  as  an  artist,  as  the  founder  of  society,  viz.,  the  mother  of 
children  and  as  the  patron  of  religion.  The  perusal  of  this  work  will 
dispel  many  traditional  preconceptions  about  the  hard  lot  in  which 
man  it  is  said,  ruthlessly  and  out  of  mere  desire  to  rule,  compelled 
woman  to  live,  by  showing  that  her  work  and  sphere  were  a  natural, 
inevitable  division  of  labor  made  necessary  by  the  hard  conditions  of 
primitive  existence. 

Wii^UAM  ShaRspbrb.  a  Study  in  Elizabethan  literature.  By 
Barrett  Wendell.  Pp.  439.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
1894.    Price,  I2.00. 

The  Extension  student  following  a  course  of  lectures  upon  Shakes- 
peare and  his  plays  will  find  this  work  of  Professor  Wendell's  exceed- 
ingly helpful  as  a  guide  to  a  S3rstematic  study  of  the  poet  himself,  his 
life  and  works,  to  the  best  of  the  innumerable  books  dealing  with 
them  and  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  Indeed,  one  might  think  it 
was  prepared  especially  for  the  Extension  student.  The  author's 
purpose  is  to  present  "  a  coherent  view  of  the  generally  accepted 
facts"  concerning  Shakespeare ;  to  increase  '*our  sympathetic  knowl- 
edge '*  of  the  man  and  his  works,  and  to  make  the  reader  see  Shakes- 
peare "  ashe  saw  himself."  We  are  first  given  the  facts  about  his  life. 
Then  follows  an  account  of  literature  and  the  theatre  in  England  until 
1 587.  In  successive  chapters  the  plays  and  minor  productions  of  the  poet 
are  discussed  in  detail.  In  most  cases  bibliographical  references  and 
a  statement  of  the  date  of  composition  and  the  character  of  the  various 
versions  and  observations  as  to  the  authorship  precede  each  play  under 
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consideration.  The  chief  thing  that  will  be  noted  of  Professor  Wen- 
dell's treatment  of  Shakespeare,  is  its  concrete  and  matter  of  &ct  char- 
acter. He  never  allows  himself  to  wander  off  into  the  delightful 
realm  of  vag^e  and  hazy  surmise  and  luring  conjecture.  He  always 
treads  upon  undoubted  or  generally  accepted  facts  or  states  explicitly 
the  natore  of  the  data  he  adduces  in  support  of  his  conclusions.  Por 
the  student  and  general  reader  unable  for  lack  of  means  to  buy  or 
time  to  read  many  books  this  volume  will  prove  of  great  service. 

Practicabi^b  Socialism.  Essays  On  Social  Reform.  By  Samuel  and 
Henrietta  Bamett  Pp.  vi,  328.  London  and  New  York :  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.     1894.     Price,  f  1.50. 

This  is  a  second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  of  a  collection  of 
magazine  articles  dealing  with  the  life  and  needs  of  the  poor.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bamett  have  spent  the  past  twenty  years  in  practical 
philanthropic  work  among  the  people  in  and  about  notoKous  White- 
chapel,  London ;  and  these  papers  contain  the  results  of  their  rich 
and  varied  experience  in  practical  efforts  to  solve  some  of  the  per- 
plexing problems  of  poverty  and  pauperism.  The  volume  is  full  of 
helpful  information  gathered  at  first  hand,  of  practicable  measures  for 
social  reform  and  improvement  based  upon  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  conditions.  We  have  such  subjects  treated  as,  The  Children  of  the 
Great  City,  Relief  Funds  and  the  Poor,  Town  Councils  and  Social  Re- 
form, Young  Women  in  our  Workhouses,  University  Settlements.  The 
Church  and  Labor  Disputes, What  Can  Charity  Organizations  Do,  Sensa- 
tionalism and  Social  Reform,  Poor  Law  Reform,  Training  the  Unem- 
ployed, and  many  others  of  similar  nature.  In  the  discussion  of  the 
causes  and  conditions  of  poverty  there  is  a  moderation  of  tone,  an  ab- 
sence of  sentimentaUsm  and  hysterics  which  so  many  nowadays  mis- 
take for  scientific  reasoning,  that  is  helpful  and  stimulating.  One  of  the 
measures  urged  most  strongly  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bamett  is  education, 
especially  in  the  form  of  University  Extension.  He  cites  the  Exten- 
sion lectures  at  Toynbee  Hall,  where  about  800  students  attend  the 
lectures.  The  * 'practicability''  of  accomplishing  real  educational 
work  by  University  Extension  has  been  demonstrated,  he  says,  by 
the  work  of  the  celebrated  historian  of  English  Revolutionary  epoch. 
Dr.  Gardner,  who  *^  has  now  for  many  years  taught  a  class  of  a 
hundred  to  enjoy  history  for  its  own  sake  rather  than  for  that  of 
examiners." 


University  Extension. 


THE  POPULAR  PRESENTATION  OF  ENGLISH 

LITERATURE. 


THE  editor  of  University  Extension  has  asked  me  to 
write  a  few  words  about  the  methods  by  which  English 
literature  can  best  be  presented  to  popular  audiences  ;  and 
I  cheerfully  comply  with  his  request,  although  I  am  very 
sure  that  my  rashness  is  equal  to  my  complaisance.  For  I 
am  by  no  means  certain  that  I  have  been  specially  success- 
ful in  teaching  literatiu'e  to  small  select  classes  with  all  the 
appliances  of  a  college  at  my  disposal.  I  have  doubtless 
taught  my  pupils  some  literary  history  and  enabled  them  to 
repeat  some  commonplaces  of  literary  criticism;  I  have 
perhaps  developed  some  latent  germs  of  literary  apprecia- 
tion ;  I  may  even  have  sown  some  seeds ;  but  how  far  my 
methods  of  instruction  have  inspired  the  average  students 
in  my  classes  with  a  zeal  for  literary  studies  and  furnished 
them  with  working  rules  and  principles  for  the  guidance 
and  furtherance  of  that  zeal,  is  a  question  that  has  puzzled 
me  ever  since  I  became  a  teacher,  and  seems  likely  to  puzzle 
me  for  the  remainder  of  my  life.  From  the  prevalent  dis- 
cussions as  to  the  best  methods  of  teaching  literature,  I 
fancy  that  not  a  few  of  my  confreres  share  my  perplexity  ; 
but  if  I  am  somewhat  at  sea  about  the  methods  of  work 
that  most  nearly  concern  me,  how  can  I  hope  to  say  any- 
thing of  value  about  methods  of  work  that  are  more  or  less 
remote  from  me  ?  Still  one  never  knows  what  good  may 
spring  from  the  discussion  of  a  vexed  subject,  especially  if 
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it  be  conducted  without  dogmatism  ;  and  as  I  have  nothing 
to  be  dogmatic  about,  I  shall  venture  to  set  forth  a  few 
opinions  upon  a  topic  which  I  have  plainly  shown  to  be 
none  of  my  choosing. 

I  happened  last  year  to  be  an  interested  listener  to  some 
of  the  papers  read  at  the  Congress  of  Authors  held  at 
Chicago,  and  I  noticed  that  few  of  the  speakers  failed  to 
have  something  to  say  about  the  vast  audience  that  every 
writer  using  the  English  language  has  now  the  privilege  and 
the  responsibility  of  addressing.  It  occurred  to  me  at  the 
time  that  the  program  would  have  been  completer  if  it 
had  included  a  fuller  discussion  of  how  this  vast  body  of 
readers  was  to  be  trained  to  discriminate  between  the  true 
and  the  false,  the  worthy  and  the  worthless  portions  of  that 
mass  of  printed  pages,  the  volume  of  which  had  so  power- 
fully impressed  the  imaginations  of  the  distinguished 
authors  who  were  helping  to  swell  it.  Such  a  discussion 
would  have  involved  some  reference  to  the  problem  of  how 
literature  can  best  be  taught  in  schools  and  colleges,  and 
perhaps  this  was  the  reason  my  pedagogical  mind  desired 
it ;  but  it  would  also  have  involved  some  reference  to  the 
popular  lecture  as  a  means  of  imparting  the  critical  training 
so  much  desiderated.  As  well  as  I  can  remember  the  only 
means  for  imparting  this  training  that  was  dwelt  upon  was 
the  critical  periodical,  whether  review,  magazine,  or  literary 
weekly.  Now  this  is  undoubtedly  an  important  means  of 
disseminating  critical  training,  but  after  all  how  many 
people  does  it  reach  ?  Reviews  have  notoriously  few  read- 
ers ;  popular  magazines  have  notoriously  few  articles  that 
serve  in  any  way  the  purposes  of  criticism;  the  literary 
weeklies  appeal  to  more  or  less  cultured  circles  only ;  and 
the  newspapers  that  give  more  than  a  perfunctory  and 
occasional  column  to  literary  matters  are  few  and  far 
between.  The  problem  of  helping  the  reading  masses  to 
discriminate  between  worthy  and  worthless  books  is,  then, 
hardly  touched  by  the  critical  journal,  and  the  part  to  be 
played  in   its  solution   by  literary  training  in  school  and 
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college  is  largely  a  matter  of  the  future.  If  this  pressing 
problem  (I  hope  I  am  not  indulging  too  much  in  the 
modem  jargon  that  makes  a  problem  of  everything)  is  to  be 
attacked  in  the  present,  it  must  be  through  the  instrument 
tality  of  the  popular  lecture,  that  is  practically  to  say, 
through  University  Extension.  The  question,  therefore, 
how  the  Extension  lecturer  on  topics  of  literature  and 
criticism  can  best  reach  his  audience  and  secure  permanent, 
if  modest  results,  is  seen  to  have  a  scope  that  a  good  many 
Horatios  like  Mr.  Charles  Whibley  seem  not  to  have 
dreamed  of. 

It  is  plain  that  I  assume  that  the  popular  lecturer 
who  is  to  endeavor  to  help  the  masses  to  discriminate  in 
their  reading  must  be  connected  with  the  movement  for 
University  Extension.  I  think  that  this  is  necessarily  so  at 
present.  The  old  Lyceum  courses  were  good  in  their  way 
and  may  even  now  be  employed  with  some  advantage,  but 
they  will  always  lack  organization  and  need  direction. 
The  professional  lecturer,  especially  the  great  author 
traveling  under  a  manager,  is  still  with  us  and  does  some 
good;  but  he  appeals  largely  to  the  cultured  classes  or 
else,  and  more  frequently,  to  public  curiosity.  It  is  only 
by  means  of  some  such  organization  as  that  afforded  by 
University  Extension,  an  organization  that  implies  co- 
operation and  interest  on  the  part  of  the  people  reached, 
and  guidance  and  supervision  by  a  competent  head,  that  the 
popular  lecture  can  be  made  an  efficient  means  of  dissemi- 
nating a  desire  for  culture  and  a  knowledge  of  the  best 
methods  for  obtaining  it  among  those  vast  masses  of  our 
people  that  have  just  enough  learning  to  be  able  to  read 
the  trash  that  is  purveyed  them,  but  not  enough  natural 
taste  or  training  to  be  able  to  recognize  that  their  sole  liter- 
ary exercise,  instead  of  being  beneficial,  is  harmful  in  the 
extreme.  If  this  be  true,  it  follows  naturally  that  we  may 
assume  throughout  this  paper  that  the  lecturer  will  adopt 
the  general  methods  of  work  common  to  the  University 
Extension  staff,  and  that  we  need  only  inquire  how  far 
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these  methods  may  be  definitely  outlined  in  courses  con- 
cerned with  topics  of  literature  and  criticism. 

The  first  question  that  presents  itself  is,  I  think,  Should 
these  courses,  the  length  of  which  is  determined  by  particu- 
lar conditions  having  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject- 
matter,  be  composed  of  detached  lectures  on  single  authors, 
or  of  connected  lectures  on  some  period  of  literary  history, 
or  of  a  series  of  lectures  that  treat  with  considerable  thor- 
oughness from  the  critical  and  appreciative  as  well  as  the 
historical  point  of  view,  some  species  or  category  of  literary 
product — e.  g,  the  sonnet  ?  The  more  we  investigate  it,  the 
more  important  this  question  will  appear,  for  it  leads  us  at 
once  to  a  consideration  of  permanent  results.  Will  a 
detached  course  of  lectures  on  single  authors  do  more  than 
gently  please  the  average  listener  while  outraging  or  highly 
gratifying  the  few  people  who  know  or  think  they  know 
something  about  the  author  in  question?  Can  even  the 
best  and  most  enthusiastic  specialist  hope  to  do  more  than 
stimulate  one  or  two  people  to  read  the  writer  discussed  ? 
Can  he,  while  accomplishing  this,  train  their  critical  facul- 
ties too?  Is  he  not  frequently  in  danger  of  letting  his 
special  knowledge  carry  him  flying  away  over  his  audi- 
tors* heads?  These  questions  have  always  come  home 
to  me  after  I  have  lectured  on  a  favorite  author,  and  the 
more  successful  my  lecture  has  seemed  to  be,  the  more  in- 
clined I  have  been  to  doubt  its  permanent  results.  But 
perhaps  I  am  pessimistic  and  introspective  by  nature,  so  I 
will  leave  this  part  of  the  matter  to  more  optimistic  readers. 

As  to  the  course  of  lectures  on  some  period  of  literary 
history,  it  has  the  obvious  advantages  of  unity  and  more  or 
less  thoroughness.  That  the  unity  is  factitious  is  a  charge 
that  can  be  brought  against  every  course  of  lectures  and 
every  scientific  and  critical  piece  of  writing.  A  more 
serious  charge,  however,  is  that  literary  history  is  not 
literature,  and  that  it  does  not  in  itself  teach  us  to  discrimi- 
nate and  appreciate.  It  easily  lends  itself,  ftuthermore, 
to  the   most  vicious   sort  of   specialistic  and  dry-as-dust 
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treatment.  Valuable  and  necessary  though  it  be  as  an 
ancillary  study  to  that  of  literature,  it  must,  I  am  con- 
vinced, be  pursued  with  caution  even  in  our  universities, 
and  with  still  more  caution  in  the  popular  courses  offered 
to  Extension  centres. 

We  are  now  brought  to  the  third  head  of  the  topic  under 
discussion.  What  are  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  a 
series  of  lectures  fairly  exhaustive  of  a  species  or  category 
of  literary  product  ?  I<ogically  considered,  I  am  sure  the 
advantages  are  great,  but  there  are  obvious  practical  disad- 
vantages. This  is  a  scientific  age,  and  every  one  of  us, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  demands  a  scientific  presenta- 
tion of  any  subject  deemed  worthy  of  study.  Some  artists 
and  litterateurs  denounce  this  attitude  of  mind  as  an  outrage, 
or  at  least  an  impertinence,  when  it  is  applied  to  art  and 
letters  ;  but  in  so  doing  they  kick  against  the  pricks.  The 
cry  of  the  age  is  for  knowledge,  and  knowledge  is  properly 
conveyed  by  scientific  presentation  only.  That  art  and 
literature  are  objects  of  feeling  as  well  as  of  knowledge  is 
undoubtedly  true.  But  so  are  flowers  ;  and  it  would  be  as 
idle  to  say  that  a  knowledge  of  the  genera  and  species  of 
flowers  necessarily  impairs  one's  appreciation  of  their  beauty 
and  fragrance,  as  that  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  and 
development  of  the  genera  and  species  of  literary  and 
artistic  products  necessarily  impairs  one's  appreciation  of 
their  charm  and  power.  It  will  be  noted,  however,  that 
most  people  who  give  lectures  on  flowers  are  content  to 
entitle  their  coiu-ses  "Lectures  on  Botany,"  and  that  the 
said  courses  are  found  to  be  profitable  and  satisfying.  I  fail 
to  perceive  why  literature  cannot  be  taught  in  the  same  way. 
I  fail  to  perceive  why  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  sonnet 
could  not  be  as  attractive  and  profitable  as  a  cotu"se  on  the 
wild  flowers  of  a  particular  repon,  or  on  comets,  or  on 
magnetism.  I  think  that  the  scientific  isolation  of  the 
subject-matter,  if  I  may  so  speak,  would  help  pupils  and 
hearers  to  get  a  better  grasp  of  it ;  that  the  lecturer  would 
be  better  able  to  impart  an  understanding  of  proper  methods 
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of  Study  and  research ;  that  there  need  be  no  abatement  of 
enthusiasm,  no  lack  of  discriminating  appreciation  on  the 
part  of  teacher  or  pupil,  of  lecturer  or  audience. 

But  while  I  am  convinced  that  this  method  of  teaching 
literature  is  the  most  fruitful  that  can  be  adopted  in  our 
colleges  and  universities,  its  adoption  by  no  means  implying 
the  exclusion  of  other  methods,  I  recognize  the  difficulty  of 
applying  it  to  Extension  work.  It  requires  great  previous 
labor  and  research  on  the  part  of  the  lecturer,  and  assiduous 
study  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the  student  audience.  It 
requires  an  extended  use  of  the  comparative  method,  and 
for  thoroughly  successful  prosecution  demands  a  knowledge 
of  several  languages  and  full  library  facilities.  Still  a  popu- 
lar lecturer  on  astronomy  interests  his  audience  and  teaches 
them  something  valuable  without  making  them  share  in  his 
abstruse  calculations  or  sit  up  with  him  a  whole  night  long 
at  his  telescope.  Just  so  I  infer  that  an  audience  can  be 
taught  much  that  is  interesting  and  valuable  about  the  son- 
net without  being  required  to  know  a  word  of  Italian,  or  to 
have  access  to  any  larger  library  than  the  one  contained 
within  the  precious  covers  of  Mr.  Palgrave*s  **  Golden 
Treasury  of  Songs  and  Lyrics." 

But  I  have  surely  said  enough  on  a  topic  which  is  a  hobby 
of  mine,  and  that  I  may  not  seem  to  have  broken  my 
promise  to  abstain  from  dogmatism,  I  hasten  to  add  that  if 
I  were  an  Extension  lecturer  I  should  never  think  of  giving 
up  courses  of  lectures  devoted  to  great  authors,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  are  pleasant  to  a  majority  of  people, 
and  therefore  valuable  as  stimulating  that  first  mild  interest 
which  may  afterward  be  cultivated  with  success.  Perhaps 
a  literary  course  in  a  new  centre  should  always  be  begun 
with  a  series  of  talks  on  great  or  popular  authors,  and  then 
followed  up  by  the  more  elaborate  courses  I  have  described. 
These  elaborate  courses  demand  notes  and  apparatus  that 
may  at  first  appear  too  formidable,  and  the  man  who  talks 
out  his  heart  about  a  favorite  author  can  scarcely  fail  to  get 
closer  to  a  popular  audience  than  the  more  methodical 
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teacher.     But  I  must  insist  upon  the  methodical  work  com- 
ing later,  say  on  the  second  or  third  circuit. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  points  of  more  or  less 
importance  suggested  by  my  general  subject,  but  I  can  say 
little  about  them  at  this  time.  I  have  already  intimated 
that  I  think  that  when  possible  an  extempore  treatment  of 
his  subject  should  be  attempted  by  the  lecturer.  I  have 
intimated,  too,  that  he  can  never  be  too  careful  to  avoid 
lugging  in  the  minute  details  of  his  special  investigations, 
however  interesting  they  may  be  to  himself,  or  however 
valuable  to  the  world  of  scholars.  I  have  not,  however, 
laid  stress  upon  what  must  be  regarded  as  an  essential  quality 
in  a  popular  lecturer  upon  literary  topics — I  mean  sympathy, 
not  merely  with  his  subject,  but  with  his  audience.  While 
I  should  not  like  to  say  that  the  Extension  lecturer  must  be 
commonplace,  I  think  that  if  he  is  to  be  successful  he  must 
avoid  shocking  too  roughly  his  hearers'  preconceived 
opinions  and  sensibilities.  I  imagine,  for  example,  that  the 
Extension  lecturer  who  sincerely  believes  that  Longfellow  is 
a  great  poet,  will  be  more  successful  than  one  who  is  unable 
to  rank  him  so  highly.  Whether  rightly  or  wrongly  the 
American  people  as  a  whole  loves  Longfellow,  and  does  not 
willingly  hear  him  criticised  harshly ;  it  would  therefore 
be  very  bad  policy  for  an  Extension  lecturer  to  endeavor 
to  say  smart  things  at  the  poet*s  expense,  or  to  wean  an 
audience  from  their  idol.  I  should  not  even  think  it  profit- 
able to  attack  the  intrenchments  of  such  an  author  as 
General  Lew  Wallace.  In  short  it  seems  to  me  that  sym- 
pathy in  its  broadest  sense  and  freedom  from  hobbies,  or 
the  suppression  of  them,  are  after  all  more  important  to  an 
Extension  lecturer  than  even  the  proper  choice  of  a  scientific 
method  of  presenting  his  subject.  And  in  this  connection 
I  must  beg  him  and  all  who  do  me  the  honor  to  read  these 
desultory  remarks,  to  ponder  Mr.  Brander  Matthews 
admirable  essay  on  **The  Whole  Duty  of  Critics." 

I  have  only  one  word  more  to  say.  University  Exten- 
sion has  recently  been  subjected  to  some  harsh  criticism 
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because  of  its  tendency,  real  or  imaginary  or  both,  to  en- 
courage smattering.  Moving  pictures  have  been  drawn  for 
us  of  serving  girls  racking  their  brains  over  iEschylus,  and 
breaking  their  mistress*  best  china  or  putting  the  said  exem- 
plary matron  to  shame  as  in  Mr.  Barriers  clever  story  ;  and 
Pope's  time-worn  couplet  about  **a  little  learning*'  has 
had  its  polish  fairly  rubbed  ofiF  by  frequent  brandishing  and 
exhibition.  Of  course  there  are  some  grains  of  truth  in 
what  these  critics  say,  just  as  there  is  always  some  truth  in 
the  protest  that  is  inevitably  made  against  every  advance 
of  civilization.  It  was  a  risky  step  to  take  when  the 
suffrage  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  masses ;  it  is  a 
risky  step  to  take  when  we  put  the  appliances  of  learning 
and  culttn-e  into  the  hands  of  the  masses.  But  has  not  the 
whole  progress  of  the  race  consisted  in  a  succession  of  risky 
steps,  and  does  not  one  step  demand  another  ?  Because  a 
people  often  votes  for  bad  men  and  foolish  measures,  shall 
we  go  back  to  despotism  ;  and  because  popular  methods  of 
instruction  often  lead  to  smattering  and  ignorant  conceit 
shall  we  endeavor  to  restore  the  Dark  Ages  ? 

I  confess  that  I  am  little  of  a  philosopher,  but  the  little 
philosophy  I  have  has  taught  me  to  see  that  evil  and  good, 
pleasure  and  pain  are  mixed  up  in  every  human  action  and 
thought,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  unphilosophical  to  be 
thoroughly  optimistic  or  pessimistic.  So  I  do  not  think  that 
University  Extension  will  be  a  cure  for  all  the  ills  of  life,  or 
that  its  lecturers  on  literature  will  succeed  in  teaching  every 
farm  hand  or  serving  girl  to  get  pleasure  out  of  Shakespeare 
and  Homer.  But  I  do  believe  that  University  Extension 
has  aided  us,  is  aiding  us,  and  will  continue  to  aid  us,  in 
dispelling  ignorance  and  idleness  and  vice,  and  that  its 
lecturers  on  literature  are  likely  to  open  many  an  eye  that 
might  else  be  closed  to  the  beauties  of  Shakespeare  and 
Homer.  That  the  eye  opened  in  this  way  is  not  likely  to 
perceive  as  much  of  these  beauties  as  that  of  some  distin- 
guished but  pessimistic  critic  of  modem  educational  methods 
is  quite  true  ;  it  may  even  be  true  that  here  and  there  a  &rm 
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hand  or  serving  g^rl  may  be  spoiled  for  useful  work  because 
their  respective  eyes  have  been  made  to  blink ;  but  I  never 
heard  it  seriously  maintained  that  the  sun  ought  to  stop 
shining  on  account  of  weak  eyes,  or  candles  to  be  extin- 
guished on  account  of  certain  well-known  propensities  on 
the  part  of  moths. 

W.  P.  Trent. 

University  of  the  Souths  Sewanee,  Tenn. 
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THE  original  motive  of  University  Extension,  according 
to  the  statement  of  its  founder,  Professor  Stuart,  was 
to  bring  the  universities  and  **  the  people  '*  together.  It  is 
not  clear  just  how  far  there  entered  into  this  motive  the 
design  of  rendering  non-resident  university  work  practica- 
ble. It  would  seem  that  the  conviction  that  the  g^reat  uni- 
versities were  expending  their  influence  upon  a  privileged 
class  only,  and  that  the  great  mass  of  people  in  the  larg^ 
and  wealthy  towns  were  entirely  untouched  by  these  great 
institutions,  and  that  this  condition  ought  to  be  entirely 
changed,  was  the  prime  mover  in  this  effort.  That  the 
great  universities  with  their  aggregation  of  learned  men, 
and  their  various  appliances  for  teaching,  have  very  much 
which  mature  men  and  women  in  centres  remote  from  the 
schools  need  and  can  use,  seems  entirely  evident.  This  is 
true  independently  of  any  question  of  converting  such  work 
into  terms  of  university  credit,  and  counting  it  toward  a 
degree.  Viewed  in  this  way,  the  establishment  of  teaching 
centres  in  large  towns  under  the  auspices  of  the  universi- 
ties seems  altogether  a  natural  and  needful  extension  of 
university  teaching.  Almost  immediately,  however,  the 
question  would  arise,  **  What  is  the  relation  of  work  done 
at  these  centres  to  work  afforded  by  the  universities  to  stu- 
dents in  residence,  and  required  as  prerequisites  to  the  con- 
ferring of  degrees?*'  As  university  teaching  has  for  the 
most  part  been  extended  beyond  the  premises  of  the  uni- 
versities, it  has  taken  the  form  of  series  of  lecture-studies 
with  the  now  familiar  helps  to  student  work.  It  is  per- 
fectly clear  that  there  are  some  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
converting  work  done  in  this  way  into  equivalents  of  resi- 
dent university  work. 

(170) 
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In  the  plans  of  those  who  organized  the  University  of 
Chicago,  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching  had  from 
the  very  first  a  distinct  place.  The  experience  of  almost 
twenty  years  of  University  Extension  in  England,  and  the 
admirably  organized  and  vigorously  prosecuted  work  of  the 
American  Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching, 
in  Philadelphia,  were,  of  course,  of  inestimable  service  as 
furnishing  a  basis  for  planning  the  work  of  the  then  pro- 
jected University  of  Chicago.  It  was  clear  to  the  minds 
of  those  who  worked  upon  this  problem  that  the  Uni- 
versity Extension  lecture-studies  are  primarily  suited  for 
that  large  class  in  every  intelligent  community  who  are  not 
seeking  university  degrees,  but  who  gladly  welcome  instruc- 
tion and  direction  in  subjects  in  regard  to  which  they  wish 
to  be  intelligent,  and  of  which  they  desire  to  have  some 
command.  These  are  mainly  subjects  that  enrich  domestic 
and  social  life,  and  assist  in  furnishing  men  and  women  for 
their  duties  and  privileges  as  citizens.  Such  subjects  are 
I^iterature,  History,  Art,  Political  Science,  Social  Science, 
Economics ;  and  it  has  proved  that  these  are  the  subjects 
most  sought  by  centres  where  University  Extension  lec- 
tures have  become  established.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
clear  that  there  is  a  very  large  class  of  men  and  women, 
including  teachers,  bank  clerks,  and  in  general  men  and 
women  who  are  busily  employed  during  the  day,  who  do  desire 
exactly  the  instruction  which  they  would  receive  if  they 
were  resident  students  at  the  universities.  Many  of  these 
look  forward  to  residence  at  some  future  time,  and  yet  they 
would  be  very  glad  to  be  pursuing  these  courses,  and  thus 
gaining  time  even  before  they  come  into  residence.  It  was 
further  clear  that  to  meet  the  demands  of  this  class  of  men 
and  women  was  even  more  literally  within  the  scope  of 
University  Extension  than  the  form  of  teaching  hitherto 
described  by  that  term.  Further,  it  was  recognized  that  at 
a  distance  from  the  University  itself  the  same  class  of  stu- 
dents could  be  found,  and  it  was  perceived  that  these  could 
be  reached  only  by  instruction  given  through  correspondence. 
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In  accordance  with  these  views,  the  University  Extension 
Division  was  organized  as  an  organic  part  of  the  work  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  and  this  Division  was  sub* 
divided  into  the  co-ordinate  Departments  of  Lecture-study, 
Class-study  and  Correspondence-study. 

It  is  not  important  to  give  in  detail  a  history  of  the  Class- 
study  Department  of  University  Extension  work  during  the 
first  two  years  of  its  trial.  It  is,  perhaps,  sufficient  to  say 
that  that  work  was  during  the  first  year  in  charge  of  Mr. 
Charles  Zeublin,  now  secretary  of  lecture-study,  and  lecturer 
in  social  science,  who  had  been  secretary  of  the  Chicago 
Society  for  University  Extension.  Classes  were  organized 
during  that  period  at  the  University  itself  for  Saturdays  and 
evenings,  and  also  at  the  Chicago  Academy.  During  the 
second  year  the  work  was  in  charge  of  Mr.  Oliver  J. 
Thatcher,  who  also  had,  as  he  still  has,  charge  of  the  Corres- 
pondence-study Department.  A  slight  change  in  policy  was 
made  from  that  pursued  during  the  former  year.  Hitherto 
classes  had  been  organized  only  in  case  at  least  ten  persons 
made  a  request.  During  the  second  year,  however,  certain 
classes  were  announced  in  the  circular  of  the  department, 
and  were  organized  where  at  least  four  persons  asked  for  the 
instruction,  and  were  located  at  places  more  convenient  for 
those  asking  for  the  class.  The  points  selected  for  the 
organization  of  classes  were  the  University  at  the  south  end 
of  the  city,  the  Athenaeum  in  the  centre,  and  the  Chicago 
Academy  on  the  west  side. 

In  August,  1894,  the  work  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Jerome  H.  Raymond,  who  had  already  had  some  experience 
in  University  Extension  work  in  connection  with  the  Chicago 
Society.  Experience  seemed  to  show  that  it  would  be  wise  not 
to  confine  the  points  for  the  organization  of  classes  so  strictly 
as  had  been  done  in  the  previous  year.  Accordingly,  while 
retaining  the  University  of  Chicago,  the  Academy,  and  the 
Athenaeum  as  central  points,  classes  were  organized  to  meet 
in  certain  churches  and  private  houses  and  in  various  of  the 
public  school  buildings  of  the  city.     This  proved  at  once  to 
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have  been  a  wise  measure.  The  teachers  of  the  schools  who 
have  always  composed  a  large  part  of  the  constituency  of 
these  classes  were  glad  to  receive  instruction,  but  hitherto 
had  found  it  impracticable  to  go  to  distant  points  for  this 
purpose.  Classes  organized  in  their  own  buildings,  how- 
ever, proved  especially  convenient  for  them.  To  the  central 
points  already  mentioned  there  have  been  added  the  Dear- 
bom  Seminary,  2 141  Calmut  avenue  ;  Chicago  Preparatory 
School,  3715  Langley  avenue  ;  the  Field  Coliunbian  Museum, 
Jackson  Park;  the  Chapel  of  the  First  Baptist  Church, 
£vanston»  and  it  is  expected  that  after  January  i,  1895,  the 
new  and  magnificent  Newberry  Library  Building  in  the 
North  Town  will  be  added,  the  directors  having  generously 
afforded  a  room  for  the  meeting  of  such  classes  as  can  make 
use  of  the  collections  of  books  there  to  be  found. 

The  circular  of  information  of  this  department  of  study 
shows  seventy-three  courses  offered  by  forty-five  instructors 
in  the  following  departments :  Philosophy,  Political  Econ- 
omy, Political  Science,  History,  Sociology,  Comparative 
Religion,  Greek,  Latin,  French,  German,  Scandinavian 
Literature,  English,  Mathematics,  Astronomy,  Chemistry, 
Geology,  Zoology,  Physiology  and  Botany.  The  instruction 
is  so  planned  as  to  be  easily  convertible  into  the  terms  of 
Majors  and  Minors  in  the  University  itself.  Twelve  meetings 
of  the  instructor  and  class,  two  hours  each,  constitutes  a 
Minor ;  twenty-four  such  meetings  a  Major,  the  number  of 
hours  in  each  case  being  the  same  as  that  assigned  in  the 
courses  of  the  University  proper.  Students  receiving  this 
instruction  may  present  themselves  at  the  University  for 
examination,  and  upon  matriculating,  satisfying  the  condi- 
tions laid  down  for  entrance  examination,  and  passing  the 
examination  in  the  subject  offered,  may  receive  credit  in  the 
University,  as  they  would  have  done  had  the  subject  been 
pursued  within  the  quadrangles.  It  is  permitted  that  one 
half  of  an  undergraduate  course  be  thus  accomplished  in 
absentia^  and  that  one-third  of  a  course  leading  to  a 
graduate  degree  be  thus  pursued.     At  least  one  half  of  an 
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undergraduate  course,  and  two-thirds  of  a  graduate  course 
must  be  pursued  in  residence  before  a  degree  can  be  con- 
ferred. It  will  be  seen  that  Extension  class-courses  such 
as  are  here  described,  are  not  like  those  described  in  Mr. 
Edmond*s  recent  article,*  **a  happy  medium  between  a 
college  class  and  a  lecture  audience,"  but  rather  that  they 
are  literally  college  classes  and  nothing  else.  For  these 
exercises  there  is  no  distinction  to  be  made  between  the 
**  class  side  '*  and  the  more  popular  side  of  the  work.  Stu- 
dents who  enter  these  classes  are  related  to  the  work  as  if 
they  were  in  the  classes  of  the  University.  Of  course  the 
case  must  be  difiFerent  in  the  important  work  of  dealing  with 
the  classes  described  in  the  article  just  referred  to. 

The  charge  made  for  instruction  thus  ofiFered  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  may  be  stated  in  three  ways  :  (i)  The 
student  pays  $8  for  a  Minor  course,  $i6  for  a  Major,  this 
charge  being  made  for  each  student  of  a  class  numbering 
not  less  than  six,  and  not  more  than  thirty  ;  (2)  it  is  open 
to  the  instructor  to  say,  if  he  pleases,  that  he  will  not  take 
a  class  numbering  less  than  twenty-five  ;  (3)  where  the 
instructor  agrees  to  it,  the  University  accepts  $100  for  the 
class  as  a  whole,  in  which  case  students  in  a  class  of  thirty 
would  pay  but  $3.33  each  for  a  Minor. 

The  extent  to  which  this  provision  of  the  University  has 
been  appreciated  by  those  for  whom  it  is  made  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  during  the  past  year  129  students  received 
instruction  through  the  Class-study  Department  in  fourteen 
departments  of  study,  and  at  the  hands  of  ten  instructors. 
In  the  second  year,  1893-94,  the  number  of  students  was 
108,  the  number  of  courses  oflfered  twenty-two,  the  number 
of  instructors  employed  nineteen.  During  the  first  quarter 
of  the  year  1894-95  (this  report  is  made  November  26,  1894) 
upwards  of  900  students  have  received  instruction  in  forty- 
eight  classes  outside  of  the  University  quadrangles.  The 
departments  of  study  thus  pursued  number  nineteen,  and 

*"Aii  Bxperiment  in  Civic  Education,"  Univbrsity  Extension,  August,  1894. 
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the  number  of  instructors  is  forty-five.    The  details  entering 
into  these  summaries  may  be  exhibited  thus  : 


Location  op  Class. 


Subject. 


Austin,  in., 

Agassie  School, 

Burr  School, 

Chicago  Athenaeum, 

«<  i< 

if  <{ 

II  it 

(1  If 

ti  f« 

t(  11 

ft  if 

Chicago  Preparatory  School,  .   .   . 

Chase  School, 

Cook  County  Normal, 

Dalton,  m.,      

Bllen  Mitchell  School 

Fourth  Presbyterian  Church,     .   . 

Grand  Blod.  Presbyterian  Church, 

"        •*      (3644), 

Greenwood  Avenue  School,    .    .   . 

Hammond,  Ind 

Humboldt  Park  Baptist  Church,    . 

Hyde  Park  High  School,  .  .  .  . 
Hutchinson's  Preparatory  School, 
Kershaw  School, 

I^ake  View  Presbyterian  Church,  . 

North  Halsted  Street,  1013,    .   .   . 


Nineteenth  Century  His- 
tory  

Elementary  Plant  Mor- 
phology,   

Civil  Government,   .... 

English  Romantic  Poets,   . 

Political  Geography  of 
Europe, 

Special  Topics  in  Psychol- 

English  Romantic  Poets,   . 
Historical  Development  of 

Roman  Satire, 

.History  of  English  Liter- 
ature,     

History  of  English  Gram- 
mar,   

I  Movements  of  Thought  in 

the  Nineteenth  Century, 

I  Goethe's  JL^yrical  Poetry,    . 

!  Elementary  French,     .   .   . 

Botany, 

I  Special  Topics  in  Psychol- 

;      ogy, 

I  Elementary  Zoology,  .   .   . 
I  Geofp:aphic  Geology,  .   .    . 
!  Outlines  of   Hebrew    His- 
tory  

I  Outlines  of  Hebrew    His- 
tory,  

Outlines  of  English  Liter- 
ature,     

History  of  American  Liter- 
ature,     

Sociology, 

j  Outlines  of  Hebrew   His- 

I     tory, 

General  Physiology,    .   .   . 
Elementary  French,    .   .   . 
History  of  American  Liter- 
ature,     

Outlines  of  Hebrew  His- 
tory  

Caesar  for  Beginners,    .    .    . 


a 


26 
8 
6 


15 
13 

7 

7 

3 

6 
II 

4 
39 

239 
II 

44 
40 

60 


6 
8 

25 

4 
5 

19 

34 
13 

664 
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Location  op  Cuiss. 


Pacific  School, 

Park  Side  School, 

Raymond  Mission, 

Sonth  Chicago  High  School,  .   .   . 

South  Evanston, 

South  Halsted  Street,  572,  .... 
Uniyersity  of  Chicago,  Cobb  Hall, 

{«  <(  n 

l(  (C  n 

l«  tt  it 

II  II  l( 


II 


II 


Settlement, 

Valparaiso,  Ind 

Von  Humboldt  School,    . 
Western  Union  Building, 


It 

CI 

11 


II 
ft 
tt 


II 
tt 
tt 


Warren  Avenue,  45, 
Washington  School, 


Subject. 


Geographic  Geology,  .   . 

(I  11 

Sociology 

Blementaiy  Zooloc^y,  .   . 

Elementary  French,    .   . 

civil  Government,    .   .   . 

Descriptive  Political  Econ 
omy, 

Elementary  German,  .    . 

Cae^sar  for  Beginners,  .   . 

Elementary  Greek,  .   .   . 

Historical  Development  of 
Roman  Satire,   .... 

English  Literature,  .   .   . 

Sociology, 

English  Romantic  Poets, 

Caesar  for  Beginners,   .   . 

MedisT^  History,    .   .    . 

Plane  Geometry,  .... 

Rhetoric  and  English  Com 
position, 

Scandinavian  Literature, 

Elementary     Plant     Mor- 
phology  


Is 

W» 

664 

13 
47 
12 

23 

7 

13 

6 

3 
12 

2 

6 

15 
26 

30 
6 

5 
9 

13 
7 

947 


Dbpartmbnt. 


Philosophy,     .   .    . 
History,    .... 

Literature 

Geology 

Botany,     .... 
Sociology,     .    .    .    . 

Latin, 

Zoology, 

Political  Science,    . 

French, 

German, 

Rhetoric, 

Mathematics,  .   .   . 
Political  Economy, 

Physiology 

Greek 


Enroix- 

MKMT. 


260 
170 

loS 

104 

94 
46 

44 
34 

23 

16 

14 

13 

9 
6 

4 

2 

947 
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Experience  seems  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  field 
for  this  species  of  the  Extension  of  University  teaching  is 
practically  unlimited.  It  is  not  the  view  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  that  lecture-study  courses  cannot  accomplish 
work  convertible  into  terms  of  university  credits,  but  rather 
that  this  sort  of  teaching  is  not  primarily  or  best  adapted  to 
accomplish  this.  Exceptionally  arranged  courses  carefully 
planned  with  reference  to  courses  ofiered  in  the  university 
class-rooms,  given  by  instructors  who  are  o£Fering  the  same 
courses  upon  the  premises  of  the  University  itself,  may, 
under  proper  restrictions  be  so  converted.  It  is  held,  how- 
ever, that  the  primary  function  of  University  Extension 
lecture  courses,  while  distinct  from  that  of  the  class-study  is 
quite  as  important,  and  that  the  field  for  its  activity  is  also 
without  limit ;  to  enrich  the  lives  of  people  in  our  moderate 
sized  and  large  towns,  to  arouse  them  and  direct  them  to  lay 
hold  of  subjects  that  vitally  concern  their  happiness  and 
their  usefulness,  is  clearly  a  work  laid  at  the  doors  of  the 
universities ;  on  the  other  hand  the  reaching  out  to  young 
men  and  women  necessarily  engaged  in  earning  their  livings 
and  the  placing  within  the  reach  of  such  the  means  of 
pursuing  university  studies  as  they  are  pursued  in  the 
University  class-rooms,  is  an  imperative  duty  and  a  privilege 
confronting  the  great  schools. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  work  of  the  class-courses  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  has,  up  to  this  time,  contemplated 
almost  exclusively  the  same  class  of  students  as  those  found 
within  the  University  itself.  Indeed,  very  many  of  those 
receiving  this  instruction  as  non-resident  students  came  into 
residence  during  the  first  summer  quarter  of  the  University, 
and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  this  arrangement  for  the 
summer,  whereby  the  University  continues  its  regular  work 
as  during  every  portion  of  the  year,  will  render  the  Univer- 
sity available  to  Extension  students  who  could  not  otherwise 
come  into  residence  at  all.  One  can  see,  however,  that  this 
class  comprises  only  a  part  of  those  for  whom  class  courses 
under  the  direction  of  the  University  may  be  made  most 
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useful.  It  has  long  been  felt  in  the  University  of  Chicago 
that  some  means  must  be  devised  whereby  the  University 
can  co-operate  directly  in  the  work  of  the  social  and  univer- 
sity settlements  in  the  city,  and  with  such  organizations  as 
the  Civic  Federation  and  the  Christian  Citizenship  League. 
There  are  at  present  in  actual  operation  three  such  class- 
courses,  as  follows :  A  class  in  social  science  is  conducted  by 
Dr.  C.  R.  Henderson,  at  Raymond  Mission,  near  Halstead 
and  Twenty-ninth  streets  ;*a  class  in  English  literature,  by 
Mr.  Lovett,  at  the  University  Settlement,  near  Ashland 
avenue  and  Forty-sixth  street ;  and  one  in  civil  government, 
by  Mr.  R.  N.  Miller,  at  572  S.  Halstead  street.  The  last  is 
a  class  of  Russians.  These  instructors  give  their  services, 
and  no  charge  is  made  by  the  University.  The  conviction 
that  this  work  is  needful  and  practicable,  long  existing  in 
our  minds,  is  greatly  strengthened  by  the  report  of  such 
work  as  is  set  forth  in  Mr.  Edmonds'  article  already  referred 
to.  The  statement  there  made  that  **  almost  fifty  per  cent 
of  the  certificates  given  for  class  course  work  were  awarded 
to  negroes  and  Russian  Jews  of  the  city  **  is  most  interesting 
and  significant.  Here  there  opens  up  a  literally  immense 
field  for  legitimate  university  activity.  One  can  hardly 
express  himself  in  moderate  terms  regarding  the  possibilities 
of  such  work.  Probably  no  city  in  the  world  exhibits 
greater  need,  and  aflFords  greater  opportunity,  for  such  work 
than  Chicago ;  and  when  it  shall  have  become  recognized, 
as  it  surely  must,  that  one  of  the  great  privileges  and 
imperative  duties  of  the  g^eat  city  universities  is  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people  to  sound  citizenship,  the  activities  of  the 
great  schools  will  have  become  enormously  enlarged,  and 
we  shall  not  hear  very  much  from  the  cavilers  at  University 
Extension. 

Nathaniel  Butler,  Jr. 

University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  III. 
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WHAT  educational  ideal  should  be  held  up  before 
Extension  local  committees  and  students  ?  This  is 
one  of  the  most  important  questions  than  can  occupy  the 
attention  of  those  interested  in  the  University  Extension 
movement.  Mr.  James  Stuart  and  the  small  band  of  educa- 
tional reformers,  who  moved  the  University  of  <  Cambridge 
twenty-one  years  ago,  to  establish  the  system  which  is  now 
known  as  University  Extension,  had  clearly  in  mind  the 
possibility  of  encouraging  serious  and  systematic  study 
worthy  of  university  traditions.  The  arrangements  made 
for  the  first  year's  work  made  this  point  quite  clear.  At 
each  centre  three  courses,  each  consisting  of  twelve  lectures, 
were  carried  on  concurrently,  one  on  literature,  given  in  the 
afternoon  with  a  special  eye  to  ladies  ;  one  in  the  evening 
on  a  scientific  subject,  intended  specially  to  attract  young 
men  in  business  and  others  of  scientific  tastes;  and  the 
third,  also  in  the  evening,  on  Political  Economy  with  an 
eye,  more  especially,  to  the  needs  of  working  people. 
These  courses  were  continued  for  a  second  term,  making  a 
session* s  work  of  twenty- four  lectures.  The  design  was  to 
provide  a  variety  of  courses  of  teaching,  continued  over  the 
session,  that  would,  in  a  systematic  way,  meet  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  different  classes  of  the  community.  The 
experience  of  two  or  three  years  proved  that  the  cost  of 
so  many  courses  carried  on  continuously  was  heavier  than 
the  towns  could  bear  and  soon  the  attempt  to  carry  on  con- 
current courses  was  abandoned,  and  in  many  cases  the 
smaller  towns  had  to  content  themselves  with  a  single 
course  for  one  term.  The  University,  however,  never 
departed  from  its  original  principle  of  granting  no  certifi- 
cates for  less  than  a  complete  term's  work  consisting  of 
twelve  weekly  lectures. 
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Some  years  later  a  new  step  was  taken  with  the  object  of 
encouraging  students  to  carry  on  their  work,  as  opportunity 
might  oflFer,  by  the  establishment  of  the  Vice- Chancellor's 
Certificate.  This  is  granted  to  any  student  presenting  six 
term  certificates  obtained  in  different  terms.  There  can  be 
no  question  that  the  Vice-Chancellor's  Certificate  has  exer- 
cised a  valuable  influence  in  encouraging  continuity  of 
study,  but  a  far  more  important  step  was  taken  by  the 
University  in  1885  when  the  Affiliation  Scheme  was  framed. 
Under  this  scheme  definite  university  privileges,  including 
the  remission  of  a  year's  residence  in  the  University  itself, 
were  oflFered  to  students  satisfying  the  reqturements  for  aflBl- 
iation.  A  centre  desiring  affiliation  was  required  to  arrange 
a  three  years'  course  of  study  in  one  general  subject,  includ- 
ing a  full  course  of  twelve  lectures  in  each  of  six  consecutive 
terms,  together  with  a  one  year's  course  of  study  in  another 
subject,  including  two  courses  of  lectures  extending  over 
consecutive  terms.  Any  student  obtaining  certificates  in 
connection  with  all  these  courses  of  lectures,  and  also  satis- 
fying the  University  in  a  preliminary  examination  in  mathe- 
matics and  languages,  became  entitled  to  the  privileges  of 
affiliation.  The  immediate  result  of  the  promulgation  of 
these  regulations  was  the  affiliation  to  the  University 
of  several  of  the  strongest  University  Extension  centres, 
and  a  very  marked  effect  was  noticeable  at  these  centres  in 
the  way  of  increased  interest  in  the  Extension  movement 
which  manifested  itself  in  a  notable  increase  in  the  number 
of  students  doing  paper-work  for  the  lecturers.  It  was 
never  expected  in  the  University  that  many  students  would 
be  able  to  utilize  the  privileges  of  affiiliation  by  becoming 
resident  undergraduates  of  Cambridge,  seeing  that  the 
majority  of  University  Extension  students  are  busy  people 
engaged  in  the  ordinary  occupations  of  life,  who  cannot 
leave  their  homes  and  their  work  to  spend  two  years  in 
residence  at  the  University.  This  view  proved  to  be  well- 
founded,  for  the  number  of  affiliated  students  who  have 
passed  on  into  the  University  has  been  exceedingly  small ; 
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but  the  influence  of  the  affiliation  scheme  in  holding  up  an 
ideal  of  continuous  work,  and  in  giving  expression  to  the 
sense  of  the  University  of  the  value  of  University  Extension 
work,  cannot  be  overestimated.  Having  said  that,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  admitted  that  the  scheme  in  its  direct  results 
has  not  accomplished  all  that  was  hoped.  No  large  numbers 
of  centres  have  become  affiliated  to  the  University,  and  the 
students  completing  the  whole  course  have  not  been  as 
numerous  as  might  have  been  expected. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  upon  a  critical  examination 
of  the  Affiliation  Scheme,  but  one  point  may  be  noted 
which  has  undoubtedly  an  important  bearing  upon  the  com- 
paratively small  success  of  the  scheme.  A  local  centre 
desiring  affiliation  is  required  by  the  University  to  commit 
itself  at  the  outset  to  the  three  years'  course  of  work.  This 
involves  heavy  financial  risks,  and  local  committees,  unless 
they  are  very  enthusiastic,  are  slow  to  embark  upon  an 
elaborate  scheme  of  work  which  may  involve  them  in  serious 
loss.  Again,  as  far  as  the  students  are  concerned,  the  step 
from  the  single  Term  Certificate  to  the  Affiliation  Certificate, 
after  eight  terms*  work,  is  a  very  large  one.  Experience  seems' 
clearly  to  show  that  the  interval  is  too  long,  and  should 
be  bridged  over.  Fortunately  we  are  in  a  position  to  clinch 
the  argument  and  illustrate  the  point  by  reference  to  the  re- 
sults of  the  interesting  experiment  made  during  the  last  five 
years  by  the  London  Society  for  the  Extension  of  University 
Teaching.  The  Universities*  Joint  Board,  under  whose  direc- 
tion the  educational  work  of  the  I/>ndon  Society  is  carried 
on,  established  about  ten  years  ago  a  higher  certificate.  This 
is  called  the  Certificate  of  Continuous  Study,  and  is  awarded 
to  students  pursuing  a  course  of  study  extending  over  eight 
terms,  similar  to  that  required  for  affiliation  at  Cambridge. 
The  number  of  students  who  obtained  this  certificate  was 
exceedingly  small,  and  it  occurred  to  the  board  that  the 
step  between  the  certificate  for  one  term*s  work  and  the 
Certificate  of  Continuous  Study  was  so  great  as  to  dis- 
hearten students  from  attempting  to  complete  the  higher 
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work  for  the  course.  The  board,  therefore,  in  1888  intro- 
duced the  Sessional  Certificate,  to  be  awarded  for  a  whole 
session's  work  in  one  subject,  including  at  least  twenty-five 
lectures.  At  that  time  very  few  courses  delivered  in  the 
term  before  Christmas  were  continued  in  the  term  after, 
and  no  work  of  any  kind  was  undertaken  after  Easter. 
The  statistics,  which  are  given  in  the  Report  of  the  Council 
of  the  Society  upon  the  work  of  last  session  (1893-94),  show 
a  remarkable  increase  in  the  number  of  centres  arranging 
courses  in  sequence,  and  in  the  number  of  students  com- 
pleting the  required  continuous  work  and  obtaining  the 
Sessional  Certificate.  Out  of  sixty-eight  courses,  each  of 
ten  or  twelve  lectures,  delivered  in  the  term  before  Christ- 
mas, no  less  than  forty-two  were  followed  up  after  Christmas 
by  a  second  course  of  ten  or  twelve  lectures  on  the  same 
subject,  arranged  in  sequence,  and  of  these  thirty-three 
were  further  supplemented  by  a  Summer  Course  of  from  five 
to  eight  lectures,  completing  the  session's  work  in  one  sub- 
ject, the  number  of  lectures  in  the  Sessional  Course  being 
twenty-five.  The  number  of  students  who  obtained  Term 
Certificates  during  the  past  session  was  1553,  and  of  these 
132  completed  the  whole  session's  work  and  obtained  the 
Sessional  Certificate.  The  Report  of  the  Council  for  the 
previous  session  refers  to  the  advance  in  this  direction  in 
the  following  words : 

**  In  looking  back  over  the  history  of  the  past  ten  years, 
and  seeking  to  note  the  causes  which  have  operated  to  pro- 
duce this  satisfactory  advance,  the  council  cannot  but  feel 
that  it  is  the  direct  and  natural  outcome  of  the  educational 
policy  which  they  and  the  Universities'  Joint  Board  have 
kept  steadily  in  view.  It  has  been  greatly  encouraged  by 
the  establishment  of  the  Sessional  Certificate,  which  has 
afforded  to  the  centres  a  special  and  definite  reason  for 
making  an  effort  to  arrange  their  courses  in  sequence,  and 
to  the  students  an  additional  incitement  to  continue  their 
work  in  order  to  secure  the  higher  recognition  afforded  by 
this  certificate.   There  can  be  no  question,  also,  that  students 
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who  have  from  term  to  term  attended  the  courses  in  former 
years  have  been  prepared  to  make  use  of  the  opportunities  for 
more  continuous  work  which  are  now  opened  up  to  them. 

**  Pursuing  still  further  this  policy,  the  Universities'  Joint 
Board  last  session  established  a  'Sessional  Certificate  in 
Honors,'  for  which,  in  addition  to  satisfying  the  conditions 
for  the  ordinary  Sessional  Certificate,  a  student  must  (a) 
obtain  distinction  in  one  of  the  winter  terms  ;  (^)  be  recom- 
mended for  the  *  Honors '  Certificate  by  the  lecturer  on  the 
result  of  the  Summer  Course  ;  and  (r)  submit  to  the  lecturer 
sometime  before  the  commencement  of  the  following 
Michaelmas  term  an  essay  on  some  topic  involving  advanced 
work,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  lecturer,  is  deserving  of 
the  Certificate  in  Honors.  The  object  of  establishing  this 
new  certificate  was  to  encourage  the  abler  and  more  indus- 
trious students  to  pursue  the  subjects  of  the  session's  work 
to  higher  levels,  and  the  council  are  convinced  that  the 
opportunity  for  investigation  thus  opened  up  to  abler  stu- 
dents, under  the  direction  of  the  lecturer,  enabling  them  to 
deal  with  the  ultimate  sources  of  knowledge  or  information, 
will  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  individuals,  and  will 
react  in  a  highly  beneficial  way  upon  the  whole  Extension 
movement.  As  proof  that  there  is  a  readiness  among  stu- 
dents to  undertake  such  work,  the  council  point  with  satis- 
faction to  the  fact  that,  although  the  regulations  were  not 
published  until  the  session  was  considerably  advanced, 
no  fewer  than  twent>'-eight  students  did  during  the  past 
summer  enter  upon  the  further  studies  required  by  the 
several  lecturers  for  the  Sessional  Certificate  in  Honors,  and 
they  cite  with  much  pleasure  some  reports  as  showing  the 
valuable  work  done  in  this  way." 

Of  the  twenty-eight  students  above  referred  to  twenty- 
five  were  recommended  for  the  Certificate  in  Honors.  Last 
session  the  number  of  candidates  for  Honors  rose  to  forty- 
one.  The  reports  of  lecturers  and  examiners,  upon  the 
special  essays  submitted  by  students  for  these  Honors  Cer- 
tificates, speak  in  terms  of  high  commendation  of  the  woik  ; 
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and  there  can  be  no  question  that  in  this  new  departure  the 
London  Board  have  taken  a  step  of  great  importance.  The 
strength  of  the  University  Extension  movement,  as  a  uni- 
versity movement,  must  depend  upon  the  number  of  serious 
students  and  the  character  of  the  work  they  are  able  to 
show.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why,  by  further  steps 
in  this  direction,  a  body  of  able  students  carrjring  on  inde- 
pendent investigations  in  their  several  subjects,  should  not 
gradually  be  created,  producing  from  year  to  year  solid 
work  of  permanent  value.  In  studying  the  various  branches 
of  University  Extension  and  comparing  their  educational 
results,  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  tested  by  statistics,  it  is 
deeply  interesting  to  find  that  the  results  seem  to  be  directly 
dependent  upon  the  educational  ideal  held  up  before  its  local 
committees  by  the  central  authority,  and  the  eflFort  which  it 
makes  to  secure  solid  and  continuous  work  from  its  students. 


Charterhouse,  London,  E,  D.^ 


R.  D.  Roberts, 

Secretary  to  the  London  Society 

for  the  Bxtention  of  University  Teaching. 
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IN  a  small  centre  like  that  to  which  the  writer  belongs 
only  one  course  of  lectures  can  be  delivered  annually ; 
and  the  members  of  the  Students*  Association  have  had 
to  follow  their  own  course  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 
One  term,  when  we  had  no  lectures  here,  shortly  after  the 
establishment  of  an  association,  a  course  on  ** Chemistry** 
was  being  given  at  another  mining  village  about  four  miles 
ofiF.  Two  of  our  members  could  make  it  convenient  to 
attend  that  course,  and  the  others  who  could  not  bought 
copies  of  the  syllabus,  textbooks,  and  a  few  chemical  ap- 
paratus with  chemicals,  etc. ,  and  determined  to  go  through 
the  course  without  the  assistance  of  a  lecturer.  Their  meet- 
ings were  held  on  a  different  night  of  the  week  from  that  on 
which  the  lectures  were  given  at  the  other  centre,  and  the 
two  students  who  were  attending  these  lectures  also  attended 
these  meetings,  and  gave  what  assistance  they  could  from 
having  heard  the  lecture  and  seeing  the  experiments  per- 
formed by  the  lecturer.  At  the  end  of  the  term  the  lecturer 
was  asked  to  send  a  number  of  questions  as  a  test  examina- 
tion to  those  who  had  been  studying  the  subject  without  his 
assistance.  He  did  so,  and  an  examination  was  held  on 
exactly  the  same  lines  as  the  regular  examination  held  by 
the  university.  The  result  was,  however,  that  every  one 
would  have  passed  the  university  examination  successfully, 
and  two  would  have  gained  marks  of  distinction. 

Dr.  Roberts  was  then  secretary  to  the  Cambridge  syndi- 
cate, and  having  heard  of  this,  went  purposely  and  tried  the 
same  experiment  at  a  place  called  Guildford.  A  pupil 
teacher  was  appointed  to  attend  a  course  of  lectures  in  the 
town,  and  to  meet  a  class  of  students  at  a  neighboring 
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village  on  another  night  of  the  week,  and  help  them  to  go 
through  the  syllabus  and  textbook  to  the  best  of  his  abilities. 
The  result  was  in  this  case  again,  that  every  one  would  have 
passed  the  university  examination  creditably,  and  some  would 
have  gained  marks  of  distinction. 

Shortly  after  this  a  conference  of  lecturers,  local  secre- 
taries, and  other  representatives  was  held  at  Cambridge 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Vice-Chancellor,  and  one  of  the 
questions  brought  forward  by  Dr.  Roberts  before  this  con- 
ference was  the  desirability  of  appointing  a  number  of  lay- 
lecturers  on  the  above  plan  to  go  to  small  towns  and  villages 
which  were  too  poor  to  pay  for  the  regtdar  university  courses. 
The  proposition  did  not  receive  much  favor  from  the 
conference ;  but  very  little  discussion  took  place  upon  it. 
Even  those  who  seemed  to  favor  it  least  did  not  give  many 
reasons  against  it,  and  I  have  been  wondering  ever  since 
what  could  be  their  reasons.  Would  it  be  fair  to  ask  the 
editor  or  some  of  the  able  contributors  of  this  magazine  to 
point  out  any  possible  evils  or  dangers  that  might  arise 
from  the  adoption  of  such  a  system  as  lay  lecturers  ?  To 
my  humble  understanding,  if  the  only  object  of  University 
Extension  is  to  spread  education  amongst  the  masses  the 
reasons  in  favor  of  such  a  plan  appear  very  strong  and 
clear  and  I  will  endeavor  to  give  them  for  what  they  are 
worth. 

1.  At  the  present  rate  of  charges  University  Extension 
will  never  become  permanently  established  in  small  towns 
and  villages  without  State  aid  or  some  other  large 
endowments.  And  it  is  in  these  poorer  places  that  the 
lectures  are  most  wanted.  In  large  towns  there  are  gen- 
erally colleges  and  plenty  of  other  opportunities  and  the 
educational  influence  of  town  life  itself  gives  them  immense 
advantages  over  the  poorer  districts. 

2.  The  chance  of  being  promoted  into  lay  lecturers  after 
undergoing  a  certain  course  of  study  would  be  a  great 
inducement  to  students  to  persevere.     It  would  be  easy  to 
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control  this  by  the  university  or  syndicate  or  some  other 
body  appointed  for  the  purpose.  The  student  or  candidate 
would  have  to  possess  a  certain  number  of  certificates  or  pass 
a  special  examination ;  draw  up  his  syllabus  and  submit  it 
to  a  higher  authority  and  perhaps  give  a  test  lecture  or  two. 

3.  By  this  means  some  greater  use  would  be  made  of  the 
knowledge  or  energy  stored  up  in  the  student  At  present 
he  is  urged  on  to  follow  up  all  courses  and  take  any  number 
of  certificates,  and  he  may  play  the  pedant  if  he  likes,  but 
no  further  use  is  to  be  made  of  it. 

4.  It  would  be  a  grand  mental  training  to  the  student 
himself.  I  have  heard  it  declared  several  times  by  both 
students  and  teachers  that  they  could  always  understand  a 
thing  far  better  by  trying  to  explain  it  to  others  than  they 
could  by  any  other  means.  In  trying  to  understand  a  thing, 
a  man  is  too  often  satisfied  if  he  gets  a  dim  view  of  it  as  it 
is  presented  to  him,  but  when  he  is  trying  to  explain  it  to 
others  he  must  pound  away  at  it,  masticate  it,  digest  it,  and 
make  it  his  own.  His  view  of  it  becomes  very  diflFerent  from 
what  it  was  before.  For  instance,  in  trying  to  learn  a  foreign 
language  there  is  a  great  deal  of  diflFerence  between  learning 
it  so  as  to  be  able  to  read  it  and  learning  it  so  as  to  be  able 
to  think  in  it.  Is  not  this  clearer  vision  and  mental  grasp 
which  comes  in  this  eflFort,  the  **  visualization**  which  Pro- 
fessor Patten  speaks  about,  and  which  he  says  is  the  proper 
function  of  University  Extension  to  bring  about. 

5.  Some  system  of  secondary  education  has  been  a  long- 
felt  want,  and  might  perhaps  be  supplied  in  this  way.  Dr. 
W.  A.  SprouU  says  **  that  the  particular  object  of  University 
Extension  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  training  of  teachers,*' 
meaning,  as  I  take  it,  those  teachers  partially  trained  else- 
where. But  why  not  also  create  teachers?  If  there  is 
power  to  make  teachers  anywhere  outside  of  the  imiversity, 
it  ought  to  reside  in  University  Extension.  In  England, 
the  Science  and  Art  Department,  South  Kensington,  is 
worked  on  a  plan  somewhat  similar  to  the  one  suggested.. 
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Students,  after  passing  certain  examinations,  may  become 
teachers  if  they  like  ;  and  many  of  them  make  their  living 
by  teaching.  But  this  is  said  to  be  a  failure.  Why  ?  The 
failure  of  a  thing  depends  very  much  upon  what  we  expect 
from  it ;  and  if  it  was  expected  that,  by  the  South  Kensing- 
ton scheme,  the  whole  country  was  going  to  be  educated  in 
science  and  art  in  a  short  time,  it  certainly  has  been  a 
failure.  Nevertheless,  a  great  deal  of  useful  information  is 
spread  among  the  working  classes  by  this  scheme,  and  many 
working  men  prefer  it  to  University  Extension,  because  it  is 
simpler  and  more  homely.  The  teachers  do  not  go  so  deeply 
into  things,  and  beginners  are  not  so  much  afraid  of  them 
as  they  are  of  university  men.  The  qualification  for  teach- 
ing perhaps  in  this  case  is  too  easily  given ;  but  if  the 
teachers  were  supervised  by  a  university'  authority,  and 
perhaps  followed  by  a  university  man,  the  quality  of  the 
teaching  would  be  very  much  raised. 

6.  The  platform  in  England  and  America  is  fr'ee  and  con- 
tinually occupied  by  all  kinds  of  quack  theorists,  socialists, 
reformers,  and  agitators  of  all  description,  who  go  about 
teaching  false  doctrines,  spreading  disaffection  and  pandering 
to  the  popular  taste.  Any  one  gifted  with  a  fluent  tongue,  a 
lively  imagination  and  some  ambition  can  very  soon  become 
popular  and  wield  immense  influence  however  unsound  or 
flippant  his  doctrine  may  be.  And  no  doubt  a  great  deal  of 
harm  is  done  by  these,  not  only  in  strikes  and  such  gigantic 
affairs  as  the  late  labor  war  in  America,  but  in  private  every- 
day life.  How  difficult  it  is  to  trace  the  influence  of  one 
false  statement  if  left  to  go  unchecked.  University  educa- 
tion on  the  other  hand  has  the  merit  at  least  of  having  been 
well  thought  out  by  the  most  highly  cultivated  minds  of  the 
day  and  would  it  not  be  wise  to  adopt  every  reasonable  and 
practical  means  of  spreading  it  into  all  the  ramifications  of 
society  ?  A  system  of  lay  lecturers  would,  I  think,  help  to 
do  this. 

At  any  rate  in  my  present  state  of  ignorance  I  cannot  see 
what  evils  would  accrue  from  the  promotion  of  Extension 
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Students  to  the  platform.  It  might,  perhaps,  besides  spread- 
ing education  ftirther  than  it  can  well  be  done  now,  help  to 
counteract  the  evil  influence  of  demagogues ;  and  perhaps 
also  some  of  these  natural  orators  might  be  more  easily 
brought  under  the  influence  of  the  universities  by  this  means* 

E.  Ellis  Edwards. 

Ntw  Cajil€^M-Tyn£,  England, 


EDITORIALS. 


Two  of  the  articles  published  this 
The  Place  month  are  of  especial  interest  to  those 

tJiUverslty  Extensioii.  ^^^  *^^>^^«  ^^""^  University  Extension 

teaching  should  be  assimilated  as 
closely  as  possible  to  the  methods  of  the  university 
class-room.  Mr.  Butler  describes  the  class  courses  of 
the  Extension  Department  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
which  are  designed  chiefly  to  aid  the  same  class  of 
students  that  is  to  be  found  within  the  University 
itself.  Dr.  Roberts  demonstrates  that  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity and  the  London  Society  have  unswervingly  held 
to  a  high  academic  standard,  based  upon  the  conviction  that 
the  strength  of  the  movement  must  depend  upon  the  num- 
ber of  serious  students  and  the  character  of  the  work  they 
are  able  to  show.  Both  writers  occupy  responsible  positions 
in  University  Extension  administration,  and  it  is  well  known 
that  both  would  heartily  endorse  a  species  of  University 
Extension  which  varies  widely  from  that  set  forth,  with 
their  approval,  in  these  articles.  But  Dr.  Roberts,  at  least, 
would  apparently  brand  it  as  University  Extension  of  an 
inferior  sort,  valuable  not  in  itself,  but  only  as  an  opening 
wedge  for  the  true  University  Extension,  with  its  solid  and 
continuous  study.  Both  writers  by  a  significant  coincidence 
begin  with  the  ideas  of  Professor  Stuart  and  the  band  of 
educational  reformers  at  Cambridge  in  the  early  seventies. 
But  is  it  not  possible  that  the  movement  started  with  so 
much  spirit  and  wisdom  over  twenty  years  ago  may  have 
grown  otherwise  than  numerically  and  geographically  ?  Is 
it  certain  that  the  obstacles  to  the  prevalence  of  the  demo- 
cratic idea  in  education  are  precisely  the  same  as  the  ones 
which  confronted  those  earlier  reformers  ?  Is  it  worth  while 
for  University  Extension  to  remain  more  than  twenty-one 
years  on  the  defensive,  basing  its  right  to  exist  upon  its 
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supposed  identification  with  intra-mural  class-room  instruc- 
tion ?  The  answer  to  these  questions  is  obvious  to  the  close 
observer  of  the  developments  of  the  second  decade  of  the 
Extension  movement,  and  the  recent  tendencies  in  the  organi- 
zation of  American  universities  have  been  toward  the  Ger- 
man type.  The  typical  professor  who  is  brought  into 
prominence  by  these  tendencies  would  ordinarily  not  suc- 
ceed in  the  work  of  University  Extension  lecturing  any  bet- 
ter than  the  typical  Oxford  or  Cambridge  professor  or  the 
overworked  college  tutor  would  succeed  in  England.  Grad- 
ually the  Extension  idea  has  been  finding  its  own  place  as  a 
distinct  field  of  university  activity.  The  movement  has 
developed  its  own  method,  has  demonstrated  its  usefulness, 
has  proved  its  right  to  survive,  not  by  exhibiting  all  the 
features  of  university  work  which  can  possibly  be  re- 
tained, but  by  a  healthy,  independent  development.  This 
has  now  gone  so  far  that  when  we  hear  either  a  university 
instructor  or  an  Extension  lecturer  insisting  that  there  may 
be  a  close  resemblance  between  the  work  done  before  uni- 
versity classes  and  Extension  audiences,  we  need  to  inquire 
whether  it  is  the  academic  or  the  Extension  method  that  he 
is  advocating  for  both  places.  It  is,  no  doubt,  the  duty  of 
the  University  to  provide  for  its  students  some  training  of 
the  kind  that  Professor  Woodrow  Wilson  pleads  for  in  his 
'essay  on  **  An  Old  Master.**  *  Professor  W.  H.  Mace  is  no 
doubt  right  in  his  contention  that  the  university  lecturer 
can  duplicate  his  work  in  the  centre,  provided  the  univer- 
sity work  which  he  proposes  to  duplicate  is  of  the  kind  that 
Professor  Mace  described,  t  But  this  kind  of  work  is  but 
a  recent  revival  in  the  universities.  If  it  has  gained  any 
strong  foothold  already,  this  desirable  result  is  in  part 
directly  attributable  to  the  reflex  influence  of  the  Extension 
and  similar  movements. 


•  "An  Old  Muter  and  other  Political  Essays."  by  Woodrow  Wilson.    Charles 
Scriboer*s  Sons,  New  York. 

t  '*  The  Bxtension  vs.  The  University  Lecturer,"  UzfzvBRSXTY  Bxtrxtsion,  March, 
X893. 
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We  venture  the  prophecy  that  University  Extension  wilT. 
gain  strength  not  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  university  students  that  it  may  be  able  to  secure  by  the 
methods  described  by  Mr.  Butler  and  Dr.  Roberts,  but  rather 
in  proportion  to  its  success  in  enriching  the  leisure  hours  of 
busy  men  and  women.  Its  mission  is  to  the  many,  inci- 
dentally it  may  be  of  benefit  to  the  few.  It  seeks  primarily 
not  to  double  the  number  of  students,  but  to  show  in  what 
way  science  and  history  and  literature  may  contribute  to  the 
welfare  of  those  who  cannot  become  students. 


The  purpose  of  this  journal  as  an 

University  Extension         organ  of  the  University  Extension 

Joumallsm.  system  is  not  only  to  provide  an 

opportunity  for  the  discussion  of 
technical  problems  arising  in  the  work,  but  further,  by  con- 
crete examples  and  many-sided  discussions,  to  show  in  what 
way  the  special  knowledge  of  those  who  are  students  of  his- 
tory, literature,  science,  economics  or  political  institutions 
may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  solution  of  complex  social 
problems,  to  demonstrate  that  citizens  who  have  common 
interests  in  the  field  of  higher  education  and  are  in  ever  fresh 
contact  with  the  sources  of   knowledge   become   thereby 
better  citizens  as  well  as  wiser  men.     Professor  Trent  contrib- 
utes to  this  discussion  by  his  thoughtful  article  on  the  *  *  Popu- 
lar Presentation  of  English  Literature."    The  incidental 
testimony  to  University  Extension  as  the  best  available  means, 
of  helping  the  public  to  discriminate  between  worthy  and 
worthless  books  is  the  more  valuable  because  of  the  popu- 
larity of  the  subject  of  literature  in  Extension  centres.     Hon. 
W  .T.  Harris,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
has  expressed  the  opinion  that  in  teaching  popular  audiences 
to  discriminate  and  appreciate  good  literature  the  University 
Extension  movement  is  performing  its  most  useful  work. 
The  representatives  of  economics,  physical  science  and  his- 
tory are  not,  however,  without  convincing  arguments   in 
favor  of  their  subjects  for  the  Extension  field. 
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